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DG- 

To  His  Highness  the 

Duke  of  Gloucester. 


SIR, 

AMONG  all  the  Noble  Pre- 
fages  of  tVit  a»d  Honour,  there 
is  not  one  by  which  Your 
Highness  hath  given  greater  En- 
couragement to  the  Hopes  of  thefe 
Kingdoms,  than  by  a  furprizing  Cu- 
riolity,  and  impatient  Defire  of  Know- 
ledge. For  the  fatisfying  fo  generous 
Inclinations 7  Your  Highness  cannot 
but  feek  an  early  Acquaintance  with 
the  Roman  State.     It  muft  needs  pleafe 

A  %  You, 


.   - 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

You,  Sir,  to  imderftand  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  that  People,  before  You  ap- 
pear the  Rival  of  their  Glory  :  And 
the  firft  Steps  to  both  thefe  Attain- 
ments will  be  alike  uneafy.  Many- 
Fatigues  are  to  be  undergone,  ere 
You  furpafs  them  in  Action  and  Con- 
duct: And  in  the  fame  Manner,  be- 
fore You  are  introduced  into  the 
more  delightful  Scenes  of  their  Policy 
and  Government,  Your  Highness 
fhould  bejirjl  prefented  with  the  rough- 
er Proipect  of  their  Cuftoms  and  Cere- 
monies. 

For  Your  Direction  in  fo  noble, 
though  intricate,  a  Path  of  Antient  Sto- 
ry, Your  Higrgess  is  defired  to  accept 
this  fmall  Endeavour,  no  otherwife,  than 
You  would  a  few  Shadows,  or  a  little 
Model,  to  give  You,  Sir,  the  firft  No- 
tion of  fome  admired  Picture,  or  fome 
magnificent  Building. 

There 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

There  is  one  Cuftom,  which,  I  make 
myfelf  believe,  Your  Highness  will  read 
with  fome  Pleafure;  I  mean,  Sir,  the 
Trojan  Game,  a  Martial  Exercife  per- 
formed by  the  Youth  of  the  Firft  Qua- 
lity in  Rome j  under  fuch  a  Captain  as 
Yourself;  and  deriving  its  Orioinal 
from  young  Afcanius,  whom  I  need 
not  fear  to  mention  as  Your  Precedent, 
fince  you  have  already  honoured  him 
with  Your  Imitation. 

It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that, 
out  of  the  many  Illuftrious  Romans,  I 
mould  here  propofe  to  Your  High- 
ness fome  of  the  moil:  celebrated  Ex- 
amples of  Virtue  and  great  Atchieve- 
ments.  But  this  would  prove  a  need- 
lefs  Piece  of  Service;  fince  You  can- 
not mifs  Your  Way  in  the  Purfuit  of 
the  Firft,  while  Your  Highness  goes 
on,  like  the  Trojan  Prince, 

Matre  Dea  monftrante  Viam. 

A  3  And 


*The>Epijtle  Dedicatory. 

And  to  the  Second,  the  fhort  Advice, 
which  that  Hero  gave  his  Son,  will 
engage  You  as  the  hieheft  Motive : 

— l'e,  ammo  repetentem  exempla  tuorum, 

Et  Pater  j*Eneas,  &?  Avunculus  excites  He&or, 


lam,    SIR, 


Your    Highnesses 


Mojl  Humble,    and 


Mojl  Obedient  Servant^ 


Bafil  Kennett. 


THE 


PREFACE. 

THE  VJefulnefs  of  fuch  a  Befign  as  this 
not  being  like  to  be  called  in  queftion,    I 
am  obliged  no  farther,  than  to  give  afiort 
Hiftory  of  what  Attempts  have  hitherto  been  made 
of  the  fame  Nature,  with  fame  Account  of  the  pre- 
fent  Undertaking. 

Not  to  make  a  Catalogue  of  the  many  Tratls  on 
particular  Subjects  of  Roman  Antiquities,  the 
Two  Authors  mofi  in  Ufe  for  this  Knowledge  are 
Rofinus  and  Godwin;  the  fir  ft  as  a  full  Syftem, 
the  other  as  an  Abridgment  or  Compendium.  We 
have  nothing  more  complete  than  Rofmus  taken 
all  together  :  But  he  will  appear  very  deficient 
in  many  Points,  if  compared  with  other  learned 
Men,  who  have  laboured  in  the  adorning  offome  one 
Part  of  his  General  Subjetl.  Thus,  I  believe,  his 
Book  of  War  has  Jcarce  been  looked  into  fince  the 
Publijhing  of  Lipfms'x  admirable  Comment  on  Po- 
lybius.  His  Accounts  of  the  Habits,  Senate,  Laws, 
and  Funerals,  will  never  be  Jet  in  Competition  with 
the  more  accurate  Pieces  of  Ferrarius  and  Rube- 
nius,  of  Paulus  Manutius  and  Kirchman.  Not 
to  urge,  that  the  Names,  the  Money,  the  Private 
Games,  with  fever al  lejjer  Topics,  are  entirely 
omitted;  and  many  more  fubftantial  Cufioms  but' 
lightly  touched.  The  Paralipomena  of  Dempfter, 
which  are  added  in  the  be  ft  Editions,  under  the 
Name  of  Notes  on  this  Author,  feem  for  the  moft 

A  4  Part, 
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Part,  barely  a  Tranfcript  of  Common  Places,  ga- 
thered from  the  Clajjics  and  other  Writers,  with 
little  Conne&ion;  and  therefore  though  they  ferve, 
now  and  then,  for  a  Supplement  to  Rofinus,  yet 
it  is  impoffible  they  jhould  be  very  injlru&ive. 

Godwin's  Anthologia  (which  we  ufually  meet 
with  in  our  Schools),  he  fides  that  it  wants  all  the 
Advantages  which  we  have  received  from  the 
learned  within  thefe  t  href  core  Tears,  is  foffjort 
and  unfit  is  factory,  in  Subjects  of  the  greatest  Con- 
fequence ;  Jo  crowded  with  Phrafes,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  all  our  Dictionaries ;  Jo  fluffed  with 
long  Pajjages  of  Latin  untranjlated;  has  Jo  little 
Method,  and  runs  Jo  dry  and  heavy  in  the  Reading, 
that  I  fancy,  it  is  a  general  Wijh  it  were  exchanged 
for  fomething  elfe  in  the  fame  Kind,  of  greater  Ufe 
and  more  agreeable  Entertainment. 

For  Cantelius  de  Romana  Republica,  to  me  the 
]cL\\\tfcems  very  unhappy,  that  by  /pending  half 
his  Book  in  giving  us  a  hng  Relation  of  the  Roman 
Wars,  Battles,  Deaths,  &c.    which   mojl  Per  Jons 
would  rather  learn  from  the  Original  Hifiorians, 
he  has  fo  frajghiened himfelf in  the  remaining  Part, 
as  to  pafs  for  no  extraordinary  Epitomi%er.  Be  fides 
thai  he  cannot  fpare  Room  to  Jet  down  one  Word  of 
wity  for  what  he  fays. 
for  thefe  Papers :  The  two  EfTays  of  the 
Roman  Learning  and  Education  are,  I  think,  what 
has  not  been  before  attempted  in  any  Language-, 
and  on  that  account  will  be  the  more  eafly  par- 
doned, if  not  the  better  accepted  in  the  World. 
'The  Compendious  Hiftory  of  the  Rife,  Pro^refs,  and 
Decay  of  the  State,  has  this  at  lea  ft  to  fay  for  it f elf 
that  H  carries  its  own  Credentials  alon-y  with  it, 
in  confiaivt  References  to  the  Antient  Writers.     I 

will 
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will  not  here  compofe  a  Table  of  Contents  for  the 
Second  Part,  which  has  run  out  intojuch  Length, 
as  to  make  the  Body  of  the  Work  •  only  I  may  hint,  in 
a  Word  or  two,  that  the  many  Omiffions  of  Rofinus 
and  Godwin  are  largely  fupplied,  and  fcarce  any 
Thing  material  (that  I  know  of)  pajfed  by.  That 
the  City,  with  the  famous  Structures  of  all  Sorts, 
are  defer ibed  from  the  Relations  of  Eye-wit?iejjes, 
and  Authors  of  Credit:  That  the  Laws,  which 
occur  in  the  befi  Claffics,  and  often  prove  a  great 
Hindrance  to  the  Reader,  are  aijpojed  under  pro- 
per Heads  in  a  very  convenient  "Manner  •  and  the 
trueft  Account  of  their  Import,  and  the  Time 
when  they  were  made,  colletled  from  the  moft  ap- 
proved Commentators,  and  from  the  admired  Trea- 
tife  of  Manutius :  That  in  fome  Subjects  it  was 
thought  proper  to  follow,  for  the  mojl  Part,  one 
particular  Author,  who  had  managed  his  Province 
with  univerfal  Approbation :  As  Sigonius  in  the 
Comitia  and  the  Judgments :  Lipiius  in  the  Art 
of  War,  in  the  Gladiators,  and  in  the  Names  : 
Kirchman  in  the  Funerals  •  and  Brerewood  in  the 
Account  of  the  Money  :  That  the  curious  Remarks 
of  Scaliger,  Cafaubon,  Grasvius,  Monfieur  and 
Madam  Dacier,  are  inferted  on  many  Occafions:  In 
jhort,  that  no  Pains  or  Charges  have  been  f pared, 
which  might  render  the  Attempt  truly  fervice able, 
to  the  good  End  for  which  it  was  defigned,  the  Plea- 
fure  and  Benefit  of  the  Reader. 

The  great  Incorrctlnefs  of  the  Second  Edition, 
was  occafionedby  the  Hajte,and  the  Necejjities,  of  the 
then  unfortunate  Proprietor  -,  from  whom  no  Sight 
of  the  Sheets  could  be  obtained,  till  the  whole  wasfo 
dishonourably  finijhed.  Yet  the  necejfary  Altera- 
tions and  Additions,  before  given  in,  were  inferted 


in 
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in  their  Places.  It  was,  and  is,  with  all  Gratitude, 
acknowledged,  that  the  bejl  part  of  this  Affijiance 
hath  been  afforded  by  the  late  noble  Collections  of 
the  excellent  Graevius ;  a  Catalogue  of  which  is 
here  Jub joined.     The  Compiler  wijhes  it  may  be  im- 
puted not  to  Idlenefs,  but  to  Dejign,  that  he  hath 
borrowed  only  a  Mite  from  that  Trekfury.     For 
intending   an  Abridgment,  not  a  full  Body,  he 
thought  it  alike  unreajonable,  either  to  fwell  the 
Bulk  above  the  Name  and  life,  or  to  forbear  Juch 
Improvements,  as  could Jcarce  in  Honefly  be  denied: 
Either  to  burthen  the  Reader  for  the  Bookfeller'j 
Advantage,  or,  under  a  Pretence   of  eafing    the 
former,  to  injure  both.     This  new  Imprejfion  has 
not  only  been  amended  by  careful  Supervifal,  but 
adorned  by  the  Beauty  of  the  hetter,  and  of  the  ad- 
ditional Sculptures.     But  the  chief  Recommenda- 
tion of  the  Defign  is  owing  to  the  favourable  Ac- 
ceptance, and  kind  Encouragement  of  private  Per- 
J'ons  and  of  Societies,  efpecially  of  a  Royal  and 
mojt  jlourijh'mg  Seminary,  to  which  our  Thanks  can 
be  returned  in  no  better  Wi/lxs,  than  that  it  may 
■for  ever  continue  in  the  fame  happy  State,  and  un-  ■ 
der  the  like  prudent  Government  and  Direction. 
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WHOEVER  confiders  the  ttrange  Beginning  of 
the  Roman  State,  the  Frame  and  Conftitution  on 
which  it  was  firft  fettled,  together  with  the  Qua- 
lity of  the  original  Members,  will  think  it  no  Won- 
der, that  the  People,  in  that  early  Age,  mould  have  a 
kind  of  Fiercenefs,  or  rather  Wildnefs  in  their  Temper,  ut- 
terly aver fe  to  every  Thing  that  was  polite  and  agreeable. 
This  favageDifpoiltion  by  Degrees  turned  into  a  rigid  Seve- 
rity, which  encouraged  them  to  rely  rolelyon  the  Force  of 
their  native  Virtue  and  Honour,  without  being  beholden  to 
the  Advantages  of  Art,  for  the  Improvement  of  their  Reafon, 
or  for  the  Attiftance  of  their  Courage.  Hence  a  Grotthefs  of 
Invention  pafTcd  current  with  them  for  Wit,  and  Study  was 
looked  on  as  an  unmanly  Labour  :  Efpecially,  while  they 
found,  that  their  exaft:  Difcipline  and  unconquered  Resolu- 
tion, rendered  them  Matters  of  Nations  much  more  knowing 
than  themfdves.  All  this  is  frankly  acknowledged  by  their 
own  Authors  :  Lit  era  in  Homine  Romano  go  for  a  Wonder 
with  Tully  (a).  And  Virgil,  in  a  Reign  when  all  the  Civility 
and  Learning  of  the  World  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome, 
chufeth  to  make  the  Arts  of  Government  and  War  the 
diftinguifhing  Excellencies  of  his  Country-men. 

Excudcnt  alii  fpirantia  raoHius  ara: 
Credo  equidem,  vivos  duceeit  de  in  arm  ore  vultus  j 
Orabunt  caufas  melius,  ccelique  meatus 
DeJ'-rilent  radio,  Ei?  furgen  ia  Jtdera  dicent. 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  j 


(»)  De  Nat.  Dar.  lib.  i.  De  Ssnc&ule. 
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H<£  tibi  erutit  artes :  pari  [que  impcnere  morem, 
Pare  ere  fubjeftis,  &  debe  flare  fuperbos  (a). 

Others  fhall  bed  infpire  the  mimic  Brafs, 

Or  out  of  Marble  carve  a  living  Face; 

Plead  with  more  Force,  and  trace  the  heavenly  Roads, 

Defcribing  the  wide  Empire  of  the  Gods ; 

The  wandring  Stars  to  fteady  Rules  confine, 

And  teach  expecting  Mortals  when  they'll  fhine. 

Thee  Heavens',  brave  i?cwa«,form'd  for  high  Command; 

Be  thefe  thy  Art:-,  from  the'vi&orious  Hand 

To  make  glad  Nations  own  their  Peace  beftow'd, 

To  fpare  the  Suppliant,  and  pull  down  the  Proud. 

The  Rearon  which  Horace  gives  for  the  flow  Advances  of 
Poetry,  will  hold  in  every  other  Part  of  polite  Learning. 

Serus  enim   Gracis  admovit  acumina  cbartis  (b). 

Their  little  Acquaintance  with  the  fineWriters  of  Greece, 
who  had  fettled  the  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Learning  in  that 
Country,  deprived  them  of  an  Opportunity  to  cultivate  and 
beautify  their  Genius,  which  was  formed  by  Nature  capa- 
ble of  the  higheft  Attainments.  Some  Kind  of  Poetry, 
indeed,  they  had  in  their  ruflic  Times ;  but  then  the  Ver- 
fes  were  luch  rude  doggrel  Stuff,  as  old  Ennius  defcribes: 


Quails  Fauni  vatefque  canebant, 


6)uom  neque  Mufarum  fcopulos  quifquam  fuperaraf, 
Nee  dlcfl  Jludlojus  erat, 

Cicero  is  inclined  to  think,  That  the  old  Romans  might  pro- 
bably have  gained  fome  little  Knowledge  in  Philofophy  from 
the  Infrructions  of  Pythagoras,  the  famous  Author  of  the 
Italick  Seel,  who  flourifhed  in  Italy  about  the  fame  Time  as 
the  Tar  quins  were  expelled  the  City.  But  the  antient  Cuf- 
tom  of  Singing  to  the  Flute  the  Praifes  of  famous  Men,  at 
great  Entertainments,  is  the  only  Relique  he  can  find  of  this 
Doctrine,  which  was  delivered  in  Poetical  Numbers^. 

Their  Intercourfe  with  Greece  begun  upon  their  under- 
taking the  Defence  of  that  Country,  againft  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  had  a  Defign  on  its  Liberty,  about  the  Year  of 
Rome  555  ;  when,  according  to  their  ufual  Practice,  under 

(a)  JEncid.  6.         {h)  Lib.  2.  Epift.  i.       (c)  Cicero  Tk/c,  Qaeft.  lib.  4. 
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the  Name  of  Deliverers,  they  made  themfelves  father  the 
Mafte/s  of  that  People.     And  then, 

Gracia  capta  ferum  viflorem  cepit,  &  artes 
Intulit  asrefti  Latio  fa) 

Thegreateft  Number  of  eminent  Poets,  efpecially  Dra- 
matic Writers,  flourifhed  between  the  End  of  the  firft  and 
the  Third  Punic  Wars ;  or  from  the  Year  of  the  City  512 
to  607.  The  moft  confiderable  were  Livius  Andronicus, 
Navius,  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius, decilius, Plautus,  Ajranius, 
Terence,  and  Lucilius.  And  theretore  Horace  means  only  the 
firfl  Punic  War,  when  he  fays, 

Et  pojl  Punica  bella  quietus  qxuerere  ccepit, 

£>)uid  Sophocles,  &  Tbefpis  &  AUfchylus  utile  ferrent: 

Tentavit  quoque,  rem  ft  dignZ  vertere  pojfet  (b). 

The  Studies  of  Philofophy  and  Rhetoric  never  made  any 
tolerable  Progrefs  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Achaians,  who 
in  the  Year  of  Rome  586  or  587,  to  the  Number  of  a 
Thoufand,  or  more,  were  fent  for  out  of  their  own  Coun- 
try, where  they  had  (hewed  themfelves  difaffefted  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  difperfed  in  feveral  Farts  of  Italy.  Among 
thefe  was  the  famous  Polybius  the  Megalopolitan,  whofe  great 
Parts  and  Learning  not  only  gained  him  the  entire  Friend- 
fhip  of  Scipio  /Emilianus  and  Lcelius,  two  of  the  greateft 
Romans  in  that  Age,  but  procured  alfo  the  Releafe  of  all  his 
Countrymen  that  remained  after  being  fome  Years  in  Exile. 

Mofl:  of  that  Company,  though  not  equal  to  Polybius,  yet 
being  the  principal  Members  of  the  chief  Cities  in  Greece, 
brought  away  a  great  Share  of  the  Politenefs  and  refined 
Arts  of  that  Country  :  And  being  now  reduced  to  a  State 
of  Life,  which  took  from  them  all  Thoughts  of  public  Ac- 
tion, they  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  the  Purfuir  of  Let- 
ters, as  well  to  divert  the  fad  Reflections  on  their  Banifli- 
ment,  as  to  improve  and  cultivate  their  Mind  (c) 

In  a  few  Years  their  Examples  and  Inftruftions  had 
wrought  fuch  a  ftrange  Converfion  in  the  Roman  Youth, 
that  the  Senate,  fearing  left  the  antient  Difcipline  fhould 
by  thefe  Means  be  corrupted,  and  the  Minds  of  the  People 
foftened  and  enervated  bv  Study,  confulted  how  to  put  a 
Stop  to  this  Vein   of  Politenefs,  fo   contrary  to  the  rough 

(a)  Hor.  Lib.  2.  Epitt.  i.  (b)  Ibid.  (c)  .  Fid,  Cafaubtn.  ChreniL  ad 
Tiljb.  ds?  Comment,  ad  Suetctt.  de  Grammat, 
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and  warlike  Difpofitions  of  their  Anceftors.  To  this  Pur- 
pofe  we  meet  with  a  Decree  bearing  Date  in  the  Confulfhip 
of  C.  Fannius  Strabo  and  M.  Valerius  Mejfala,  A.  U.  C.  592  ; 
'by  which  it  appears,  that  whereas  Marcus  Pomponius  the 
Praetor  had  made  a  Report  to  the  Senate  about  the  Pbilofophers 
ami  Rhetoricians,  the  Fathers  did  hereby  order  the  afore/aid 
Praetor  to  take  Cognizance  of  the  Bufmefs,  and  to  fuffer  no 
fuch  Aden  in  Rome  (a). 

The  eager  Paflion  for  Learning,  which  this  Prohibition 
had  in  forne  Meafure  allayed,  broke  out  with  greater  Heat 
and  Force  about  fixteen  Years  after,  upon  this  famous  Occa- 
fion,as  has  been  mentioned  by  feveral  Authors  (b). 

The  Athenians  having  plundered  Oropus  a  City  of  Bceotiat 
the  Inhabitants  made  their  Complaint  to  Rome  ;  the  Romans 
referring  the  Cafe  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Sicyonians,  a  Mul£t 
of  500  Talents  was  impoied  on  the  Athenian  State.  Upon 
this  Account  it  was  refolved,  that  CommifTioners  fhould  be 
fent  to  the  Roman  Senate,  to  procure  a  Mitigation  of  the 
Fine.  The  Perfons  pitched  on  for  this  Service  were  Car- 
neades  the  Academic,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  Critolaus  the 
Peripatetic.  About  the  Time  of  their  coming,  Authors  are 
very  little  agreed  ;  but  Petavius  and  Caufabon  fix  it  in  the 
fix  hundred  and  third  Year  after  the  Building  of  Rome. 
Moil:  of  the  fludious  Youths  immediately  waited  on  the  old 
Ambaffadors  at  their  Arrival,  and  heard  them  difcourfe  fre- 
quently, with  Admiration.  It  happened  too,  that  they  had 
each  of  them  a  different  Way  in  their  Harangues;  for  the 
Eloquenceof  Cameades  was  violent  and  rapid  ;  lhatoi  Critoiaus 
neat  and  fmooth  ;  that  of  Diogenes  modefr.  and  fober.  Car- 
neades  one  Day  held  a  full  and  accurate  Difpute  concerning 
Juftiee  ;  the  next  Day  he  refuted  all  that  he  had  faid  before, 
by  a  Train  of  contrary  Arguments,  and  quite  took  away  the 
Virt-ue  that  he  feemed  fo  firmly  to  have  eftablifhed.  This 
he  did  tofhewhis  Faculty  of  confuting  all  manner  of  po- 
fitive  AfTertions  ;  for  he  was  the  Founder  of  the  Second 
Academy,  a  Seel  which  denied  that  any  Thing  was  to  be 
perceived  or  underftocd  in  the  World,  and  fo  introduced  an 
univerfal  Sufpcnfion  of  Affent.  It  foon  flew  about  the  City* 
that  a  certain  Grecian  (by  whom  they  meant  Cameades,)  car- 
rying all  before  him,  had  impreffed  fo  ftrange  a  Love  upon 
the  young  Men,  that,  quitting  all  their  Pleafures  and  Paf- 
times,  they  run  mad,  as  it  were,  after  Philofophy.     This 

(a)  Sueton.  de  Clar.  Grammat.  cap.  I.  A  Gelt.  lib.  15.  cap.  11.  (b)F!ut, 
in  Cat.  may.r.     A  Gcll.  lib   vii.  cap.  14.     Macrcb.  Stat,  i.eap.  15. 
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to  the  Generality  of  People  was  a  very  pleafing  Sight,  and 
they  rejoiced  extremely  to  find  their  Sons  welcome  the  Gre- 
cian Literature  in  fo  kind  a  Manner.  But  old  Co.to  the 
Cenfor  was  much  concerned  at  this,  left  the  Youth,  be- 
ing diverted  by  fuch  i.ntertainments,  mould  prefer  the  Glory 
of  Speaking,  to  that  of  Acting.  So  that  the  Fame  of  the 
Philofophers  encrcafing,  he  refolved  to  get  as  quickly  rid 
of  them  as  poffible.  With  this  Defign,  coming  into 
the  Senate,  he  accufed  the  Magi  flrates  for  not  giving  the  Am- 
baffadors  a  'needier  Diipatch  ;  they  being  Perfons  whocould 
eafily  perfuade  the  People  to  whatever  theypleafed.  He  ad- 
vifed  therefore,  that  in  all  H  ffe  fomething  mould  be  con- 
cluded on,  that  being  lent  Home  to  their  own  Schools,  they 
might  declaim  to  the  Grecian  Children  ;  and  the  Roman 
Youth  might  be  obedient  to  their  own  Laws  and  Gover- 
nors, as  formerly. 

The  fame  grave  Difciplinarian,  to  deter  his  Son  from  any 
thing  pra  ceiled  bytheGr  .?<:/#«.<•,  ufed  to  pronounce,  with  a  Voice 
like  an  Oracle,  in  a  harfher  and  louder  Tone  than  ordinary, 
That  the  Romans  would  certainly  be  dejlroyed,  -when  they  be- 
gan  once  to  be  iufecled  with  Greek.  But  it  is  very  likely, 
that  he  afterwards,  altered  his  Mind  ;  fince  his  learning 
Greek  in  his  old  Age  is  a  known  Story,  and  depends  on  good 
Authority  (a).  The  Lord  Bacon  fays,  'Twas  a  Judgment 
upon  him  for  h'b  former  Blafpbemies  (b). 

The  AmbafTadors,  upon  the  Motion  of  Cato9  had  a  quick 
Difmiffion,  but  left  fo  happy  an  Inclination  in  the  Roman 
Youth  to  Philofophy  and  good  Letters,  that  they  grew 
every  Day  more  enamoured  of  Study  ;  and  fhewed  as  much 
Diligence  in  their  Purfuits  of  Knowledge,  as  they  had  ever 
done  in  their  Applications  to  War. 

In  the  Year  of  the  City .608  or  609,  Greece,  which  had 
hitherto  retained  feme  Shadow  of  Liberty,  though  it  had 
been  a  long  while  at  the  Romans  Command,  was,  upon 
fome  flight  Occafion,  entered  with  an  Army  under  L.Mum- 
mius,  and  reduced  to  the  common  State  of  the  ether  con- 
quered Nations.  This  Exploit  happening  in  the  very  fame 
Year  that  Carthage  was  deftroyed  by  P.  Scipio  Mmilianusy 
it  will  be  very  pleafant  to  obferve  the  different  Genius  of 
the  two  Commanders,  who  had  the  Honour  of  thefe  At- 
chievements ;  and  to  fee  how  Politenefs  and  the  antient  Sim- 
fo)  Cicero  Academ.  1.  De  Senecl.  £>uinclilian.  Jnji.  lib.  U.  cap.  1 1. 
(b)  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book   1. 
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plicity  were  at  Strife  in  Rome.  Mummius  was  fo  far  unfkii- 
led  in  the  curious  Inventions  of  Art,  that  after  the  taking 
of  Corinth,  when  a  great  Number  of  admirable  Pictures  and 
Statues,  by  the  befl  Matters,  came  into  his  Hands,  he  told 
the  Servants  that  were  to  carry  them  into  Italy,  If  they  loji 
any  by  the  Way,  they  jhould  certainly  find  him  new  ones  in 
their  Room  (a.) 

Scipio,  on  the  other  Hand,  to  the  Courage  and  Virtue  of 
antient  Heroes,  had  joined  a  profound  Knowledge  of  the 
Sciences,  with  all  the  Graces  and  Ornaments  of  Wit.  His 
Patronage  was  courted  by  every  one  that  made  any  Figure 
in  Learring.  Panatius,  whom  Tally  calls  the  Prince  of  the 
Stoics,  and  the  incomparable  Hiftorian  Polybius,  were  his 
Bofom-Friends,  the  Aflifters  of  his  Studies  at  home,  and 
the  conftant  Companions  of  his  Expeditions  (b).  To  which 
mav  be  added  the  Remark  of  a  very  great  Man,  That  he 
paffd  the  foft  Hours  of  bis  Life  in  the  Converfation  of  Terence, 
and  was  thought  to  have  a  Part  in  the  Compofition  of  his  Co- 
medies (c). 

The  highed  Pitch  of  the  Roman  Grandeur,  in  the  Time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  is  thought  to  have  been  concluded 
before  the  final  Reduction  of  Carthage  and  of  Greece  (d)  ; 
and  the  common  Reafon  affigned  for  its  Decay  is,  that 
Athens,  being  now  become  the  Mart  of  the  World  for  Wit 
and  Breeding,  imported  the  Arts  of  Debauchery,  among 
her  noble  Productions,  to  Rome;  and  maintained  their  Lux- 
ury, as  well  as  their  Studies  and  Converfation,  at  her 
Charge.  But  however  their  antient  Prowefs  might  decline, 
it  is  certain,  the  Conqueft  of  the  great  Empire  of  Science 
was  now  carried  on  more  vigoroufly  than  ever.  The  Tide 
of  Learning  and  Humanity  ran  every  Day  with  greater 
Force,  and,  after  the  famous  Cato,  fcarce  met  with  any 
to  oppofe  it.  Between  this  Period  and  the  Death  of  Sylla 
(fcarce  feventy  Years,)  the  moft  renowned  Orators  Craffus 
and  Antony  ruled  the  Forum,  who  were  fucceeded  by  Sul- 
picius,  Coifa,  Hortenfius,  and  other  great  Names  recorded 
by  Tully  in  his  Brutus.  At  the  fame  Time,  the  two  Scce- 
Wa's,  the  Augur  and  the  Pontiff,  advanced  Civil  Law  to 
its  full  Perfection.  And  Lucretius  (who  wrote  about  the 
Time  of  the  Jugur thine  War)  as  he  excelled  even  the 
Grecian  Difciples  of  Epicurus,  in  explaining  and  defending 

(a)Vll.  Paterc.  lib.  I.  cap,  13.     (b)  lb.     (c)  Sir  Will.  Temple's  Mljcel. 
P.  l.  Efiay  4.     (dj  Vid.  Cajaubin,  Cbronthg.  ad  Pilyb. 
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his  Do&rine,  fo  he  dire£b  us  where  to  begin,  in  fixing 
the  Height  and  Purity  of  the  Roman  Poetry  and  Style  (a). 
Philofophers  were  now  in  univerfal  Honour  and  Requeft, 
being  invited  from  all  Parts  for  the  Education  and  Inftruc- 
tion  of  young  Patricians,  and  for  the  Advice  and  Affiftance 
of  the  great  Minifters  of  State.  And  what  is  moil  furpri- 
fing,  Arts  and  Civility  were  rather  encouraged,  than  fright- 
ed away  by  the  Wars ;  and  the  Mufes,  like  their  Patronefs 
Minerva,  had  very  often  their  Refidence  in  theCamp.  Sylla 
himfelf  wrote  two  and  twenty  Books  of  Memoirs  (b),  and 
contributed,  in  an  extraordinary  Manner,  to  the  Advance- 
ment of  Knowledge,  by  tranfporting  to  Rome  the  famous 
Library  of  Apellicon  the  Peripatetic,  in  which  were  mod  of 
the  Works  of  Arijiotte  and  Tbeophrajlus  which  had  been  long 
unknown  to  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Followers  (c). 

Sylla' s  Rival,  Marius,  was  the  only  Man  of  Note,  in  that 
Age,  who  retained  the  old  Ferocity  and  unpoHfhed  Man- 
ner of  the  firft  Romans.  He,  indeed,  would  never  ftudy  Greek, 
nor  fuffer  that  Language  to  be  ufed  in  any  Matters  of  Con- 
fequence;  as  thinking  it  ridiculous  to  bellow  Time  in  that 
Learning,  the  Teachers  whereof  were  little  better  than 
Slaves  (d). 

But  then  Lucullus,  who  fucceeded  Sylla  in  the  military 
Glory,  as  to  Matters  of  Learning  was  much  his  Superior. 
In  his  Youth  he  had  fo  abfolute  a  Command  of  the  two 
only  Tongues  then  in  Ufe,  that  upon  a  Projeft  of 
compiling  a  Hiftory,  he  fairly  took  his  Chance,  whether 
he  mould  write  in  Greek  or  Latin,  in  Profe  or  Verfe.  And 
after  all  his  Feats  of  Arms  in*the  Mithridutic  War,  when 
he  was  deprived  of  his  Command  by  the  prevailing  Faction 
of  Pompey,  the  great  Employment  of  his  Privacy  and  Re-  \ 
treat  was  the  promoting  of  Knowledge.  With  this  Defign 
he  built  a  Library,  furnifhed  it  with  a  vafr.  Number  of 
Books  fairly  tranfcribed,  and  made  it  free  to  all  Vifitants. 
The  Walks  and  Schools,  which  he  raifed  near  the  Library, 
were  always  full  of  Grecians,  who  retiring  hither  fromBu- 
finefs,  diverted  one  another  with  Conferences  and  Debates, 
in  the  fame  Manner  <as  was  ufed  in  their  own  Country; 
making  Advantage  of  friendly  Converfation,  toward  the 
Improvement  of  their  Underflandings.  Lucullus  himfelf 
often  ftudied  here,  fometimes  difputed   with  the    learned 

(a)  Sir  Will  Temple's  Mifcel  P.  4.  Eflay  I. 

(b)  Plutarckus  in  Sylla.        (c)  Ibid.  St  Strafo.   lib.  13.        (J J   Plutarch. 
'm  Marit. 
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Men,  and  fomctimcs  giving  his  Advice  in  Matters  of  State, 
to  thofe   that    defired  it;  though  he  meddled  with  no  pub- 
lic Bufinefs  in  Perfon.     He  was  very  well  verfed  in  all  the 
of   Philofophy,  but   adhered  clofely  to'-the   old  Aca- 
as  his  Friend  Cicero  was  a  great  Advocate  for 
evp.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  the  latter  Book  of  the 
Academk  Quejliartt  infcribed  to  Lucullus;  where  that-great 
it  in  defending  the  Opinions  of  his  Sc£  (a). 

The  whole  Majeily  of  Language,  and  Height  of  Elo- 
quence, fhone  out,  as  it  were,  all  at  once,  in  Tully ;  fo 
that  Paterculus  has  well  obferved,  Deleflari  ante  ev.m  paucif- 
fu,,is,  mirari  vera  nemineyi  poffis,  niji  aut  ab  Mo  vifum,  aut 
qui  ilium  viderit  (b). 

Perhaps  the  fame  Remark  will  hold  good  in  his  Philo- 
fophy ;  or,  at  leaft,  with  refpefl:  to  his  Predeceflbrs,  the 
latter  Study  will  yield  an  equal  Praife  with  the  former. 
For  to  handle  this  Subje£t  in  Latin  Profe,  was  purely  a 
new  Province  referved  for  his  Management,  and  left  un- 
touched until  that  Time  by  the  Learned.  Thus  much  he 
lets  us  know  in  feveral  Parts  of  his  Works,  particularly  in 
his  Poem  to  the  Tufculan  Queflions ;  where  at  the  fame 
Time  he  gives  us  a  fhort  Account  of  the  Progrefs  and  Ad- 
vances of  Arts  among  the  Romans,  infinitely  worth  the 
tranferibing.  Menm  femper  judicium  fuit,  cVc.  It  was  al- 
ways my  Opinion,  fays  he,  That  either  our  Countrymen  have 
"been  more  happy  in  their  Inventions  oj  every  Kind,  than  the 
Greeks  ;  or,  That  they  have  made  a  vaji  Improvement  in  what- 
ever they  borrowed  from  that  Nation,  and  thought  worth  their 
•while  to  polifij  and  refine.  For  as  to  the  Conducl  of  Life,  and 
the  Rules  of  Breeding  and  Behaviour,  together  with  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Family  Concerns,  we  are  Alajlers  of  more  Exacl- 
ttefs,  and  lave  a  much genteeler  Air.  If  we  afcend  to  the  Go- 
verning and  Regulating  of  public  States,  our  Ancejhrs  may  jufl- 
ly  claim  the  Preference  in  this  Part  of  H'ifdom,  on  Account  of 
their  admirable  Laws  and  Inflitutions.  In  military  Affairs  we 
have  made  a  more  cor.fiderable  Advance  than  any  before  us ; 
which  is  owing  no  lefs  to  our  Difcipline,  than  to  cur  Native 
Bravery. 

'Tis  true,  Greece  has  always  had  the  Renown  beyond  us  for 
their  Attainments  in  every  Part  of  Learning,  and  it  was  an  eafy 
Matter  to  conquer,  when  they  met  with  no  Oppofition.  Poetry, 
the  mofl  antient  Sort  of  Writing,  had  but  a  late  Rece-tion  among 

j)  Platarcbut  in  Luc ulle.  (I)  Htfi,  lib.  i.  cap.  if. 
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us:  For  Livius  Andronicus  prefented  his  fir Jl  Dramatic  Piece, 
510  (it  mould  be  514)  Tears  after  the  Building  c/  Rome,  in 
the  Confulfhip  of  C.  Claudius,  Son  to  Appius  Caecus,  and 
M.  Tuditanas,  a  Tear  before  the  Birth  of  Ennius,  who  it 
Senior  to  Plautus  and  Naevius. 

As  hegoes  on,  he  attributes  theflowProgrefsofPoetry  to  the 
wantofdueRewardand  Encouragement,  and  tells  us,  that,  in 
a  public  Oration  of  Cato,  it  was  objected  as  a  Reproach  to 
Marcus  Nobilior,  that  he  carried  the  Poet  Ennius  with  him  in- 
to /Etolia,  when  he  went  to  refide  there  as  Governor.  That 
there  was  no  Part  of  the  Mathematics  (which  the  Grecians 
efteemed  fo  honourable  a  Study)  of  Ufe  in  Rome,  but  the  bare 
Knowledge  of  Menfuration,  and  Arithmetic.  As  to  Oratory, 
he  obferves,  that  the  Romans  embraced  it  very  foon,  but  at 
■firft  without  the  Advantages  of  a  learned  Inftitution;  which 
were  afterwards  added  with  fo  much  Succefs,  as  to  fet  them 
on  equal  Terms  with  the  moll  eloquent  Maflers  of  Greece  : 
But  that  Philofophy  had  lain  neglected  till  that  Time,  and  had 
met  with  no  eminent  Author  to  adorn  it  in  the  Latin  Tongue. 
This  therefore  he  profeffeth  to  undertake  as  his  proper  Office ; 
and  how  happily  he  fucceeded  in  the  Attempt,  his  Works  on 
that  Subject  will  be  a  lafting  Argument. 

If  we  compare  Tully  with  his  Friend  Atticus,  we  find  them 
both  together  anfwering  the  twoexcellent  Ends  of  Philofophy, 
the  Service  of  the  Public,  and  the  private  Eafe  and  Tran- 
quillity of  an  inofFenfive  Life.  The  Former  directed  all  his 
Studies  to  Action,  in  the  Defence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Oppofing  of  all  Defigns  on  its  Liberty  :  The  Latter, 
never  entering  the  Scene  of  Bufinefs,  made  himfelf  equally 
honoured  and  courted  by  all  Parties,  from  Sylla  to  Augufius 
Cafar.  The  one  gained  to  himfelf  more  Glory,  the  other 
more  hearty  Love  and  Efteem;  and  I  believe  mod  Perfons 
would  be  inclined  to  follow  Atticus,  and  to  commend  Cicero. 
Craffus,  Pompey,  Antony,'  Ccefar,  Cato,  and  Brutus,  who 
made  fuch  aNcife  in  the  World,  almoll  all  at  the  fame  Time, 
were  the  mofc  refined  Scholars  of  their  Age.  The  three  firfl 
indeed  confined  themfelves  to  the  Practice  of  Eloquence,  till 
they  were  wholly  diverted  by  the  Profefilon  of  Arms.  But 
the  three  laft,  as  they  outihone  the  former  in  Oratory,  fo 
they  had  made  much  greater  Advances  in  the  other  Parts  of 
Human  Learning.  Poetry  and  Philofophy  were  the  Diver- 
fion  of  Cafarh  leifure  Flours;  and  his  Commentaries  will  be 
the  Model  of  good  Language,  as  long  as  himfelf  is  the  Ex- 
ample of  great  Achievements. 

The 
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The  whole  Conduft  of  Catoh  Life  fhews  him  a  greater 
Stoic  than  the  moft  rigid  ProfefTors  of  that  Sect ;  or,  however 
they  might  equal  him  in  Knowledge,  'tis  certain  he  fhamed 
them  in  Practice. 

Brutus  had  been  a  Hearer  of  all  the  Se£ts  of  Philofophers, 
and  made  fome  Proficiency  in  every  one.  When  a  Soldier 
under  Pompey,  in  the  Civil  Wars,  all  the  Time  that  he  was 
in  the  Camp,  except  what  he  fpent  in  the  General's  Company, 
he  employed  in  Reading  and  Study.  And  the  very  Day  before 
the  decifive  Battle  at  Pbarfalia,  tho'  it  was  then  the  Middle 
of  Summer,  and  the  Camp  under  many  Inconveniencies, 
and  he  himfelf  extremely  haraffed  and  out  of  Order  ;  yet, 
while  others  were  either  laid  down  to  fleep,  or  taken  up 
with  Apprehenfions  about  the  Iffue  of  the  Fight,  he  fpent 
all  his  Time,  'till  the  Evening,  in  writing  an  Epitome  of 
Polybius  (a). 

It  is  univerfally  known,  that  the  Roman  Literature,  as  well 
as  Empire,  was  in  its  higheft  Afcendant  under  Augujlus.  All 
the  delicate  Fruits  tranfplanted  from  Greece  were  now  in 
their  Bloflbm,  being  cherifhed  by  theCalmnefs  of  theSeafon, 
and  cultivated  by  the  Hand  of  an  Emperor. 

I  have  often  wondered,  that  Maecenas  fhould  carry 
away  the  fole  Honour  of  encouraging  the  Wit  and  Know- 
ledge of  this  Reign;  when  it  feems  probable,  that  he  a£ted 
only  in  Imitation  of  his  Mailer;  as  the  Humours  of  Princes 
commonly  determine  the  Inclinations  of  their  Favourites. 
The  quite  contrary  happened  to  the  other  great  Minifter 
/lgrippa  ;  the  Glory  of  his  Exploits  was  referred  to  the  Em- 
peror, while  the  Emperor's  Bounty  advanced  Maecenas's 
Efteem.  And,  indeed,  the  Celebration  of  Augustus's 
Triumphs  and  the  Panegyrics  on  his  Piety  were  fufficient 
to  fet  him  out  in  the  moft  glaring  Colours :  But  had  Maecenas 
been  denied  the  mining  Character  of  a  Patron,  he  might 
have  rolled  on  in  Silence  among  Epicurus's  Herd,  and  we 
fhould  fcarce  have  feen  him  drawn  by  the  Poet's  Hand,  un- 
lefs  in  the  fame  Pofture  as  Silenus. 

Jnf.atutn  bejlemo  venas,  utfemper,  Iaccho  : 
Serta  procul  capiti  tantum  delapfa  jacebant, 
Et  gravis  attritu  pendebat  cantharus  anfd  (b). 


(•)  Plutarch,  in  Brut.  (*)  Virgil  Eclog.  6. 

But 
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But  whoever  of  the  Two  was  the  nobler  Patron,  Augujlus 
mud  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  greater  Scholar.  And 
for  Proof,  we  need  go  no  further  than  Suetonius,  who  has  fpent 
no  lefs  than  fix  Chapters  on  the  Learning  of  this  Emperor. 
His  prodigious  Induftry  in  the  Study  of  Eloquence  and  liberal 
Arts ;  his  Labour  in  compofing  every  Thing  that  he  fpoke  in 
Public,  tho'  he  had  a  very  good  Faculty  at  extempore  Haran- 
gues ;  his  polite  and  clear  Style,  his  accurate  Knowledge  of 
the  Grecian  Literature,  by  the  Afliftance  of  their  heft  Ma- 
ilers of  Rhetoric  and  Philofophy ;  the  Thirteen  Books  of  the 
Kirtorv  of  his  own  Life  ;  his  Exhortation  to  Philofophy,  with 
feveral  other  Works  in  Profe  ;  his  Book  of  Hexameters,  and 
another  of  Epigrams:  all  confidered  together,  may  equal  him 
with  the  moil:  learned  Princes  in  Hiflory. 

Being  thus  arrived  at  the  higher!  Point  of  the  Roman  At- 
tainments, it  cannot  be  unpleaiant  to  look  about  us,  and  to 
take  a  lhort  Survey  of  the  Productions  in  every  Kind.  Elo- 
quence indeed  will  appear  at  fome  Diftance,  rather  in  the 
Auguftan  Age,  than  in  Augujlus^  Reign,  ending  in  Cicero,  at 
the  Diilolurion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Not  that  his  Death 
was  properly  the  Ruin  of  his  Profefllon  ;  for  the  Philofopher 
might  have  lived  much  longer,  and  yet  the  Orator  had  been 
gone,  when  once  the  antient  Liberty  was  taken  away,  which 
infpired  him  with  all  his  lofty  Thoughts,  and  was  the  very 
Soul  of  his  Harangues.  But  then  the  Bounds  of  Hiftory  and 
Poetry  were  fixed  under  the  Emperor's  Protection,  by  Livy, 
Virgil,  and  Horace.  And  if  we  defire  a  View  of  Philofophy, 
the  Two  Poets  will  account  for  that,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  Province. 

I  think  none  will  deny  Horace  the  Elogy  given  him  by  a 
celebrated  Writer,  That  he  was  the  greatejl  Majler  of  Lije, 
and  of  true  Senfe  in  the  Conduct  of  it  (a).  Efpecially  fince  the 
Author  of  that  Judgment  is  one  of  thofe  whom  (had  he  lived 
then)  Horace  himfelf  would  have  willingly  chofe  for  his 
Judge;  and  inferted  in  that  fhort  Catalogue  of  Men  of  Wit 
and  Honour,  whom  he  defired  mould  approve  his  Labours  {b). 
Whether  or  no  the  common  Saying  be  true,  that  if  all 
Arts  and  Sciences  were  loft,  they  might  be  found  in  Virgil, 
it  is  plain,  he  dived  very  deep  into  the  Myfteries  of  natural 
Science,  which  he  fets9forth  in  all  its  Ornaments,  in  feveral 
Parts  of  his  fublime  Work.     And  in  that  admirable  Place  of 

{a)  Sir  Will.  Temple's  Mifctl.  p.  2.  EflTay  2.  (J)  Book  i.  Sit.  10. 

his 
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his  fecond  Georgic,  when  he  exprefTeth,  in  a  Sort  of  Tran- 
fport,  his  Inclinations  to  Poetry,  he  feems  to  direct  its  whole 
End  towards  the  Speculations  of  the  Philofophers,  and  to 
make  the  Mufes  Hand- Maids  to  Nature* 

Me  vero  primum  dulces  ante  omnia  Mufa, 
Quarum  facrafcro,  ingenti  percuffus  amorey 
Accipiant\  ccelique  vias  &  Jydera  monjlrent, 
Defcfius folis  varios,  Lunaque  Lahores  : 
Unde  tremor  terris\  qud  vi  maria  ulta  tumefcant 
Obicibus  ruptis  rurfufque  in  feipfa  reftdant  : 
6)uid  tantum  Oceano  proper entfe  tingerefoles 
Uyberni ;  vel  qua  tardis  mora  noflibus  objiet. 

For  met  the  firft  Defire,  which  does  controul 

All  the  Inferior  Wheels  that  move  my  Soul, 

Is,  that  the  Mufe  me  her  High-Prieft  would  make, 

Into  her  holy  Scenes  of  Myftery  take, 

And  open  there,  to  my  Mind's  purged  Eye, 

Thofe  Wonders  which  to  Senfe  the  Gods  deny  : 

How  in  the  Moon  fuch  Change  of  Shapes  is  found  ; 

The  Moon,  the  changing  World'*  eternal  Bound  : 

What  (hakes  the  folid  Earth:  What  ftrong  Difeafe 

Dares  trouble  the  far  Centre's  antient  Eafe : 

What  makes  the  Sea  retreat,  and  what  advance; 

Varieties  too  regular  for  Chance: 

What  drives  the  Chariot  on  of  Winter's  Light, 

And  flops  the  laxy  Waggon  of  the  Night. 

Mr.  Cowley. 

After  Auguftus,  the  Roman  Mufes,  as  well  as  the  Eagles, 
ftoopcd  from  their  former  Height ;  and,  perhaps,  one  of 
thefe  Misfortunes  might  be  a  neceflary  Confequence  of  the 
other.  I  am  very  forry,  when  I  find  either  of  them  attri- 
buted to  the  Change  of  Government  and  the  Settlement  of 
the  Monarchy  :  For  had  the  Maxims  and  the  Example  of 
Auguftus  been  purfued  by  his  Succeffbrs,  the  Empire,  in  all 
Probability,  might  have  been  much  more  glorious  than  the 
Commonwealth.  But  while  a  new  Scheme  of  Politics  was 
introduced  by  Tiberius,  and  the  Cafars  began  to  act  what 
the  Tarquins  would  have  been  afhamed  of,  the  Learning 
might  be  very  well  corrupted,  together  with  the  Manners 
and  the  Dilcipline,  and  all  beyond  any  Hopes  of  a  Recovery. 

It 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  fome  of  the  worft  Princes  were 
the  moft  paflionate  Affe&orS  of  Learning,  particularly  Ti- 
berius, Claudius,  and  Nero  :  but  this  rather  deterred  other 
Men  from  fuch  Attempts,  than  encouraged  them  in  their 
Purfuits ;  while  an  applauded  Scholar  was  as  much  envied 
as  a  fortunate  Commander  ;  and  a  Rival  in  Wit  accounted 
as  dangerous  as  a  Contender  for  the  Empire :  The  firft  be- 
ing certainly  the  more  hardy  Combatant,  who  dared  chal- 
lenge his  Mafters  at  their  own  Weapons. 

Whatever  Effays  were  made  to  recover  the  languifhing 
Arts  under  Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  (for  this  laft  too 
was  an  Encourager  of  Poetry,  tho'  he  banifhed  the  Philofo- 
phers,)  fcarce  ferved  to  any  better  Purpofe,  than  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  poor  Succefs  of  Study  and  Application,  while  the 
antient  Genius  was  wanting. 

In  the  fix  next  Reigns  immediately  following  Domitian, 
Learning  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  Sort  of  lucid  Interval,  and 
the  banifhed  Favourite  was  again  admitted  to  the  Court, 
being  highly  countenanced  and  applauded  by  the  bed  Set  of 
Princes  Rome  ever  faw. 

Not  to  inquire  after  the  Productions  of  the  other  Reigns, 
the  ufeful  Labours  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny  ^junior, 
will  make  the  Government  of  Trojan  more  famous  than  all 
his  Feats  of  Arms.  If  they  are  lefs  happy  in  their  Language 
than  the  Antients,  in  other  Refpe&s,  perhaps,  they  have 
overmatched  them  :  The  Hiftorians  in  the  Delicacy  of  their 
Politics,  and  the  fincere  Truth  of  their  Relations';  and  the 
Orator  in  his  Wit  and  good  Senfe.  If  we  add  to  thefe  Plu- 
tarch, who  wrote  moft  of  his  Works  in  Rome,  and  was  ho- 
noured by  Trajan  with  the  Confulfhip,  and  @hiintiHan,  who 
flourifhed  a  very  little  Time  before  ;  they  may  pafs  for  the 
Twilight  of  Learning  after  the  Sun-fet  of  the  Ait  gup  an  Age ; 
or  rather  be  refembled  to  a  glimmering  Taper,  which  calls 
a  double  Light  when  it  is  juft  on  the  Point  of  expiring. 

It  is  an  Obfervation  of  Sir  William  Temple,  That  all  the 
Latin  Books,  which  we  have  till  the  End  of  Trajan,  and  all  the 
Greek  till  the  End  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  have  a  true  and  "very 
ef.imable  Value ;  but  that  all  written  fince  that  Time,  owe 
their  Price  purely  to  our  Curiofity,  and  not  to  their  own 
Worth  and  Excellence. 

But  the  Purity  of  the  Tongue  was  long  before  corrupted, 
and  ended,  in  Sir  William  Templet  Judgment,  with  Velleius 
Paterculus,  under  Tiberius.     The  Reafon  he  affigns  for  this 

Decay, 
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Decay,  is 'the  ftrange  Refort  of  the  ruder  Nations  to  Rome, 

after  the  Conqueft  of  their  own  Countries. 

Thus  the  Gauls  and  Germans  flocked  in  Multitudes  both  to 
the  Army  and  the  City,  after  the  reducing  of  thofe  Parts  by 
Julius  Cafar,  Auguftus,  and  Tiberius ;  as  many  Spaniards  and 
Syrians  had  done  before, on  the  like  Account:  But  the  greateft 
Confluenceof  Foreigners  followed  upon  the  Victories  of  T'rc/'aw 
in  the  Eajl,  and  his  Eft ablifhment  of  the  Three  new  Provinces, 
Armenia ,  Ajfyria,  and  Mefopotamia.  And  though  Adrian  vo- 
luntarily relinquifhed  thefe  new  Acquifitions,  yet  the  prodi- 
gious Swarms  of  the  Natives,  who  had  waited  on  his  Pre- 
decefTors  Triumphs,  were  ftill  obliged  to  live  in  Rome,  in 
the  Condition  of  Slaves. 

The  greateit  Part  of  the  fucceeding  Princes,  who  found 
it  fo  hard  an  Enterprise  to  defend  their  own  Territories, 
had  little  Leifure  or  Concern  to  guard  the  Pofleflions  of  the 
Mufes.  And  therefore  Claudian  in  thofe  Verfes  of  his  Pa- 
negyric or  Stilico, 

Hinc  prifcee  redeunt  artes,  felicibus  inde 
Jngeniis  aperitur  iter,  defpeclaque  MuftS 
Colla  levant ; 

is  guilty  of  a  great  Piece  of  Flattery,  in  making  that  Mini- 
fter  the  Reftorer  of  polite  Studies,  when  it  is  plain,  that  in 
his  Time  (under  Honorius)  were  the  laft  Strugglings  of  the 
Roman  State. 

The  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  foon  carried  all  before  them, 
might  eafily  fright  Learning  and  Sciences  off  the  Stage, 
fince  they  were  already  fo  much  out  of  Countenance;  and 
thus  render  the  Conquerors  of  the  Univerfe  as  rough  and  il- 
literate as  their  firft  Progenitors. 

In  this  Manner,  the  Inundations  of  the  barbarous  People 
proved  equally  fatal  to  the  Arts  and  Empire  ;  and  Rome  her- 
felf,  when  (he  ceafed  to  be  the  Miftrefs  of  the  World,  in  £ 
little  Time,  quite  forgot  to  fpeak  Latin. 
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Of  the  Roman    Education. 

IT  is  an  obvious  Remark,  that  the  ftrongefl  Body  owes 
its  Vigour,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  very  Milk  it  re- 
ceived in  its  Infancy,  and  to  the  firft  knitting  of  the  Joints : 
That  the  mod  ftately  Trees,  and  the  faireft  of  Herbs  and 
Flowers,  are  beholden  for  their  Shade  and  Beauty  to  the 
Hand  that  firfr.  fixed  them  in  an  agreeable  Soil  :  which  Ad- 
vantage if  they  happen  to  want,  they  feldom  fail  to  dege- 
nerate into  Wildnefs,  and  to  afTume  a  Nature  quite  diffe- 
rent from  their  proper  Species.  Every  one  knows  how  to 
fipply  the  fame  Observation  to  Morals,  who  has  the  Senfe 
to  difcover  it  in  Naturals.  Hence  the  moft  renowned  People 
inHiftoryare  thofe,  whofe  Lawgivers  thought  it  their  nobleft 
and  moft  important  Work  to  prefcribe  Rules  for  the  early 
Inftru&ion  of  Youth.  On  this  Bafis  Lycurgus  founded  the 
glorious  Difcipline  of  the  Spartans,  which  continued  for 
Five  Hundred  Years,  without  any  confiderable  Violation. 
The  Indian  Brachmans  had  a  Strain  beyond  all  the  Wit  of 
Greece,  beginning  their  Care  of  Mankind  even  before  their 
Birth,  and  employing  much  Thoughts  and  Diligence  about  the 
Diet  and  Entertainment  of  their  Breeding  Women  ;  fo  far  as  to 
furnijhjhem  with  plea/ant  Imaginations,  to  covipofe  their  Minds 
and  their  Sleep  with  the  bejl  Temper,  during  the  Time  that  they 
carried  their  Burthens  (a) . 

Plutarch  feverely  reprehends  theCondu6t  of  Nu ma,  that,  in 
his  Settlement  of  the  Roman  State,  he  did  not  in  the  firft  Place 
provide  and  conftitute  Rules  for  the  Education  of  Children; 

\ 
(a)  Sir  Will.  Temple's  Mifcel.  P.  z.  Effay  i. 

and 
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and  makes  the  RemiiTnefs  in  this  early  Difcipline,  the  chief 
Caufe  of  the  feditious  and  turbulent  Temper  of  that  People, 
and  what  contributed  highly  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Common- 
wealth (a).  Thus  much  indeed  feems  agreed  on  by  all  the 
latter  Hiftorians,  That  in  the  loofer  Times  of  the  Empire, 
the  fhameful  Negligence  of  Parents  and  Inftru&ors,  with 
its  neceflary  Confequence,  the  Corruption  and  Decay  of 
Morality  and  good  Letters,  flruck  a  very  great  Blow  towards 
the  diffolving  of  that  glorious  Fabric.  But  in  the  rifing 
Ages  of  Rome,  while  their  Primitive  Integrity  and  Virtue 
flourimed  with  their  Arms  and  Command,  the  training  up 
of  Youth  was  looked  on  as  a  moll  facred  Duty ;  and  they 
thought  themfelves  in  the  highefl:  Manner  obliged  to  leave 
fit  Succeflbrsto  the  Empire  of  the  World.  So  that  upon  a 
fhort  Survey  of  the  whole  Method  of  Difcipline  from  the 
Birth  to  the  Entrance  on  public  Bufinefs,  they  will  appear 
fo  far  to  have  exceeded  the  Wifdom  and  Care  of  other  Na- 
tions, as  to  contend  for  this  Glory,  even  with  the  antient 
Spartans,  whom  Plutarch  has  magnified  fo  much  beyond 
them :  Efpecially,  if  we  agree  with  a  great  Judge,  That 
the  taking  no  Care  about  the  Learning,  but  only  about  the 
Livejs  and  Manners  of  Children,  may  be  juftly  thought  a 
Defect  in  Lycurgus's  Inflitution  (b). 

Ghiintilian  (orTacitus)  in  the  Dialogue  deOratoribus,  gives 
an  excellent  Account  of  the  old  Way  of  breeding  Children, 
and  fets  it  off  with  great  Advantage,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  modern. 

"  As  foon  as  the  Child  was  born,  he  was  not  given  in 
"  Charge  to  an  hired  Nurfe,  to  live  with  her  in  fome  piti- 
'«  ful  Hole  that  ferved  for  her  Lodging;  hut  was  brought 
*<  up  in  the  Lap  and  Bofom  of  the  Mother,  who  reckoned  it 
"  among  her  chief  Commendations  to  keep  the  Houfe  and 
'«  to  attend  the  Children.  Some  antient  Matron  was  pitch- 
"  ed  on  out  of  theNeighbours,  whofeLife  and  Manners  ren- 
"  dered  her  worthy  of  that  Office,  to  whofe  Care  the  Chil- 
*'  dren  of  every  Family  were  committed ;  before  whom  'twas 
"  reckoned  the  moft  heinous  Thing  in  the  World  to  fpeak  an 
"  ill  Word  or  to  do  an  ill ■  Action.  Nor  had  (he  an  Eye  only 
«'  on  their  Inftru&ion,  and  the  Bufinefs  that  they  were  to  fol- 
««  low,  but,  with  an  equal  Modefty  and  Gravity,  fhe  re- 
"  gulated  their   very  Diverfions    and   Recreations      Thus 

{a)  Plutarch  Compar.  of  Numa  and  Lycurt  (£)  Arch-billiop  Tillotjon'% 
Sermon  of  Education. 

"  Cornelia 
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"  Cornelia,  Auretia,  and  Attia,  Mothers  to  the  Gracchi,  Jul/- 
«  us  Ctefar,  and  Augujlus,  are  reported  to  have  undertaken 
"  the  Office  of  Governeffes,  and  to  have  employed  them- 
«  felves  in  the  Education  of  Noblemens  Children.  The 
*<  Stri£tnefs  and  Severity  of  fuch  an  Inftitution  had  this 
'*  very  good  Defign,  Tliat  the  Mind,  being  thuspreferved 
*<  in  its  primitive  Innocence  and  Integrity,  and  not  de- 
"  bauched  by  ill  Cuftom  or  ill  Example,  might  apply  it- 
"  felf  with  the  greateft  Willingnefs  to  the  liberal  Arts, 
**  and  ernbrace  them  with  all  its  Powers  and  Faculties. 
"  That,  whether  it  was  particularly  inclined  either  to  the 
'*  Profeffion  of  Arms,  or  to  the  Underftanding  of  the 
*<  Law,  or  to  the  Practice  of  Eloquence,  it  might  mflke 
"  that  its  only  Bufinels,  and  greedily  drink  in  the  whole 
"  Knowledge  of  the  favourite  Study. 

"  But  now  the  young  Infant  is  given  in  Charge  to  fome 
f(  poor  Grecian  Wench  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  Servant- 
"  men,  perhaps,  are  joined  in  the  CommiiTion  ;  gene- 
*?  rally  the  meanefr.  and  moft  ill-bred  of  the  whole  Pack, 
"  and  fuch  as  are  unfit  for  any  ferious  Bufinefs.  From  the 
il  Stories  and  Tattle  of  fuch  fine  Companions,  the  foft 
"  and  flexible  Nature  muft  take  its  firfb  Impreffion  and 
"  Bent.  Over  the  whole  Family  there  is  not  the  leaft 
*c  Care  taken  of  what  is  'aid  or  do'r.e  before  the  Child  ; 
"  while  the  very  Parents,  inftead  of  inuring  their  dear 
"  little  Ones  to  Virtue  and  Modefty,  accuftom  them,  on  v 
'*  the  quite  contrary,  to  Licentioufnefs  and  Wantonnefs, 
"  the  natural  Refult  of  which  is  a  fettled  Impudence,  and 
(i  a  Contempt  of  thofe  very  Parents,  and  every  Body 
"  elfe." 

Thus  although  the  Care  and  InftrncYion  of  Youth,  among 
the  old  Romans,  had  been  provided  ior  by  the  public  Laws, 
as  in  the  Spartan  State,  yet  the  voluntary  Diligence  of  Pa- 
rents would  have  made  all  fuch  Regulations  fuperfluous. 

Among  the  Domeftic  Cares,  it  will  not  be  from  the 
Purpofe  to  take  particular  Notice  of  one,  which  required 
little  Trouble  or  Difficulty,  and  yet  proved  as  beneficial 
and  ferviceable  as  any  other  Inftitution  :  I  mean  the  ufing 
of  Children  to  fpeak  the  Language  purely  at  firfc,  by  let- 
ting them  hear  nothing  but  the  trueft  and  moil  proper 
Phrafe.  By  this  only  Advantage  feveral  Perfons  arrived  at 
no  ordinary  Repute  in  the  Forum,  who  were  fo  unhappy 
as  to  want  many  other  Qualifications. 

C  fully 
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Tully  fays,  that  the  Gracchi  were  educated,  non  tarn  in 
gremio,  quam  in  fermone  Matrix :  And  he  reports  of  C.  Curio 
who  was  reckoned  the  third  Orator  of  his  Time,  that  he 
underflood  no  Poet,  had  read  no  Books  of  Eloquence,  had 
made  no  Hiftorical  Collections ;  and  had  no  Knowledge  of 
the  public  or  private  Part  of  the  Law.  The  only  Thing 
which  gained  him  his  Applaufe  was  a  clear,  mining  Phrafe, 
and  a  fudden  Quicknefs  and  Fluency  of  Expreilion.  This 
he  got  purely  by  the  Benefit  of  his  private  Education  ;  being 
ufed  to  a  correct  and  polimed  way  of  fpeaking  in  the 
Houfe  where  he  was  brought  up.  fa) 

For  Matters,  in  the  firft  Place,  they  had  the  Literatores, 
or  rfay.fA.cClara'1,  who  taught  the  Children  to  read  and  write  : 
To  thefe  they  were  committed  about  the  Age  of  Six  or 
Seven  Years  (b).  Being  come  from  under  their  Care, 
they  were  fent  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  to  learn  the  Art  of 
fpeaking  well,  and  the  understanding  of  Authors :  Or  more 
frequently  in  the  Houfe  of  great  Men  fome  eminent  Gram- 
marian was  entertained  for  that  Employment. 

It  is  pleafant  to  confider,  what  Prudence  was  ufed  in 
thefe  early  Years,  to  inftil  into  the  Childrens  Minds  a  Love 
and  Inclination  to  the  Forum,  whence  they  were  to  expert 
the  greatefl:  Share  of  their  Honours  and  Preferments.  For 
Cicero  tells  Atticus,  in  his  Second  Book  de  Legibus,  That 
when  they  were  Boys,  they  ufed  to  learn  the  famous  Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  by  Heart,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
they  did  an  excellent  Poem.  And  Plutarch  relates  in  his 
Life  of  the  younger  Catoy  That  the  very  Children  had  a 
Play,  in  -vhich  they  a£red  Pleadings  of  Caufes  before  the 
Judges ;  accufing  one  another,  and  carrying  the  condemned 
Party  to  Prifon. 

The  Matters  already  mentioned,  together  with  the  In- 
ftruc~tors  in  the  feveral  So,rts  of  manly  Exercifes,  for  the 
improving  of  their  natural  Strength  and  Force,  do  not  pro- 
perly deferve  that  Name,  if  fet  in  View  with  the  Rhe- 
toricians and  Philofophers ;  who,  after  that  Reafon  had 
difplayed  her  Faculties,  and  eftablifhed  her  Command,  were 
employed  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the  Advantages  of  Nature, 
and  to  give  the  laft  Hand  toward  the  forming  of  a  Roman 
Citizen.  Few  Perfons  made  any  great  Figure  on  the  Scene 
of  Action  in  their  own  Time,  or  in  Hiflory  afterwards, 
who,  befides  the  conftant  frequenting  of  Public  Lectures, 

(a)     Cic.  in  Brut.  (b)   VtJ.  Pacier  in  Herat.  Sat.  I .  Lib.  I. 

did 
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did  not  keep  with  them  in  the  Houfe  fome  eminent  Pro- 
feflbr  of  Oratory  or  Wifdom. 

I  have  often  thought,  That  one  main  Reafon  of  the  pro- 
digious Progrefs  made  by  the  Roman  Youths,  under  thefe 
private  Tutors,  was  the  perfect  Love  and  Endearment  which 
we  find  to  have  been  between  Mafter  and  Scholar,  by  which 
Means  Government  and  Inftru£tion  proceeded  in  the  fweet- 
eft  and  eafieft  way.  All  Perfons  in  the  happy  Ages  of  Rome 
had  the  Honour  and  Refpect  for  their  Teachers,  as  Perftus 
had  for  his  Mafter,  Cornutus  the  Stoic;  to  whom  addrefling 
himfelf  in  his  fifth  Satire,  he  thus  admirably  describes  his 
own  Love  and  Piety  to  his  Governor,  and  the  ftric-t  Friend- 
ihip  that  was  between  them. 

Cumque  iter  ambiguum  ejl,  £5?  vita  nefcius  error 

Diducit  trepidas  ramofa  in  compita  mentes, 

Me  tibi  fuppofui  :  teneros  tu  fufctpis  annos 

Socratio,  Cornute,  ftnu ;  tunc  fallere  folers 

Appoftta  intortos  extendit  regula  mores  ; 

Ei  premitur  ratione  animus,  vincique  labor  at  9 

Artificemque  tuo  ducit  fub  pollice  vultum. 

*Tecum  etenim  longos  minime  confumere  foles  ; 

Et  tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  nodes. 

Unum  opus,  Z£  requiem  pariter  difponimus  ambo. 

At  que  verecunda  laxamus  feria  nienfd, 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubites  amb  0  rum  fader e  certo 

Con/entire  dies,  C5*  ab  unofidere  duci. 

Nojlra  vel  eequali  fufpendit  tempora  libra. 

Parca  tenax  veri,  feu  natafidelibus  bora  \ 

Dividit  in  Geminos  concordia  fata  duorum  ; 

Saturnumque  gravem  noflro  Jove  fregimus  una. 

Nefcio  quod,  certe  ejl,  quod  me  tibi  temperat  ajlrum. 

Tuft  at  the  Age  when  Manhood  fet  me  free, 

L  then  depos'd  myfelf,  and  left  the  Reins  to  thee : 

On  thy  wife  Bofom  I  repos'd  my  Head, 

And  by  my  better  Socrates  was  led. 

Then  thy  ftrait  Rule  fet  Virtue  in  my  Sight, 

The  crooked  Line  reforming  by  the  Right. 

My  Reafon  took  the  Bent  of  thy  Command ; 

Was  form'd  and  polifh'd  by  thy  IkilfubHand, 

Long  Summer-days  thy  Precepts  I  rehearfe, 

And  Winter-nights  were  fhort  in  our  Converfe. 

C  2  One 
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One  was  our  Labour,  one  was  our  Repofc  ; 
One  frugal  Supper  did  our  Studies  clofe. 
Sure  on  our  Birth  fome  friendly  Planet  fhone, 
And  as  our  Souls,  our  Horofcope  was  one  : 
"Whether  the  mounting  Twins  did  Heaven  adorn* 
Or  with  the  rifing  Balance  we  were  born  ; 
Both   have  the  fame  ImprefTion  from  above, 
And  both  have  Saturn's  Rage,  repell'd  by  Jove.- 
Y\  hat  Star  I  know  not,  but  fome  Star  I  find, 
Has  giv'n  thee  an  Afcendant  o'er  my  Mind. 

Dryden. 

Nor  was  the  Reverence  paid  by  the  Public  to  the  Infor- 
mers of  Youth  lefs  remarkable,  than  the  Efteem  and  Duty 
of  their  Scholars.  Which  makes  "Juvenal  break  out  into 
that  elegant  Rapture  : 

Dii  majorum  umbrh  tenuem  cff  fine  pondere  terram, 
Spirantefque  crocos,  &  in  urnn  perpetuum  ver, 
ghti  prccceptirem  fancli  voluere  parentis 
Ejfe  loco  (a). 

In  Peace,  ye  Shades  of  our  great  Grandfires,  ref! ; 
No  heavy  Earth  your  facred  Bones  molefr. ; 
Eternal   Springs  and  rifing  Flowers  adorn 
The  Reliqnes  of  each  venerable  Urn  ; 
Who  pious  Rev'rence  to  their  Tutors  paid, 
As  Parents  honour'd,  and  as  Gcds  obey'd. 

C.  Dryden. 

At  the  Age  of  feventeen  Years,  the  young 'Gentlemen, 
v.  lien  they  put  on  their  manly  Goiv?t,  were  brought  in  a 
felemn  Manner  to  the  Forum,  and  entered  in  the  Study  of 
Pleading  :  Not  only  if  they  defigned  to  make  this  their  chief 
Profeflion,  but  altho'  their  Inclinations  lay  rather  to  the 
Camp.  For  we  fcarce  meet  with  any  famous  Captain,  who 
was  not  a  good  Speaker  ;  or  any  eminent  Orator,  who  had 
not  ferved  fome  Time  in  the  Army.  Thus  it  was  requi- 
fite  for  all  Perfons,  who  had  any  Thoughts  of  rifing  in 
the  World,  to  make  a  good  Appearance  both  at  the  Bar 
and  in  the  Field  ;  becaufe,  if  the  Succefs  of  their  Valour 
and  Conduct  fhould  advance  them  to  any  confiderablePoff, 

[a)  Sat.  7. 

it 
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it  would  have  proved  almofl  impoffible,  without  the  Advan- 
tage of  Eloquence,  to  maintain  their  Authority  with  the 
Senate  and  People  :  Or,  if  the  Force  of  their  Oratory 
fhould  in  time  procure  them  the  honourable  Office  of 
Frator,  orConful,  they  would  not  have  been  in  a  Capacity 
to  undertake  the  Government  of  the  Provinces,  (which 
fell  to  their  Share  at  the  Expiration  of  thofe  Employments) 
without  fome  Experience  in  military  Command. 

Yet,  becaufe  the  Profeffion  of  Arms  was  an  Art  which 
v/puld  eafilv  give  them  an  Opportunity  of  fignalizing  them- 
felves,  and  in  which  they  would  almofl:  naturally  excel,  as 
Occasions  fnmikl  be  afterwards  offered  for  their  Services  ; 
their  whole  Application  and  Endeavours  Were  directed  at 
prefent  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  and  Rhetoric,  as  the 
Foundations  of  their  future  Grandeur.  Or,  perhaps,  they, 
now  and  then,  made  a  Campaign,  as  well  for  a  Diverfion 
from  feveral  Labours,  as  for  their  Improvement  in  martial 
Difcipline. 

In  the  Dialogue  de  Oratorilus,  we  have  a  very  good  Ac- 
count of  this  Admiffion  of  young  Gentlemen  to  the  Forum, 
and.of  the  NecefTity  of  fuch  a  Courfe  in  the  Commonwealth  ; 
.which,  coming  from  fo  great  a  Matter,  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  pertinent  and  infiruclive. 

*«  Among  our  Anceftcrs,  fays  that  Author,  the  Youth, 
"  who  was  defigned  for  the  Forum  and  the  Practice  of  Elo- 
"  quence,  being  now  furnifhed  with  the  liberal  Arts,  and 
"  the  Advantage  of  a  Domefiic  Inftitution,  was  brought 
**  by  his  Father,  or  near  Relations,  to  the  moft  celebrated 
"  Orator  in  the  City.  Him  he  ufed  conftantly  to  attend, 
"  and  to  be  always  prefent  at  his  Performance  of  any  Kind, 
il  either  injudicial  Matters,  or  in  the  ordinary  AfTemblies 
"  of  the  People  :  So  that  bv  this  Means  he  learned  to  en- 
**  gage  in  the  Laurels  and  Contentions  of  the  Bar,  and  to 
"  approve  himfelf  a  Man  at  Arms,  in  the  Wars  of  the 
"  Pleaders. 

"  For  in  the  antient  Conilitution  of  a  mixed  State,  when 
"  the  Differences  were  never  referred  to  ore  fupreme  Per- 
f  fon,  the  Orators  determined  Matters  as  they  pleafed, 
"  by  prevailing  on  the  Minds  of  the  ignorant  Multitude. 
"  Hence  came  the  Ambition  of  popular  Applaufe  :  Hence 
"  the  great  Variety  of  Laws  and  Decrees :  Hence  the  te- 
¥  dious  Speeches  and  Harangues  of  the  Magistrates,  fome- 
"  times  carried  on  whole  Nights  in  the  Rojlra  :  Hence 
f*  the  frequent  Indictment  and  Impleading  of  the  powerful 
C   3  "  Criminals, 
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<«  Criminals,  and  the  expofing  of  Houfes  to  the  Violence 
«*  and  Fury  of  the  Rabble :  Hence  the   Factions  of  the 
«  Nobility,  and  the  conftant  Heats  and  Bickerings  between 
«  the  Senate  and  People.     All  which,  tho'  in  a  great  mea- 
«  fure  they  diftra&ed  the   Commonwealth,  yet    had   this 
"  good  Effect,  that  they  exercifed  and  improved  the  Elo- 
"  quence  of  thofe  Times,  by  propofing  the  higheft   Re- 
ft wards  to  that  Study.     Becaufe  the  more  excellent  any 
«  Perfon  appeared  in  the  Art  of  Speaking,  the  more  eafily 
"  he  arrived  at  Honours  and  Employments;   the  more  he 
«  furpafled   his   Collegue  in  the   fame  Office,  the  greater 
«<  was  his  Favour  with  the  leading  Men  of  the  City,  his 
"  Authority  with  the  Senate,  and  his  Renown  and  Efteern 
«<  among   the  Commons.     Thefe  Men  were  courted  and 
«  waited  on  by  Clients  even  of  foreign  Nations :    Thefe, 
**  when   they  undertook  the  Command  of  Provinces,  the 
f«  very    Magiftrates    reverenced  at    their   Departure,  and 
"  adored  at  their  Return  :  Thefe  the  higheft   Offices  of 
"  Praetor  or  Conful  feemed  to  require,  and  call  for,  and 
«  court  their  Acceptance :  Thefe,  when  in  a  Private  Sta- 
ff tion,  abated  very  little  of  their  Authority,  while    they 
"  guided  both  the  Senate  and  the  People  by  their  Counfel. 
««  For  they  took  this  for  an  infallible  Maxim,  That  without 
*'  Eloquence  'twas  impoflible  either  to  attain  or  to  defend  a 
"  considerable    Truft    in   the    Commonwealth  ?    And    no 
"  Wonder,  when   they  were  drawn  to  Bufinefs,  even  a- 
'*  gainft  their  Will,  and  compelled  to  (hew  their  Parts  in 
*«   Public.     WThen  it  was  reckoned  but  an  ordinary  Matter 
•■  to    deliver    one's     Opinion    before    the     Senate,    un- 
««  lefs  a  Man  could  maintain  and  improve  it  with  the  en- 
"  gaging  Ornament   of  Wit   and   Eloquence.     When   if 
«'  they  had  contracted  any  Envy  or  Sufpicion,they  were  to 
«  anfwer  the    Accufer's  Charge  in  Perfon.     When   they 
f{  could  not  fo  much  as  give  their  Evidence,  as  to  public 
**  Matters  in    Writing;   but  were    obliged    to  appear   in 
M  Court,  and  deliver  it  with  their  own  Mouth.     So  that 
'*  there   was  not  only  a  vail   Encouragement,    but  even 
*'  a  NecefTity  of  Eloquence.     To  be   a  fine  Speaker  was 
"  counted  Brave  and    Glorious:  On  the  other  hand,   to 
*l  act  only  a  mute  Perfon^  on  the  Public  Stage,  was  fcan- 
*l  dalous  and  reproachful.     And  thus  a  Senfe  of  Honour, 
«'  and  Defire  of  avoiding  Infamy,  was  a  main  Incitement 
**  to  their  Endeavours  in  thefe  Studies ;  left  they  fhould  be 
<(  reckoned  among  the  Clients,  rather  than  among  the  Pa- 

*'  trons; 
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««  trons;  left  the  numerous  Dependencies  tranfmitted  to 
«  them  from  their  Anceftors,  mould  now  at  lad  pafs  into 
**■  other  Families,  for  want  of  an  able  Supporter  ;  left,  like 
**  a  Sort  of  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  Creatures,  they  fhouid 
"  either  be  fruftrated  in  their  Pretenfions  to  Honour  and 
"  Preferments,  or  elfe  difgrace  themfelves  and  their  Office, 
"  by  the  Mifcarriages  of  their  Adminiftration." 

Crajfus  and   Antonius,  the   two  chief  Managers   of  the 
Difcourfe  in  Tully's  firit  Book  De  Oratcre,  are  reprefented 
as  very  oppofite  in  their  Judgments,  concerning  the  necef- 
fary  Improvements  of  an  accomplifhed  Orator.     The  for- 
mer denies  any  Perfon  the  Honour  of  this  Name,    who 
does  not  poffefs,   in  fome  Degree,  all  the  Qualities,   both 
native  and  acquired,  that  enter  into  the  Compofition  of  a 
general  Scholar.     The  Force  of  his  Argument  lies  in  this, 
That  an  Orator  ought  to  be  able  to  deliver  himfelf  copi- 
oufly  on  all  Manner  of  Subjects ;  and   he  does  not  fee  how 
anyone  can  anfwer  this  Character  without  fome  Excellen- 
cy in  all  the  Myfteries  of  Arts   and  Learning,  as  well  as 
in  the  happy  Endowments  of  Nature.     Yet  he  would  not 
have  thefe  Acquisitions  fit  fo    loofe  about  him,  as  to  dii- 
play  themfelves   on   every  Occafion ;  but  that  (as  a  great 
Man    expreffeth    it)    they  fhouid    rather   be   enamelled  in 
bis  Mind,  than  embojfed   upon   it.     That,  as  the  Critics  m 
Gaits  and  Geftures    will  eafily  difcover  by   the   Deport- 
ment of  a  Man's  Body,  whether  he  has  learned  to  dance, 
though  he  does  not  practife  his  Art  in  his  ordinary  Moti- 
on ;  fo  an  Orator,  when  he  delivers  himfelf  on  any  Sub- 
ject, will  eafily  make  it  appear,  whether  he  has  a  full  Un- 
derftanding  of  the  particular  Art  or  Faculty  on  which   the 
Caufe  depends,  though  he  does   not  difcourfe   of  it  in  the 
Manner  of  a  Philofopher,  or  a  Mechanic.     Antonius,    on 
the  other  hand,  reflecting  on  the  Shortnefs  of  Human  Life, 
and  how  great  a  Part  of   it  is  commonly  taken  up  in   the 
Attainment  of  but  a  few  Parts  of  Knowledge,  is  inclined 
to  believe,  that  Oratory  does  not  require  the  acceffary  At- 
tendance of  its   Sifter  Arts ;  but  that  a  Man  may  be  able 
to  profecute  a  Theme  of  any  Kind,  without  a  Train  of 
Sciences,    and    thefe    Advantages  of   a    learned    Inftitution. 
That  as  few  Perfo|is  are  at  a  lofs  in  the  cultivating  of  their 
Land,  or  the  Cor/trivance  and   Elegance  of  their  Gardens, 
though  they  never  read  Cato  de  Re  Rujlka,  or  Ma  go  the  Car- 
thaginian ;  fo  an  Orator  may  harangue   with  a  great  deal 
of  Reafon  and  Truth,  on  a   Subject  taken  from  any  Part 
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of  Knowledge,  without  any  farther  Acquaintance  with  the 
nicer  Speculations,  than  his  common  Senfe  and  Underfland- 
ing,  improved  by  Experience  and  Converfation,  fhall  lead 
him  to.  "  For  who  ever  (fays  he),  when  he  comes  to 
«  move  the  Affections  of  the  Judges  or  People,  flops  at 
"  this,  that  he  hath  not  Philofophy  enough  to  dive  into  the 
**  firft  Springs  of  the  Paflions,  and  to  difcover  their  various 
"  Natures  and  Operations?  Befides,  at  this  Rate  we  muft 
«  quite  lay  afide  the  Way  of  raifing  Pity  in  the  Audience,  by 
H  reprefenting  the  Mifery  of  a  diftrefled  Party,  or  defcrib- 
'*  ing,  perhaps,  the  Slavery  which  he  endures:  WhenPhi- 
*f  lofophy  tells  us,  That  a  good  Man  can  never  be  mifera- 
te  ble,  and  that  Virtue  is  always  abfolutely  free." 

Now  as  Cicero,  without  doubt,  fat  himfelf  for  the  Picture, 
which,  in  the  Name  of  Crajfus,  he  there  draws  of  an  Orator, 
and  therefore  ltrengthens  hisArguments  by  his  own  Example 
'as  well  as  his  judgment  ;  fo  Antonius,  in  the  next  Dialogue, 
does  not  fcruple  to  own,  that  his  former  Aflertion  was  rather 
taken  up  for  the  lake  of  difputing  and  encountering  his  Ri- 
val, than  to  deliver  the  real  Sentiments  of  his  Mind.  And 
therefore  the  genteel  Education  in  the  politer  Ages  of  Rome 
being  wholly  directed  to  the  Bar,  it  feems  probable,  that 
no  Part  of  ufetul  Knowledge  was  omitted,  for  the  improv- 
ing and  adorning  of  the  chief  Study;  and  that  all  the  other 
Arts  were  courted,  though  not  with  an  equal  Paflion.  And 
upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  a  clofe  Afliduity  and  un- 
wearied Application  were  the  very  Life  and  Soul  of  their 
Defigns.  When  their  Hiftorians  defcribe  an  extraordinary 
Man,  this  always  enters  into  his  Character  as  an  efiential 
Part  of  it,  that  he  was  incredibili  induflrid,  diligentid  ftngu- 
lari  ;  of  incredible  Induflry,  of  fingular  Diligence  (a).  And 
Caio  in  Saluji  tells  the  Senate,  That  it  was  not  the  Arms  fo 
much  as  the  Induftry  of  their  Anceftors,  which  advanced 
the  Grandeur  of  Rome :  So  that  the  Founders  and  Regula- 
tors of  this  State,  in  making  Diligence  and  Labour  necef- 
fary  Qualifications  of  a  Citizen,  took  the  fame  Courfe  as 
ihe  Poets  feigned  Jupiter  to  have  though V  on,  when  he 
atcceeded  to  the  Government  over  the  primitive  Mortals: 

■Pater  ipfe  colendi 


Ilaud  facilem  efje  viam  voluit ;  primufque  per  artem 

Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 

■Sec  torpere  gravi  paffus  fua  regna  veterno  (b). 

[a)  Archbifhop  TilUtfanh  Sermon  on  Education.  (b)  Virg.  Georg.  i. 

To 
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■  To  confirm   the  Opinion  of  their  extreme  Induftry  and 

perpetual  Study  and  Labour,  it  may  not  feem  impertinent 

to  inftance  in  the  Three  common  Exercifes  of  Tranflating, 

Declaiming,  and  Reciting. 

Translation  the  antient  Orators  of  Rome  looked  on  as  a 
mod  ufeful,  though  a  mod:  laborious,  Employment.  All 
Perfons  that  applied  themfelves  to  the  Bar,  propofed  com- 
monly fome  one  Orator  of  Greece  for  their  common  Pat- 
tern ;  either  Lyfias,  Hyperides,  Demojlhencs,  or  Efchines  as 
their  Genius  was  inclined.  Him  they  continually  ftudied, 
and  to  render  themfelves  abfolutely  Matters  of  his  Excel- 
lencies, were  always  making  him  fpeak  their  own  Tongue. 
This  Cicero,  ghiintilian,  and  Pliny  Junior,  enjoin  as  an  in- 
difpenfible  Duty,  in  order  to  the  acquiring  of  any  Fame 
in  Eloquence.  And  the  firft  of  thefe  great  Men,  betides 
his  many  Verfions  of  the  Orators  for  his  private  Ufe, 
obliged  the  Public  with  a  Tranflation  of  feveral  Parts  of 
Plato  and  Xenopbon  in  Profe,  and  of  Homer  and  Aratus  in 
Verfe. 

As  to  Declaiming,  this  was  not  the  only  chief  Thing,  at 
-which  they  laboured  under  the  Mailers  of  Rhetoric,  but 
what  they  praftifed  long  after  they  undertook  real  Caufes, 
and  had  gained  a  confiderable  Name  in  the  Forum.  Sue- 
tonius, in  his  Book  of  Famous  Rhetoricians,  tells  us,  That 
Cicero  declaimed  in  Greek  till  he  was  elected  Prator,  and 
in  Latin  till  near  his  Death.  That  Pompey  the  Great,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wa  ,  refurned  his  old  Exercile 
of  Declaiming,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  be  able  to 
contend  with  Curio,  who  undertook  the  Defence  otCafar's 
Caufe,  in  his  public  Harangues.  That  Marc  Antony  and 
Augujlus  did  not  lay  afide  this  Cuftom,  even  when  they  were 
engaged  in  the  Siege  of  Mutina:  And  that  Nero  was  not 
only  conftant  at  his  Declamations,  while  in  a  private  Stati- 
on, but  for  the  firft  Year  after  his  Advancement  to  the  Em- 
pire. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  Subject  of  thefe  old  De- 
clamations was  not  an  imaginary  The/is,  but  a  Cafe  which 
might  probably  be  brought  into  the  Courts  of  Judicature. 
The  contrary  Practice,  which  crept  into  fome  Schools  alter 
the  Augujlan  Age,  to  the  great  debafing  of  Eloquence,  is 
what  Petronius  inveighs  fo  feverely  againft  in  the  Beginning 
of  his  Satyricon,  in  a  Strain  fo  elegant,  that  it  would  lofe  a 
great  Part  of  its  Grace  and  Spirit  in  any  Tranflation. 

When 
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the  Mithridatic  War,  took  up  his  Refiilence  in  Rome.  'Ci- 
cero wholly  refigned  himfelf  to  his  Inftitution,  having  novw 
fixed  the  Bent  of  his  Thoughts  and  Inclinations  to  Philofo-i 
phy  ;  to  which  he  gave  more  diligent  Attendance,  becaufe 
the  DillracYions  or  the  Times  afforded  him  little  Reafon  to 
hr  pc,  that  the  judicial  Procefs  and  the  regular  Courfe  of 
the  Laws  would  ever  be  reilored  to  their  former  Vigour. 
Yet  not  entirely  to  forfake  his  Oratory,  at  the  fame  Time 
he  made  his  Applications  to  Molo  the  Rbodian,  a  famous 
Pleader  and   Mailer  of  Rhetoric. 

Sylla  being  now  the  fecond  Time  advanced  againft  MU 
tbridaics,  the  City  was  not  much  difturbed  with  Arms  ior 
three  Years  together.  During  this  Interval,  Cicero,  with 
unwearied  Diligence,  made  his  Advance  Day  and  Night  in 
all  Manner  of  Learning;  having  now  the  Benefit  of  a 
new  Infi.ru.flor,  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  who  lived  and  died  in 
his  Houfe.  To  this  Maffer,  befides  his  Improvement  in 
other  Parts  of  ufeful  Knowledge,  he  was  particularly  oblig- 
ed for  keeping  him  continually  exercifed  in  Logic,  which 
he  calls  a  concife  and  compacl  Kind  cf  Eloquence. 

But  tbo'  engaged  at  the  fame  Time  in  fo  many  and  fuch 
different  Faculties,  he  let  no  Day  flip  without  fome  Per- 
formance in  Oratory  ;  declaiming  confb.ntly  with  the  belt 
Antagonifts  he  could  light  on  among  the  Students.  In  this 
Exercife  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  any  one  Language, 
but  fometimes  ufed  Latin,  fometimes  Greek  ;  and  indeed 
more  frequently,  the  latter:  Either  becaufe  the  Beauties 
and  Ornaments  of  the  Greek  Stile  would  by  this  Means, 
grow  fo  natural  ascafily  to  be  imitated  in  his_own  Tongue  ; 
or  becaufe  his  Grecian  Mailers  would  not  be  fuch  proper 
judges  of  his  Stile  and  Method,  nor  fo  well  able  to  correct 
his  Defect,    if  he  delivered  himfelf  in  anvother  than  their 
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native  Language. 

Upon  Sylla's  victorious  Return  and  his  Settlement  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Lawyers  recovered  their  Practice,  and 
the  ordinary  Courfe  of  judicial  Matters  were  revived  :  And 
then  it  was  that  Cicero  came  to  the  Bar,  and  undertook  the 
Patronage  of  public  and  private  Caufes.  His  firll  Oration 
in  a  Public  Judgment  was  the  Defence  of  Sexlm  Rafchus, 
profecuted  by  no  lefs  a  Man  than  the  Dictator  himfelf,  which 
was  the  Realon  that  none  of  the  old  experienced  Advocates 
dared  appear  in  his  Behalf.  Cicero  gained  the  Caufe,  to 
his  great  Honour,  being  about  fix  or  feven  and  twenty  : 
And  having  behaved  himfelf  fo  remarkably  well  in  his  firfl 
v  Enterpri/e, 
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Enterprize,  there  was  no  Bufinefs  thought  too  weighty  or 
difficult  for  his  Management. 

He  found  himfelf  at  this  Time  labouring  under  a  very 
weak  Conftitution,  to  which  was  added  the  Natural  Defect 
in.  his  Make  of  a  long  and  thin  Neck:  So  that  in  all  Pro- 
bability the  Labour  and  {training  of  the  Body,  required  in 
ail  Orator,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  manifefl  Danger  of 
his  Life.  This  Was  efpecially  to  be  feared  in  him,  becaufe 
he  was  obferved  in  his  Pleadings  to  keep  his  Voice  always  at 
the  higheft  Pitch  in  a  mod  vehement  and  impetuous  Tone, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  to  ufe  a  proportionable  Violence  in 
Gefture  and  Action.  Upon  this  Confederation  the  Phyfici- 
ans,  and  his  nearefl:  Friends,  were  continually  urging  him 
to  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of  a  Profeflion  which  appeared  (o 
extremely  prejudicial  to  his  Health.  But  Cicero  fhewed  him- 
felf equally  inflexible  to  the  Advice  of  the  one,  and  to  the 
Entreaties  of  the  other;  and  declared  his  Refolution  rather 
to  run  the  Rifque  of  any  Danger  that  might  happen,  than 
deprive  himfelf -of  the  Glory  which  he  might  juflly  chal- 
lenge from  the  Bar. 

Confirming  himfelf  in  this  Determination,  he  began  to 
think,  that  upon  altering  his  Mode  of  Speaking,  and  bring- 
ing his  Voice  down  to  a  lower  and  more  moderate  Key,  he 
might  abate  confiderably  of  the  Heat  and  Fury  which 
tranfported  him,  and  by  that  Means  avoid  the  Damage 
which  feemed  to  threaten  his  Defign. 

For  the  effecting  this  Cure,  he  concluded  on  a  Journey 
into  Greece:  And  after  he  had  made  his  Name  very  con- 
fiderable  in  the  Forum,  by  tvuo  Years  pleading,  he  left  the 
City.  Being  arrived  at  Athens,  he  took  up  his  Rcfidence  for 
fix  Months  with  the  Philofopher  Atticus,  the  wifeft  and 
mod  noble  A'fertor  of  the  old  Academy :  And  here  under 
jhe  Direction  of  the  greater!  Matter,  he  renewed  his  Ac- 
quaintance with  that  Part  of  Learning  which  had  been  the 
conftant  Entertainment  of  his  Youth,  at  the  fame  Time 
performing  his  Exercifes  in  Oratory  under  the  Care  of  De- 
metrius the  Syrian,  an  eminent  ProfeiTorof  the  Art  of  Speak- 
ing. After  this  he  made  a  Circuit  round  Afia,  with  fe- 
veral  of  the  mod:  celebrated  Orators  and  Rhetoricians,  who 
voluntarily  offered  him  their  Company. 

But  not  fatisfied  with  all    thefe  Advantages,  he  failed   to 
Rhodes,  and   there  entered  himfelf  once   more  among  the 
Scholars  of  the  famous  Molo,  whom  he  had  formerly  heard 
at  Rome:  One  that,  befides  his  admirable  Talent  at  plead- 
ing 
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ing  and  writing,  had  a  peculiar  Happinefs  in  marking  and 
correcting  the  Defects  in  any  Performance.  It  was  to  his 
Inftitution  that  Cicero  gratefully  acknowledges  he  owed 
the  retrenching  of  his  juvenile  Heat  and  unbounded  Free- 
dom of  Thought,  which  did  not  confifl:  with  the  jufr.  Rules 
of  an  exact  and  fevere  Method. 

Returning  to  Rome,  after  two  Years  Abfence,  he  ap- 
peared quite  another  Man  :  For  his  Body,  ftrengthened  by 
Exercife,  was  come  to  a  tolerable  Habit :  His  Way  of 
Speaking  feemed  to  have  grown  cool ;  and  his  Voice  was 
rendered  much  eafier  to  himfelf,  and  much  fweeter  to  the 
Audience.  Thus,  about  the  one  and  thirtieth  Year  of  his 
Age,  he  arrived  at  that  full  Perfection,  which  had  fo  long 
taken  up  his  whole  Wifhes  and  Endeavours,  and  which 
hath  been,  ever  fince,  the  Admiration  of  the  World. 
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CHAP.     I. 
0/  /fo  Building  0/  #£0  City. 

WHILE  we  view  the  Origin  of  States  and  King- 
doms (the  moft  delightful  and  furprizing 
Part  of  Hiftory)  we  eafily  difcern,  as  the  firft 
and  faireft  Profpeft,  the  Rife  of  the  Jewifi  and 
Roman  Commonwealths :  Of  which,  as  the  former  had  the 
Honour  always  to  be  efteemed  the  Favourite  of  Heaven, 
and  the  peculiar  Care  of  Divine  Providence  ;  fo  the  other 
had  very  good  Pretenfions  to  ftile  herfelf  the  Darling  of 
Fortune ;  who  feemed  to  exprefs  a  more  than  ordinary 
Fondnefs  for  her  youngefr.  Daughter,  as  if  fhe  had  defigned 
the  three  former  Monarchies  purely  for  a  Foil  to  fet  off 
this  latter.  Their  own  Hiftorians  rarely  begin  without  a 
Fit  of  Wonder;  and  before  they  proceed  to  delineate  the 
glorious  Scene,  give  themfelves  the  Liberty  of  {landing 
ftill  fome  Time,  to  admire  at  a  Diftance. 

For  the  Founder  of  the  City  and  Republic,  Authors  have 
long  fince  agreed  on  Romulus,  Son  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  and  De- 
fcendant  of  /Eneas,  from  whom  his  Pedigree  may  be  thus 
derived :  Upon  the  final  Ruin  and  Deftru&ion  of  Troy 
by  the  Grecians,  JEneas,  with  a  fmall  Number  of  Followers, 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  fecure  himfelf  by  Flight.     His 

Efcape 
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Efcape  was  very  much  countenanced  by  the  Enemy,  inaf- 
much  as  upon  all  Occafions  he  had  exprefTed  his  Inclinati- 
ons to  a  Peace,  and  to  the  reftoring  of  Helen,  the  unhappy 
Caufe  of  all  the  Mifchief.  Sailing  thus  from  Troy,  after  a 
tedious  Voyage,  and  great  Variety  of  Adventures,  he  ar- 
rived at  laft  at  Latinm,  a  Part  of  Italy  fo  called  d  latendo,  or 
from  lying  bid  ;  being  the  Place  that  Saturn  had  chofe  for 
his  Retirement,  when  expelled  the  Kingdom  of  Crete  by  his 
rebellious  Son  Jupiter.  Here  applying  himfelf  to  the  King 
of  the  Country,  at  that  Time  Latinus,  he  obtained  his  only 
Daughter  Lavinia  in  Marriage  ;  and,  upon  the  Death  of  his 
Father-in-Law,  was  left  in  Pofi'effion  of  the  Crown.  He 
removed  the  imperial  Seat  from  Laurentum  to  Lavinium,  a 
City  which  he  had  built  himfelf  in  Honour  of  his  Wife ; 
and  upon  his  Deceafe  foon  after,  the  Right  of  Succeflion 
vefted  in  Afcanius,  whether  his  Son  by  a  former  Wife, and 
the  fame  he  brought  with  him  from  Troy,  or  another  of 
that  Name,  which  he  had  by  Lavinia,  Livy  leaves  undeter- 
mined. Afcanius  being  under  Age,  the  Government  was 
intruded  into  the  Hands  of  Lavinia:  But  as  foon  as  he  was 
grown  up,  he  left  his  Mother  in  Poffeffion  of  Lavinium  ; 
and  removing  with  Part  of  the  Men,  laid  the  Foundation1 
of  a  new  City,  along  the  Side  of  the  Mountain  Albanus, 
called  from  thence  Longa  Alha.  After  him,  by  a  Succefiion 
of  eleven  Princes,  the  Kingdom  devolved  at  laft  to  Fracas. 
Procas  at  his  Death  left  two  Sons,  Numitor  and  Amidius  ;  of 
whom  Amulius  deceiving  his  elder  Brother,  obliged  him 
to  quit  his  Claim  to  the  Crown,  which  he  thereupon  fe- 
cured  to  himfelf;  and  to  prevent  all Difturbance  that  might 
probably  arife  to  him  or  his  Pofterity,from  the  elder  Family, 
deftroying  all  the  Males,  he  conftrained  Numitor's  only 
Daughter,  Rhea  Sylvia,  to  take  on  her  the  Habit  of  a 
Veflal,  and  confequently  a  Vow  of  perpetual  Virginity. 
However,  the  Princefs  was  foon  after  found  with  Child, 
and  delivered  of  two  Boys  Romulus  and  Remus.  The  Ty- 
rant, being  acquainted  with  the  Truth,  immediately  con- 
demned his  Niece  to  clofe  Imprisonment,  and  the  Infants 
to  be  expofed,  or  carried  and  left  in  altrange  Place,  where 
it  was  very  improbable  they  fhould  meet  with  any  Relief. 
The  Servant,  who  had  the  Care  of  this  inhuman  Ofnce, 
left  the  Children  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Tree,  by  the  Bank  of 
the  River  Tiber.  In  this  fad  Condition,  they  werecafually  dis- 
covered by  FauJluhtSiihc  King's  Shepherd  ;  who  beingwbcllv 
ignorant  of  the  Pic*,  took  the  Infants  up,  and  carried  them 

heme 
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home  to  his  Wife  Laurentia,  to  be  nurfed  with  his  own  Chil- 
dren (a).  This  Wife  of  his  had  formerly  been  a  common 
Proftitute,  called  in  Latin  Lupa;  which  Word,  fignifying 
likewife  a  She-Wolf,  gave  occafion  to  the  Story  of  their  be- 
ing nurfed  by  fuch  a  Beaft ;  though  fome  take  the  Word  al- 
ways in  a  literal  Senfc,  and  maintain,  that  they  really  fub- 
fifted  fome  Time,  by  fucking  this  Creature,  before  they 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  be  relieved  by  Faujlulus  (b).  The 
Boys,  as  they  grew  up,  difcovering  the  natural  Greatnefs 
of  their  Minds  and  Thoughts,  addicted  themfelves  to  the  ge- 
nerous Exercifes  of  Hunting,  Racing,  taking  Robbers,  and 
fuch  like;  and  always  expreffed  a  great  Defi're  of  engaging 
in  any  Enterprize  that  appeared  hazardous  and  noble. 
(c)  Now  there  happening  a  Quarrel  betwixt  the  Herdfmen 
of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  the  former  lighting  carnally  on  Re- 
mus, brought  him  before  their  Mafter  tobe  examined.  Nu- 
mitor learning  from  his  own  Mouth  the  fbrange  Circumfiance 
of  his  Education  and  Fortune,  eafily  gucffed  him  to  be  one 
of  his  Grandfon's,  who  had  been  expofed.  He  was  foor. 
confirmed  in  this  Conjecture,  upon  the  Arrival  of  Faufiu- 
lus  and  Romulus;  when  the  whole  Bufinefs  being  laid  open, 
upon  Confutation  had,  gaining  over  to  their  Party  a  fuffi- 
cient  Number  of  the  difaffected  Citizens,  they  contrived  to 
furprife  Amulius,  and  re-eftablifhed  Numitor.  This  Defign 
wasfoon  after  very  happily  put  in  Execution,  the  Tyrant  (lain, 
and  the  old  King  reftored  to  a  full  Enjoy  men  tot  the  Crown  (J). 
The  young  Princes  had  no  fooner  refeated  their  Grandfa- 
ther in  his  Throne,  but  they  began  to  think  of  procuring 
one  for  themfelves.  They  had  higher  Thoughts  than  to  take 
up  with  the  Reverfion  of  a  Kingdom  ;  and  were  unwilling  to 
live  in  Alba,  becaufe  they  could  not  govern  there:  So  taking 
with  them  their  Fofter-father,  and  fuch  others  they  could 
get  together,  they  began  the  Foundation  of  a  new  City,  in 
the  fame  place  where  in  their  Infancy  they  bad  been  brought 
up  (e).  The  firft  Walls  were  fcarce  finished,  when,  upon  a 
flight  Quarrel,  the  Occafion  of  which  is  varicufly  reported 
by  Hiftorians,  the  younger  Brother  had  the  Misfortune  to 
be  (lain.  Thus  the  whole  Power  came  into  the  Hands  of  Ro- 
mulus; who,  carrying  on  the  Remainder  of  the  Work,  gave 
the  City  a  Name  in  Allufion  to  his  own;  and  he  hath  been 
ever  accounted  the  Founder  and  Patron  oi  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth. 

(a)  Li-vy,  lib.  i.         (£)  See  Demfcfter'i  Notes  to  R.J:r.ui's  Antiqaities,  lib.  i , 
cap.  1.         (<-)  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Romulut.  id)  Ibid,  and  Lhyy  lib.  I. 

\e)  Plutarch,  as  before ;  and  Liiy,  lib.   i. 
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CHAP.     II. 

0///^Roman  Affairs  under  the  Kings. 

THE  witty  Hiftorian  (a)  had  very  good  Reafon  to  en- 
title the  Reign  of  the  Kings,  the  Infancy  of  Rome  j 
for  it  is  certain,  that  under  them  (he  was  hardly  able  to 
fupport  her:elf,  and  at  the  befl:  had  but  a  very  feeble 
Motion.  The  greater!  Part  of  Romulus's  Time  was  taken  up 
in  making  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  Commonwealth. 
Three  of  his  State  Defigns,  I  mean  the  Afylum,  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabine  Virgins,  and  his  Way  of  treating  thofe  Few 
whom  he  conquered,  as  they  tar  exceeded  the  Politics  of 
thofe  Times,  fo  they  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  De- 
gree, to  the  Advancement  of  the  new  Empire.  But  then 
Numa's  long  Reign  ferved  only  for  the  Eftablifhment  of 
Priefts  and  religious  Orders;  and  in  thofe  three  and 
forty  Years  (£),  Rome  gained  not  fo  much  as  one  Foot  of 
Ground.  Tullus  Hojtilius  was  wholly  employed  in  convert- 
ing his  Subjects  from  the  pleafing  Amufements  of  Superfti- 
tion,  to  the  rougher  Inftitution  of  martial  Difcipline :  Yet 
we  find  nothing  memorable  related  of  his  Conquefts;  only 
that,  after  a  long  and  dubious  War,  the  Romans  entirely 
ruined  their  old  Mother  Alba  (c).  After  him,  Ancus  Mar- 
cius,  laying  afide  all  Thoughts  of  extending  the  Bounds  of 
the  Empire,  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  ftrengthen  and  beau- 
tify the  City  (d) ;  and  efteemed  the  Commodioufnefs  and 
Magnificence  of  that  the  noblefl  Defign  he  could  poflibly 
be  engaged  in.  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  though  not  altogether  (o 
quiet  as  his  Predeceflor,  yet  confulted  very  little  elfe  befidei 
the  Dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Majefty  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  for  the  Increafe  of  which,  he  appointed  the  Or- 
naments and  Badges  of  the  feveral  Officers,  to  diflinguifh 
them  from  the  Common  People^.  A  more  peaceful  Tem- 
per appeared  in  Srrvius  Tullius,  whofe  principal  Study  was 
to  have  an  exact  Account  of  the  Eftatesof  the  Romans',  and 
according  to  thofe  to  divide  them  into  Tribes,  ( f)  that  fo 
they  might  contribute  with  Juftice  and  Proportion  to  the 
public  Expences  of  the  State.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  though 
perhaps  more  engaged  in  Wars  than  any  of  his  Predecef- 

(a)  Flcrus  in  the  Preface  to  his  Hiftory.      (b)  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Nutre. 
(c)  Flcrus,  I.  i.  cap.  3.  (</)  Idem,  1.  1.  cap.  4.  (e)  Idem,  1.  i.  cap.  5. 

(/}  Idem,  1.  1.  cap.  6. 
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fors  (a),  yet  had  in  his  Nature  fuch  a  ftrange  Compofition 
of  the  mod  extravagant  Vices,  as  mufl  neceffarily  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  growing  Tyranny.  And  had  not  the 
Death  of  the  unfortunate  Lucretia  administered  to  the  Peo- 
ple an  Opportunity  of  Liberty,  yet  a  far  (lighter  Matter 
would  have  ferved  them  for  a  fpecious  Reafon  to  endeavour 
the  Affertion  of  their  Rights.  However,  on  this  Accident, 
all  were  fuddenly  tranfported  with  fuch  a  Mixture  of  Fury 
and  Companion,  that,  under  the  Conduct  of  Brutus  and 
Collatinus,  to  whom  the  dying  Lady  had  recommended  the 
Revenge  of  her  injured  Honour  (b),  ruffling  immediately 
upon  the  Tyrant,  they  expelled  him  and  his  whole  Family. 
A  new  Form  of  Government  was  now  refolved  on  ;  and  be- 
caufe  to  live  under  a  divided  Power  carried  fomething  of 
Complacency  in  the  Profpect  (c),  they  unanimoufly  con- 
ferred the  fupreme  Command  on  the  two  generous  Aflfer- 
torsof  their  Liberties  (d).  Thus  ended  the  Royal  Admi- 
nistration, after  it  had  continued  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Years. 

Florus,  in  his  Reflexions  on  the  firft  Age  of  Rome,  can- 
riot  forbear  applauding  the  happy  Fate  of  his  Country,  that 
it  ihould  be  bleffed  in  that  weak  Age,  with  a  Succeilion  of 
Princes  fo  fortunately  different  in  their  Aims  and  Defigns ; 
as  if  Heaven  had  purpofely  adapted  them  to  the  feveral  Exi- 
gencies of  the  State  (*).  And  the  famous  Macbiavel  is  of 
the  fame  Opinion  (f).  But  a  judicious  Author  (g)  hath 
lately  obferved,  that  this  Difference  of  Genius  in  the  Kings, 
was  fo  far  from  procuring  any  Advantage  to  the  Roman 
PeopIe,that  their  fmalllncreafe  under  that  Government  is  re- 
ferable to  no  other  Caufe.  However,  thus  far  we  are  affur- 
ed,  that  thofe  feven  Princes  left  behind  them  a  Dominion 
of  no  larger  Extent  than  that  of  Parma  or  Mantua-,  at 
prefent. 

{fi)  See  Fhrut,  I.  i.  c.  7.  (b)  Idem,  lib    1.  op.  9.         U)  Plutarch  in 

the  Life  of/ty/Wa.  (J)  Ibid   &  Florus,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  (,)  Idem, 

caP-  8-  (/)   Machia<uel\  Difcourfes  on  Liiy,   lib.  2.  cap.  12. 

(g)  Monfieur  St.  Evremo*t*s  Reflections  on  the  Genint  of  the  Reman  People, 
<ap.  I. 
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CHAP..  III. 

Of  the  ROMAN  Affairs ,  from   the  Beginning  cf  the  Confular 
Government  to  the  firfl  Punic  War. 

TH  E  Tyrant  was  no  fooner  expelled,  but,  as  it  ufual- 
ly  happens,  there  was  great  plotting  and  defigningfor 
his  Refloration.  Among  feveral  other  young  Noblemen, 
Brutus  his  two  Sons  had  engaged  themfelves  in  the  Affoci- 
ation  :  But  the  Conspiracy  being  happily  difcovered,  and 
the  Traitors  brought  before  the  Confuls,  in  order  to  their 
Punifhment,  Brutus  only  addreffing  himfelf  to  his  Sons,  and 
demanding  whether  they  had  any  Defence  to  make  againfl 
the  Indictment,  upon  their  Silence,  ordered  them  immedi- 
ately to  be  beheaded  ;  and  flaying  himfelf  to  fee  the  Exe- 
cution, committed  the  Reft  to  the  Judgment  of  his  Col- 
legia (a).     No  Adi— .  a^vlalter's-ooi  n  .^pfl„/ has  made  a 

£r.a4e-r  ffeife-ifo  vaft  a  Diflance  from  one  anofiier, '  and  lying 
juft  on  the  Skirts  of  the  Army. 

The  Romans  fortified  their  Camp  with  a  Ditch  and  Para- 
pet, which  they  termed  Fojfa  and  Vallum  :  In  the  laft,  fome 
diftinguifh  two  Parts,  the  Agger  and  the  Sudes.  Tho 
Agger  was  no  more  than  the  Earth  caft  up  from  the  Vallum  ; 
and  the  Sudes  were  a  Sort  of  Wooden  Stakes  to  fecure  and 
ftiengthen  it. 


chap.  xm. 

Of  the  Duties j  Works,  and  Exercifes  of  the  Soldiers. 

TH  E  Duties  and  Works  of  the  Soldiers  confifted 
chiefly  in  their  Watches  and  Guards,  and  in  cafting 
up  Intrenchments  and  Ramparts,  and  fuch  other  laborious 
Services. 

The  Watches  and  Guards  were  divided  into  the  Excubi*, 
and  the  Vigilia :  The  former  by  Day,  and  the  latrer  by 
Night. 

Th< 
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into  the  River,  and  fwam  over  to  the  other  Side  (a).     Mu~ 
tius  having  failed  in  an  Attempt  upon  Porfennah  Perfon,  and 
being  brought  before  the  King  to  be  examined,   thrufr.  his 
Right-hand,  which  had  committed  the  Miftake,  into  a  Pan 
of  Coals  that  flood  ready  for   the   Sacrifice.     Upon  which 
generous  AcYion   he  was  difmiffed  without  further  Injury. 
As  for  Clalia,  (he,  with  other  noble  Virgins,  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  Enemy  for  Hoftages,  on  Account  of  a  Truce; 
when  obtaining  the   Liberty  to    bathe    themfetves   in  Ti- 
ber, fhe  getting  on  Horfeback  before  the  Reft,  encouraged 
them   to  follow   her  through    the  Water  to  the  Romans ; 
though  the  Conful  generoufly  fent  them  back  to  the  Ene- 
my's Camp.     Porfenna  had  no  fooner  drawn  off  his  Army, 
but  the  Sabine s  and  Latines  joined  in  a  Confederacy  againft 
Rome  ;  and  though  they  were  extremely   weakened  by  the 
Defertion  of  Appius  Claudius ,  who  went  over  with  five  thou- 
fand  Families  to  the  Romans  ;  yet  they  could  not  be  entire- 
ly fubdued,  till  they  received  a  total  Overthrow  from  Vale- 
rius Popltcola  (b).     But  the  AEqui  and   the  Volfci,  the  moil: 
obflinate  of  the  Latines,  and  the  continual  Enemies  of  Rome, 
carried  on  the  Remainder  of  the  War  for  feveral  Years ; 
till  it  was  happily  concluded  by  Lucius  Quint ius,  the  famous 
Difiator  taken  from  the  Plough,  in  lefs  than  fifteen  Days 
Time :  Upon  which,   Florus   has    this  Remark,  That  be 
made  more  than  ordinary  Hajle  to  bis  unfinipcd  Work  (r).  But 
they  that  made  the  greateft  Oppofition  were  the  Inhabitants 
of  Veil,  the  Capital  of  Tafcany,  a.  City  not  inferior  to  Rome, 
either  in  Store  of  Arms,  or  Multitude  of  Soldiers.     They 
had  contended  with  the  Romans,  in  a  long  Series  of  Battles, 
for  Glory  and  Empire  ;  but    having   been  weakened  and 
greatly  reduced  in  feveral  Encounters,  they  were  obliged  to 
fecure  themfelves  within  the  Walls :  And,  after  a  ten  Years 
Siege,  the  Town   was  forced  and  facked  by  Camillus  (d). 
In  this  manner  were  the  Romans  extending  their  Conquefls, 
when  the  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  made  a  ftrange  Alteration 
in  the  Affairs  of  Italy.     They  were  at  this  Time  befieging 
Clujium,  a  Tufcan  City.      The  Clup.ans  fent   to  the  Romans, 
defiring  them  to  interpofe  by  Ambaffadors  on  their  Behalf. 
Their  Requeft  was  eafily  granted  ;  and  three  of  the  Fabii, 
Perfonsof  the  higheff.  Rank  in  the  City,  difpatched  for  this 
Purpofe  to  the  Gallic  Camp.    The  Gauls,  in  Rcfpeft  to  the 
Name  of  Rome,  received  them  v.-ith  all  imaginable  Civility; 
but  could  by  no  Means  be  prevailed  on   to  quit  the  Siege. 

(a)  Plut.  Ibid,  {b)  Ibid,  (c)  F.'orus,  lib.  i.  cap.  1 1.     !,!)  Vluiarcl  in  his  Life- 
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Whereupon   the  AmbalTadors  going  into  the  Town,  and 
encouraging  the  Cluftans   to   a  Sally,  one  of  them  was  teen 
perfonally  engaging  in    the  A&ion.     This,  being  contrary 
to  the  received  Law  of  Nations,  was  refented  in  fo  high  a 
Manner  by  the  Enemy,  that,  breaking  up  from  before  Clu- 
Jium,  the  whole  Army  marched  directly  towards  Rome.     A- 
bout  eleven  Miles  from  the  City,  they  met  with  the  Roman 
Armv  commanded  by  the  Military  Tribunes,  who,~ngaging 
■without   any  Order  or  Difcipline,  received  an  entire  De- 
feat.    Upon  the  Arrival  of  this  ill  News,  the  greateft.  Part 
of  the  Inhabitants  immediately  fled  :  Thofe  that  refolved  to 
ftay  fortified  themfelves  in  the   Capitol.     The  Gauls  foon 
appeared  at  the  City  Gates  ;  and,  deftroying  all  with  Fire 
and  Sword,  carried   on  the   Siege  of  the   Capitol  with  all 
imaginable  Fury.     At  laft,  refolving  on  a  general  AfTault, 
they  were  difcovered   by  the  Cackling  of  the  Geefe  that 
were  kept  for  that  Purpofe ;  and  as  many  as   had  climbed 
the   Rampart    were  driven   down  by  the  valiant  Manlius  ; 
•when  Camillus,  tetting  upon  them  in  the  Rear  with  twen- 
ty thoufand  Men,  that  he  got  together  about  the  Country, 
gave  them  a  total   Overthrow.    The  greateft  Part  of  thofe 
that  efcaped  out  of  the  Field  were  cut  off  in  draggling  Par- 
ties, by  the   Inhabitants  of  the   neighbouring  Towns  and 
Villages.     The  City  had  been  fo  entirely  demolifhed,  that, 
upon  the  Return  of  the  People,   they  thought  of  removing 
to  Veii,  a  City  ready  built,  and  excellently  provided  of  all 
Things.     But  being  diverted  from  this  Defign  by  an  Omen 
(as  they  thought)  they  fet  to  the  Work,  with  fuch  extraor- 
dinary Diligence  and  Application,  that  within  the  Compafs 
of  a  Year  the  whole  City  was  rebuilt.     They  had  fcarce 
gained   a  Breathing-time   after  their  Troubles,  when  the 
united  Powers  of  the  AEqui,  Folfci,  and  other  Inhabitants 
of  Latium,  at  once  invaded  their  Territories.     But    they 
were  foon  over-reached   by  a  Stratagem  of  Camillusy  and 
totally  routed  (a). 

Nor  had  the  Samnites  any  better  Fate,  though  a  People 
very  numerous,  and  of  great  Experience  in  War.  The 
Contention  with  them  lafted  no  lefs  than  fifty  Years  {k)> 
when  they  were  finally  fubdued  by  Papirius  Cur  for  (c). 
The  Tarentine  War,  that  followed,  put  an  End  to  the  en- 
tire Conqueft  of  Italy.  Tarentum,  a  City  of  great  Strength 
and  Beauty,  feated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,,  was  efpecially  re- 
fa)  Plut.  in  >vit.  Cam  I.  {b)  Fhru:x  lib.  I.  cap.  16.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  10. 
Fit*   lib.   I.  cap.  1 8. 

markabje 
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markable  for  the  Commerce  it  maintained  with  mod  of  the 
neighbouring  Countries,  as  Epirus,Ulyricum,Sicily,  &c.(d). 
Among  other  Ornaments  of  their  City,  they  had  a  fpacious 
Theatre  for  public  Sports,built  hard  by  the  Sea-fhore.  They 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  the  Celebration  of  feme  fuch 
Solemnity,  when,  upon  Sight  of  the  Roman  Fleet,  that 
cafually  failed  by  their  Coafts,  imagining  them  to  be  Ene- 
mies, they  immediately  fet  upon  them,  and,  killing  the 
Commander,  rifled  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Veffels.  Am- 
bafladors  were  foon  difpatched  from  Rome  to  demand  Satis- 
faction ;  but  they  met  with  as  ill  Reception  as  the  Fleet, 
being  difgracefully  fent  away  without  fo  much  as  a  Hear- 
ing. Upon  this  a  War  was  foon  commenced  between  the 
States.  The  Tarentines  were  increafed  by  an  incredible 
Number  of  Allies  from  all  Parts :  But  he  that  made  the 
greateft  Appearance  in  their  Behalf  was  Pyrrbus,  King  of 
Epirus,  the  mod  experienced  General  of  his  Time.  Be- 
sides the  choiceft  of  his  Troops  that  accompanied  him  in 
the  Expedition,  he  brought  into  the  Field  a  confiderable 
Number  of  Elephants,  a  Sort  of  Beaft  fcarce  heard  of  till 
that  Time  in  Italy.  In  the  firft  Engagement,  the  Romans 
were  in  fair  Hopes  of  a  Victory,  when  the  Fortune  of  the 
Day  was  entirely  changed  upon  the  coming  up  of  the  Ele- 
phants ;  who  made  fuch  a  prodigious  Deftruction  in  the 
Roman  Cavalry,  that  the  whole  Army  was  obliged  to  retire. 
But  the  politic  General,  having  experienced  fo  well  the 
Roman  Courage,  immediately  after  the  Victory,  fent  to 
offer  Conditions  for  a  Peace  ;  but  was  abfolutely  refufed. 
In  the  next  Battle,  the  Advantage  was  on  the  Roman  Side, 
who  had  not  now  fuch  difmal  Apprehenfions  of  the  Ele- 
phants, as  before.  However,  the  Bufinefs  came  to  an- 
other Engagement;  when  the  Elephants  over-running 
whole  Ranks  of  their  own  Men,  enraged  by  the  Cry  of  a 
young  one  who  had  been  wounded,  gave  the  Romans  an 
abfolute  Victory  (a).  Twenty-three  thoufand  of  the  Ene- 
my were  killed  (b),  and  Pyrrhus  finally  expelled  Italy.  In 
this  War  the  Romans  had  a  fair  Opportunity  to  fnbdue 
the  other  Parts  that  remained  unconquered,  under  Pretext 
of  Allies  to  the  Tarentines.  So  that  at  this  Time,  about 
the  477th  Year  of  the  Building  of  the  City  (c),  they  had 
made  themfelves  the  intire  Matters  of  Italy, 

(«)  Fltrusl  Ibid,  (*)  Entropy  lib.  Z,  (<r)  Ibid. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Roman  Affairs,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  firfl  Pu- 
nic War  to  the  firjl  Triumvirate. 

BU  T  the  Command  of  the  Continent  could  not  fatisfy 
the  Roman  Courage,  efpecially  while  they  faw  fo  deli- 
cious an   Ifle  as  Sicily  almoft  within  their   Reach  :  They 
only  waited  an  Occafion  to   pafs   the   Sea,  when  Fortune 
prefented  as  fair  a  one  as  they  could  wifh.     The  Inhabitants 
of  Mejftna,  a  Sicilian  City,  made  grievous  Complaints  to  the 
Senate,  of  the  daily  Encroachments  of  the  Carthaginians,  a 
People  of  vaft  Wealth  and  Power,  and  that  had   the  fame 
Defign  on  Sicily  as  the  Romans  (a).  A  Fleet  was  foon  manned 
out  for  their  Afliltance ;  and,  in   two  Years  'Hme,  no  lefs 
than  fifty  Cities  were  brought  over  (£>).     The  entire  Con- 
quer!, of  the  Ifland  quickly  followed  ;  and  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
fca  were  taken  in  about  the  fame  Time  by  a  feparate  Squa- 
dron.    And  now,  under  the  Command  of  Regulus  and  Man- 
ilas, the  Confuls,  the  War  was  tranflated  into  Africa.  Three 
hundred  Forts  and  Caftles  were  deftroyed  in   their  March, 
and  the  victorious  Legions    encamped  under  the  very  Walls 
of  Carthage.     The  Enemy,  reduced  to  fuch  Straits,  were 
obliged  to  3pply  thcmfelves  to  Xantippus,  King  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, the  greateft  Captain  of  the  Age ;  who  immedi- 
ately marched  to  their  AfTiftance  with  a  numerous  and  well- 
difciplined  Army.     In  the  very  firfl:  Engagement  with  the 
Romans,  he  entirely  defeated  their  whole  Power  :  Thirty 
thoufand  were  killed  on  the  Spot,  and  fifteen  thoufand,  with 
their  Conful  Regulus,  taken  Prifoners.     But  as  good  Succefs 
always  encouraged  the  Romans  to  greater  Defigns  ;  fo  a  con- 
trary Event  did  but  exafperate  them  the  more.     The  new 
Confuls  were   immediately  difpatched  with  a  powerful  Na- 
vy, and  a  fufficient  Number  of  Land  Forces.    Several  Cam- 
paigns were  now  wafted,  without  any  confiderable  Advantage 
on  either  Side  :  Or  if  {he  Romans  gained  any  Thing  by  their 
Victories,  they  generally  loft  as  much  by  Shipwrecks ;  when 
at  Lift  the  whole  Power  of  both  States  being  drawn  together 
on  the    Sea,  the  Carthaginians  were  wholly  defeated,  with 
rhe  Lofs  of  125  Ships  funk  in  the  Engagement  ;   73  taken, 
32,000  Men  killed,  and  1300  made  Prifoners.  Upon  this  they 

(a)  Fhrus,  lib.  I,  cap.  2.  (i)  Euirop.  ljb.  2. 
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were  compelled  to  fue  for  a  Peace;  which,  after  much  In- 
treaty,  and  upon  very  hard  Conditions,  was  at  lafl:  obtained  (a). 
But  the  Carthaginians  had  too  great  Spirits  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  unreafonable  Terms  any  longer  than  their  Neceflities 
obliged  them.  In  four  Years  Time  {b)  they  had  got  together 
an  Army  of  80,000  Foot,  and  20,000  Horfe  (c),  under  the 
Command  of  the  famous  Hannibal;  who  forcing  a  Way  thro' 
the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  the  Alps,  reputed  till  that  Time 
impalTable,  defcended  with  his  vaft  Army  into  Italy.  In  four 
fueceflive  Battles  he  defeated  the  Roman  Forces ;  in  the  lafl 
of  which,   at  Carina,  40,000  of  the  latter  were  killed  (d) : 
And   had  he  not  been  merely  deferted  by  the   Envy  and 
Ill-will  of  his  own  Countrymen,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  he  mufl  have  entirely  ruined  the  Roman  State  (e)  :  But 
Supplies  of  Men  and  Money  being  fometimes  abfolute'y  de- 
nied him,  and  never  coming  but  very  flowly,  the  Roman* 
had  fuch  Opportunities  to  recruit,  as   they  little  expected 
from  fo  experienced  an  Adverfary.     The  wife  Management 
of  Fabius  Maximus  was  the  firft  Revival  of  the  Roman  Caufe. 
He  knew  very  well  the  Strength  of  the  Enemy,  and  there- 
fore marched  againfr.    him  without  intending  to  hazard  a 
Battle ;  but   to  wait  conftantly  upon  him,  to  flraiten    his 
Quarters,  intercept  his  Provifions,  and  fo  make  the  victo- 
rious Army  pine  away  with  Penury  and  Want.     With  this 
Defign  he  always  encamped  upon   the    high   Hills,  where 
the   Horfe  could   have   no  Accefs    to  him:    When  they 
marched,  he  did  the  fame  ;  but  at  fuch  a  Diftance,  as  not 
to  be  compelled  to   an  Engagement.     By  this  Policy  he  fo 
broke  FlannibaPs  Army,  as  to  make  him  abfolutely  defpair 
of  getting  any  Thing  in  Italy  (/").    But  the    Conclufion 
of  the  War  was  owing  to  the  Conduct  of  Scipio:  He  had 
before  reduced  all  Spain  into  Subjection  ;  and  now  taking 
the  fame  Courfe  as  Hannibal  at  firft  had  done,  he  marched 
with  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Roman  Forces  into  Africa  ;  and, 
carrying  all  before  him  to  the  very  Walls  of  Carthage,  o- 
bliged  the  Enemy  to  call  home  their  General  out  of  Italy, 
for  the  Defence  of  the  City.     Hannibal  obeyed  ;  and  both 
Armies  coming  to  an   Engagement,  after  a  long  Difpute, 
wherein  the  Commanders  and    Soldiers   of  both   Sides  are 
reported   to  have  outdone  themfelves,  the  Victory  fell  to 
the  Romans.     Whereupon    the  Enemy  were  obliged  once 
more  to  fue  for  a  Peace  ;  which    was   again  granted  them, 
though  upon  much  harder  Conditions  than  before. 

(a)  Ruirop.  lib.  2.    '  (i)  Flcrut,  lib.  I,  cap.  6.  (c)  Eutnp.  lib.  3. 

yd)  Ibid,     (?)  Cornelius  Nepos  in  vit.  Hannibal,         {/)  Plut.  in  vit.  lab. Max. 
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The  Romans,  by  the  happy  Conclusion  of  this  War,  had 
fo  highly  advanced  themfelvesin  the  Opinion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring States,  that  the  Athenians,  with  the  greateft  Part  of 
Greece,  being  at  this  Time  miferably  enflaved  by  Philip 
King  of  Macedon,  unanimoufly  petitioned  the  Senate  for  Af- 
fifhnce.  A  Fleet,  with  a  fufficient  Number  of  Land-Forces, 
were  prefently  difpatched  to  their  Relief;  by  whofe  Valour, 
the  Tyrant,  after  feveral  Defeats,  was  compelled  to  reftore 
all  Greece  to  their  antient  Liberties,  obliging  himfelf  to  pay 
an  annual  Tribute  to  the  Conquerors  (a). 

Hannibal,  after  his  late  Defeat,  had  applied  himfelf  to  An- 
tiochus  King  of  Syria,  who  at  this  Time  was  making  great 
Preparations  againft  the  Romans.  Acilius  Glabrio  was  firfl 
fent  to  oppofe  him,  and  had  the  Fortune  to  give  him  feverai 
Defeats ;  when  Cornelius  Scipio  the  Roman  Admiral,  engag- 
ing with  the  King's  Forces  at  Sea,  under  the  Command  of 
Hannibal,  intirely  ruined  the  whole  Fleet.  Which  Viftory 
being  immediately  followed  by  another  as  fignal  at  Land, 
the  effeminate  Prince  was  contented  to  purchafe  a  Peace  at 
the  Trice  of  almoft  half  his  Kingdom  (b). 

The  victorious  Romans  had  fcarce  concluded  the  Public 
Rejoicirgs  on  Account  of  the  late  Succefs,  when  the  Death 
of  Philip  King  of  Macedon  prefented  them  with  an  Occafion 
of  a  more  glorious  Triumph.  His  Son  Perfeus,  that  fuc- 
ceeded,  refolving  to  break  with  the  Senate,  applied  himfelf 
wholly  to  raifing  Forces,  and  procuring  other  Neceffaries 
for  a  War.  -Never  were  greater  Appearances  in  the  lyeld, 
than  on  both  Sides,  mod  of  the  considerable  Princes  in  the 
World  being  engaged  in  the  Quarrel.  But  Fortune  ftill  de-? 
dared  for  the  Romans,  and  the  greateft  Part  of  Per/em's  pro-: 
digiousArmy  was  cut  off  by  the  Conful  Emilius,ax\&  the  King 
obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  into  the  Hands  of  the  Conquer-? 
ror  (r).  Authors  that  write  of  the  four  Monarchies,  here 
fix  the  End  of  the  Macedonian  Empire. 

But  Rome  could  not  think  herfelf  fecure  amongft  all  thefe 
Conquefts,  while  her  old  Rival  Carthage  was  yet  ftanding  : 
So  that,  upon  a  flight  Provocation,  the  City,  after  three 
Years  Siege,  was  taken,  and  utterly  razed,  by  the  Valour 
of  Publius  Scipio,  Grandfon,  by  Adoption,  to  him  that 
conquered  Hannibal  (d). 

Not  long  after,  Attalus  King  of  Pergamus,  dying  without 
Iffue,  left  his  vail  Territories,  containing  near  all  AJia,  to  the 

(a)  Eutrtp.  I.  4.     (4)  Fhrus,  1.  a.  c.  8.     (c)  Veil.  Paten.  1.  i.     (J)  Ibid. 

Romans 
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Romans  (a).  And  what  of  Africa  remained  unconquered  was 
for  the  moft  Part,  reduced  in  the  Jugurthine  War,  that  im- 
mediately followed;  Jugurtha  himfelf,  after  feveral  Defeats, 
being  taken  Prifoner  by  Marius,  and  brought  in  Triumph  to 
Rome  {b). 

And  now  after  the  Defeat  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  that 
had  made  an  Inroad  into  /ta/v,with  feveral  lefTer  Conquefts 
in  Aft  a  and  other  Parts,  the  Mitbridatic  War,  and  the  Civil 
War  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  broke  out  both  in  the  fame 
Year  (c).     Sylla  had  been  fent  General  againft  Mithridates 
King  of  Pontus,  who  had   feized  on  the  greateft  Part  of 
Ma  and  Acbaia  in  an  hoftile  Manner ;  when,  before  he  was 
got  out  of  Italy ,  Sulpicius,  the  Tribune  of  the  People,  and 
one  of  Mariush  FadYion,  preferred  a  Law  to  recall  him, 
and  to  depute  Marius  in  his  Room.    Upon  this,  Sylla,  lead- 
ing back  his  Army,  and  overthrowing  Marius  and  Sulpicius 
in  his   Way,  having  fettled  Affairs  at  Rome,  and  banifhed 
the  Authors  of  the  late  Sedition,  returned  to  meet  the  Fo- 
reign Enemy  (d).  His  fifrft  Exploit  was  the  taking  of  Athens, 
and  ruining  of  the  famous  Mole  in  the  Haven  Piraus  (<?). 
Afterwards,  in   two  Engements,  he  killed  and  took  near 
130,000  of  the  Enemy,  and  compelled  Mithridates  to  fue 
for  a  Truce  (/).     In  the  mean  Time  Marius,  being  called 
home  by  the  new  Confuls,  had  exercifed  all  Manner  of  Cru- 
elty at  Rome:  Whereupon,  taking  the  Opportunity  of  the 
Truce,  Sylla  once  more  marched  back  towards  Italy.  Marius 
was  dead  before  his  Return  (g)  \  but  his  two  Sons,  with  the 
Confuls,  raifed  feveral  Armies  to  oppofe  him.     But  fome  of 
the  Trcops  being  drawn  over  to  his  Party,  and  the  others 
routed,  he  entered  the  City,  and  difpofed  all  Things  at  his 
Plea'ure,  afluming  the  Title  and  Authority  of  a  perpetual 
Dictator.     But   having  regulated   the  State,  he  laid  down 
that  Office,  and  died  in  Retirement  (b). 

Mithridotes  had  foon  broke  the  late  Truce,  and  invaded 
Bitbynia  and  Afia,  with  as  great  ^'ury  as  ever  ;  when  the  Ro- 
man General  Lucullus,  routing  his  vail:  Armies  by  Land  and 
Sea,  chafed  him  quite  out  of  Afia  ;  and  had  infallibly  put 
an  happy  Conclufion  to  the  War,  had  not  Fortune  referved 
that  Glory  for  Pompey  (/).  He  being  deputed  in  the  Room 
of  Lucullus,  after  the  Defeat  of  the  new  Forces  of  Mithri- 
dates, compelled  him  to  fly  to  his  Father -in-Law  "Iigranes 

{a)  Eutrop.  lib.  4.  (b)  Ibid.  (<•)  Eutrop.  lib.  5.  (d)  Ibid,  (e)  Fell.  Patere. 
lib.  2.  (/)  Eutrop.  lib.  5.  (g)  Veil.  Patere.  lib.  z.  (*)  Aurelim  Victor  tit 
vit.  Sylla.     (/')  Fell.  Patere.  ibid. 
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King  of  Armenia.  Pompey  followed  with  his  Army ;  and 
{truck  fucha  Terror  into  the  whole  Kingdom,  that  Tigranes 
■was  conftrained  in  an  humble  Manner  to  prefent  himfelf  to 
the  General, and  offer  his  Realm  and  Fortune  to  his  Difpofal. 
Af  this  Time  the  Catalinarian  Confpiracy  broke  out,  more 
famous  for  the  Obftinacy  than  the  Number  of  the  Rebels ; 
but  this  was  immediately  extinguifhed  by  the  timely  Care 
of  Ciceroy  and  the  happy  Valour  of  Antony.  The  Senate, 
upon  the  News  of  the  extraordinary  Succefs  of  Pompey,  were 
under  feme  Apnrehenfion  of  his  affecting  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand at  his  Return,  and  altering  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Government.  But  when  they  faw  him  difmifs  his  vaft  Ar- 
my at  Brunduftum,  and  proceeded  in  the  reft  of  hisjourney  to 
the  City  with  no  other  Company  than  hi:>  ordinary  Attend- 
ants, they  received  him  with  all  the  Fxpreffions  of  Compla- 
cency and  Satisfaction,  and  honoured  him  with  a  fplendid 
Triumph  (k). 

(i)  Fell.  Tatcrc.  ib. 


CHAP.      V. 

Of  the  Roman  Affairs,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  fir Jl  Tri- 
umvirate to  the  End  of  the  twelve  Caefars. 

THE  three  Perfons  that  at  this  Time  bore  the  greatefr. 
Sway  in  the  State,  were  Craffus,  Pompey,  and  Cafar. 
The  firft  by  reafon  of  his  prodigious  Wealth  ;  Pompey  for 
his  Power  with  the  Soldiers  and  Senate;  and  Cafar  for  his 
admirable  Eloquence,  and  a  peculiar  Noblenefs  of  Spirit. 
When  now  taking  Advantage  of  the  Confulfhip  of  Cafar, 
they  entered  into  a  folemn  Agreement  to  let  nothing  pafs  in 
the  Commonwealth  without  their  joint  Approbation  [a).  By 
virtue  of  this  Alliance,  they  had  in  a  little  Time  procured 
themfelves  the  three  beft  Provinces  in  the  Empire,  Craffus 
Afta,  Pompey  Spain,  and  Cafar  Gaul.  Pompey,  for  the  bet- 
ter retaining  of  his  Authority  in  the  City,  chofe  to  man- 
age his  Province  by  Deputies  (b)  ;  the  other  two  entered 
on  their  Governments  in  Perfon.  But  Craffus  foon  after,  in 
an  Expedition  he  undertook  againft  the  Parthians,  had  the  ill 
Fortune  to  lofe  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Army,  and- was  him- 

(o)  Suet,  in  Jul.  Ctpf.  cap.  19.         (l>)  Taterc.  lib.  2,,  cap.  4S. 

was 
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felf  treacheroufly  murdered  (a).  In  the  mean  Time  Cafar 
was  performing  Wonders  in  Gaul.  No  lefs  than  40,000  of 
the  Enemy  he  had  killed,  and  taken  more  Prifoner? :  And 
nine  Years  together  (which  was  the  whole  Time  of  his  Go- 
vernment) deferves  a  Triumph  for  the  Actions  of  every  Cam- 
paign (b).  The  Senate,  amazed  at  this  ftrange  Relation  of 
his  Victories,  were  eafily  inclined  to  fufpe£t  his  Power  :  So 
that  taking  the  Opportunity  when  he  petitioned  for  a  fecond 
Confulfhip,  they  ordered  him  to  difband  his  Army,  and  ap- 
pear as  a  private  Perfon  at  the  Election  (r).  Cafar  endea- 
voured by  all  Means  to  come  to  an  Accommodation  :  But 
finding  the  Senate  violently  averfe  to  his  Intereft,  and  refolv- 
ed  to  hear  nothing  but  what  they  firfl  propofed  [d),  he  was 
conftrained  to  march  towards  Italy  with  his  Troops,  to  ter- 
rify or  force  them  into  a  Compliance.  Upon  the  News  of 
his  Approach,  the  Senate,  with  the  greatefr.  Part  of  the  No- 
bility, paffing  over  into  Greece,  he  entered  the  City  without 
Oppofition,and  creating  himfelf  Conful  and  Dictator,haften- 
edwith  his  Army  into  Spain;  where  theTroops  under  Pompey^s 
Deputies  were  compelled  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  his  Dif- 
pofal.  With  this  Reinforcement  he  advanced  towards  Ma- 
cedonia, where  the  Senate  had  got  together  a  prodigious 
Army  under  the  Command  of  Pompey.  In  the  firfl  Engage- 
ment, he  received  a  confiderable  Defeat.  But  the  whole 
Pow^v  »%n  both  Sides  being  drawn  up  on  the  Plains  of  Tbef- 
faly,  after  a  long  Difpute  the  Victory  fell  to  Ccefar,  with 
the  entire  Ruin  of  the  adverfe  Party.  Pompey  fled  dire£tly 
towards  Egypt,  Cafar,  with  his  victorious  Legions  imme- 
diately followed.  Hearing  at  his  Arrival,  that  Pompey  had 
been  killed  by  Order  of  King  Ptolemy,  he  laid  clofe  Siege  to 
Alexandria,  the  capital  City  ;  and  having  made  himfelf  ab- 
folute  Mafier  of  the  Kingdom,  committed  it  to  the  Care  of 
Cleopatra,  Sifter  to  the  late  King(p).  Scipio  and  Juba  he  foon 
after  overcame  in  Africa,  and  Pompey''?:  two  Sons  in  Spain  (f). 
And  now  being  received  at  his  Return  with  the  general 
Applaufe  of  the  People  and  Senate,  and  honoured  with  the 
glerious  Titles  of,  Father  of  bis  Country,  and  perpetual  Dicta- 
tor, he  was  defigning  an  Expedition  into  Parthia  ;  when, 
after  the  Enjoyment  of  the  fupreme  Command  no  more 
than  five  Months,  he  was  murdered  in  the  Senate-Houfc 
fey.  Brutus  and  Caflius,  with  mod  of  the  other  Confpira- 
tors,  being  his  particular  Friends,  and  fuch  as  he  had  obliged 
in  the  higheff.  Manner. 

(a)   Plutarch  in  Crajfo.     (b)  Paterc.  I.  z.     (r)  Hid,  c.  29.     (J)  Ibid.  c.  ecd 
{<-)  Suet,  injul.  Caf.  c.   35.     (/)  Ibid.  c.  eod.     {g)  Paterc.  1.  2.  c.  S5. 
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A  Civil  War  neceflfarily  followed,  in  which  the  Senate, 
confining  for  the   moft  Part  of  fuch  as  had  embraced  the 
Faction  of  Pompey,  declared  in  Favour  of  the  AfTaffins,  while 
Mark  Antony   the  Conful  undertook  the  Revenge  of  Cafar. 
With  this  Pretence  he  exercifed  all  Manner  of  Tyranny  in  the 
City,  and  had  no  other  Defign  but  to  fecure  the  chief  Com- 
mand to  himfelf.     At  laft,  the  Senate  were  obliged  to  de- 
clare him  an  Enemy  to  the  State  ;  and,  in  purfuance  of  their 
Edift,  raifed  an  Army  to  oppofe  him  under  the  Command 
of  Hirtius  and  Pan/a  the  new  Confuls,  and  Oclavius  Nephew 
and  Heir  to  Cafar  (a).    In  the  firft  Engagement  Antony  was 
defeated;   but  Hirtius  being  killed  in  the  Fight,  and  Pan/a 
dying  immediately  after,  the  fole  Command  of  the  Army' 
came  into  the  Hands  of  Oclavius  (b).     The  Senate  before 
the  late  Victory,  had  expreffed  an  extraordinary  Kindnefs 
for  him,  and   honoured  him  with   feveral   Marks  of  their 
particular  Efteem  :  But  now,  being  freed  from  the  Danger 
they  apprehended  from  Antony, they  foon  altered  their  Mea- 
fures ;  and  taking  little  Notice  of  him  any  longer,  decreed 
the  two  Heads  of  the  late  Confpiracy,  Brutus  and  CaJJtus, 
the  two  Provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedonia,  whither  they  had 
retired  upon  Commiffion  of  the   Fact  (c).     Oclavius  was 
very  fenfible  of  their  Defigns,  and  thereupon  was  eafily  in- 
duced to  conclude  a  Peace  with  Antony :  And  foon  after  en- 
tering into  an  Aflbciation  with  him  and  Lepidus,  as  his  Uncle 
had  done  with  Crajfus  and  Pompey,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
was  elefted  Conful  when  under  twenty  Years  of  Age  (d). 
And  now,  by  the  Power  of  him  and  his  two  AfTociates,  the 
Senate  was  for  the  moft  Part  banifhed,  and  a  Law  preferred 
by  his  Collegue  Pedius,  That  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  Death  of  Cafar,  fhould  be  proclaimed  Enemies  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  proceeded  againft  with  all  Extre- 
mity (e).     To  put  this  Order  in  Execution,    Oclavius  and 
Antony  advanced  with  their  Forces  under  their  Command  to- 
ward Macedonia,  where  Brutus  and  Cajftus  had  got  together 
a  numerous  Army  to  oppofe  them  :  Both  Parties  meeting 
near  the  City  Pbilippi,  the  Traitors  were  defeated,  and  the 
two  Commanders  died  foon  after  by  their  own  Hands  (/). 
And  now  for  ten  Years,  all  Affairs  were  managed  by  the 
Triumviri ;  when   Lepidus,  fetting  up  for  himfelf  in  Sicily, 
was  contented,  upon  the  Arrival  of  Oclavius,  to  compound 
for  his  Life,  with  the  difhonourable  Refignation  of  his  Share 

(a)  Paterc.  1.  4.  c.  6t.     {b)  Suet,  in  Auguft.  c.   u.     (c)  Fltrus  1.  4  c.  7. 
(J)  F*tcrc.  1.  *.  c.  65.  (0  U.    (/)  JFUrut.  La.  c  7. 
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in  the  Government  (a).  The  Friendship  of  Oclavius  and 
Antony  was  not  of  much  longer  Continuance  :  For  the  latter, 
being  for  feveral  Enormities  declared  an  Enemy  to  the  State, 
was  finally  routed  in  a  Sea-Engagement  at  Aflium-,  and  flying 
thence  with  his  Miftrefs  Cleopatra,  killed  himfelf  foon  after, 
and  left  the  fole  Command  in  the  Hands  of  Oflavius.  He, 
by  his  Prudence  and  Moderation,  gained  fuch  an  intire  Inte- 
rest in  the  Senate  and  People,  that  when  he  offered  to  lay 
down  all  the  Authority  he  was  inverted  with  above  the  reft, 
and  toreftore  the  Commonwealth  to  theantient  Conftitution, 
the  unanimoufly  agreed  in  this  Opinion,  That  their  Liberty 
was  fooner  to  be  parted  with,  than  fo  excellent  a  Prince. 
However,  to  avoid  all  Offence,  he  rejected  the  very  Names  he 
thought  might  be  difpleafing,  and  above  all  Things,  the  Title 
of  Dictator,  which  had  been  fo  odious  in  Sylla  and  Cafar.  By 
this  Means  he  wasthe  Founder  of  that  Government  which 
continued  ever  after  in  Rome.  The  new  Acquifitions  to  the 
Empire  were  in  his  Time  very  confiderable  :  Cantabria,  A- 
quitania,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  lllyricum  being  wholly  fub- 
dued  :  the  Germans  were  driven  beyond  the  River  Albis, 
and  two  of  their  Nations,  the  Suevi  and  Sicambri,  trans- 
planted into  Gaul  (b). 

Tiberius,  tho'  in  Augu/Ius''s)T\me  he  had  given  Proofs  of  an 
extraordinary  Courage  in  the  German  War  (c) ;  yet  upon  h« 
own  Acceflion  to  the  Crown  is  memorable  for  no  Exploit, 
but  the  reducing  of  Cappadocia  into  a  Roman  Province  (</) : 
And  this  was  owing  more  to  his  Cunning,  than  his  Valour. 
And  at  laft,  upon  his  infamous  Retirement  into  the  Ifland  Ca- 
prece,  he  grew  fo  ftrangely  negligent  of  the  public  Affairs,  as 
to  fend  no  Lieutenants  for  the  Government  of  Spain  and  Sy- 
ria, for  feveral  Years  ;  to  let  Armenia  be  over-run  by  thePar- 
tbians,  Mafia  by  the  Dacians  and  the  Sarmatians,  and  almoft 
all  Gaul  hy  the  Germans  ;  to  the  extreme  Danger,  as  well  as 
Dilhonour  of  the  Empire  (e).  Caligula,  as  he  far  fucceeded  his 
Predeceffor  in  all  Manner  of  Debauchery,  fo  in  Relation  to 
Martial  Affairs  he  was  much  his  Inferior.  However,  he  is  fa- 
mous for  a  Mock-Expedition  that  he  made  againft  the  Ger- 
mans-^ when  arriving  in  that  Part  of  the  Low -Countries  which 
is  oppofite  to  Britain,  and  receiving  into  his  Protection  a  fu- 
gitive Prince  of  the  Ifland,  he  fent  boafling  Letters  to  the 
Senate,  giving  an  Account  of  the  happy  Conqueft  of  the 
whole  Kingdom.  (/).    And  foon  after  making  his  Soldiers  fill 

(o)  Pat  ere.  1.  x.  c.  80.  (£)  Sueton  in  Augufi.  c.  %\.  (<■)  Vide  Pater c.  1.  2.  cap. 
■106.  &c.  (</)  EutropA.  7.  [e)  Sueton.  in  Tib.  cap.  41.  {fySueton.inCalrg.  cap.  41, 
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their  Helmets  with  Cockle-fhells  and  Pebbles,  which  he 
called,  The  Spoils  of  the  Ocean  (a),  returned  to  the  City  to 
demand  a  Triumph.  And  when  that  Honour  was  denied 
him  by  the  Senate,  he  broke  out  into  fuch  extravagant  Cru- 
elties, that  he  even  compelled  them  to  cut  him  off,  for 
the  Security  of  their  own  Perfons  (b).  Nay,  he  was  fo  far 
from  entertaining  any  Defire  of  benefiting  the  Public,  that 
he  often  complained  of  his  ill  Fortune,  becaufe  no  fignal 
Calamity  happened  in  his  Time  ;  and  made  it  his  conftant 
Wifh,  That  either  the  utter  Deftrudion  of  an  Army,  or 
fame  Plague,  Famine  or  Earthquake,  or  other  extraordi- 
nary Defolation  might  continue  the  Memory  of  his  Reign, 
to  fucceeding  Ages  (r). 

Caligula  being  aflaffinated,  the  Senate  affembled  in  the 
Capitol,  to  debate  about  extinguishing  the  Name  and  Family 
©f  the  Cafars,  and  reftoring  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
©Id  Conftitution  (d)  :  When  one  of  the  Soldiers  that  were 
ranfacking  the  Palace  lighting  carnally  upon  Claudius,  Uncle 
to  the  late  Emperor,  where  he  had  hid  himfelf  in  a  Corner 
behind  the  Hangings,  pulled  him  out  to  the  reft  of  his  Gang, 
and  recommended  him  as  the  fitteft  Perfon  in  the  World 
to  be  Emperor.  All  were  ftrangely  pleafed  at  the  Motion  ; 
and  taking  him  along  with  them  by  Force,  lodged  him  a- 
mong  the  Guards  (e).  The  Senate,  upon  the  firft  Informa- 
tion, fent  immediately  to  ftop  their  Proceedings :  But  not 
agreeing  among  themfelves,  and  hearing  the  Multitude 
call  out  for  one  Governor,  they  were  at  laft  conftrained  to 
confirm  the  Election  of  the  Soldiers;  efpecially  fince  they 
had  pitched  upon  fuch  an  eafy  Prince,  as  would  be  wholly 
at  their  Command  and  Difpofal  (/).  The  Conquefl  ofSr/'- 
tain  was  the  mod  memorable  Tranfaclion  in  his  Time ; 
owing  partly  to  an  Expedition  that  he  made  in  Perfon,  but 
chiefly  to  the  Valour  of  his  Lieutenants,  OJlorius,  Scapula, 
Aulus  Plautius,  and  Vefpafan.  The  Bounds  of  the  Em- 
pire were  in  his  Reign  as  follow ;  Mcfopotamia  in  the 
Eaft;  the  Rhine  and  Danube  in  the  North  ;  Mauritania  in 
the  South,  and  Britain  in  the  Weft  ( g). 

The  Roman  Arms  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  made  any 
considerable  Progrefs  under  Nero  ;  efpecially  when  Suetoni- 
us tells  us,  he  neither  hoped  or  defired  the  Enlargement  of 
the  Empire  (b).  However,  two  Countries  were  in  his 
Time   reduced    into  Roman  Provinces ;    the  Kingdom  of 

(a)  Idem,  cap.  46.     (b)  Idem,  cap.  47.    (c)  Idem,  c.  49.  &  5 5.     ( d)  Idem, 

cap.  3«-    (e)  IJe'"'  caP'  6o-    (f)  ldem  in  CIau<i-  caP-  IO-   (l)  Aur{l,us  V'Bor 
ifcifaribus  in  Caligula,     (h)  Jurelius  Fitter  de  Cafarsbus  in  Claud. 
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Pontics,  and  the  Cottian  Alpes,  or  thai  Part  of  the  Mountains 
which  divides  Dauphine  and  Piedmont,  Britain  and  Armenia 
were  once  both  left  (a),  and  not  without  great  Difficulty  reco- 
vered. And  indeed,  his  Averfion  to  the  Camp  made  him  far 
more  odious  to  the  Soldiers,  than  all  his  other  Vices,  to  the 
People:  So  that  when  the  Citizens  had  the  Patience  to  endure 
him  for  fourteen  Years,  the  Army  under  Galba,  his  Lieute- 
nant in  Spain,  were  conftrained  to  undertake  his  Removal. 

Galba  is  acknowledged  on  all  Hands  for  the  great  Reformer 
of  martial  Difcipline:  And  though  before  his  Acceffion  to  the 
Empire,  he  had  been  famous  for  his  Exploits  in  Germany  and 
other  Parts  (b);  yet  the  Shrirtnefs  of  his  Reign  hindered  him 
from  making  any  Advancements  afterwards.  His  Age  and  Se- 
verity were  the  only  Caufes  of  his  Ruin  :  The  firft  of  which 
rendered  him  contemptible,  and  the  other  odious.  And  the 
Remedy  he  ufed  to  appeafe  the  Diffatisfadions  only  ripened 
them  for  Revenge.  For  immediately  upon  his  adopting  .fV/o, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  have  pacified  the  People,  Otho,  who 
had  ever  expected  that  Honour,  and  was  now  enraged  at  his 
Difappointment  (c),  upon  Application  made  to  the  Soldiers, 
eafily  procured  the  Murder  of  the  old  Prince, and  his  adopted 
Son;  and  by  that  Means  advanced  himfelf  to  the  Imperial 
Dignity. 

About  the  fame  Time,  the  German  Army  under  Vitellius, 
having  an  equal  Averfion  to  the  old  Emperor  with  thofe  at 
Rome,  had  fworn  Allegiance  to  their  own  Commander.  Otho, 
upon  the  fir  ft  Notice  of  their  Defigns,  had  fent  to  proffer  Vi- 
tellius an  equal  Share  in  the  Government  with  himfelf  [d). 
But  all  Propofals  for  an  Accommodation  being  refufed,  and 
himfelf  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  march  againft  the  Forces 
that  were  fent  towards  Italy,  he  had  the  good  Fortune  to  de- 
feat them  in  three  fmall  Engagements.  But  having  been  de- 
feated in  a  greater  Fight  at  Bebriacum,  though  he  had  ftill 
fufneient  Strength  for  carrying  on  the  War,  and  expe&ed 
daily  a  Reinforcement  from  feveral  Parts  («?) ;  yet  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  hazard  another  Battle;  but  killed  him- 
felf with  his  own  Hands.  On  this  Account,  Pagan  Authors, 
though  they  reppefent  his  Life  as  the  moft  exa&  Picture  of 
unmanly  Softnefs,  yet  generally  confefshis  Death  equal  to 
the  nobleft  Antiquity;  and  the  fame  Poet  (f)  that  has  given 
him  the  lafting  Ti-tle  of  mollis  Otho,  hath  yet  fet  him  in 
Competition  with  the  famous  Caio,  in  Reference  to  the  final 
Action  of  his  Liie. 

(a)  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  cap.  18.  (b)  Sutton,  in  Galb.  cap.  8.  (c)  Idem 

cap.  17.       (</)  Suetcn.  ;n  Qtkon.  cap.  8.        (e)  Ibid.  cap.  9.         (f)  Mar:, a'  ' 
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It  ha?  been  obferved  of  Vitellius,  that  he  obtained  the  Em- 
fire  by  the  folc  Valour  of  his  Lieutenants,  and  loft  it  purely 
on  his  own  Account.  His  extreme  Luxury  and  Cruelty 
were  for  this  Reafon  the  more  deteftable,  becaufe  he  had 
been  advanced  to  that  Dignity,  under  the  Opinion  of  his 
being  the  Patron  of  his  Country,  and  the  Reftorer  of  the 
Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  People.  Within  eight  Months 
Time,  the  Provincial  Armies  had  unanimoufly  agreed  on 
Vejpaftan  (a)  for  their  Emperor  ;  and  the  Tyrant  Viiellius, 
after  being  ftrangely  mangled  by  the  extreme  Fury  of  the 
Soldiers  and  Rabble,  was  at  laft  dragged  into  the  River  Ti- 
ler (/>). 

The  Republic  was  fo  far  from  making  any  Advance- 
ment under  the  Difturbances  of  the  three  laft  Reigns,  that 
fhe  muft  neceffarily  have  felt  the  fatal  Confequences  of  them, 
had  {he  not  been  feafonably  relieved  by  the  happy  Manage- 
ment of  Vefpaftan.  It  was  a  handlbme  Turn  of  fome  of 
his  Friends,  when,  by  Order  of  Caligula,  his  Bofom  had 
by  Way  of  Punifhment  been  fluffed  with  Dirt,  to  put  this 
Interpretation  on  the  Accident,  that  the  Commonwealth 
being  miferably  abufed,  and  even  trodden  under  Foot,  fhould 
hereafter^  to  his  Bofom  for  Protection  (c)  ;  and  indeed, 
he  feems  to  have  made  it  his  whole  Care  and  Defign  to  re- 
form flie  Abufes  of  the  City  and  State,  occafioned  by  the 
Licentioufnefs  of  the  late  Times.  Nine  Provinces  he  add- 
ed to  the  Empire  (a),  and  was  fo  very  exact  in  all  Circum- 
ftances  of  his  Life  and  Conduct,  that  one,  who  has  examine 
ed  them  both  with  all  the  Niccnefs  imaginable,  can  find  no- 
thing in  either  that  deferves  Reprehenfion,  except  an  immo- 
derate Defire  of  Riches  (<?).  And  he  covertly  excufes  him  for 
this,  by  ex  telling  at  the  fame  Time  his  extraordinary  Mag- 
nificence and  Liberality  (f).. 

But  perhaps  he  did  not  more  oblige  the  World  by  his  own 
Reign,  than  by  leaving  fo  admirable  a  Succeffor  a3  his  Sort 
Titus ;  the  only  Prince  in  the  World  that  has  the  Character 
of  never  doing  an  ill  Action.  He  had  given  fafficient  Proof 
of  his  Courage  in  the  famous  Siege  of  jert  fa  lent,  and  might 
have  met  with  as  good  Succefs  in  other  Parts,  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  an  untimely  Death,  to  the  univerfal  Grief 
of  Mankind. 

But  Domitian  fo  far  degenerated  from  the  two  excellent 
Examples  ol  his  Fathef  and  Brother,  as  to  feem  more  emu- 

(.7)  Sutton,  in  Vitell.  cap.  15.       (/•)  Td  Hid.  cap.  17.       {c)  Suttcn.  in  T 
•ap.  5.      (</;  Eulrof.  lib.  7.      («■)  Id.  ibid.  cap.  io.      (/)  Id.iiid.  csp.  17, 18. 
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lous  of  copying  Nero  or  Caligula.  But  as  to  martial  Af- 
fairs, he  was  as  happy  as  moft  of  his  PredecefTors ;  having 
in  four  Expeditions  fubdued  the  Catti,  Daci,  and  the  Sarma- 
tians,  and  extinguifhed  a  Civil  War  in  its  Beginning  (a).  By 
thefe  Means  he  had  fo  in tirely  gained  the  Affections  of  the 
Soldiers,  that  when  we  meet  with  his  neareft  Relations,  and 
even  his  Wife,  engaged  in  his  Murder  (<5>),  yet  we  find 
the  Army  fo  extremely  diffatisfied,  as  to  have  wanted  only 
a  Leader  to  revenge  his  Death  (c). 

(a)  Suetiii.  in  Hsmii.  cap.  6.      (b)  Id.  ibid,  cap.  14.      (c)  Id.  ibid.  cap.  23. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Roman   Affairs,    from   Domitian  to    the  End   of 
Conftantine  the  Great. 

TH  E  two  following  Emperors  have  been  defervedly  fVil- 
ed  the  Reftorers  of  the  Roman  Grandeur;  which,  by 
Reafon  of  the  Vicioufnefs,  or  Negligence,  of  the  former 
Princes,  had  been  extremely  impaired. 

Nerva,  though  a  Perfon  of  extraordinary  Courage  and  Vir- 
tue, yet  did  not  enjoy  the  Empire  long  enough  to  be  on  any 
other  Account  fo  memorable,  as  for  fubftituting  fo  admirable 
a  Succeffcr  in  his  Pvoom  as  Trajan. 

It  was  he,  that,  for  the  Happinefs  which  attended  his  Un- 
dertakings, and  for  hisjuftand  regular  Adminiftration  of 
the  Government,  has  been  fet  in  Competition  even  with 
Romulus.  It  was  he,  that  advanced  the  Bounds  of  the 
Empire  farther  than  all  his  PredecefTors ;  reducing  into 
Roman  Provinces  the  five  vaft  Countries  of  Dacia,  Af- 
fyria,  Armenia,  Mejopotamia,  and  Arabia  (a).  And  yet 
his  prudent  Management  in  Peace  has  been  generally 
preferred  to  his  Exploits  in  War.  His  Juftice,  Can- 
dour, and  Liberality,  having  gained  him  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  Efleem  and  Veneration,  that  he  was  even  deified  be- 
fore his  Death. 

(<z)    Eutrop.  lib.  8. 
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Adrian  *  Chara&er  has  more  of  the  Scholar  than  the  Sol- 
dier :  Upon  which  Account,  as  much  as  out  of  Envy  to 
his  Predeceffor,  he  flighted  three  of  the  Provinces  that 
had  been  taken  by  Trajan,  and  was  contented  to  fix  the 
Bounds  of  the  Empire  at  the  River  Euphrates  (a).  But 
perhaps  he  is  the  firft  of  the  Roman  Emperors  that 
ever  took  a  Circuit  round  his  Dominions,  as  we  are  af- 
fured  he  did  (£).  .      _    .  . 

Antoninus  Pius  ftudied  more  the  Defence  or  the  Empire, 
than  the  Enlargement  of  it.  However,  his  admirable  Pru- 
dence and  ftrtefc  Reformation  of  Manners  rendered  him, 
perhaps,  as  ferviceable  to  the  Commonwealth  as  the  great- 
eft  Conquerors. 

The  two  Antonini,  Marcus  and  Lucius,  were  they  that 
made  the  firft  Divifion  of  the  Empire.  They  are  both 
famous  for  a  fuccefsful  Expedition  againft  the  Parthians  : 
And  the  former,  who  was  the  longeft  Liver,  is  efpecially 
remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  Learning  and  ftriQ:  Protef- 
fion  of  Stoicifm  ;  whence  he  has  obtained  the  Name  of  the 
Pbilofopher. 

Commodus  was  as  noted  for  all  Manner  of  Extravagances, 
as  his  Father  was  for  the  contrary  Virtues ;  and,  after  a  ve- 
ry fhort  Enjoyment  of  the  Empire,  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  Miftreffes  (c). 

Pertinax  too  was  immediately  cut  off  by  the  Soldiers,  who 
found  him  a  more  rigid  Exa&or  of  Difcipline,  than  they  had 
been  lately  ufed  to.  And  now,  claiming  to  themfelves  the 
Privilege  oTchoofing  an  Emperor,  they  fairly  expofed  the 
Dignity  to  Sale  (<■/). 

Didius  Julian  was  the  high  eft  Bidder,  and  was  there- 
upon  invefted  with  the  Honour.  But  as  he  only  expofed 
himfelf  to  Ridicule  by  fuch  a  mad  Project,  he  was  in  an 
Infant  made  away  with,  in  Hopes  of  another  Bargain.  Zo- 
ftmus  makes  him  no  better  than  a  Sort  of  an  Emperor  in  a 
Dream  (e). 

But  the  Roman  Valour  and  Difcipline  were  in  a  great 
Mcafure  reftored  by  Severus.  Befides  a  famous  Viclory 
over  the  Parthians,  the  old  Enemies  of  Rome,  he  fubdu- 
ed  the  greateft  Part  of  Perfta  and  Arabia,  and  marching 
into  the  Ifland  of  Britain,  delivered  the  poor  Natives 
from  the  miferable  Tyranny  of  the  Scots  and  Picls  ;  which 
an  excellent  Hiftorian  (f)  calls  the  greateft  Honour  of 
his  Reign. 

{a)  Eutrcj>.  lib.  8.       .(b)  Id.  ibi d.       (r)  Zcfimus,  Hift.  lib.  i.  (J)  Ibid. 

te]  Ibid.       '  (fj  JElius  Spartian.  in  Sever. 

Antoninus 
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Antoninus  Caracalla  had  as  much  of  a  martial  Spirit  in  him 
as  his  Father,  but  died  before  he  could  deflgn  any  Thing 
memorable,  except  an  Expedition  againft  the  Parthians, 
•which  he  had  juft  undertaken. 

Opilius  Macrinus  and  his  Son  Diadumen  had  made  very 
little  Noifein  the  World,  when  they  were  cut  off  without 
much  Difturbance,  to  make  room  for  Heliogabalus,  Son  of 
the   late   Emperor. 

If  he  was  extremely  pernicious  to  the  Empire  by  his 
extravagant  Debaucheries,  his  Succeflbr  Alexander  Seise- 
rus  was  as  ferviceable  to  the  State  in  reftoring  Ju'ftice 
and  Difcipline.  His  nobleft  Exploit  was  an  Expedition 
againft  the  Per/tans,  in  which  he  overcame  their  famous 
King  Xerxes  (a). 

Maximin,  the  firfl  thai  from  a  common  Soldier  afpired  to 
the  Empire,  was  foon  taken  off  by  Pupieni/s;  and  he,  with 
his  Collegue  Balbinus,  quickly  followed ;  leaving  the  fu- 
preme  Command  to  Gordian,  a  Prince  of  great  Valour  and 
Fortune,  and  who  might  probably  have  extinguished  the 
very  Name  of  the  Perfians  (b),  had  he  not  been  treacherouf- 
ly  murdered  by  Philip,  who  within  a  very  little  Time  fuf- 
fered  the  like  Fortune  himfelf. 

Decius  in  the  former  Part  of  his  Reign  had  been  very  luc- 
cefsful  againft  the  Scythians  and  other  barbarous  Nations; 
but  was  at  laft  killed,  together  with  his  Son,  in  an  unfortur 
nate  Engagement  (c). 

But  Gallus,  who  fucceeded  him,  not  only  concluded  a 
ihameful  League  with  the  Barbarians,  but  fuffered 
them  to  over-run  all  Thrace,  TheJJaly,  Macedon,  Greece, 
rdc  (d). 

They  were  juft  threatening  Italy,  when  his  Succeffor 
uEmilian  chafed  them  off  with  a  prodigious  Slaughter: 
And,  upon  his  Promotion  to  the  Empire,  promiied  the 
Senate  to  recover  all  the  Roman  Territories  that  had  been 
entirely  loft,  and  to  clear  thofe  that  were  over-run  (e). 
But  he  was  prevented  after  three  Months  Reign,  by  the 
common  Fate  of  the  Emperors  of  that  Time. 

After  him  Valerian  was  fo  unfortunate  as  i«  lofe  ths  great- 
eft  Partof  his  Army  in  an  Expedition  againft  the  Perfians, 
and  to  be  kept  Prifoner  himfelf  in  that  Country  till  the  Time 
of  his  Death  (f). 

(a)  Eutrop.  lib.  8.  (/>)   Pomp:n.  Let  us.  XxtGorAian.  (<)    Idem, 

in  Dido.  (</)  Idem,  in  Gall}.  (:•)  Idem,  ibid,  {/)    IJ.m, 

ia  Valeriana. 

E  3  Upon 
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Upon  the  taking  of  Valerian  by  the  Per/tans  ,\ht  Management 
of  Affairs  was  committed  to  his  Son  Galloinus;  a  Prince  fo  ex- 
tremely negligent  and  vicious,as  to  become  the  equal  Scorn  and 
Contempt  of  both  Sexes  (a) :  The  Loofenefs  of  his  Govern- 
ment gave  Occafion  to  the  Vfurpation  of  the  thirty  Tyrants  ; 
of  whom  fome  indeed  truly  delervcd  that  Name;  others 
were  Perfons  of  great  Courage  and  Virtue,  and  very  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Common-"  alth  {b).  In  his  Time  the  Al- 
7na:g?K,  after  they  had  wafted  all  Gaul,  broke  into  Italy.  Da- 
eia,  which  had  been  gained  by  Trajan,  was  entirely  loft;  all 
Greece,  Macedon,  Pontus,  and  A  fa,  over-run  by  the  Goths. 
The  Germans  too  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Spain,  and  taken 
the  famous  City  Terraco,  now  'Tarragona,  in  Catalonia  (c). 

This  defperate  State  of  Affairs  was  in  fome  meafure  redref- 
fed  by  the  happy  Conduct  of  Claudius,  who,  in  lefs  than  two 
Years  Time,  routed  near  three  hundred  thoufand  Barbari- 
ans, and  put  an  intire  End  to  the  Gothic  War:  Nor  were  his 
other  Accomplifhraents  inferior  to  his  Valour  ;  an  elegant 
Kiftorian  (d)  having  found  in  him  the  Virtue  of  Trajan,  the 
Piety  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Moderation  of  Augujhts. 

ghtintilius  was,  in  ail  Refpeds,  comparable  to  his  Brother  ; 
whom  he  fucceeded,  not  on  Account  of  /lis  Relation,  but  his 
T>  lei  its  (e).  But  reigning  only  feventeen  Days,  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  he  could  do  any  Thing  more  than  raifean  Expectation  in 
the  World. 

If  any  of  the  Barbarians  were  left  within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Empire  by  Claudius,  Aurelian  intirely  chafed  them  out.  In 
one  Tingle  War  he  is  reported  to  have  killed  a  thoufand  of 
the  Sarmatians  with  his  own  Hands  (f).  But  his  nobleft 
Exploit  was  the  conquering  of  the  famous  Zenobia,  Queen  of 
the  Eaft  (as  fhe  Ailed  herfelf)  and  the  taking  of  her  Capital 
City  Palmyra.  At  his  Return  .to  Rome,  there  was  fcarce  any 
Nation  in  the  World,  out  of  which  he  had  not  a  fufficient 
Number  of  Captives  to  grace  his  Triumph  :  The  moft  confU 
derable  were  the  Indians,  Arabians,  Goths,  Franks,  Suevians, 
Saracens,  Vandals,  and  Germans  (g). 

Tacitus  was  contented  to  fhew  his  Moderation  and  juftice, 
in  the  quiet  Management  of  the  Empire,  without  any  hoftile 
Defign  :  O-  had  he  any  fuch  Inclinations,  his  fhort 
Reign  muft  neceiTarily  have  hindered  their  Effect. 

Probus,  to  the  wire  Government  of  his  Predeceffor,  added 
the  Valour  and  Conduct  of  a  good  Commander:  It  was  he 
that  obliged  the   barbarous  Nations  to  quit  ail  their  footing 

(a)Trebell. PclUoinTyran.  [b)ld.mGallien».  (c)  Eutrtp.  1.  9.  Id)  Trebe/t 
T.lUo  in  Claudit.     (e)  Ibid.     Q)  Flav.us  Voj>!fc.%m  Aureliano.     (g)  Ibid. 

in 
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in  Gaul,  Illyricum,  and  feveral  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  fo 
that  even  the  Parthians  fent  him  flattering  Letters,  con- 
fefllng  the  difmal  Apprehenfions  they  entertained  of  his  De- 
signs againft  their  Country,  and  befeeching  him  to  favour 
them  with  a  Peace  (a). 

There  was  fcarce  any  Enemy  left  to  his  SucceiTor  Carus, 
except  the  Perfiuns\  againft  whom  he  accordingly  undertook 
an  Expedition  :  But,  after  two  or  three  fuccefsful  Engage- 
ments, he  was  killed  by  a  Flafh  of  Lightning  (£). 

His  two  Sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  were  of  fo  oppofite 
a  Genius,  that  one  is  generally  reprefented  as  the  worft,  the 
other  as  the  beftof  Men.  Numerian  was  foon  treacheroufly 
murdered  by  Aper\  who,  together  with  the  Emperor  Cari- 
nus, in  a  little  Time,  gave  way  to  the  happy  Fortune  of 
Diocleftan,  the  mofr.  fuccefsful  of  the  latter  Emperors ;  fo 
famous  for  his  prodigious  Exploits  in  Egypt,  Perfia,  and  Ar- 
menia, that  a  Roman  Author  (c)  has  compared  him  with  Ju- 
piter, as  he  does  his  Son  Maximinian  with  Hercules. 

CdTiJiantinus  Cblorus  and  Galerius,  were  happier  than  mod 
of  their  Predeceffbrs,  by  dying,  as  they  had  for  the  moffc 
part,  lived  in  Peace. 

Nor  are  Severus  and  Maximinian  on  any  Account  very  re- 
markable, except  for  leaving  fo  admirable  a  Succeffor,  as 
the  famous ~CO NSTJNTINE',  who,  ridding  himfelf  of 
his  two  Competitors,  Lucinius  and  Maxentius,  advanced  the 
Empire  to  its  antient  Grandeur.  His  happy  Wars,  and  wife 
Adminiftration  in  Peace,  have  gained  him  the  Sirname  of 
The  G REAT,  an  Honour  unknenvn  to  former  Emperors : 
Yet,  in  this  RefpeQ:,  he  is  juftly  reputed  unfortunate,  that, 
by  removing  the  Imperial  Seat  from  Rome  to  Conjlantinople, 
he  gave  Occafion  to  the  utter  Ruin  of  Italy. 

(a)  FlaviusVopifc.  in  Prjb}.  [b)  Idcm}  ia  Car).  (c)  Fwpvniut 

Latits  in  vita  ejus. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Roman  Affairs,  from  Conftantine  the  Great,  to  the 
taking  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  and  the  Ruin  of  the  Wejlern 
Empire. 

THOUGH  the  three  Sons  of  Confianiine  at  firft  divid- 
ed the  Empire  into  three  di'Tinct  Principalities;  yet  it 
was  afterwards  re-united  under  the  longed:  Survivor,  Con- 
Jiantius.  The  Wars  between  him  and  Magnentius,  as  they 
proved  fatal  to  the  Tyrant,  fo  they  were  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  whole  State  ;  which  at  this  Time  was  involved 
in  fnch  unhappy  Difficulties,  as  to  be»verv  unable  to  bear 
fo  eXceffive  a  Lofs  of  Men,  nc  lefs  than  54,000  being  killed 
on  both  Sides  (a).  And,  perhaps,  this  was  the  chief  Rea- 
fon  of  the  ill  Succefs,  which  conftantly  attended  the  Empe- 
ror in  the  Eaftern  Wars :  For  the  Perfians  were  conftantly 
his  Superiors  ;  and  when  at  laft  a  Peace  was  concluded,  the 
Advantage  of  the  Conditions  lay  on  their  Side. 

Julian,  as  he  took  effecf.ua!  Care  for  the  Security  of  the 
other  Bounds  of  the  Empire  ;  fo  his  Defigns  againft  the  moft 
formidable  'Enemies,  the  Perfians,  had  all  the  Appearance  of 
Succefs  ;  buWie  loft  his  Lite  before  they  could  be  fully  put 
in  Execution^ 

"Jovian  was  no  fooner  elected  Emperor,  but,  being  under 
fome  Apprehenfion  of  a  Rival  in  the  Weft,  he  immediately 
concluded  a  moft  difhoncurable  Peace  with  the  Perfians,  at 
the  Price  of  the  famous  City  Nifibis,  and  all  Mefopotamia. 
For  which  bafe  Action,  as  he  does  not  fail  of  an  Invective 
from  every  Hiftorian  ;  fo  particularly  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  (b)  ard  Z'.fimus  have  taken  the  Pains  to  ftiew,  that  he 
was  the  firft  Reman  Governor  who  refigned  up  the  leaftPart 
of  their  Dominions  upon  any  Account. 

Valentinian  the  Firft  has  generally  the  Character  of  an 
excellent  Prince:  But  he  fcerns  to  have  been  more  ftudious 
of  obliging  his  Subjects,  by  an  eafy  and  quiet  Government, 
than  deiirous  of  acting  any  Thing  againft  the  encroaching 
Enemies. 

Gratian  tco,  though  a  Prince  of  great  Courage  and  Ex- 
perience in  War,  was  able  to  do  no  more  than  fettle  the 
Jingle  Pio\incc  of  Gaul:  But  he  is  greatly  applauded  bv  Hi- 
ftorians,  tor  taking  fuch  extraordinary  Care  in  the  Bufinefs 

!a)  Ptmfun.  Latu.',  [fr]  Lib.ic,, 

cf 
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of  a  Succeflor  :  For  being  very  fenfible  of  the  continual  De- 
cay of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  State,  if  not  at  the  laft 
Gafp,  yet  was  very  nigh  beyond  all  Hopes  of  Recovery  ;  he 
made  it  his  whole  Study  to  find  out  a  Perfon  that  mould,  ip 
all  Refpecls,  be  capacitated  for  the  noble  Work  of  the  De- 
liverance of  his  Country.  The  Man  he  pitched  upon  was 
Tbeodojius,  a  Native  of  Spain  ;  who  being  now  inverted  with 
the  Command  of  the  Eaft,  upon  the  Death  of  Gratian,  re- 
mained the  fole  Emperor.  And,  indeed,  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure,  he  anfwered  the  Expectation  of  the  World,  proving 
the  mod  refolute  Defender  of  the  Empire  in  its  declining 
Age.  But  for  his  Collegue,  Valentinian  the  Second,  he  was 
cut  off,  without  having  done  any  Thing  very  memorable. 

Under  Honorius  Things  returned  to  their  former  defpe- 
rate  State,  the  barbarous  Nations  getting  Ground  on  all 
Sides,  and  making  every  Day  fome  Diminution  in  the  Em- 
pire ;  till  at  laft,  Alaric,  King  of  the  Goths,  wafting  all  Italy, 
proceeded  to  Rome  ;  and  contenting  himfelf  with  fetting  a 
few  Buildings  on  Fire,  and  rifling  the  Treafuries,  retired 
with  his  Army  (a)  :  So  that  this  is  rather  a  Difgrace,  than  a 
Deftruction  of  the  City.  And  Nero  is  fuppofed  to  have  done 
more  Mifchief  when  he  fet  it  on  Fire  in  Jeft,  than  it  now 
fuffered  from  its  Conqueror. 

Valentinian  the  Third,  at  his  Acceffion  to  the  Empire, 
gave  great  Hopes  of  his  proving  the  Author  of  a  happy  Re- 
volutionrfMI  ;  and  he  was  very  fortunate  in  the  Waragainft 
the  famcTs  Attila  the  Hun  :  But  his  Imprudence  in  putting 
to  Death  his  beft  Commander  JEtius,  very  much  haftened 
the  Ruin  of  the  Roman  Caufe,  the  barbarous  Nations  now 
carrying  all  before  them,  without  any  confiderable  Oppc- 
fkion. 

By  this  Time  the  State  was  given  over  as  defperate  ;  and 
the.  Princes  that  followed,  till  the  taking  of  the  City  by* 
Odoacer,  were  only  fhort-lived  Tyrants,  remarkable  for  no- 
thing but  the  Meannefs  of  their  Extraction,  and  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  their  Government  ;  fo  that  Hiftorians  generally  pafs 
them  over  in  Silence,  or,  at  moil,  with  the  bare  Mention  of 
their  Names. 

The  beft  Account  of  them  we  can  meet  with,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Maximus,  who,  in  order  to  his  own  Promotion,  had 
procured  the  Murde'r  of  Valentinian,  foon  after  compelled 
his  Widow  Eudoxia  to  accept  of  him  for  a  Hufband  ;  when 
the  Emprefs,  entertaining  a  mortal  Hatred  for  him  on  ma- 
ny Accounts,  fent  to  Genferic,  a  famous  King  of  the  I'un- 

(a)  Paul,  Diaccn.  (3  Pempcn.  Lxt,  (£)   Vompcn.  Lat. 

dais, 
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dais,  and  a  Confederate  of  the  late  Emperor,  defiring  his 
AlTiftance  for  the  Deliverance  of  herfelf  and  the  City  from 
the  Ufurpation  of  the  Tyrant.  Gen/eric  readily  obeyed  ;  and 
landing  with  a  prodigious  Army  in  Italy,  entered  Rome 
without  any  Oppofition  ;  where,  contrary  to  his  Oath  and 
Promife,  he  fei'/.ed  on  all  the  Wealth,  and  carried  it,  with 
feveral  thoufar.d  of  the  Inhabitants,  into  Afric  (a). 

Avitus,  the  General  in  Gaul,  was  the  next  that  took  upon 
him  the  Name  of  Emperor,  which  he  refigned  within  eight 
Months  (b). 

Majorianus  fucceeded  ;  and  after  three  Years  left  the  Ho- 
nour to  Scverus,  or  Severian  ;  who,  after  four  Years  Reign, 
died  a  natural  Death  (c). 

After  him,  Anthemius  was  elected  Emperor,  who  loft  his 
Life  and  Dignity  in  a  Rebellion  of  his  Son-in-Law  Rici-> 
mer  (d).  And  then  Olybrius  was  fent  from  Conjlantinople* 
with  the  fame  Authority  :  but  died  within  feven  Months  (e). 

Liarius  or  Glycerins,  who  had  been  elected  in  his  Room 
by  the  Soldiers,  was  almofr.  immediately  depofed  by  Nepos  -y 
and  he  himfelf  quickly  after  by  Orejles  (/) ;  who  made  his 
Son  Augujlus,  or  Augujlulus,  Emperor.  And  now  Odoacerx 
King  of  the  Heruli,  with  an  innumerable  Multitude  of  the 
barbarous  Nations,  ravaging  all  Italy,  approached  to  Rome  ; 
and  entering  the  City  without  any  Refinance,  and  depofing 
Augujlulus,  fecured  the  Imperial  Dignity  to  himfelf;  and 
though  he  was  forced  afterwards  to  give  place  Xmmbeodoric 
the  Goth,  yet  the  Romans  had  never  after  the  lead  (Jommand 
in  Italy. 

(a)  Paul.  Diacan.  &  Evaz.rhts  WJi.    Ecclef.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  (6)  Id.  ibid* 

(.')  Paul,  Diacon.Wb.  1 6.     (</)  Ibid.     (<?)  Ibid,     if)  Jtrnandis  dcRegn.  SucceJ* 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Pomcerium,  and  of    the   Form    and  Bignefs  of  the 
Cjty,  according  to  the  Seven  Hills. 

BEFORE  we  come  to  take  a  particular  View  of  the 
City,  it  is  neceffary  to  lake  notice  of  the  Pomcerium, 
for  the  Singularity  of  the  Cuftom,  to  which  it  owed  its 
Original.  Livy  defines  the  Pomcerium,  in  general,  to  be  that 
Space  of  Ground  both  within  and  without  the  Walls,  which 
the  Jugurex,  at  the  firft  Building  of  Cities,  folemnly  con- 
fecrated,  and  on  which  no  Edifices  werefuffered  to  be  raifed 
(a).  But  the  Account  which  Plutarch  gives  us  of  this  Mat- 
ter, in  Reference  to  Rome,  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  our  Cu- 
riofity  ;  and  is  delivered  by  him  to  this  Purpofe  :  Romulus 
having  fent  for  fome  of  the  Tufcans,  to  inftrucl:  him  in  the 
Ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  laying  the  Foundations  of  his 
City,  the  Work  was  begun  in  this  Manner : 

Firft:, theydug  a  Trench, and  threw  into  it  the  firft:  Fruitsof 
all  Things,  either  good  by  Cuftom,  or  neceffary  by  Nature  rand 
every  Man  taking  a  fmall  Turf  of  Earth  of  the  Country  from 
whence  hecame,  they  all  caft  them  in  promifcuoufly  together  ; 
making  this  Trench  their  Centre,  they  defcribed  the  City  in  a 
Circle  round  it:  Then  the   Founder   fitted  to  a  Plough  a 


(a)  Li  v.  lib.  i. 


brazen 
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brazen  Plough-fhare  ;  and  yoking  together  a  Bull  and  a  Cow, 
drew  a  deep  Line,  or  Furrow,  round  the  Bounds ;  thofe  that 
followed  after,  taking  care  that  the  Clods  fell  inwards,  to- 
Avards  the  City.  They  built  the  Wall  upon  this  Line,  which 
they  called  Pomeeriam  from  Pone  Moenia  (a).  Though  the 
Phrafe  of  Pomceriumproferre  be  commonly  ufed  in  Authors, 
to  fignify  the  enlarging  of  the  City  ;  yet  it  is  certain  the 
City  might  be  enlarged  without  that  Ceremony.  For  Tacitus 
and  Gellius  declare  no  Perfon  to  have  had  a  Right  of  ex- 
tending the  Pomcerium,  but  fuch  a  one  as  had  taken  away 
fome  Part  of  an  Enemy's  Country  in  War ;  whereas  it  is 
manifeft,  that  feveral  great  Men,  who  never  obtained  that 
Honour,  confiderably  encreafed  the  Buildings. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  Ceremony  with  which 
the  Foundations  of  their  Cities  were  at  firff.  laid,  they  alfo 
ufed  in  deftroying  Places  taken  from  the  Enemy  ;  which  was 
begun  by  the  Chief  Commander's  turning  up  fome  of  the 
Walls  with  a  Plough  (b). 

As  to  the  Form  and  Bignefs  of  the  City,  we  rand :  follow 
the  common  Direction  of  the  Seven  Hills ;  whence  came 
the  Phrafe  of  Urbs  Septicollis,  and  the  like,  fo  frequent  with 
the  Poets. 

Of  thefe  Mons  Palatinus  has  ever  had  the  Preference ; 
whether  fo  called  from  the  People  Palantet,  or  Palatini ;  or 
from  the  Bleating  and  Strolling  of  Cattle,  in  Latin,  Balare 
and  Palare ;  or  from  Pales ,  the  Paftoral  Goddefs  ;  or  from 
the  Burying  Place  of  Pallas,  we  find  difputed,  and 'unde- 
termined among  their  Authors.  It  was  in  this  Place  that 
Romulus  laid  the  Foundations  of  the  City  in  a  Quadran- 
gular Form ;  and  here  the  fame  King  and  Tullus  Hojlilius 
kept  their  Courts,  as  did  afterwards  Augujlus,  and  all  the 
fucceeding  Emperors;. on  which  Account,  the  Word  Pa- 
latium  came  to  fignify  a  Royal  Seat  (c). 

This  Kill  to  the  Eaft  has  Mont  Calms  ;  to  the  South,  Mons 
Aventinus  ;  to  the  Weft,  Mons  Capitolinus  ;  to  the  North,  the 
Forum  (d). 

In  Compafs  it  is  twelve  hundred  Paces  (c). 

Mons  Tarpeius  took  its  Name  from  Tarpeia,  a  Roman 
Virgin  who.  betrayed  the  City  to  the  Sabine s  in  this  Place 
(/).  It  was  likewife  called  Mons  Saturni  and  Satumius,  in 
1  Ionour  of  Saturn,  who  is  reported  to  have  lived  here  in  his 
Retirement,  and  was  ever  reputed  the  Tutelar  Deity  of  this 

(a)  Plutarch,  in  Romul.  (b)  Dempfler.  Paralipm.  ad  Rcfin.  \\b.  i.  cap.  3. 
(c)  R.ftn.  Antiq.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  (d)  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  3.  (c)  Martian.  Topo- 
graph, Aktiq,  Rc?n<r.  lib.  I-  C3p.  1.     (J)  Plutarch,  in  Romul. 

Part 
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Part  of  the  City.  It  had  afterwards  the  Denomination  of 
Capitolinus,  from  the  Head  of  a  Man  cafually  found  here  in 
digging  for  the  Foundations  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter (a),  called  Capitolium,  for  the  fame  Reafcn.  This 
Hill  was  added  to  the  City  by  Titus  Tatius,  King  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  when  having  been  firft  overcome  in  the  Field  by  Ro- 
mulus, he  and  his  Subjects  were  permitted  to  incorporate 
with  the  Romans  (b).  It  has  to  the  Eaft,  Mons^Palatinus  and 
the  Forum  ;  to  the  South,  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  Weft,  the  level 
Part  of  the  City  ;  and  to  the  North,  Col/is  Gjhiirinalis  (c). 
In  Compafs  it  is  feven  Stadia,  or  Furlongs,  (d). 
Col  lis' '  Ghiirinalis  was  fo  called  either  from  the  Temple  of 
Ghiirinus,  another  Name  of  Romulus  ;  or  more  probably 
from  the  Curetes,  a  People  that  removed  hither  with  Tatius 
from  Cures,  a  Sabine  City  (e).  It  afterwards  changed  its 
Name  to  Caballus,  Mons  Caballi,  and  Caballinus,  from  the 
two  Marble-Horfes,  with  each  a  Man  holding  him,  which 
are  fet  up  here.  They  are  ftill  {landing;  and,  if  the  In- 
fcription  on  the  Pilafters  be  true,  were  the  Work  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  (f)  ;  made  by  thofe  famoiis  Mafters  to  re- 
prefent  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  Bucephalus,  and  fent  to 
Nero  for  a  Prefent  by  Tiridates  King  of  Armenia.  This  Hill, 
•was  added  to  the  City  by  Numa  (gj. 

To  the  Eaft  it  has  Mons  Efquilinus  and  Mons  Viminalis'\  to 
the  South,  the  Forum  of  Cajar  and  Neroa\  to  the  Weft,  the 
level  Part  of  the  City  ;  to  the  North,  Collis  Hortulorum  and 
the  Campus  Marlins  [h). 

In  Compafs  it  is  almoft  three  Miles  (/'). 
Mons  Ccelius  owes  its  Name  to  Ccelius,  or  Ccelcs,  a  famous 
Tufcan  General,  who  pitched  his  Tents  here,  when  he  came 
to  the  AfTiftance  of  Romulus  againft  the  Sabincs  [k).  Livy 
(I)  and  Dio7iyp.tr  (m)  attribute  the  taking  of  it  in  to  Tullius 
Hojlilius  ;  but  St> 1  bo  («)  to  Ancus  Martins.  The  ether  Names 
by  which  it  was  iornetimes  known,  were  ^uercuVanus,  or 
Gjhierc  etui  anus,  and  Augujlus  :  The  firft  occ'afioned  bv  the 
Abundance  of  Oaks  growing  there  ;  the  other  impofed  by 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  he  had  raifed  new  Buildings 
iipon  it  after  a  Fire  (0). 

One  Part  of  this  Hill  was  called  Gceliolus,  and  Minor 
Ccelius  (p.)     To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  City  Wails ;  to  the  South, 

,  ((7)  Liv.  lib.  1  cap.  55.  (b)  Dionyjiui  (c)  Fabricii  Rsrxa  cap.  3.  {J) 
Martian,  lib.  I.  cap.  I.  (r)  S:<et.  Pcmp.  Feflus.  (f)  Fabricii  R:i/:af  cap.'  3. 
(g)  Dionjf.  Hal  lib.  %.  (F)  Fabricii  Rsmn,  cap.  3.  (i)  Marlian .  1.  1.  c.  I. 
(k)  Farm  de  Ling.  Lot.  lib.  4.  (I)  Lib.  cap.  30.  [>n)  Lib.  3.  (n )  Gisgr, 
1  5.     (s)  Tacit.  Ann.  4.  Suet,  in  Tib,  cap.  48.     (p)  Fabricii  Riv.a,  cap.  3. 
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Mont  Aventinus',    to   the   Weft,  Mont   Palatinut ;  to    the 
North,  Mons  Efquilinus  (a). 

In  Compafs  it  is  about  tv/o  Miles  and  a  half  (b). 

Mons  Efquilinus  was  antiently  called  Cifpius  and  Oppiut  (c)  i 
The  Name  of  Efquilinus  was  varied,  for  the  eafier  Pronun- 
ciation, from  Exquilinus,  a  Corruption  of  Excubinus,  ab 
:is,  from  the  Watch  that  Romulus  kept  here  (d).  It 
was  taken  in  By  ServiusTullius  (f) ,  who  had  here  his  Royal 
Seat  (  /  ).  Vdrro  fays  the  Efquilia  are  two  Mountains  (g)  ; 
which' Opinion  has  been  fince  approved  of,  by  a  curious 
Obferver  (b). 

To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  City- Walls  ;  to  the  South,  the 
Via  Labicana  ;  to  the  Weft,  the  Valley  lying  between  Mont 
CseUttt  and  Mons  Palatinus  ;  to  the  North,  Collis  Viminalit.if) 

In  Compafs  it  is  about  four  Miles  (i). 

Mons  Viminalis  derives  its  Name  from  the  Oilers  that 
grew  there  in  great  Plenty.  This  Hill  was  taken  in  by 
Servius  Tullius  (I). 

To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  Campus  Efquinalis  ;  and  to  the 
South,  Part  of  the  Sitburra  and  the  Forum  ;  to  the  Weft, 
Mons  Qui rinalis  ;  to  the  North,  the  Vallit  Qnirinalis  (mj. 

In  Compafs  it  is  two  Miles  and  a  half  (n). 

The  Name  of  Mont  Aventrnut  has  given  great  Caufeof 
Difnute  among  the  Critics;  fome  deriving  the  Word  from 
Avtniinut  an  Alban  King  (o)  ;  fome  from  the  River  Aveni 
(p)  ;  and  others  ab  Avibus,  from  the  Birds  which  ufed  to  fly 
hither  in  great  Flocks  from  the  Tiber  (q).  It  was  alfo 
called  Murcivs,  from  Murcia,  the  Goddefs  of  Sleep,  who 
had  here  a  Sacellum,  or  little  Temple  (r)  ;  Collis  Diana, 
from  the  Temple  of  Diana  (s) ;  and  Remoniut  from  Remus, 
who  would  have  the  City  begun  in  this  Place,  and  was  here 
buried  (/).  A.Gellius  affirms  (?/),  that  this  Hill,  being  re- 
puted facred,  was  never  inc'ofed  Avithin  theBounds  of  the 
City,  until  the  Time  of  Claudius.  But  Eutropiut  (w)  exprefly 
attributes  the  taking  of  it  in  to  Ancus  Martins  ;  and  an  old 
Epigram,  inferted  by  Cufpinian  in  his  Comment  on  CaJJio- 
dorus,  confirms  the  fame. 

To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  City-walls  ;  to  the  South,  the 
Campus  Flgulinus ;  to  the  Weft,  the  Tiber ;  to  the  North*, 
Mons  Palatinus  (x). 

(a)  V-id.  {!>)  Martian,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  (<)  Fabricii  Rcwa,  cap.  3.  (J)  *W. 
Tr'otcr:.  lib.  r.  El  g  8.  (,)  Li-o  lib.  1.  cap.  44  (f)  «•  {g)  Df.^  *** 
tin  1  4  (/  )  Martian.  Lib.  1.  cap.  1.  (0  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  3.  (*)  Martian 
1  1  c  1  (/)  Dionvf.  1.  A.  («)  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  3.  (»)  Martian  hb. 
lc\.\VarrcdcLing:Lat.\.A.  [p)  lb.  (?)  lb.  (r)  Sext.  Pottp.FeJlu,. 
(;)  Martial.  (/)  P/«.  in  i?.W.  («)  Lib.  13.  cap.  14.  (w)  Lib.  I.  (*)  ta- 
bridi  Roma,  cap.  3.  _ 
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In  Circuit  it  is  eighteen  Stadia,  or  two  Miles  and  a  Quar- 
ter {a.) 

Befides  thefe  feven  principal  Hills,  three  other  of  inferior 
Note  were  taken  in  in  latter  Time. 

Collis  Hortulorum,  or  Hortorum,  had  its  Name  from  the 
famous  Gardens  of  Sallujl  adjoining  it  (b).  It  v/as  after- 
wards called  Pincius,  from  the  Pincii,  a  noble  Family  who 
had  here  their  Seat  (c).  The  Emperor  Aurelian  firft  in- 
clofed  it  within  the  City- Walls  (d). 

To  the  Eafi  and  South,  it  has  the  plained:  Part  of  Mons 
Qvirinalis  ;  to  the  Weft,  the  Valiis  Marti  a  ;  to  the  North, 
the  Walls  of  the  City  (*). 

In  Compafs  it  is  about  eighteen  Stadia  (f). 
Janiculum,  or  Janicularis,  was  fo  called,  either  from  an 
old  Town  of  the  fame  Name,  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
'Janus,  or,  becaufe  "J onus  dwelt  and  was  buried  here 
Or,  becaufe  it  was  a  Sort  of  Gate  to  the  Romans,  whence 
they  iffued  out  upon  the  Tufcans  (b).  The  fparkling  Sands 
have  at  prefent  given  it  the  Name  of  Mons  aureus,  and  by 
Corruption  Montorius  (i).  .  We  may  take  two  Obfervation? 
about  this  Hill  frcm  one  Epigram  of  Martial ;  that  it  is  the 
fitter!  Place  to  take  one's  Standing  for  a  full  Proipe£t  of  the 
City  ;'and  that  it  is  lefs  inhabited  than  the  other  Parts,  hy 
Reafon  of  the  Groffnefs  of  the  Air  (k).  It  is  ftill  famous 
for  the  Sepulchres  of  Numa,  and  Statins  the  Poet.  (/). 

To  the  Eaft  and  South  it  has  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  Weft,  the 
Fields  ;   to  the  North,  the  Vatican  {m). 

In  Circuit  (as  much  of  it  as  ftands  within  the  City-Walls) 
it  is  five  Stadia  (n). 

Mons  Vaticanus  owes  its  Name  to  the  Anfwers  of  the 
Votes,  or  Prophets,  that  ufed  to  be  given  here;  or  from 
the  God  Vaticanus  or  Vr.gitanus  (o).  It  fcems  not  to  have 
been  enclcfed  within  the  Walls  until  the  Time  of  Aurelian. 
This  Hill  v/as  formerly  famous  for  the  Sepulchre  of  Scipid 
Africanv.s  ;  fome  Remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  lien  (/>). 
But  it  is  more  celebrated  at  prefent  on  account  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church,  the  Pope's  Palace,  and  the  nobleft  Library 
in  the  World. 

(a)  Martian,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  (h)  Rofr.Wb.  r.  cap.  n.  U)  Ibid.  (4)  Ibid. 
(e)  Fahricii  Rsnta,  cap.  3  (  f)  Martian'. lib.  I.  cap.  1.  fgjRofin.  lib.  cap.  u. 
(h)  Fefttu     (i)  Fafrricii  Rima,  cap.  3.     (&)  Martial.    Epig.  Ub.    a.     Ep.  64. 

(!)  Fabricii  Ron:a,)\U.  can    3.      fmj   Ibid,      (r.)  Martian,    lib.   I.   cap.  1.      (.) 
F.jius.     (pj  FVarcup's,  Hilt,  of  Italy,  Book  *, 
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To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  Campus  Vaticanus  and  the  River;  to 
the  South,  the  Janiculum;  to  the  Weft,  the  Campus  Figa- 
tinus,  Potters  Field  ;  to  the  North,  the  Prata  Quintia  (a). 

It  iies  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bow  drawn  up  very  high  ;  the 
convex  Part  ftretching  almoft  a  Mile  (b). 

As  to  the  Extent  of  the  whole  City,  the  greatefl  we  meet 
with  in  Hiftory  was  in  the  Reign  of  Valerian,  who  enlarged 
the  Walls  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  furround  the  Space  of  fifty 
Miles  (c). 

The  Number  of  Inhabitants,  in  its  flourifhing  State, 
Lipftus  computes  at  four  Millions  (d). 

At  prefent  the  Compafs  of  the  City  is  not  above  thirteen 
Miles  (e). 

(a)  Fabricii  R:ma,  cap.  3.  (b)  Marlian.  lib.  8-  cap.  I.  {c)  Vopifc.  ia 
AureHans.     (</)  De  Magnitud.  Rem.     (f)  Fabricii  Rom.  cap.  2. 


chap:  11. 

Of  the   Divifion   of  the   City   into  Tribes  and  Regions: 
And  .of  the  Gates  and  Bridges. 

ROMULUS  divided  Els  little  City  into  three  Tribes ; 
ard  Servius  Tullius  added  a  fourth  ;  which  Divifion 
continued  until  the  Time  of  Augufus.  It  was  he  firft  ap- 
pointed the  fourteen  Regions  or  Wards:  An  Account  of 
which,  with  the  Number  of  Temples,  Baths,  cjfr.  in  every 
Region,  may  be  thus  taken  from  the  accurate  Panvinius. 

REGION  I.     PORTA      C  A  P  E  N  A. 

Streets  9.  Arches  4. 

Luci   3.  Barns  14. 

Temples  4.  Mills  12. 

jEdes  6.  Great  Houfes  121. 

Public  Baths  6. 

The  whole  Compafs  13,223  Feet. 

REGION  II.    COELI  MONTIUM.' 

Streets  12.  Private  Baths  80. 

Luci  2.  The  Great  Shambles. 

Tern- 
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Temples  5.  Barns  23. 

The  Public  Baths  of  the  Ci-     Mills  24. 

ty.  Great  Houfes  133. 

The  Compafs  13,200  Feet. 
REGION  III.     ISIS  and  SERA  PIS. 

Streets  8.  The  Baths  of  Titus,  Trajan, 

Temples  2.  and  Philip. 

The    Amphitheatre  of  Vef-     Barns  29,  or  19. 
poftan.  Mills  23. 

Great  Houfes  160. 

The  Compafs  12,450  Feet. 

REGION    IV.     VIA  SACRA,  or 
TEMPLUM    PACIS. 

Streets  8.  and  Conjlantine. 

Temples  10.  Private  Baths  75. 

The  Coloffus  of  the  Sun,  120  Barns  18. 

Feet  high.  Mills  24. 

The  Arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  Great  Houfes  138, 

The  Compafs  14,000,  or,  as  fome  fay,  only  8,000  Feet. 
REGION    V.     ES^UILINA. 

Streets  15.  Private  Baths  75. 

Luci  8.  Barns  23. 

Temples  6.  Mills  22. 

Mdes  5.  Great  Houfes  180. 

The  Compafs  15,950  Feet. 
R  E  G  I  O  N    VI.     A  CTA  S  EMIT  A. 

Streets  12,  or  13.  Private  Baths  75. 

Temples  15.  Barns  xg. 

Porticoes  2.  Mills  23. 

Circi  2.  Great  Houfes  155. 

For  a  2. J 

The  Compafs  15,600  Feet. 

F  RE- 
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REGION    VII.    VIA  LATA, 


Streets  40. 
Temples  4. 
Private  Baths  7<^. 
Arches  3. 

The  Compafs  23,700  Feet. 


Mills  17. 
Barns  25. 
Great  Houfes  120. 


REGION    VIII.     FORUM  ROMANUM. 


Streets  12. 
Temples  21. 
Private  Baths  66, 
JEdes  10. 
Porticoes  9. 
Arches  4. 
For  a  7. 

The  Compafs  14,867  Feet. 


Curia  4. 
Bafilica  7. 
Columns  6. 
Barns  18. 
Mills  30. 
Great  Houfes  150. 


R E  G I  O N  IX.     CIRCUS  FL  AM1NIUS. 

Streets  30.  Curia  2. 

Temples  8.  Tberma  $. 

JEdes  20.  Arches  2. 

Porticoes  12.  Columns  2. 

Circi  2.  Mills  32. 

Theatres  4.  Barns  32. 

Bafdica  3.  Great  Houfes  189. 
The  Compafs  30,5,60  Feet. 

REGION    X.     PALATIUM. 


Streets  7. 
Temples  10. 
JEdes  9. 
Theatre   1. 
Curia  4. 


Private  Baths  15. 
Mills  12. 
Bartis  16. 
Great  Houfes  109* 

The  Compafs  n,6oo  Feet. 


RE- 
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REGION  XI.     CIRCUS  MAXIMUS. 

Streets  8.  Barns  16. 

JEdes  22.  Mills  12. 

Private  Baths  15.  Great  Houfes  189. 

The  Compafs  11,600  Feet. 

REGION  XII.     PISCINA  PUBLIC  A.. 

Streets  12.  Barns  28. 

JEdes  2.  Mills  25. 

Private  Baths  68.  Great  Houfes  128. 

The  Compafs  12,000  Feet. 

REGION    XIII.     AVENTINUS. 

Streets  17.  Barns  36. 

Luci  6.  Mills  30. 

Temptes  6.  Great  Houfes  155. 

Private  Baths  74. 

The  Compafs  16,300  Feet. 

REGION  XIV.     TRANS-TIBERINA. 

Streets   23.  Barns  20. 

JEdes  6.  Mills  32. 

Public  Baths  136.  Great  Houfes  150. 

The  whole  Compafs  33,409  Feet. 

As  to  the  Gates,  Romulus  built  only  three,  or  (as  fome 
affirm,)  four  at  moft.  But  as  Buildings  were  enlarged, 
the  Gates  were  accordingly  multiplied ;  fo  that  Pliny  tells 
us,  there  were  thirty- four  in  his  Time. 

The  moft  remarkable  were, 

Porta  Flumentata,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  flood  near  the  Ri- 
ver. 

Porta  Flaminia,  deriving  its  Name  from  the  Flaminian 
Way  which  begins  there. 

Porta  Carmentalis,  built  by  Romulus,  and  fo  called  from 
Edtmenta,  the  Prophetefs,  Mother  of  Evander. 

Porta  Ncevia,  which  Vcrro  derives  «  nemoribus,  from  the 
Woods  which  formerly  flood  near  it. 

F  2  Porta 
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Porta  Saliar.a,  deriving  its  Name  from  the  Salt,  which  the 
Sabines  ufed  to  bring  in  at  that  Gate  from  the  Sea,  to  fup- 
plv  the  City. 

Porta  Capena,  fo  called  from  Capua,  an  oki  City  of  Italy, 
to  wjiich  the  Way  lay  through  this  Gate.  It  is  fometimes 
c.illed  Appia,  from  Appius,  the  Cenfor  ;  and  Triumphalis, 
from  the  Triumphs  in  which  the  Proceffion  commonly  paff- 
ed  under  here ;  and  Pontinalis  from  the  Aqueduds  which 
were  raifed  over  it:  Whence  Juvenal  calls  it,  Madi  da  Capena, 
and  Martial,  Capena,  grandi  Porta  qua  pluit  guttd. 

The  Tiber  was  palled  over  by  eight  Bridges;  the  Names 
of  which  are  thus  fet  down  by  Martian  :  Mehius,  Allius, 
anus,  Janiculenfis,  Cejlius,  Pabricius,  Palatinus,  and 
Sub  lie  ins. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  Places  of  JVorfbip  ;    particularly  of  the  Temples 
and  Luc  I. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  take  a  View  of  the  moil  re- 
markable Places  fet  apart  for  the  Celebration  of  Di- 
vine Service,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  fhort  Obfervation 
about  the  general  Names,  under  which  we  meet  with  them  in 
Authors. 

Templum  was  a  Place  which  had  not  only  been  dedicated 
to  fome  Deity,  but  was  alfo  formally  confecrated  by  the 
Augurs. 

Aides  Sacra,  were  fuch  as  wanted  that  Confecration  ; 
which,  if  they  afterwards  received,  thev  changed  their  Names 
to  Temples.     Vid.  A.  Gel.  L.  XIV.  C.  7. 

Delubntm,  according  to  Severus,  was  a  Place  that  under 
one  Roof  comprehended  feveral  Deities. 

Mdicula  is  only  a  Diminutive,  and  fignifies  no  more 
than  a  little  Aides. 

Saccllum  may  be  derived  the  fame  Way  from  Aides  Sacra. 
tells  us,  it  is  a  Place  facred  to  the  Gods  without  a  Roof. 
It  would  be  endlefs  to  reckon  up  but  the  bare  Names  of  all 
the  Temples  we   meet  with  in  Authors.     The  moil  cele- 
brated en  all  Accounts  were  the  Capitol  and  the  Pantheon. 
1    The  Capitol,  or  Temple  of  Jvpiter  Capitolinus,  was  the 
-  ot   a  /  j-jj  made  by   Tarquinius  Prifcus   in   the  Sabine 

War. 
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War  (a).  But  he  had  fcarce  laid  the  Foundations  before  his 
Death.  His  Nephew,  Tatquin  the  Proud,  finifhed  it  with  the 
Spoils  taken  from  the  neighbouring  Nations  (l>).  But  upon 
the  Expulfion  of  the  Kings,  the  Confecration  was  perform- 
ed by  Ihratlus  the  Conful(<r).  The  Stru&ure  flood  on  a 
high  Ridge,  taking  in  four  Acres  of  Ground.  The  Front 
was  adorned  with  three  Rows  of  Pillars;  the  other  Sides 
with  two  (d).  Tie  Aicent  from  the  Ground  was  by  an  hun- 
dred Steps  (e).  The  prodigious  Gifts  and  Ornaments,  with 
which  it  was  at  feveral  Times  endowed,  were  almoft  incre- 
dible. Suetonius  {/)  tells  us,  that  Auguftus  gave  at  one  Time 
two  thoufand  Pound  Weight  of  Gold  :  And  in  Jewels  and 
precious  Stones,  to  the  Value  of  five  hundred  Sefterces. 
Livy  and  Pliny  (g)  furprize  us  with  Accounts  of  the  brazen 
Threfholds  ;  the  noble  Pillars  that  Sylla  removed  hither  from 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Athens  ;  the  gilded  Roof, 
Shields,  and  thofe  of  folid  Silver  ;  the  huge  VefTels  of  Sil- 
ver, holding  three  Meafures  ;  the  golden  Chariot,  &Y.  This 
Temple  was  firflconfumed  by  Fire  in  the  Marian  War,  and 
then  re-built  by  Sylla  ;  who,  dying  before  the  Dedication, 
left  that  Honour  to  ghintius  Catulus.  This  too  was  demo- 
limed  in  the  Vitellian  Sedition.  Vefpafian  undertook  a  third, 
which  was  burnt  down  about  the  Time  of  his  Death.  Do- 
mitiari  raifed  the  laft  and  mofl:  glorious  of  all  ;  in  which  the 
very  Gilding  amounted  to  twelve  thoufand  Talents  (h).  On 
which  Account  Plutarch  (/')  has  obferved  of  that  Emperor, 
that  he  was  like  Midas,  defirous  of  turning  every  Thing  in- 
to Gold.  There  are  very  little  Remains  of  it  at  prefent ; 
yet  enough  to  make  a  Chrijlian  Church  (k). 

The  Pantheon  \vas  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  Son-in-Law 
to  Augujlus  Ccefar  ;  and  dedicated  either  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  or 
to  Mars  and  Venus,  or,  more  probably,  to  all  the  Gods  in 
general,  as  the  very  Name  TZwurrav  ©eav  implies.  The  Struc- 
ture, according  to  Fabricius  {/),  is  an  hundred  and  forty  Feet 
high,  and  about  the  fame  Breadth  But  a  later  Author  has 
sfTerted  the  Number  of  Feet  to  be  an  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 
The  Roof  is  curioufly  vaulted,  void  Places  being  left  at  pro- 
per Diflances  for  the  greater  Strength.  The  Rafters  were 
Pieces  of  Brafs  of  forty  Feet  in  Length.  There  are  no 
Windows  in  the  Edifice,  only  a  round  Hole  at  the  Top  of 
the  Roof,  which  ferves  for  the  AdmifTion  of  the  Light.    Dia- 

.  {a)  Liv.  lib.  1.  (b)  Ibid.  {:)  Plutarch,  in  FaplteoJ.  (</)  Dionyf.IIalicaf. 
(c)  Tacitus.  (/')  In  Augufi.  cap.  30-  (g)  Li-j.  Lib.  10.  35.  3S.  PUn.  lib-  33» 
&c.     (h)riutarck.\nPoplivt)lci.     [i)'liid.     [k)  Fabric.  Reput,  cap.  9".     {I)  Ibid. 

F"  3  metrically 
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metrically  under  is  cut  a  curious  Gutter  to  receive  the 
Rain.  The  Walls  on  the  Infide  are  either  folid  Marble,  or 
incrufled  (a).  The  Front  on  the  Outfide  was  covered  with 
brazen  Plates  gilt,  and  the  Top  with  Silver  Plates,  which  are 
now  changed  to  Lead  (b).  The  Gates  were  Brafs,  of  ex- 
traordinary Work  and  Magnitude  (c). 

The  Temple  is  (fill  (landing  with  little  Alteration,  except 
the  Lofs  of  the  old  Ornaments,  being  converted  into  a  Chri- 
jlian  Church  by  Pope  Boniface  III.  (or,  as  Polydore  Virgil  (d) 
fays,  by  Boniface  IV.)  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  All 
&  lints,  though  the  general  Name  is  St.  Mary  de  Rotonda  (e). 
The  moft  remarkable  Difference  is,  that  as  formerly  they 
afcended  by  twelve  Steps ;  they  now  go  down  as  many  to  the 
Entrance  (/). 

The  Ceremony  of  the  Confecration  of  Temples  (a  Piece 
of  Superftkion  well  worth  our  Notice)  we  cannot  better  ap- 
prehend, than  by  the  following  Account  which  Tacitus  gives, 
us  of  that  Solemnity,  in  Reference  to  the  Capitol,  when  re- 
paired by  Vefpoftan:  Though  perhaps  the  chief  Rites  were 
celebrated  upon  the  entire  raifing  of  the  Structure,  this  be- 
ing probably  interded  only  for  the  hallowing  of  the  Floor. 
Undecimo  Kaler.das  Julias  (g),  &:c. 

1  Upon  the  i\  ft  of  June,  being  a  very  clear  Day,  the 
whole  Plot  of  Ground  defigned  for  the  Temple,  was  bound 
about  with  Fillets  and  Garlands  Such  of  the  Soldiers  as 
had  lucky  Names,  entered  firft  with  Boughs  in  their 
Hands,  taken  from  thofe  Trees  which  the  Gods  more  efT 
pecially  delighted  in.  Next  came  the  Vejlal  Virgins,  with 
Boys  and  Girls,  whofe  Fathers  and  Mothers  were  living, 
and  fprinkled  the  Place  with  Brook- W'ater,  River-Wa- 
ter, and  Spring- Water.  Then  Hehidius  Prifcus  the  Prae- 
tor, [PLutus  Elian,  one  of  the  Chief  Priefis,  going  before 
him)  after  he  had  performed  the  folemn  Sacrifice  of  a 
Swine,  a  Sheep,  and  a  Bullock,  for  the  Purgation  of  the 
Floor,  and  laid  the  Entrails  upon  a  green  Turf,  humbly 
befought  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  other  Deities, 
Protectors  of  the  Empire,  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to 
profper  their  prefent  Undertaking,  and  accomplifh,  by 
their  divine  Affiftance,  what  human  Piety  had  thus  begun. 
Having  concluded  his  Prayer,  he  put  his  Hand  to  the  Fil- 
lets, to  which  Ropes,  with  a  great  Stone  fattened  in  them, 
had  been    tied  lor    this  Occafion  ;  when  immediately   the 

(a)  Marlian.  Top-g.  Rom.  Antiq.  lib.  6.  cap.  6.  {b)  Ibid.  SzFabric.  Rim. 
tap  9      [*)  Marlian.  Ibid.     Id)  Lib.  6.  cap.  8.     (c)  Fabric,  cap.  a.     I  f)  Ibid. 

'  whole 
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<*  whole  Company  of  Priefts,   Senators,  and  Knights,  with 

*  the  greateft  Part  of  the  common  People,  laying  hold  to- 
'  gether  on  the  Rope  with  all  Exprefllons  of  Joy,  drew  the 

*  Stone  into  the  Trench  defigned  for  the  Foundation,  throw- 
«  ing  in  Wedges  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals,  which 
P  had  never  endured  the  Fire.' 

Some  curious  Perfons  have  obferved  this  Similitude  be- 
tween the  Shape  of  thefe  old  Temples  and  our  modern 
Churches :  That  they  had  one  Apartment  more  holy  than 
the  reft,  which  they  termed  Cslla,  anfwering  to  our  Chan- 
cel or  Choir :  That  the  Porticoes  in  the  Sides  were  in  all  Re- 
fpe£ts  like  to  our  Ifles ;  and  that  our  Nteois,  or  Body  of  the 
Church,  is  an  Imitation  of  their  Bafjlica  (a). 

There  are  two  other  Temples  particularly  worth  our  No- 
tice; not  fo  much  for  the  Magnificence  of  the  Structure,  as 
for  the  Cuftoms  that  depend  upon  them,  and  the  remarka- 
fcle  Ufe  to  which  they  were  applied.  Thefe  are  the  Tem- 
ples of  Saturn  and  Janus. 

The  firft  was  famous  upon  Account  of  ferving  for  the  pub- 
lic Treafury :  The  Reafon  of  which  fome  fancy  to  have  been, 
becaufe  Saturn  firft  taught  the  Indians  to  coin  Money ;  or,  as 
Plutarch  conjectures,  becaufe  in  the  Golden  Age,  under  Sa- 
turn, all  Perfons  were  honed  and  fmcere,  and  the  Names  of 
Fraud  and  Covetoufnefs  unknown  in  the  World  [b).  But  per- 
haps it  was,  becaufe  this  Temple  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft. 
Places  in  the  City,  and  therefore  the  fitted:  for  that  Ufe. 
Here  were  preferved  all  the  public  Regiftcrs  and  Records, 
among  which  were  the  Libri  Elephant ini,  or  great  Ivory  Ta- 
bles, containing  a  Lift  of  all  the  Tribes,  and  the  Schemes 
of  the  public  Accounts. 

The  other  was  a  fquare  Piece  of  Building  (fome  fay  of  en- 
tire Brafs)  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  Statue  of  Janus  five  Feet 
high ;  with  brazen  Gates  on  each  Side,  which  ufed  always  to 
be  kept  open  in  a  War,  and  fhut  in  Time  of  Peace  (c). 

But  the  Romans  were  fo  continually  engaged  in  Quarrels, 
that  we  find  the  laft  Cuftom  but  feldom  put  in  Practiced 

Firft,  all  the  long  Reign  of  Numa.  Second!  \'>A.  U.  C.  5  19. 
upon  the  Conclufionof  the  firft  Punic  War  Thirdly,  by  An- 
gujlus,  A.  U.  C  725.  and  twice  more  by  the  fame  Kmpe- 
ror,  A.  U.  C.  729.  And  again  about  the  Time  of  our  Savi- 
our's Birth.  Then  by  Nero,  A.U.C.  81 1.  Afterwards  by 
Yefpafun,  A.  U.  C.  824.     And  laftly,  by  Conjlaniius,    when, 

(a)  PcJ/etur.  Hift.  Roman.  Flori,   lib.  cap.  3.  [!>)  Plutarch,  in  Fr:blem. 

\c)  Fide  Martian.  Topog.  Rom.  Antiq  .  lib.  cap.  8. 

F  4  upon 
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upon  the  Death  of  Magnentius,  he  was  left  fole  Poffeffor  of 
the  Empire,  A.  U.  C.   1105  fa). 

Of  this  Cuflom,  Virgil  gives  us  a  noble  Defcription  : 

Sunt  gemma  Belli  porta,  ftc  nomine  dicunt, 
Religione  facra,  &  feviformidine  Martis  : 
Centum  arei  claudunt  vectes  aternaque  ferri 
Robora ;  nee  cuflos  abfjiit  limine  Janus. 
Has,  ubi  cariafedet  patribus  fententia  pugn<e9 
Ipfe  Hjhiirinali  trabea  cincluque  Gabino 
Inftgms,  referat Jlridentia  limina  Ccnful ; 
Jpfa  vocat  pugnas  (b). 

Sacred  to  Mars  two  ftately  Gates  appear, 

Made  awful  by  the  Dread  of  Arms  and  War : 

An  hundred  brazen  Bolts  from  impious  Pow'r  1 

And  everlafting  Bars  the  Doom  fecure,  > 

And  watchful  Janus  guards  his  Temple's  Door.  3 

Here,  when  the  Fathers  have  ordain'd  to  try 

The  Chance  of  Battle  by  their  fix'd  Decree ; 

The  Con ful,  rich  in  his  Gabinian  Gown 

And  Regal  Pall,   leads  the  Proceflion  on  ; 

The  founding  Hinges  gravely  turns  about, 

Rouzes  th'imprifon'd  God,  and  lets  the  Furies  out. 

Near  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  a  Street  which  took  the 
fame  Name,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Bankers  and  Ufurers. 
It  was  very  long,  and  divided  by  the  different  Names  of 
Janus  Summus,  Janus  Medius,  and  Janus  Imus.  The  firft 
and  laft  of  thefe  Partitions  are  mentioned  by  Horace,  lib. 
1.  Epijl.  r. 

Hac  Janus  Summus  ab  Imo  perdocet. 

The  o'Jier ,Tully  fpeaks  of  in  feveral  Places  of  his  Works  (c). 
The  Superft ition  of  confecrating  Groves  and  Woods  to  the 
Honour  of  the  Deities  was  a  common  Practice  of  the  Anti- 
ents :  For,  exclufive  of  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, Pliny  allures  us,  That  Trees  in  old  Time  ferved  for  the 
Temples  of  the  Gods.  Tacitus  reports  this  Cuftom  of  the  old 
Germans;  G).  Curtius  of  the  hdians,  and  almofr.  all  Writers 
of  the  old  Druids.     The  Romans  too  were  great  Admirers 

(a)  Vid.  Ccfaulcn.  Not.  ad  Suetcn.  durujl,  cap.  zz.  (b)    Virg.  jEn.  7. 

M  Lib.  2.  de  Offic.  Pkiltp.  8.  &c. 

of 
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of  this  Way  of  Worfliip,  and  therefore  had  their  Luci  in 
mod  Parts  of  the  City,  generally  dedicated  to  fome  parti- 
cular Deity. 

The  molt  probable  Reafon  that  can  be  given  for  this  Prac- 
tice is  taken  from  the  common  Opinion,  That  Fear  was  the 
main  Principle  of  Devotion  among  the  ignorant  Heathens. 
And  therefore  fuch  dark  and  lonely  Seats,  ftriking  them 
with  a  fudden  Horror  and  Dread,  made  them  fancy,  that 
there  mud  neceflarily  be  fomething  of  Divinity  inhabiting 
there,  which  could  produce  in  them  fuch  an  Awe  and  Re- 
verence at  their  Entrance. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  Theatres,  Amphitheatres,  Circi,  Naumachiae,  Odea, 
Stadia,  and  Xyfti,   and  of  the  Campus  Martius. 

CT'Heatres,  fo  called  from  Ss&pnw  to  fee,  owe  their  Origin 
■*■  to  Bacchus  (a).  They  were  ufual  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Greece  ;  and  at  laft,  after  the  fame  manger  as  other  Institu- 
tions, were  borrowed  from  thence  by  the  Romans :  That  the 
Theatre  and  Amphitheatre  were  two  different  forts  of  Edifices, 
was  never  queftioned  ;  the  former  being  built  in  the  Shape 
of  a  Semicircle  ;  the  other  generally  Oval,  fo  as  to  make 
the  fame  Figure  as  if  two  Theatres  mould  be  joined  together 
(b).  Yet  the  fame  Place  is  often  called  by  both  thefe  Names 
in  feveral  Authors.  They  feem  too,  to  have  been  defigned 
for  very  different  Ends ;  the  Theatres  for  Stage-Plays,  the 
Amphitheatres  for  the  greater  Shows  of  Gladiators,  wild 
Beafts,  cjff .  The  Parts  of  the  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre,  heft 
worth  our  Obfervation,  by  Reafon  of  the  frequent  Mention 
made  of  them  in  the  Gallics,  are  as  follow  : 

Scenawas  a  Partition  reaching  quite  acrofs  the  Theatre,  be- 
ing either  Verfatilis,  or  Duclilis,  either  to  turn  round,  or  to 
draw  up,  for  the  prefenting  a  new  ProfpecT:  to  the  Specta- 
tors, as  Servius  has  obferved  (r). 

Profcenium  was  the  Space  of  Ground  juft  before  the 
Scenes,  where  the  Pulpitum  (food,  into  which  the  Ac"toi*s 
came  from  behind  the  Scenes  to  perform  (d). 

(a)  Poljdir.  Virg.  de  Rer.  invent,  libr  3,  cap.  13.  [h)  Ibii.  (c)    In 

Getrg.   3.  (</;  Rofm,  lib.   5.  cap.  4. 

The 
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The  middle  Part,  or  Area,  of  the  Amphitheatre,  was  called 
Cavea,  becaufe  it  was  considerably  lower  than  the  other  Part; ; 
whence  perhaps  the  Name  of  Pit  in  our  Theatres  was  bor- 
rowed ;  And  Arena,  becaufe  it  ufed  to  be  ftrown  with 
Sand,  to  hinder  the  Performers  from  flipping.  Lipfms 
has  taken  Notice,  that  the  whole  Amphitheatre  was  often 
called  by  both  thefe  Names  (a).  And  the  Veronefe  ftill  call 
the  Theatre,  which  remains  almoft  intire  in  that  City,  the 
Arena  (6). 

There  were  a  threefold  Diftin&ion  of  the  Seats,  according 
to  the  ordinary  Divifion  of  the  People  into  Senators,  Eques- 
trians, and  Plebeians,  the  firft  Range  was  called  Orchejlra, 
from  igxpfyu ;  becaufe  in  that  Part  of  the  Grecian  Theatres  the 
Dances  were  performed ;  the  fecond  Equeflria ;  and  the  other 
Popular ia  (c). 

Theatres,  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the  Common\vealth,were  on- 
ly temporary,  and  com-poied  of  Wood, which  fometimes  tum- 
bled down,  and  caufed  great  DeftrucYion,  as  Dio  (d)  and  Pliny 
obferve  (e).  Of  thefe  temporary  Theatres,  the  moft  celebrated 
was  that  oi M.Scaurus,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (f)  ;  the  Scenes  of 
which  were  divided  into  three  Partitions  one  above  another  ; 
the  firft  confiding  of  120  Pillars  of  Marble;  the  next  of  the 
like  Number  of  Pillars  curioufly  wrought  in  Glafs :  The  Top 
of  all  had  full  the  fame  Number  of  Pillars  adorned  with  gilded 
Tables.  Between  the  Pillars  were  fet  3000  Statues  and 
Images  ofErafs.  The  Cavea  would  hold-8o,ooo  Men.  The 
Structure  which  Curio  afterwards  raifed  at  the  Funeral  of 
his  Father,  though  inferior  to  the  former  in  Magnificence, 
was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  its  admirable  Artifice  and  Con- 
trivance. He  built  two  fpacious  Theatres  of  Wood,  fo  con- 
trived with  Hinges  and  other  Necefiaries,  as  to  be  able  to 
turn  round  with  very  little  Trouble.  Thefe  he  fet  at  firft 
back  to  back,  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Stage  Plays,  and 
fuch  like  Diverfions,  to  prevent  the  Diforder  that  might 
otherwife  arife  by  the  Contusion  of  the  Scenes.  Towards 
the  latter  End  of  the  Day,  pulling  down  the  Scenes,  and 
joining  the  two  Fronts  of  the  Theatres,  he  compofed  an  ex- 
acl:  Amphitheatre,  in  which  he  again  entertained  the  People 
with  a  Show  of  Gladiatqrs  (g). 

Pompey  the  Great  was  the  firft  that  undertook  the  railing 
of  a  fixed  Theatre,  which  he  built  very  nobly  with  fquare 
Stone;  on  which  account,  Tacitus  (b)  tells  us,  he  was   le- 

(a)  Llpf.  in  Amphitheat.  (})  War  cup"  %  Hiftory  of  Italy,  (c)  Cafaliuj  A9 
Urb.  Rom.  &:  Imp.  Splcndore  lib.  a.  cap.  5.  (</)  Lib.  37.  (c)  Lib.  36.  c.  15. 
(/)  Ibid.     (£)  Ibid.     [b)Jnn.  14. 

verely 
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mxt&j  reprehended  for  introducing  a    Caftom    k 

that  c:"  their  Forefathers,  who  were  contented  to  fee 
the  like  Performance?,  in    Seat?  built  only  for  the  prefent 
.fion,  and  in  ral  .r:  Times  ftanc is  -  n  the  Ground. 

T«  this  Purpc'.'e  I  car.r.c:  en:::  an  ingc         .  Reflection  of 
Ovid,  upon  the  Luxury  of  the  Age  he  lived  in,  by  com- 
paring the  honeft  Simplicity  of  the  old  R.  irh  the  Va- 
Estravagance  of  the  modern  in  this  Particu 

Tunc  ncque  mar m:  ir:} 

:  fuerant  liquid*  pulpits  I 

a  Palatia,  frondet 
S implicit er  f :  fit* :   Sc .  :. 

In  gradibus  fedit  popmhu  de  celp.  I 

u  {a). 

.ne, 
No  Purple  Sails  hnng  on, 

No  Fi:  .  at  the  fcented  Seats  were  thrown. 

But  Sylvan  Bowers  and  fhady  Pak. 
Brc-  :,    fecur'd  them  from  the  R 

:fh'd  with  humble  Green, 
gaz'd  upon  the  anlefs  Scene : 
:f  homely  Turf  the  Crowd  would  rear, 
And  cover  wi       grec  :heir  more  diibrder'd  Hair. 

yuvenal  intin  it  this  good  old   Cuftom   remained 

frill  uncorrup:  eral  Parts  of  /;. 

— — ; ' '  a  die  rum 

.-dsmque  redit  ad  \ 
ex 

■  j 

. I    . 

On  Theatre:  of  Turf,  in  homely  State, 

CMdPia  :e; 

Tr 

Ar  alition  is  fcr  Y 

The 

And  in  tl 

Hng  -\ 

A:  ( 

-J  in  the  Pit  yoo  fee.  j 
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Some  Remains  of  this  Theatre  of  Potnpey  are  flill  to  be 
feen  at  Rome  ;  as  alfo  of  thole  of  Marcelias,  Statilius  Taurus, 
Tiberius,  and  Titus,  the   fecond  being  almoft  entire  {a). 

The  Circi  were  Places  fet  apart  for  the  Exhibition  of  fe- 
veral  forts  of  Games,  which  we  will  fpeak  of  hereafter. 
They  were  generally  oblong,  or  almoft  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Bow  (b),  having  a  Wall  quite  round  (c),  with  Ranges  of 
Seats  for  the  Convenience  of  the  Spectators.  At  the  En- 
trance of  the  Circus  flood  the  Carceres,  or  Lifts,  whence 
they  ftarted  ;  and  juft  by  them  one  of  the  Meta,  or  Marks ; 
the  other  {landing  at  the  farther  End  to  conclude  the  Race. 

There  were  feveral  of  thefe  Circi  in  Rome;  as  thofe  ot 
Flaminius,  Nero,  Caracalla,  and  Sever  us :  But  the  -mofl:  re- 
markable, as  the  very  Name  imports,  was  Circus  Maximus, 
firft.  built  by  Tarquitiius  Prifcus  (d).  The  Length  of  it  was 
four  Stadia,  or  Furlongs ;  the  Breadth  the  like  Number  of 
Acres ;  with  a  Trench  of  ten  Feet  deep,  and  as  many  broad 
to  receive  the  Water;  and  Seats  enough  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  Men  (e).  It  was  greatly  beautified  and  adorned 
by  Julius  Cdtfar,  Angujlus,  Caligula,  Domitian,  Trajan,  and 
Heliogabalut ;  and  enlarged  to  fuch  a  prodigious  Extent,  as 
to  be  able  to  contain,  in  their  proper  Seats,  two  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  Spectators  (f). 

The  Naumacbice,  or  Places  for  the  Shows  of  Sea-Engage- 
ments, are  no  where  particularly  defcribed  ;  but  we  may 
fuppofe  them  to  be  very  little  different  from  the  Cirti  and 
Amphitheatres,  fince  thofe  fort  of  Shows  for  which  they 
were  defigned  were  often  exhibited  in  the  forementioned 
Places  (g). 

Odeum  was  a  public  Edifice,  much  after  the  Manner  of  a 
Theatre  (b),  where  the  Muficians  and  Actors  privately  prac- 
ticed or  rehearfed  before  their  Appearance  on  the  Stage  (i). 
Plutarch  has  defcribed  one  of  their  Odeums  at  Athens  (horn 
whence  the  Romans  took  the  Hint  of  theirs)  in  the  following 
Words:  For  the  Contrivance  of  it,  on  the  lnfide  it  "Mas full oj 
Seats  and  Ranges  oj  Pillars  ;  and  on  the  Outfide,  the  Roof  or 
ring  oj  it  "Mas  made  from  one  Point  at  lop,  with  a  great 
many  Bindings,  all  filching  dczvnvcard,  in  Imitation  oj  th: 
King  of  PerfiaV  Pavilion  (i). 

The  Stadia  were  Places  in  the  Form  of  Circi  for  the  run- 
ning of  Men  and  Florfes  (/).  A  very  noble  one  Suetonius  [m) 
tells  us,  was  built  by  Domitian. 

\c)  Fabric.  /?;;•:.  cap.  12.     {b)  Marlian   Topog.  Rem.  Ant.  lib.  4.      cap.    10. 

(f)  Ptlydor.Fjrg.  dc  Rcr.  invent.  !ib-   z.   cap.   14.     (J)L/v.  &  Dioryf.  Hahc. 

{e)Dtonyf.  lib.  3.     (/)  Plin.  Iit>.  36.     (g)  Martian.  Topcg.   Rim.  Ant.  lib.  4. 

cap.  13.     [h)  Fabric.  Rom.  -cap.  n.     (/)  Rcfm.  lib.   5.  cap.  4.     (A)  I?.  Peri  etc. 

r.    In  Dotnitiaut. 

The 
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The  Xyjli  were  Places  built  after  the  Fafhlon  of  the  Por- 
ticoes for  the  Wrefllers  to  exercife  in  (a). 

The  Campus  Martins,  famous  on  fo  many  Accounts,  was 
a  large  plain  Field,  lying  near  the  Tiler,  whence  we  find  it 
fometimes  called  Tiberinus.  It  was  termed  Martins,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  confecrated  by  the  old  Romans  to  the  God 
Mars. 

Befides  the  pleafant  Situation,  and  other  natural  Orna- 
ments, the  continual  Snorts  and  Exercifes  performed  here 
made  it  one  of  the  mod  diverting  Sights  near  the  City.  For, 

Here  the  young  Noblemen  praclifed  all  Manner  of  Feats 
of  Activity  ;  learned  the  Ufeof  all  Sorts  of  Arms  and  Wea- 
pons. Here  the  Races,  either  with  Chariots,  or  Tingle  Horfes, 
were  undertaken.  Befides  this,  it  was  nobly  adorned  with 
the  Statues  of  famous  Men,  and  with  Arches,  Columns, 
and  Porticoes,  and  other  magnificent  Structures.  Here  flood 
the  Villa  Publica,  or  Palace  For  the  Reception  and  Enter- 
tainment of  Ambafladors  from  Foreign  States,  who  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  City.  Several  of  the  public  Co- 
mitiav/ere  held  in  this  Field  ;  and  for  that  Purpofe  were  the 
Septa,  or  Ovilia,  Apartments  enclofed  with  Rails,  where 
the  Tribes,  or  Centuries,  went  in  one  by  one  to  give  their 
Votes.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles  to  Atticus,  intimates 
a  noble  Defign  he  had  to  make  the  Septa  of  Marble,  and  to 
cover  them  with  a  high  Roof,  with  the  Addition  of  a 
{lately  Portico,  or  Piazza,  all  round.  But  as  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  Project,  we  may  therefore  reafonably  fuppofe, 
he  was  difappoinred  by  the  Civil  Wars  which  broke  out 
foon  after. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the    Curiae,  Senacula,  Bafilicse,    Fora,  and  Comitium. 

TH  E  Roman  Curia  (as  it  fignifies  a  public  Edifice)  was 
of  two  forts,  Divine  and  Civil :  In  the  former,  the 
Priefts  and  Religious  Orders  met  for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  belonging  to  the  Worfhip  of  the  Gods: 
In  the  other,  the  Senate  ufed  to  afTemble,  to  confult  about 
the  public  Concerns  of  the  Commonwealth  (b).  The  Se- 
nate could  not  meet  in  fuch  a  Curia,  unlefs  it   had  been  io- 

(aj  Fabric.  Rim.  cap.  12.  (i)  Alex,  ab  AUx.  i.  cap.  16. 

lemi:ly 
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lemnly  confecrated  by  the  Augurs  (a),  and  made  of  the  fame 
Nature  as  a  Temple.  Sometimes  (at  lead:,)  the  Curia  were 
no  diftindt  Building,  but  only  a  Room  or  Hall  in  fome  pub- 
lic Place;  as  particularly  Livy  [b)  and  Pliny  (c)  fpeak  of  a 
Curia  in  the  Comitium?  though  that  was  no  entire  Structure. 
The  mod  celebrated  Curia  were: 

Curia  Hojlilia,  built  by  Tullus  Hoflilius,  as    Livy   {d)  in- 
forms us  :  Andj 

Curia  Pompeii,  where  the  Senate  affembled  for  the  effect- 
ing of  the  Death  of  Julius  Cafar  (e). 

Senaculum  is  fometimes  the  fame  as  Curia  (/)  :  Probably, 
it  was  no  other  than  a  Meeting-place  for  the  Senate,  the 
fame  as  the  Grecians  called  yious-ia.  Sext.  Pomp.FeJlus  (g)  tells 
us  of  three  Senacula ;  two  within  the  City-Walls  for  ordi- 
nary Confultations;  and  one  without  the  Limits  of  the 
City,  where  the  Senate  affembled  to  give  Audience  to  thofe 
AmbafTadors  of  Foreign  States,  whom  they  were  unwilling 
to  honour  with  an  AdmifTion  into  the  City* 

Lampridius  (b)  informs  us,  that  the  Emperor  Heliogaba- 
lus  built  a  Senaculum  purpofely  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Women- 
xvhere,  upon  high  Days,  a  Council  of  grave  Matrons  were  to 
keep  Court. 

The  Bafilica  were  very  fpacious  and  beautiful  Edifices, 
defigned  chiefly  for  the  Centumviri,  or  Judges,  to  fit  and 
hear  Cauies,  and  for  the  Counfellors  to  receive  Clients.  The 
Bankers  too  had  one  Part  of  it  allotted  for  their  Refidence 
(/).  Vofjius  (£hasobferved,  that  thefe  Baftlica  were  exactly 
in  the  Shape  of  our  Churches,  oblong  almoft  like  a  Ship; 
which  was  the  Reafon  that,  upon  the  Ruin  of  many  of 
them,  Chriftian  Churches  were  feveral  Times  railed  on  the 
old  Foundations  :  And  very  often  a  whole  Bajilica  was  con- 
verted to  fuch  a  pious  Ufe.  And  hence  perhaps  all  our  great 
Domes  or  Cathedrals,  are  ftill  called  Bajilica. 

The  Roman  Forums  were  public  Buildings,  about  three 
Times  as  long  as  they  were  broad.  All  the  Compafs  of  the 
Forum  was  furrounded  with  arched  Porticoes,  only  fome  Paf- 
fages  being  left  for  Places  of  Entrance.  They  generally  con- 
trived to  have  the  mo  ft  ftately  Edifices  all  round  them,  as 
Temples,  Theatres,  Bajilica,  &c.  (/).     • 

(a)  A.  Gel!,  lib.  14.  c.  7.  {b)  Lib.  1.  (0  Lib.—  (J)  Lib.  1.  (*)  Suetctt. 
In  Jul.  C<?f.  c.  3o.  (/)  Marlian.  Topog.  Ant.  Rom.  lib.  3.  c.  27.  (g)  In  <rcce 
Senaculum.  (i)  In  vit.  Heliogab.  (/)  Rofw.  Ant.  lib.  9.  c.  7.  (k)  In  vice  Ba- 
jilica.    (/)  Lipf.  de  Mag.  Rem. 

They 
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They  were  of  two  Sorts ;  For  a  Civilia,  and  For  a  Venaliai 
The  firft-were  defigned  for  the  Ornament  of  the  City,  and 
for  the  Ufe  of  public  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  the  others  were  in- 
tended for  no  other  End  but  the  NecefTities  and  Convenien- 
ces of  the  Inhabitants,  and  were,  no  doubt,  equivalent  to 
our  Markets.  I  believe  Lipfnis,  in  the  Defcription  that  has 
been  given  above,  means  only  the  former.  Of  thefe  there 
were  five  very  confiderable  in  Rome. 

Forum  Romanum*  built  by  Romulus,  and  adorned  with 
Porticoes  on  all  Sides  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus.  It  was  called 
Forum  PLomamm,  or  limply  Forum,  by  way  of  Eminence, 
on  Account  of  its  Antiquity,  and  of  the  moll  frequent  Ufe 
of  it  in  public  Affairs.  Martial  {a)  and  Statins  (b),  for  the 
fame  Reafon,  give  it  the  Name  of  Forum  hativ.um  :  Ovid 
the  fame  (c),  and  of  Forum  Magnum  (d)  ;  and  Herodian  (e) 
calls  it  T«v  e->xa~a-''  o-y'i^  ;   Forum  vetus. 

Statius  the  Poet  (f)  has  given  an  accurate  Defcription  ot 
the  Forum,  in  his  Poem  upon  the  Statue  of  Domitian  oa 
Horfeback,  fet  up  here  by  that  Emperor. 

Forum  Julium,  built  by  Julius  Ctefar,  with  the  Spoils 
taken  in  the  Gallic  War.  The  Area  only,  Suetonius  (g)  telis 
us,  coft  100,000  Sefterces ;  and  Dio  (b)  affirms  it  to  have 
much  exceeded  the  Forum  Romanum. 

Fvrum  Augujli,  built  by  Augujlus  Cafar,  and  reckoned  by 
Pliny  among  the  Wonders  of  the  City.  The  moll:  remark- 
able Curiofity  was  the  Statues  in  the  two  Porticoes,  on  each 
Side  of  the  main  Building.  In  one,  were  all  the  Latin 
Kings,  beginning  with  Apneas ;  in  the  other,  all  the  Kings 
of  Rome,  beginning  with  Romulus,  and  mod  of  the  eminent 
Perfons  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  Augujlus  himfelf  among 
the  reft;  with  an  Infcription  upon  the  Pedeftal  of  every 
Statue,  expreffing  the  chief  Actions  and  Exploits  of  the 
Perfon  it  reprefented  (/'). 

This  Forum,  as  Spartian  [k)  informs  us,  was  rellored  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

Forum  Nerva,  begun  by  Domitian,  as  Suetonius  (/)  relates; 
but  finifhed  and  named  by  the  Emperor  Nerva.  In  this  Forum 
Alexander  Severus  fet  up  the  Statue*  cf  all  the  Emperors 
that  had  been  canonized  (m),  inlmitation  of  the  Contrivance 
of  Augujlus,  before  mentioned.  This  Forum  was  called 
Tranfftorium,  becaufe  it  lay  very  convenient  for  a  Paflage 

(a)  Epig.  Wb.z.  (J)  Syfoar.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  (c)  Faft.  4.  (J)  Fa/I.  3.  (<•) 
In  wit.  M  Antmin.  (f)  Syt.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  {g)  In  Jul.  Caf.  cap.  z6.  (/>)  Dit 
Jib.  43.  («')  Lipf.  de  Magnitud.  R<>,i,  (i)  In  vit.  Hadriani.  (I)  In  Demit. 
cap.  5.     (m)  Spartian  in  Severn. 

to 
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to  the  other  three  ;  and  Palladium,  from  the  Statue  of  Mi- 
iierua,  the  tutelar  Deity  of  Augu/lus  (a)  ;  upon  which  Ac- 
count, perhaps,  Fabricius  (bj  attributes  the  Name  of  Pal- 
Indium  to  the  Forum  of  that  Emperor. 

There  is  fcarce  any  thing  remaining  of  this  Forum,  ex- 
cept an  old  decayed  Arch,  which  the  People  by  a  ftrangc 
Corruption,  inftead  of  Nervals  Arch,  call  Noah's  Ark  (c). 

But  the  molt  celebrated  for  its  admirable  Structure  and 
Contrivance  was  the  Forum  Trajani,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  with  the  foreign  Spoils  he  had  taken  in  the  Wars. 
The  Covering  of  this  Edifice  was  all  Brafs,  the  Porticoes 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  magnificent,  with  Pillars  of  more 
than  ordinary  Height,  and  Chapiters  of  extraordinary  Big- 
nefs  (d). 

Ammianus Marcellinus,'m  the Defcription  of  the  triumphal 
Entrance  of  Conjiantius  into  Rome,  when  he  has  brought 
him,  with  great  Admiration,  by  the  Baths,  the  Pantheon, 
the  Capitol,  and  other  noble  Structures,  as  foon  as  ever  he 
gives  him  a  Sight  of  this  Forum  of  Trajan,  he  is  put  into 
an  Extafy,  and  cannot  forbear  making  an  Harangue  upon 
its  Beauty  (e).  We  meet  in  the  fame  Place  with  a  fmart 
Repartee,  which  Conjiantius  received  at  this  Time  from 
Ormifdas,  a  Perfian  Prince.  The  Emperor,  as  he  admired 
? very  Thing  belonging  to  this  noble  Pile,  fo  he  had  a  par- 
ticular Fancy  for  the  Statue  of  Trajan's  Horfe,  which  flood 
on  the  Top  of  the  Building,  and  expreffed  his  Defire  of 
doing  as  much  for  his  own  Bead  :  Pray,  Sir,  fays  the 
Prince,  before  you  talk  of  getting  fuch  a  Horfe,  will  you  be 
pleafedto  build  fuch  a  Stable  to  put  him  in  (f)? 

The  Chief  for  Venalia,  or,  Markets,   were, 

Boarium,  for  Oxen  and  Beef. 

Propertius  (g)  fpeaking  of  ih'is  Forum,  imagines  it  took  its 
Name  from  the  Oxen  of  Hercules  which  he  brought  from 
Spain,  and  refcued  them  here,  after  they  had  been  ftolen  by 
Cacus. 

Suarium,  for  Swine. 

Pijlorium,  for  Bread. 

Cupe dinar ium,  for  Dainties. 

Holitorium,  for  Roots,  Sallads,  &c. 

The  Comitia  was  only  a  Part  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
which  ferved  fometimes  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Comitia, 
which  will  be  defcribed  hereafter. 

(a)  Lipf.  in  Magn.  Rsma.  (b)  R:ma,  cap.  7.  (c)  Marlian.  lib.  3.  cap.  14- 
(J)  Idem  Kb.  caj>:  13.  (e )  Anmian,  MarxtlUn.  Kift.  lib.  16.  (f)  Ibid,  (g) 
L:b,  4.  Eleg.  10.  vtr.  20. 

In 
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In  this  Part  of  the  Forum  ftocd  the  Rojlrum,  being  a  Sug" 
geflum,  or  Sort  of  Pulpit,  adorned  with  the  Beaks  of  Ships 
taken  in  a  Sea-Fight  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Antium  in  Ita- 
ly, as  Livy  (a)  informs  us.  In  this  the  Caufcs  were  plead- 
ed, the  Orations  made,  and  the  Funeral  Panegyrics  fpoke  by 
Perfons  at  the  Death  of  their  Relations ;  which  pious  Action 

1  they  termed  Defuncli  pro  rojiris  laudatio. 

Near  it  was  fixed  the  Puteal,  of  which  we  have  feveral 
and  very  different  Accounts  from  the  Critics;  but  none 
more  probable  than  the  Opinion  of  the  ingenious  Monfieur 
Dacier  (/>),  which  he  delivers  to  this  Purpofe. 

"  The  Romans,  whenever  a  Thunderbolt  fell  upon  a  Place 

['**  without  a  Root,  took  care,  out  of  Superftition,  to  have 
<c  a  Sort  of  Cover  built  over  it,  which  they  properly  called 

;  e<  Puteal.  This  had  the  Name  of  Puteal  Libmis  and  Scribo- 
«  nium  Puteal,  becaufe  Scribonius  Libo  creeled  it  by  Order 
"  of  the  Senate.  The  Prator'>is,  Tribunal,  fianding  jufr.  by, 
"  is  often  fignified  in  Authors  by  the  fame  ExpreiTion." 

(a)  Lib.  8.     [l>)  Dacier,  Notes  on  Horace,   Sat.  lib.  2.  Sat.  6.  verfe  35. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Porticos,  Arches,  Columns,  and  Trophies. 

N  Accounts  of  the  eminent  Buildings  of  the  City,  the 
POR.TICOS  have  ever  had  an  honourable  Place.  They 
were  Structures  of  curious  Work  and  extraordinary  Beaut1,, 
annexed  to  public  Edifices,  Sacred  and  Civil,  and  as  well 
for  Ornament  as  Ufe.  They  generally  tock  their  Names  ei- 
ther from  the  Temples  that  they  ftocd  near,  as  Porticus 
Concordia,  gJiiirini,  Hcrculis,  &fr,  or  from  the  Authors,  as 
Porticus  Pomfeia,  Oflavia,  Lhia,  Sec.  or  from  the  Nature  and 
Form  of  the  Building,  as  Porticus  curva,  fediata,  porphyre- 
Ucc  ;  or  from  the  Shops  that  were  kept  in  them,  as  Marga- 
ritaric,  and  Argentari.i  ;  Or  from  the  remarkable  Paintings 
as  them,  as  Porticus  IJidis,  Europe?,  Sec.  or  elfe  from  the 
Places  to  which  they  joined,  as  Porticus  Ampbitheatri,  P<.r~ 
tic  us  Circi,  Sec.  i.  a). 

The  Porticos  were   fometimes    put  to  very  ferious    Ufe, 

ferving  for  the  Affemblies  of  the  Senate  on  feveral  Account?. 

■  Sometimes  the  Jeweller?,  and  fuch  as  dealt  in  the  moll  prt- 

3  Wares,  took  up   here  their  Standing,  to  expofe  their 

{a)  Fabric;;  R:;~a,  cr.p.  13. 

G  Goods 
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Goods  to  Sale  :  But  the  general  Ufe  that  they  were  put  to 
was  the  Pleafure  of  walking  or  riding  in  them  ;  in  the 
Shade  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  in  the  dry  ;  like  the  pre- 
sent l'iiizzci,s  in  Italy.  Vellcius  Paterculus  (a),  when  he  de- 
plores the  extreme  Corruption  of  Manners  that  had  crept 
into  Rome,  upon  the  otherwife  happy  Conclufion  of  the  Car' 
tbaginian  War,  mentions  particularly  the  Vanity  of  the  No- 
blemen, in  endeavouring  to  outlhine  one  another  in  the 
Magnificence  of  their  Porticos,  as  a  great  Inftance  of  their 
extravagant  Luxury. 

And  Juve?ial  in  his  feventh  Satyr  complains : 

Balnea  fexcentis,  &  pluris  Porticus,  in  qu& 
Gejietur  Dominus  quoties  pluit :  anne  ferenum 
ExpeBet,  fpargatne  tuto  jumenta  recer.ti  P 
Hie  potius  narnque  hie  mur.dcc  nitet  itngula  mida. 

On  fumptuous  Baths  the  Rich  their  Wealth  beftow, 

Or  fome  expenfive  airy  Portico  ; 

Where  fafe  from  Showers  they  may  be  borne  in  State  5 

And,  free  from  Tempcfls,  for  fair  Weather  wait ; 

Or  rather  not  expect  the  clearing  Sun, 

Through  thick  and  thin  their  Equipage  muff,  run: 

Or  flaying,  'tis  not  for  their  Servants  Sake, 

But  that  their  Mules  no  Prejudice  may  take. 

Dryden. 

Arches  were  public  Buildings,  deflgned  for  the  Reward 
and  Encouragement  of  noble  Enterprizes,  generally  erected 
to  the  Honour  of  fuch  eminent  Perfons  as  had  either  won  a 
Victory  of  extraordinary  Ccnfequence  Abroad,  or  had  re(- 
cucd  the  Commonwealth  at  Home  from  any  confiderable 
Danger.  At  Mrft  they  were  plain  and  rude  Structures,  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  Beauty  or  State.  But  in  latter 
Times  no  Expences  were  thought  too  great  for  the  rendering 
of  them  in  the  higheft  Manner  fplendid  and  magnificent : 
Nothing  being  more  ufual,  than  to  have  the  greatefl  Acti- 
ons of  the  Heroes  they  flood  to  honour,  curioufly  exprefTed, 
or  the  whole  Procefiion  of  the  Triumph  cutout  on  the  Sides. 
The  Arches  built  by  Romulus  were  only  of  Brick  ;  that  of 
Camillus  of  plain  fquare  Stone  ;  but  thofe  of  Ctffar,  Drufus, 
Titus,   Trajan,  Gordian,  &x.   were  entirely  Marble  (b). 

As  to  their  Figure,  they  were  at  fir  ft  Semicircular,  whence 
probably  they  took  their  Names.  Afterwards  they  were  built 

[a]  Lib.  Z,  cap.  1.  (b)  Fabricii  Rimay  cap.  14. 

Four 
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Four-fquare,  'with  a  fpacious  arched  Gate  in  the  Middle, 
and  little  ones*on  each  Side.  Upon  the  vaulted  Part  of  the 
Middle-Gate,  hung  little  winged  Images,  reprefenting  Vic- 
tory, with  Crowns  in  their  Hands,  which,  when  they  were 
let  down,  they  put  upon  the  Conqueror's  Head  as  he  pafled 
Under  in  Triumph  (a). 

The  Co lu  mn  s  or  Pillars  were  far  from  the  meanefr.  Beau- 
ties of  the  City.  They  were  at  laft  converted  to  the  fame 
Defign  as  the  Arches,  for  the  honourable  Memorial  of  fome 
noble  Victory  or  Exploit,  after  they  had  been  a  long  Tim 
in  Ufe  for  the  chief  Ornaments  of  the  Sepulchres  of  great 
Men  ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  Homer,  Iliad  16.  where  Ju- 
no, when  foretelling  the  Death  of  Sarpedon,  and  fpeaking  of 
carrying  him  into  his  own  Country  to  be  buried,  has  thefe 
Words ; 

*EvSa  i  ragxyj-utrt  v.aa-iyvnloi  te,  i-rai  t£, 
Ti/jCaCoj   TE  fflAji  TE,   TO  yap  yi°aq  E~i  SavJvW. 

There  fhall  his  Brothers  and  fad  Friends  receive 
The  breathlefs  Corpfe,  and  bear  it  to  the  Grave. 
A  Pillar  fhall  be  rear'd,  a  Tomb  be  laid, 
The  noblefr.  Honour  Earth  can  give  the  Dead. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Emperors  Trajan  and  Antoninus  having 
been  extremely  admired  for  their  Beauty  and  curious  Work, 
xlcferve  a  particular  Description. 

The  former  was  fet  up  in  the  Middle  of  Trajan' 's  Forum, 
being  compofed  of  24  great  Stones  of  Marble,  but  fo  curiouf!  y 
cemented  as  to  feem  one  intire  natural  Stone.  The  Height 
was  144.  Feet,  according  to  Eutropius  (b)  ;  though  Marlian 
(c)  kerns  to  make  it  but  128  :  Yet  they  are  eafily  reconcil- 
ed, if  we  fuppofe  one  of  them  to  have  begun  the  Meafure 
from  the  Pillar  itfelf,  and  the  other  from  the  Bafis.  It  is  af- 
cended  on  the  Infide  by  185  winding  Stairs,  and  has  40  little 
Windows  for  the  Admiffion  of  the  Light.  The  whole  Pillar  is 
jncrufted  with  Marble  ;  in  which  areexpreffed  all  the  noble 
Actions  of  the  Emperor,  and  particularly  in  the  Dacian 
War.  One  may  fee  all  over  it  the  feveral  Figures  of  Forts, 
Bulwarks,  Bridges,  Ships,  &c.  and  all  Manner  of  Arms, 
as  Shields,  Helmets,  Targets,  Swords,  Spears,  Daggers, 
Belts,  Sifr.  together  with  the  feveral  Offices  and  Employ- 
ments of  the  Soldiers ;  fome  digging  Trenches,  fome  mea- 
furing  out  a  Place  for  the  Tents,  and  others  making  a 
Triumphal  Proceffion  {d).     But   the  nobLfl  Ornament  of 

(a)  Fabriiit  Rcma,  cap.  15.  (!')  Hijr.  lib.  8.  (c)  Lib.  3,   cap.  13. 

■>>  iciuS)  c.  7  . 

G  2  this 
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this  Pillar  was  the  Statue  of  Trajan  on  the  Top,  of  a  gi- 
gantic Bi gr<tfs ;  being  no  lefs  than  twenty  Feet  high.  He 
was  reprefented  in  a  Coat  of  Armour  proper  to  the  General, 
holding  in  his  Left-Hand  a  Sceptre,  in  his  Right  a  hollow 
Globe  of  Gold,  in  which  his  own  Afhes  were  repofited  after 
his  Death  (a). 

The  Column  of  Antoninus  was  raifed  in  Imitation  of  this, 
-u  liich  is  exceeded  only  in  one  Refpect,  that  it  was  i  76  Feet 
high  (b)  :  For  the  Work  was  much  inferior  to  the  former, 
jj|s  being  undertaken  in  the  declining  Age  of  the  Empire.  The 
Aicent  on  the  Infide  was  by  106  Stairs,  and  the  Windows  in 
the  Sides  were  56.  The  Sculpture,  and  the  other  Orna- 
ment?, were  of  the  fame  Nature  as  thofe  of  the  firft:  And 
on  the  Top  flood  a  Colojfus  of  the  Emperor  naked,  as  ap- 
pear from  feme  of  his  Coins  (r). 

'  Both  thele  Columns  are  {till  (landing  at  Rome  ;  the  former 
moft  in  tire.  But  Pope  Sixtus  the  firft,  inftead  of  the  two 
Statues  of  the  Emperors,  fet  up  St.  Peter's  on  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  and  St.  Paul's  on  that  of  Antoninus  (d). 

Among  the  Columns  we  muff  not  pafs  by  the  Miliarum 
aureum,  a  gilded  Pillar  in  the  Forum,  erected  by  Augujlus 
Cafar9  at  which  all  the  Highways  of  Italy  met,  and  were 
concluded  (e).  From  this  they  counted  their  Miles,  at  the 
End  of  every  Mile  fetting  up  a  Stone;  whence  came  the 
Phrafe  of  Primus  ab  Urbe  Lapis,  and  the  like.  The  Pillar, 
as  Mr.  Lajfels  informs  us,  is  ftill  to  be  feen. 

Nor  muil  we  forget  the  Columna  Bellica,  thus  defcribed  by 
Ovid. 

Propofcit  a  tcrgo  fummum  brevis  area  Circum, 
Eft  ibi  -non  parva  parva  columna  notes : 

Hincfolet  bajia  tnanu,  belli  pranuncia,  mitti 
In  regent  &  gentem,  ciim  placet  arma  capi  (f). 

Behind  the  Circus  on  the  level  Ground 
Stands  a  fmall  Pillar,  for  its  Ufe  renown'd  : 
Hence  'tis  our  Herald  throws  the  fatal  Spear, 
Denotes  the  Quarrel,  and  begins  the  Wrar. 

But  thefe  who  admire  Antiquity,  will  think  all  thefe  infe- 
rior to  the  Columna  Rojlrata,  erected  to  the  Honour  of  C. 
Duilius,  when  he  had  gained  fo  famous  a  Vi6tory  over  the 
Carthaginian  and  Sicilian  Fleets,  A.  U.  C.  493,  and  adorned 

(«)  Cafalim  Far.  i.e.  II.  (l>)  Martian.  I.  6.  c.  13.  (c)  JJ.       (</)  Ca- 

fal.  Par.  1.  c.  u.         [e)  Martian.  I.  3.  c.  18.         (/)  Ovid.  Fajl.  6. 

with 
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with  the  Beaks  bf  the  Veffels  taken  in  the  Engagement.  This 
is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Rome,  and  never  fails  of  a  Vifit  from 
any  curious  Stranger.  The  Infcription  on  the  Baiis  is  a 
noble  Example  of  the  old  Way  of  Writing,  in  the  early 
Times  of  the  Commonwealth.  Befides  this  antientand  moffc 
celebrated  one,  there  were  feveral  other  Celumtue  roflrata: 
erected  on  like  Occafions  ;  as  particularly  four  by  Augufl  us 
Ccefar,  after  the  Defeat  of  Anthony  at  Aclium :  To  thefe  Vir- 
gil alludes ; 

Addam  &  navali  furgentes are  columnas  (a). 

The  Defign  of  the  Trophies  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  Explication  :  the  Shape  of  them  cannot  be  better  under- 
itood,  than  by  the  following  Description  of  the  Poet. 

Ingentum  quercum  decifis  undique  rami's 
Conflituit  tumulo,  fulgent iaque  induit  armci ; 
Mezenti  duels  exuvias  ;  tibi  magne  trapbtafum. 
Bellipotens  :  aptat  rorantes  fanguine  criflas, 
T claque  trunca  viri,  &  bis  fex  thoraca  petitv.m 
Perjojfumque  locis  :  clypeumque  ex  <ere  finifira 
Subligat,  atque  enfetn  collo  Jufpendit  eburnufn  (bj. 

And  firft  he  lopp'd  an  Oak's  great  Branches  round  ; 

The  Trunk  he  faften'd  in  a  rifing  Ground  : 

And  here  he  fix'd  the  fhining  Armour  on, 

The  mighty  Spoil  from  proud  Mezeniius  won  : 

Above  the  Crefl  was  plac'd,  that  clropt  with  B!ocd, 

A  grateful  Trophy  to  the  warlike  God  ; 

His  fhatter'd  Spears  ftuck  round  :   The  Crcflet  too, 

Pierc'd  in  twelve  Places,  hung  deform  below  : 

While  the  left  Side  his  rnaily  Target  hears, 

The  Neck  the  glittering  Blade  he  brandiih'd  in  the  Wars. 

Of  thofe  Trophies  which  Mariut  raifed  after  the  Gimbric 
War,  ftill  remaining  at  Rome,  we  have  this  Account  in  Fa- 
bricius :  They  are  two  Trunks  of  Marble  bung  found  with  Spoils  : 
One  of  them  is  covered  with  a  fcaly  Crofet,  with  Shields  and 
other  military  Ornaments  :  fujl  before  it,  is  fet  a  young  Man 
in  the  Pojlure  of  a  Captive  with  his  Hands,  tied  behind  him?  Gnd 
all  around  are  winged  Images  oj  .'  :th:r  is  jet  c:tt 

-with    the  common   military   Garb,  having  vf  an  un- 

equal Round,  and    two  Helmets,  one  oi  "juitb 

Cref's,  the  other  clofe  without  Crefls.     On  by  is 

the  Shape  of  a  Soldier'' s  Coat,  .  77/  other  Defrgns,  which, 

ty  Reafzn  of  the  Decay  of  the  Marble,  a,  1  Heult  to  be  <;'•_/- 

covered  (c). 

(4)  Gterg.T.,  (J)  V'trg,  Mneid.  it.  (c)  Fabricius, ap.  i.«. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  the  Bagnios,    Aquaedu&s,    Cloacae,    and  Public 

Ways. 

THERE  cannot  be  a  greater  Inftanceof  the  Magnifi- 
cence or  Luxury  of  the  Romans,  than  their  noble  Bag- 
nios.    Ammianus  Marcellinus  cbferves   (a),    that  they  were 
built  in  modum  Provinciarum,  large  as  Provinces:    But  Vale- 
fus  (b)  judges  the  Word  Provin iarum  to  be  a  Corruption  of 
Pifcinarum.  And  though  this  Emendation  in  fome  Meafure 
extenuates  one  Part  of  the  Vanity,  which  has  been  fo  often, 
alledged  againft  them,  from   the  Authority  of  that  Paflage 
of  the  Hiftorian  ;  yet  the  prodigious  Accounts  that  we  have 
of  their  Ornaments  and  Furniture  will  bring  them,   per- 
haps, under  a  Cenfureno  more  favourable  than  the  former. 
Seneca,    fpeaking  of  the  Luxury  of  his  Country-men  in  this, 
RefpeQ:,  complains,  That  they  were  arrived  to  fuch  a  Pitch 
of  Nicenefs  and  Delicacy  as  to  fcorn  to  fet i  their  Feet  on, 
any  Thing  but  precious  Stones  (c).     And   Pliny  wifhes  good; 
old  Fabricius  were  alive,  to  fee  the  Degeneracy  of  his  Po- 
frerity,  when  the  very  Women  mud  have  their  Seats  in  the 
Baths  of  fo! id  Silver  (d).     But  a  Defcription  from  a  Poet, 
mav,  perhaps,  be  more  diverting  ;  and  this  Statius  has  ob- 
liged us  with,  in  his  Poem  upon  the  Baths  of   Claudius  E-. 
trufeus,  Steward  to  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

Nil  ibi  plebeium  :  nufquam  Temefaa  vide  bis 
jEra,  fed  argento  fchx  propellitur  unda, 
Argentoque  cadit,  labrifque  nitentibv.s  inflate 
Delicias  miratafuas,  &  abire  recufat. 

Nothing  there's  vulgar :  Not  the  fairer!  Brafs 
In  all  the  glittering  Structure  claims  a  Place. 
From  Silver- Pipes  the  happy  Waters  flow  -} 
In  Silver  Ciflerns  are  receiv'd  below. 

(a)  AmmiuK.   Marcell.Wb.  16.  (b)  Nata  ad  Jccum.  (<■)  E/:J?.  %ft 

<Kd)  Lib.  13.  cap.  i%. 

See 
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See  where  with  noble  Pride  the  doubtful  Stream 
Stands  fix'd  in  Wonder  on  the  mining  Brim  ; 
Surveys  its  Riches,  and  admires  its  State  ; 
Loth  to  be  rayifh'd  from  the  glorious  Seat ! 

The  mod  remarkable  Bagnios  were  thofe  of  the  Empe- 
rors Dioclcfian  and  Antoninus  Caracalla  ;  great  Part  of  which 
are  (landing  at  this  Time,  and  with  the  vaft  high  Arches, 
the  beautiful  and  (lately  Pillars,  the  extraordinary  Plenty 
of  foreign  Marble,  the  curious  Vaulting  of  the  Roofs,  the 
prodigious  Number  of  fpacious  Apartments,  and  a  thoufand 
other  Ornaments  and  Convenicncies,  are  as  pieafmg  a  Sight 
to  a  Traveller,  as  any  other  Antiquities  in  Rome. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Nymph<ca  ;  a  Kind  of  Grottos 
facred  to  the  Nymphs,  from  whofe  Statues,  which  adorned 
them,  or  from  the  Waters  and  Fountains  which  they  afford- 
ed, their  Name  is  evidently  derived.  A  fhort  Efiay  of  the 
famous  Lucas  Holftenius  on  the  old  Picture  of  a  Nym^Sfum 
dug  up  at  the  Foundation  of  the  Palace  of  the  BarBarini,  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fourth  Tome  of  Grcevlus's  cthefaurus9 
p.  1800. 

The  Aquadufls,  were,  without  Queflion,  fome  of  the  no- 
bleft  Defigns  of  the  old  Romans.     Sextiis  Julius  Frontinus,  a 
Roman  Author,  and  a  Perfon  of  Confular  Dignity,   who  has 
compiled  a  whole  Treatife  en  this  Subject,  affirms  them  to 
be  the  cleared  Token  of  the  Grandeur  of  the  Empire.  The 
fird   Invention  of  them    is   attributed    to  Appius  Claudius, 
A.  U.  C.  441,  who  brought  Water  into  the  City  by  a  Chan- 
nel of  eleven  Miles  in  length.     But  this  was  very  inconfi- 
derable  to  thofe  that  were  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  Em- 
perors and  other  Perfons;  feveral  of  which  were  cut  through 
the  Mountains,  and  all  other  Impediments,  for  above  forty 
Miles  together  ;    and  of  fuch  an  Height,    that  a   Man  on 
Horfeback,    as   Procopius  informs  us,    might  ride  through 
them  without  the  lead  Difficulty  {a\.    But  this  is  meant  on- 
ly of  the  conllant  Courfe   of  the   Channel;    for  the  Vaults 
s»~d  Arches  were  in  fome  Places.  109  Feet  high  (b).  Procopius 
(r)  makes  the  Aqu<sdu£ls  but  fourteen :  V'tfior  (d)  has  enlarg- 
ed the  Number  to  twenty  :  In  the  Names  of  them  the  Wa- 
ters only  were  mentioned  ;    as   Aqua  Claudia,  Aqua.   Appla, 
&c. 

The  noble  Poet  Rutilius  thus  touches  on  the  Aquccdufis,  in 
his  ingenious  Itinerary  : 

{a)  Pr»eo/>iut  de  Bell  Goth.  lib.  I.  (/;(  Sixt.  Jul.  Front  in.  (c)  De 

3(11.  Goth.  lib.  i .  [J)  Defeript.   Urb.  Region. 

G   4  Quid 
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'■!  hquar  acrio  pendente*  fornice  rivos, 
,^ua  vix  imbriferas  toller et  Iris  aquas  ? 
Hospofius  dicas  crevijfe  injidera  montes, 
Tale  Giganteum  Grsecia  laudat  opus  {a). 

What  fhould  I  fing  how  lofty  Waters  flow  1 

From  airy  Vaults,  and  leave  the  Rain  below,  > 

While  conquer'd  Iris  yields  with  her  unequal  Bow  ?    3 
Bold  Typbon  here  had  fpar'-d  his  Strength  and  Skill, 
And  reach'd  Jove's  Wall  from  any  fingle  Hill. 

-. 

But  that  which  Pliny  calls  Opus  omnium  maximum)  were 
the  Cloaca,  or  common  Gutters  for  the  Conveyance  of  Dirt 
and  F  !th.  And  becaufe  no  Authority  can  be  better  than 
his,  we  may  venture  to  borrow  the  whole  Account  of  them 
frcm  the  iame  Place,  Cloaca  opus  omnium  maximum,  cVc. 

*  The  Cloaca,  the  greatefl  of  all  the  Works,  he  contrived 
<  bv  undermining  and  cutting  through  the  feven  Hills  upon 
'  which  Rome  is  feated,   making  the  City  hang,    as  it  were, 

*  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  capable  of  being  failed, 
'  under.  M.  Agrippa,  in  his  Edilemip,  made  no  lefs  than, 
'  feven  Streams  meet  together  under  Ground  in  one  main 

*  Channel,  with  fuch  a  rapid  Current,  as  to  carry  all  before 
'  them   that  they  met  with  in  their  Paffage.     Sometimes, 

*  when  they  are  violently  fwelled  with  immoderate  Rains, 
'  they  beat  with  excefhve  Fury  againft  the  Paving  at  the 
'  Bottom,  and  on  the   Sides.     Sometimes  in  a  Flood,    the 

*  Tiber  Waters  oppofe  them  in  their  Courfe;  and  then  the 
'  two  Streams  encounter  with  all  the  Fury  imaginable  ;  and 
'  yet  the  Works  preferve  their  old  Strength,  without  any 
'  fenfible  Damage.     Sometimes  huge  Pieces  of  Stone   and 

*  Timber,  or  fuch  like  Materials,  are  carried  down  the  Chan- 
'  nel ;  and  yet  the  Fabric  receives  no  Detriment.  Sometimes 

*  the  Ruins  of  whole  Buildings  deflroyed  by  Fire,  or  other 
'  Cafualties,  prefs  heavily  upon  the  Frame.  Sometimes  ter- 
'  rible  Earthquakes  fhake  the  very  Foundations;  and  yet 
'  they  f!iil  continue  impregnable  almoBRoo  Years  fince  they 
«   were  fir  ft  laid  by  Targuinius  (b).1 

Very  little  inferior  to  the  'Works  already  mentioned,  were  the 
public  Ways,  built  w'uh  extraordinary  Charge,  at  a  great  Di- 
stance from  the  City  on  all  Sides.  They  were  generally  paved 
with  Flint ;  tho'  fometimes,  and  efpecially  without  the  City, 

(a)  Rut:!.  Itinerar.  lib.  j.  (1)  Plin,  lib.  36.  fap.  16. 

with 
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with  Pebbles  and  Gravel.  The  moil  noble,  in  all  Refpe&s, 
was  the  Via  Appia,  taking  its  Name  from  the  Author 
Appius,  the  lame  that  invented  the  Cloaca.  This  was  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  vaft  Length,  that  Procopius  (a)  reckons  it 
five  Days  Journey  to  reach  the  End :  And  Lipfus  (b) 
computes  it  at  350  Miles.  An  Account  of  as  much  of  this 
Wav  as  lies  between  Rome  and  Naples,  Bifhop  Burnet  has 
obliged  us  with  in  his  Letters  (c)  :  He  tells  us,  it  is  twelve 
pFeet  broad  ;  all  made  of  huge  Stones,  moil  of  them  blue  ; 
and  they  arc  generally  a  Foot  and  a  half  large  on  all  Sides. 
And  prefently  after,  admiring  the  extraordinary  Strength  of 
the  Work,  he  fays,  that  though  it  has  laded  above  1800 
Years,  yet  in  moft  Places,  it  is  for  feveral  Miles  (dj  toge- 
ther as  intire  as  when  it  was  firft  made.  And  as  to  the 
Via.  Flaminia,  the  next  Caufey  of  Note,  the  fame  Author 
obferves,  that  though  it  be  not  indeed  fo  intire  as  the  former, 
yet  there  is  enough  left  to  raife  ajuff.  Idea  of  the  Roman 
Greatnefs. 

I  ihall  conclude  this  Subject  with  the  ingenious  Epigram 
of  Janus  Vitalisj  an  Italian  Poet, 

£jhtid  Romam  in  media  quaris  novus  advena  Roma, 

Et  Roma;  in  Roma  nil  reperis  media  P 
Afpice  murorum  moles,  praruptaque  faxat 

Obrurt aque  horrenti  vajia  Theatra Jitu  : 
Hac  funt  Roma  :  Viden'  velut  ipfa  cadaver  a  tanla 

Urbis  adbuc  fpirent  impenofa  minus? 
Vicit  et  b<ec  mundum,  nifa  ejl  fe  vine  ere  :  vicit, 

A  fe  non  vifltim  ne  quid  in  orbeforet. 
Hinc  vifld  in  Roma  viflrix  Roma  ilia  frpulta  efl, 

Atque  eadem  viflrix  vicfaque  Roma  fuit. 
Albula  Romani  reflat  nunc  nominis  index, 

Qui  quoque  nunc  rapidis  fertur  in  aquor  aquis. 
Di  fee  hinc  quid  pofjit fort  una  ;   immota  labafcunt, 

Et  qua perpietuo  funt  agitata  manent. 

To  feek  for  Rome,  vain  Stranger,  art  thou  come 
And  find'fl:  no  Mark,  within  Rome's  Walls,  of  Rome? 
See  here  the  craggy  Walls,  the  Towers  defae'd, 
And  Piles  that  frighten  more  than  once  they  pleas'd: 
See  the  vaft  Theatres,  a  fhapeleis  Load, 
And  Sights  more  Tragic  than  they  ever  fhow'd  : 

(a)DeBcll.G:tb.\\b.i.    [b)  Dt  Mhgn,  Rim.     (r)  Letter  4th.     {d)  IbiJ. 

This 
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This,  this  is  Rome:  Her  haughty  Carcafs  fpread 
Still  awes   in  Ruin,  and  commands  when  dead. 
The  Subject  World  firft  took  from  her  their  Fate ; 
And  when  fhe  only  flood  unconquer'd  yet, 
Herfelf  fhelafl  fubdu'd,  to  make  the  Work  compleat 
But  ah !    fo  dear  the  fatal  Triumph  coft, 
That  conqu'ring  Rome  is  in  the  conquer'd  loft 
Yet  rolling  Tiber  Mill  maintains  his  Stream, 
Swell'd  with  the  Glories  of  the  Roman  Name. 
Strange  Power  of  Fate!  unfhaken  Moles  mufl  wafie*^ 
While  Things  that  ever  move  for  ever  lafl. 


:.'? 
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PART  II,     BOOK  II. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  Romans, 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Religion  and  Morality  of  the  Romans   in 
General. 

THAT  Religion   is   abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
eftabliuSing  of  Civil   Government,  is  a  Truth  fo  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  Sort  of  Perfons,  that  we  meet 
with    too   many  who   are    unwilling   to    allow    any    other 
Defign  in   facred  Inftitutions.     As   to   the   Romans,  it  has 
been   univerfally  agreed,  that  Virtue  and  Fortune  were  en- 
gaged  in   z,   Sort  of  noble  Contention  for  the  Advancement 
of  the   Grandeur  and  Happinefs  of  that    People.     And  a 
Judge,  not  fufpe&ed  of   Partiality  in  that  Cafe,    has  con- 
cluded the  latter  to  be  only  a  Confequence  of  the  former. 
For  Religion,  fays  he  (a),  produced  good  Laws  :    good  Laws, 
good  Fortune  ;  and  good  Fortune,  a  good  End  in  whatever  they 
undertook.     Nor,  perhaps,  has  he  /Trained    the   Panegyric 
much  too  high,  when  he  tells  us,  That  for  fever al Ages  to- 
gether, never  was  the  Fear  of  God  more  eminently  confpicuous 
than   in  that  Republic  (b).     It  was  this  Confideration  which 
made  the  great  St.Augufine  obfervc  (<r),That  God  would  not 
give  Heaven  to  the  Romans,    becaufe  they   were  Heathens; 
but  he  gave  them   the   Empire  of  the  World  becaufe  they 
were  Virtuous.     And   indeed,    in  their  more  general  Yir- 

(a)  Macliai-eW  Difcourfe  on  Livy,  lib.  I.  cap.  u.         (v)  IoiJ.         (<-)  De 
Chttate  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  15. 

tues 
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tues  their  Practice  inclined  rather  to  the  Excefs  than  the 
Defect  :  Thus  were  they  devout  to  Superftition  j  valiant  to 
a  Contempt  of  Life  and  an  inconfiderate  Courting  of  Dan- 
ger;  frugal  and  temperate  in  the  firft  Ages  toa  voluntary 
Abftinence  from  agreeable  Pleafures  and  Conveniencies ; 
conftant  feveral  Times  to  the  Occafion  of  their  own  Ruin  ; 
and  rather  rigorous  than  juft.  A  tedious  Account  of  the 
Decii,  Regulus,  Fabricius,  Curius,  Scavola,  &c.  would  be 
needlefs  even  to  a  School-Boy,  who  is  feldom  unfurnifhed 
with  a  Stock  of  fuch  Hiftories. 

But  we  muff  by  no  means  omit  a  moft  noble  Saying  of 
Cicero,  to  this  Purpofe,  in  his  Oration  about  the  Anfwer  of 
the  Aurufpices :  ®hia?n  volumus  licet,  Patres  Confcripti,  nos 
cmemus :  tamen  nee  numero  Hifpanos;  nee  robore  G alios,  nee 
ealiiditatePccnos,  nee  artibus  Gracas;  nee  denique  hoc  ipjo  bujtts 
Gent  is  &  Terra  domejlico  nativoque  fenfu  Italos  ipfos  Cif  La- 
tinos :  fed  Pieiate  ac  Religione,  atque  hac  una  fapientia,  quod 
Deorum  immortalium  Numine  omnia  regi  gubernarique  per- 
fpexibius,  omnes  Gentes  Nationefque  fuperavimtts. 

But  it  will  naturally  be  objected,  that  whatever  Harangues 
we  make  upon  the  juftice,  Temperance,  and  other  cele- 
brated Virtues  of  the  old  Romans,  they  at  laft  degenerated 
into  the  moft  luxurious  and  extravagant  People  in  the  World, 
Every  Page  of  their  own  Satyrifts  is  a  very  good  Argument 
for  this  Opinion  ;  besides  the  numerous  Complaints  of  their 
Hiflorians  and  other  Writers.  Now  though  Lipfius  has  un- 
dertaken to  clear  them  from  fuch  Imputations ;  yet  we  muff, 
be  forced  to  allow,  that  they  debafed  the  noble  and  generous 
Spirit  of  their  Anceftors ;  and  this  Corruption  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  only  Caufe  of  the  Declenfion  and  Ruin  of 
the  Empire.  But  as  we  are  not  to  give  over  the  Caufe  of 
Virtue,  on  Account  of  the  Debauchery  of  latter  Times,  fo 
"we  have  little  Reafon  to  exalt  the  eminent  Qualities  of  the 
old  Romans  to  fo  high  a  Pitch  as  fome  imagine.  There  is 
no  Necefiity  of  making  a  Hero  of  every  Conlul,  or  fancy- 
ing every  one,  who  was  eminently  ferviceable  to  the  Re- 
public, to  have  been  a  Perfon  of  confummate  Virtue.  Sq 
that  when  we  meet  in  Roman  Authors  with  fuch  extrava- 
gant Encomiums  of  their  Anceftors,  we  may  conclude, 
that  what  Horace  has  obferved  in  Reference  to  Poetry  will 
hold  good  in  this  Cafe:  The  Generality  of  People  being  fo 
flrangely  tranfportcd  with  the  Love  and  Admiration  of  An- 
tiquity, thar  nothing  was  more  ufual  than  to  meet  with  fuch 
a  Perfon  as  he  defcribes. 

<?)ui 
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6hti  redit  ad  Fajlos,  &  virtntem  ajlimat  annis, 
Miraturque  nihil  nift  quod  Libitina  facravit. 

That  when  he'd  try  a  Man's  Pretence  to  Fame, 
Runs  to  his  Chronicle  to  find  his  Name  : 
Thinks  Virtue  better  for  its  Age,  like  Wine; 
And  only  likes  what  Death  has  made  Divine. 

For  we  may  often  obferve,  that  their  very  Panegyric: 
upon  the  honeft  People  of  the  firfl  Ages  of  the  Common- 
wealth, reprefent  them  rather  as  a  Sort  of  rude,  unpolifhed 
Mortals,  than  as  Perfons  eminent  for  any  noble  Endow- 
ments.    So  Juvenal,  Sat.  14. 

-Saturahai  glebala  talis 


Patrem  ipfum  turbamque  cafa  ;  qua  fceta  jacebat 
Uxor,  &  infantes  ludebant  quatuor,  units 
Vernula,  tres  domini :   Sed  magnis  fratribus  horum 
Aerobe  vel  fulco  redetintibus  altera  coena 
Amplior,  &  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  alia. 

-This  little  Spot  of  Earth,  well  till'd, 


A  numerous  Family  with  Plenty  fill'd. 
The  good  old  Man  and  thrifty  Houfewife  fper.t 
Their  Days  in  Peace,  and  fatten'd  with  Content; 
Enjoy 'd  the  Dregs  of  Life,  and  liv'd  to  fee 
A  long,  defcending,  healthful  Progeny. 
The  Men  were  fafhion'd  in  a  larger  Mould  : 
The  Women  fit  for  Labour,  big,  and  bold. 
Gigantic  Hinds,  as  foon  as  Work  was  done, 
To  their  huge  Pots  of  boi'ing  Pulfe  would  run  ; 
Fell  to,  with  eager  Joy,  on  homely  Food, 
And  their  large  Veins  beat  flrong  with  wholefome  Blood. 

Dryden. 

But  the  Account  which  Perjitts  gives  us  of  Titus  ghintius, 
the  old  Country  Dictator,  has  fomething  more  of  ridiculous 
in  it. 

Unde  Remus,  fulcoque  terens  dentalia  Qninti, 
Quern  trepida  ante  boves  Diflatorem  induit  uXort 
Et  tua  arrata  domum  Lifior  tulit  (a).- • 


{a)  Perf.Sat.  I. 


Where 
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Where  Romulus  was  bred,  and  ^uintus  born, 
Whofe  mining  Plough-fhare  was  in  Furrows  worn; 
Met  by  bis  trembling  Wife  returning  borne. 
And  rullically  joy'd  as  Chief  of  Rome. 
She  wip'd  the  Sweat  from  the  Dictator's  Brow; 
And  o'er  his  Back  his  Robe  did  rudely  throw; 
The   Lienors  bore  in  State  their  Lord's  triumphant 
Plough. 

Dryden. 


I 


We  muft  therefore  allow  every  Age  its  proper  Character 
and  Commendation;  and  conclude  with  the  ingenious  Mon- 
fieur  St.  Evre??iont,  That  the  excellent  Citizens  lived  among  the 
antient  Romans,  and  the  accomplijhed  Generals  among  tht 
latter  (a). 

(a)  Refleft.  upon  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  People,  cap.  4. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the    Luperci,    Lupercalia,    &c.      Of  the  Potitii   and 
Pinarii ;  and  of  the  Arval  Brothers. 

THE  Places  of  Worfliip  have  been  already  defcribed, 
the  chief  Subjects  that  ftill  remain  relating  to  Reli- 
gion, are  the  Priefis,  the  Sacrifices,  and  the  Feftivals  :  For 
it  would  be  rieedlefs  and  impertinent  to  enter  into  a  Dif- 
qnifition  about  the  Deities ;  a  Matter  that  is  involved  in  fo 
many  endlefs  Fictions,  and  yet  has  employed  fo  many  Pens 
to  explain  it. 

Luperci.]     The  moff.  antient  Order  of  the  Priefts  were 
Luperci,  facred  to  Pan  the  God  of  the  Country,  and  particu- 
larly of  Shepherds.     They  had  their  Name  from  the  Deity 
they  attended  on,  called    in  Greek  \vxai<& ;  probably  from 
*«*©*  a  Wolf,  in  Latin,  Lupus ;  becaufe  the  chief  Employ- 
ment of  Pan  was  the  driving  away  fuch  Beafts  from 
Lupercalia.  the  Sheep  that  he  protected.     The  Lupercalia,  as 
Plutarch  obferves,  appears  to  have  been  a  Feafl 
of  Purification,  being  folemnixed    on    the   Dies-Nefafli,  or 
Non-Court-Days    of  the    Month  February,  which   derives 
its  Name  from  februo,  to  purify  :  And  the  very  Day  of  the 
Celebration  was  antiently  called  Felruaca  [a). 
(a)Tlutarch  in  Rov.ul. 

The 
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The  Ceremony  was  very  lingular  and  flrange. 
In  the  firft  Place  there  was  a  Sacrifice  killed  of  Goats  and 
a  Dog.  Then  two  Children,  Noblemens  Sons,  being 
brought  thither,  fome  of  the  Luperci  flained  their  Foreheads 
with  the  bloody  Knife,  while  others  wiped  off  the  Stain 
with  Locks  of  Wool  dipped  in  the  Milk;  the  Boys  mutt 
always  laugh  after  their  Foreheads  have  been  wiped  :  This 
done",  having  cut  the  Goat-ikins  into  Thongs,  they  ran 
about  the  Streets  all  naked  but  the  Middle,  and  laftied  all 
that  they  met  in  their  Proceflion.  The  young  Women  ne- 
ver took  any  Care  to  avoid  the  Strokes,  but  rather  offered 
themfelves  of  their  own  Accord,  fancying  them  to  be  great 
Helpers  of  Conception  and  Delivery  (/>).  They  ran  naked, 
becaufe  Pan  is  always  painted  fo.  They  facrificed  a  Goat, 
becaufe  the  fame  Deity  was  fuppofed  to  have  Goats  Feet; 
which  gave  Occafion  to  his  common  Epithet  of  Capripes* 
As  for  the  Dog  we  meet  with  in  the  Sacrifice,  it  was  added 
as  a  neceflary  Companion  of  a  Shepherd,  and  becaufe  of  the 
natural  Antipathy  between  them  and  Wolves. 

Some  have  fancied  with  Plutarch,  that  thefe  Lupercalia 
were  inflituted  in  Honour  of  the  Wolf  that  preferved  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.  Others  carry  their  Original  much  higher 
and  tell  us,  that  they  were  brought  into  Italy  by  Evander, 
before  the  Time  of  JEneas. 

There  were  two  Companies  of  the  Luperci,  the  Fabiani 
and  Quintiliani ;  one  for  Romulus,  the  other  for  Remus: 
They  took  their  Names  from  Fabius  and  ^uinclilius,  two 
of  their  Matters  or  Chief  Priefts  (c).  Dion  CaJJius  tells  us, 
that  a  third  Sort  of  Priefts,  defigned  for  the  Celebration  of 
the  Lupercalia,  were  inflituted  by  the  Senate  to  the  Honour 
of  'Julius  Ccefar  [d). 

Suetonius  (e)  reckons  the  Lupercalia  among  the  antient 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  reflored  by  Augujlus :  And  Onupb. 
Panvinius  affures  us,  they  continued  in  Rome  until  the  Time 
of  the  Emperor  Anajlaftus. 

2.  Potitii  and  Pinarii.~\  The  Poiitii  and  Pinarii  were  of 
equal  Antiquity  with  the  former.  They  owe  their  Inllitu- 
tion  to  the  fame  Author,  upon  the  following  Account : 

After  the  killing  of  Cacus,  a  Giant  that  had  ftolen  fome 
of  the  Cattle  of  Hercules,  the  Booty  that  he  brought  through 
Italy  from  Spain  ;  the  Shepherds  and  ignorant  People  of  the 
Country,  gathering  in  great  Flocks  about  the  Stranger,  at 
[aft  brought  him  before  Evander.  The  King  after  Examir  at  ion, 

(b)   Plutarch  in  %>mul.     (<-)  Sext.  Pmj>.  Fejlut  (S  Ovid.  Faji,     [d)  Ibid. 44. 

(e)  In  Auguji,  cap.  3 1 . 

finding 
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finding  him  to  be  in  all  Refpects  the  fame  Perfon  that  his 
Mother  the  Prophetefs  Carmenta  had  told  him  fhould  come 
into  Italy,  and  be  afterwards  a  God,  immediately  erefled 
an  Altar  to  his  Honour,  and  offered  tor  a  Sacrifice  a  young 
Bullock  that  never  bore  the  Yoke  ;  ordaining,  that  the  fame 
Ceremony  fhould  be  repeated  in  a  folemn  Manner  every 
Year.  The  Performance  of  thefe  Rites  he  committed  to 
the  Care  of  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  two  of  the.noblefl  Fa- 
milies, and  of  the  beft  Repute,  in  thofe  Parts.  It  is  re- 
ported, that  the  Pinarii  happening  to  come  too  late  to  the 
Sacrifice,  fo  as  to  lofe  their  Share  in  the  Entrails,  they  were, 
by  way  of  Punifhment,  debarred  from  ever  tailing  them  for 
the  future  :  And  hence  fome  derive  their  Name  from  «*««*, 
Hunger.  But  this  I  look  on  as  a  Miftake  ;  for  we  may  as 
•well  derve  Potitii  from  potiri,  becaufe  they  enjoyed  the 
Entrails,  as  Pinarii  from  wftv«,  becaufe  they  wanted  them. 

We  meet  with  fomething  very  remarkable  of  the  Potitii 
in  Livy  (a),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (/>). 

That  when,  upon  Application  made  to  Appius  Claudius 
the  Cenfor,  they  got  Leave  to  have  their  hereditary  Mi- 
niftry  difcharged  by  Servants,  in  the  Compafs  of  one  Year 
the  whole  Family  was  entirely  extinct,  though  no  lefs  than 
thirty  of  them  were  lufty  young  Men.  And  Appius  Claudius 
left  his  Eyes,  as  a  Judgment  for  his  Part  in  the  Offence. 

Acca  Laurentia,  Romulus'?,  Nurfe,  had  a  Cuflom.  once  a 
Year  to  make  a  folemn  Sacrifice  for  aBleffingupon  theFields  ; 
her  twelve  Sons  always  affifting  in  the  Solemnity.  At  la  ft 
Hie  had  the  ill  Fortune  to  lofe  one  of  her  Sons  ;  when  Ro- 
mulus, to  fhew  his  Gratitude  and  RefpeQ:,  offered  himfelf  to 
fill  up  the  Number  in  his  Room,  and  gave  the  Company 
the  Name  of  Fratres  Arvalcs.  This  Order  was  in  great 
Repute  at  Rome  ;  they  held  the  Dignity  for  their  Lives,  and 
never  loft  it  on  Account  of.  Imprifonment,  Banifhment,  or 
Any  other  Accident  (r).  They  wore  on  their  Heads,  at  the 
Time  of  their  Solemnity,  Crowns  made  of  Ears  of  Corn, 
upon  a  Tradition,  that  Laurentia  at  firft  prefented  Romulus 
with  filch  an  one  (d).  Some  affirm,  that  it  was  their 
Bufinefs  to  take  care  of  the  Boundaries,  and  the  Divifions 
of  Lands,  and  to  decide  all  Controverfies  that  might  hap- 
pen concerning  them:  The  Procefficns  or  Perambulations, 
made  under  their  Guidance,  being  termed  Ambervalia  :  Others 
make  a  different  Order,  inftituted  for  that  Purpofe,  called 
Sidale  Arvalcs,  on   the  fame  Account  as  the  Fratres  Arvalcs, 

• 

(a)  Lib.  9.  (i)  Lib.  1.  c.  1.     (c)Plin.  I.17.  c.  1.  (J)  FmJ>.  L;t.  de  Sacred. 
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CHAP.      n. 

Of  the  Augurs,  Auguries,  6sfc. 

THE  Invention  of  Soothfaying  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  Chaldeans:  From  them  the  Art  pafied  to  the  Greci- 
ans ;  the  Grecians  delivered  it  to  the  Tufcans,  and  they  to 
the  Latins  and  the  Romans.  The  Name  of  Augurs  is  derived 
by  fome,  ab  Avium  gejlu  ;  by  others  ab  Avium  garritu  :  Ei- 
ther from  the  Motion  and  Actions,  or  from  the  Chirping 
and  Chattering  of  Birds.  Rojnulus  was  an  extraordinary 
Proficient  in  this  Art  (a),  and  therefore  as  he  divided  the 
City  into  three  Tribes,  fo  he  conftituted  three  Augurs,  one 
for  every  Tribe.  Some  Time  after  a  fourth  was  added, 
probably  by  ServiusTullus,  who  encreafed  the  Tribes  to  that 
Number.  Thefe  four  being  all  chofen  out  of  the  Patricii 
or  Nobility,  in  the  Year  of  the  City  454,  the  Tribunes  of 
the  People,  with  much  Difficulty,  procured  an  Order,  that 
five  Perfons,  to  be  elected  out  of  the  Commons,  fhould  be 
added  to  the  College  (bj.  Afterwards  Sylla  the  Difiator, 
A.  U.  C.  97T,  increafed  the  Number  to  fifteen  (c).  The  el- 
deft  of  thefe  had  the  Command  of  the  reft,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  the  Title  of  Magijler  Collegii  (d). 

Their  Bufmefs  was  to  interpret  Dreams,  Oracles,  Pro- 
digies, ciiV.  and  to  tell  whether  any  Action  mould  be  for- 
tunate or  prejudicial  to  any  particular  Perfons,  or  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Upon  this  Account,  they  very  often  occa- 
fioned  the  difplacing  of  Magiftrates,  the  deferring  of  public 
AfTemblies,  &c.  whenever   the  Omens  proved  unlucky. 

Before  we  treat  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Auguries,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  an  Account  of  the  two  chief  Terms 
by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  in  Authors,  dextra  ami  Jin i- 
jlra.  Thefe  being  differently  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  La- 
tins, and  very  often  by  the  Latins  themfelves,  (who  fome- 
times  fpeak  agreeably  to  the  Grecian  Cuftoms,  lome- 
times  according  to  their  own)  have  given  Occafion  to  many 
Miftakes,  which  may  be  all  cleared  up  by  this  plain  Obser- 
vation ;  that  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  deriving  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  their  Omens  from  the  Eaftern  Quarter,  the  for- 
mer turned  towards  the  North,  and  (0  had  the  Eaft  on  their 
Right  Hard,  the  latter  towards  the  South,  and  therefore 
bad  the  Eaft  on  their  Left.  Vid.  Bullenger.  de  Augur,  and 
Aufpic.  L.  2.  C.  2. 

There  ar.;  five  Sorts  of  Auguries  mentioned  in  Authors. 

{a)  Plutarch  in  Romul.     (h )  Lit.  lib.  io.     (t)  Floras  Epitom.  Liv.  lib.  89. 

{J)  AUx.  ab  AUx.  lib.  5.  cap.  18. 

H  1.  From 
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i.  From  the  Appearances  of  Heaven  ;  as  Thundery  Light- 
ning, Comets,  and  other  Meteors.  As  fuppofe  of  Thun- 
der, whether  it  came  from  the  Right  or  the  Left:  Whe- 
ther the  Number  of  Strokes  were  even  or  odd,  C5V.  Only 
the  Mailer  of  the  College  could  take  this  Sort  of  Augury  (a). 
2.  From  Birds;  whence  they  had  the  Name  of  Aufpices* 
from  avis  and  confpicio.  Some  Birds  furnifhed  them  with 
Obfervations  from  their  Chattering  or  Singing  ;  Others  from 
their  Fl)ing.  The  former  they  called  Ofcities ;  the  latter 
Prapetes.  Of  the  firfr.  Sort  were  Crows,  Pies,  Owls,  cjfr. 
of  the  other,  Eagles,  Vultures,  Buzzards,  and  the  like. 

1  or  the  taking  of  both  theie  Sorts  of  Auguries,  the  Ob- 
ferver  flood  upon  a  Tower,  with  his  Flead  covered  in  a 
Gown  peculiar  to  his  Office,  called  Lana*  and,  turning  his 
Face  towards  the  Eaft,  marked  out  the  Heavens  into  four 
Yempla  or  Quarters,  with  his  Lituus,  a  fhort  ftraight  Rod, 
only  a  little  turning  at  one  End:  This  <lone,  he  waited  for 
the  Omen  ;  which  never  fignifie'd  any  Thing  unlefs  con- 
firmed by  another  of  the  fame  Sort. 

3.  From  the    Chickens  kept  in  a  Coop  or  Penn  for  this 
Purpofe.     The  Manner  of  Divining  from  them  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Early  in  the  Morning  the  Augur  that  was  to  make  the 
Obfervation,  called  from  hence  Pullarius,  f  though  perhaps 
the  Keeper  of  the  Chickens  had  rather  that  Name)   in   the 
firfr.  Place  commanding  a  general  Silence,  ordered  the  Penn 
to  be  opened,  and  threw  down  a  Handful  of  Crumbs  or  Corn. 
It   the    Chickens  did  not  immediately  run  fluttering  to  the 
Meat  ;  if  they  fcattered  it  with  their  Wings ;  if  they  went 
by  without  taking  Notice  of  it,  or  if  they  flew  away  ;  the 
Omen  was  reckoned  unfortunate,  and  to  portend  Danger  or 
Misfortune:  But  if  they  leaped  presently  out   of  the  Penn, 
and  eat  fo  greedily,  as   to  let  fome  of  their  Meat  drop  out 
ot  their  Mouths  upon  the  Pavements,  they  thought  it  in- 
dicated Haopinefs  and  Succefs  (b).     This  Augury  was  called 
Tripudhim^auafi  Terripavium,  from  linking  the  Earth  :  The 
o!d  Word  pavire  fignifying   as  much  as  ferire.     We  meet 
■with  'T'ripudiu.mSoliJli mum,  and  Tripudium  Sonivium,  in  Fejlus, 
both  derived  from  the  Crumbs  falling  to  the  Ground. 

4.  From  Beads.  Thefe,  as  Rofmus  reckons  them  up, 
Averc  Wolves,  Foxes,  Goats,  Heifers,  Affes,  Rams,  Hares, 
W  eefels,  and  Mice.  The  general  Observations  about 
them  were,  Whether  they  appeared  in  a  ftrange  Place,  or 
c  rolled  the  Way;  or  whether  they  run  to  the  Right  or  Left, 

. tt x.«b  Ale x.  lib.  5   cap.  19.     (i)  Idem,  lib.  9.  cap.  49. 
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5.  The  laft  Sort  of  Divination  was  from  what  they  called 
Dine,  or  unufual  Accidents  to  any  Perfon  or  Place  •  as 
Sneezing,  Stumbling,  feeing  Apparitions ;  hearing  ftrange 
Voices,  the  falling  of  Salt  upon  the  Table,  the  frilling  of 
Wine  upon  one's  Cloaths,  the  meeting  of  a  Wolf,  a  Fox, 
a  Hare,  a   Bitch  with  Whelp,  &c. 

We  may  obferve,  that  though  any  Augur  might  take  an 
Obfervation,  yet  the  judging  of  the  Omen  was  left  to  the 
Decifion  of  the  whole  College  (a). 

Cicero  has  fufficiently  expoied  fhefe.  Auguries,  especially 
that  about  the  Chickens,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Divination. 

The  learned  Mr.  0.  W.  has  taken  notice,  that  the  Em- 
perors afTumed  the  Office  of  Augurs  as  well  as  of  Pontiffs,  as 
appear  from  feveral  Coins  of  Julius,  Auguftus,  Vefpafiar^ 
Verus,  6Yc.  which  have  the  Augurs  Enfigns  upon  them. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the    Arufpices  and  Pontifices. 

THE  Arufpices  had  this  Name  ab  aris  afpiciendis,  from 
looking  upon  the  Altars  ;  as  ab  extis  infpkiendis,  they 
were  caljed  Extifpices  :  They  owe  their  Original  to  Romulus, 
who  bowowed  the  Inftitution  from  the  Tufcans.  The  Tuf- 
cans  received  it,  according  to  the  general  Tradition,  from  a 
Boy  that  they  flrangely  ploughed  up  out  of  the  Ground, 
who  difcovered  to  them  all  the  Myfterics  belonging  to  this 
Art(b).  At  firft  only  the  Natives  of  Tufa::;;  exercifed  this 
Office  at  Rome ;  aiul  therefore  the  Senate  made  an  Order, 
that  twelve  of  the  Sons  of  the  principal  Nobi'ity  fhould  be 
fent  into  that  Country,  to  be  invrrutted  in  the  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  their  Religion,  of  which  this  Secret  was  a 
chi  f  Part  (r).  The  Bufi'ncfs  of  the  Arufpices  was  to  look 
upon  the  Beafts  offered  in  Sacrifice,  and  by  them  to  divine 
the  Succefs  of  any  Enterprife.  They  took  their  Obler- 
vations  from  four  Appearances. 

I.  From  the  Beafts  before  they  were  cut  up. 

ft,  From  the  Entrails  of  thofeBeafts after  they  were  cut  up. 

3.  From  the  Flame  that  rcfe  when  they  were  burning. 

4.  From  the  Flower  or  Bran,  from  the  Frankinccnfe, 
Wine,  and  Water  that  they  ufed  in  the  Sacrifice. 

In  the  Beafts,  before  thfey  were  cut  up,  they  took  notice, 
whether  they  were  forcibly  dragged  to  \\v.-  \n..:  ;  wither 
they   got  loofe  out  of  the  Leaders  Hands  j  whether   they 

{-•)  Alex,  ab  Akx-  i.  i.e.  29.     (h  I  Cicen  <•/.•  Dj-v.  \.  z.     (cj  IJ.  it  P.-: .  1.  , . 
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efcaped  the  Stroke ;  or  bounded  up,  and  roared  very  loud  when 
they  received  it;  whether  they  died  with  a  great  deal  of 
Difficulty,  all  which,  with  feveral  other  Omens,  were 
counted  unfortunate  :  Or  whether,  on  the  other  Side,  they 
followed  the  Leader  without  Compulfion  ;  received  the  Blow 
without  Struggling  and  Refinance  :  whether  they  died  eanly, 
and  fent  out  a  great  Quantity  of  Blood,  which  gave  equal 
Affurance  of  a  profperous  Event. 

In  the  Bead:,  when  cut  up,  they  obferved  the  Colour  of 
the  Parts,  and  whether  any  were  wanting.  A  double  Li- 
ver was  counted  highly  unfortunate:  A  little,  or  a  lean  Heart, 
was  always  unlucky  :  If  the  Heart  was  wholly  miffing,  no- 
thing could  be  thought  more  fatal  and  dreadful ;  as  it  hap- 
pened in  two  Oxen  together  offered  by  Julius  C<efar,  a  little 
before  his  Murder.  If  the  Entrails  fell  out  of  the  Prieft's 
Hands ;  if  they  were  befmeared  more  than  ordinary  with 
Blood  ;  if  they  were  of  a  livid  Colour,  they  portended  fud- 
den  Danger  and  Ruin. 

As  to  the  Flame  of  the  Sacrifice,  it  furnifhed  them  with 
a  good  Omen,  if  it  gathered  up  violently,  and  prefently 
confumcd  the  Sacrifice  ;  if  it  was  clear,  pure  and  trans- 
parent, without  any  Mixture  of  Smoke,  and  not  difcoloured 
with  red,  pale,  or  black  ;  if  k  was  quiet  and  calm,  not 
fparkling  or  crakling,  but  run  up  dire£tly  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Pyramid.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  portended  Misfortunes, 
if  at  firft  it  required  much  Pains  to  light  it ;  if  it  did  not 
burn  upright,  but  rolled  into  Circles,  and  left  void  Spaces 
between  them  ;  if  it  did  not  prefently  catch  hold  on  the 
whole  Sacrifice,  but  crept  up  by  Decrees,  from  one 
Part  to  another  ;  if  it  happened  to  be  fpread  about  by  the 
Wind,  or  to  be  put  out  by  fudden  Rain,  or  to  leave  any 
Part  unconfumed. 

In  the  Meal,  Frankincenfe,  Wine  and  Water,  they  were 
to  obferve,  whether  they  had  their  due  Quantity,  their  pro- 
per Tafte,  Colour,  and  Smell,  &c. 

There  were  feveral  leffer  Signs  which  fupplied  them  with 
Conjectures,  too  inilgnificant  to  be  here  mentioned. 

Mod  of  thefe  ill  Omens  are  hinted  at  by  Virgil,  Gecrg.  3. 
v.  4S6. 

Scrpein  honore  Drum  medio  fans  hefia  ad  aramy  * 

Laxcadum  nived  circiimdatur  infula  vittd, 

Liter  eunclantes  cccidit  moribunda  minijlros. 

Aut  ft  quam  ferro  maflaverat  ante  Saeerdos, 

Jnde  neaue  impoftis  ardent  cltaria  fibris, 

Nee  refponfapotef  confulttu  reddere  votes  : 

Acvix  fuppojiti  tinguritiir  f anguine  eultrit 

Sum  ma  que jejune  f,  nid  infafcatur  aretuh  The 
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The  Victim  Ox  that  was  for  Altars  prefs'd, 

Trim'd  with  white  Ribbands,  and  with  Garlands  drtfs'd, 

Sunk  of  himfclf  without  the  Gods  Command, 

Preventing  the  flow  Sacrificer'sHand  ; 

Or,  by  the  holy  Butcher  if  he  fell, 

Th'  mfpectcd  Entrails  cou'd  no  Fate  foretel : 

Nor  laid  on  Altars,  did  pure  Flames  arife, 

But  Clouds  of  fmouldring  Smoke  forbad  the  Sacrifice. 

Scarcely  the  Knife  was  redden'd  with  hi3  Gore, 

Or  the  black  Poifon  itain'd  the  fandy  Floor,   . 

Drydek. 
Yet  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Arufpices,  was  not  retrained  to 
the  Altars  and  Sacrifices,  but  they  had  an  equal  Right  to 
the  explaining  all  other  Portents  and  Monfters.  Hence  we 
find  them  often  confulted  by  the  Senate  on  extraordinary 
Occafions  :  Or  if  the  Roman  Anifpices  lay  under  a  Difre- 
pute,  others  were  fent  from  Tufcany,  where  this  Craft  moft 
flourifhed,  and  was  firft  invented. 

The  College  of  Ar:(fpicesy  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  other 
Religious  Orders,  had  their  particular  Regifters  and  Re- 
cords; fuch  as  the  Memorials  of  Thunders  and  Lightning:-, 
the  Tufcan  Hiftories,  and  the  like. 

There  are  but  two  Accounts  of  the  Derivation  of  the 
Name  of  the  Pontifices,  and  both  very  uncertain  ;  either 
from  Pons  and  fa  cere ;  becaufe  they  firft  built  the  Sublician 
Bridge  in  Rome,  and  had  the  Care  of  its  Repair;  or  from 
Poffe  ar\dfacerey  where  facere  muft  be  interpreted  to  fignify 
the  fame  as  Offerre,  and  Sacrifjcare.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
the  moil:  received  Opinion;  yet  Plutarch  hath  called  it  ab- 
furd  (a).  At  the  firft  Inftitution  of  them  by  Nvma,  the 
Number  was  confined  to  four,  who  were  constantly  chofen 
out  of  the  Nubility  ;  until  the  Year  of  the  City  454,  when 
five  more  were  ordered  to  be  added  out  of  the  Commons,  at 
the  fame  Time  that  the  Augurs  received  the  like  Addition. 
And  as  the  Augurs  had  a  College,  fo  the  Pontif.ccs  too  were 
fettled  in  fuch  a  Body.  And  as  Sylla afterwards  added  feven 
Augurs,  fo  he  added  as  many  Pont  ifices  to  the  College:  The 
firft  eight  bearing  the  Name  of  Pont  ifices  majorest  and  the 
reft  ot  minores. 

The  Office  of  the  Pontificesy  was  to  give  Judgment  in  ail 
Gaufes  relating  to  Religion  ;  to  enquire  into  the  Lives  and 
Manners  of  the  inferior  Priefts,  aiul'rn  punifh  them  if  they 
faw  Occafion  ;  to  prefcribe  Rules  for  Public  Worfhip  ;  ta 

(«)  In  Numa. 
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regulate  the  Feaffs,  Sacrifices,  and  all  other  facred  Institutions 
Tutly,  in  his  Oration  to  them  for  his  Houfe,  tells  them,  that 
the  Honour  and  Safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Liberty  ot 
the  People,  the  Houfcs  and  Fortunes  of  the  Citizens,  and 
the  very  Gods  thcmfelves,  Avere  all  entruffed  to  their  Care, 
and  depended  wholly  on    their  Wifdom   and  Management. 

The  Mailer,  or  Superintendent  or  the  Poniifces,  was  one 
of  the  rnoft  honourable  Offices  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Numa,  when  he  infiltrated  the  Order,  invefted  himfelf  fir  ft 
with  this  Dignity,  as  Plutarch  informs  us;  though  Livy  at- 
tributes it  to  another  Perfon  of  the  fame  Name.  The  De- 
finition Fefius  gives  of  this  great  Prieft  is,  Judex  atque  Ar~  . 
b'.ier  Rerum  Humanarum  Dhinarumque,  the  Judge  and  Ar- 
bitrator of  Divine  and  Human  Affairs.  Upon  this  Account 
ail  the  Emperors,  after  the  Examples  of  Julius  Ccefar>  and 
Aiguflus,  either  actually  Jook  upon  them  the  Office,  or  at 
Jeaft  ufed  the  Name.  And  even  the  CbriJHan  Emperors,  for 
fome  Time,  retained  this  in  the  ordinary  Enumeration  of 
their  Titles;  until  the  Time  of  Gratianj  who  (as  we  learn 
from  (a)  Zofimus)  absolutely  refufed  it. 

Polydore  Virgil  (p)  does  net  queftion  but  this  was  an  infalli- 
ble Omen  of  the  Authority  which  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  en- 
joys to  this  Day,  under  the  Name  of  Pontifex  maximus. 

(;?)  Eijlor.  lib.  4.     (I)  De  rerum  invent,  lib.  4.  c.  14. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Flamines,  Rex  Sacrorum,  Salii,  Feciales,  and  So- 

dales. 

TH  E  Name  of  the  Flamines  is  not  much  clearer  than 
the  former.  Plutarch  makes  it  a  Corruption  of  Pi  la- 
mines  from  Pileus,  a  Sort  of  Cap  proper  to  the  Order.  Varro, 
Fr/h/s,  and  Servius  will  have  it  a  Contraction  of  Filamlnes, 
from  Filum;  and  tellus,  finding  that  their  Caps'too  heavy  and 
troublefome,  they  took  up  a  lighter  Fafhion,  only  binding  a 
Parcel  of  Thread  about  their  Pleads.  Others  derive  the 
"Word  from  Flchniw  or  Flameum^  a  Sort  of  Turban,  which 
they  make  them  to  have  worn  ;  though  this  generally  Sig- 
nifies a  Woman's  Veil.  Rcfnus  and  Mr.  Dodwell  declare  for 
the  Second  of  thefe  Opinions;  Polydore  Vir gi 7  has  given  his 
Judgment  in  Favour  of  the  third  (a). 

(a)  De  invent.  r«r:  lib,  4.  cap.  14. 

Kuma 
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Numa  at  firfr.  difcharged  feveral  Offices  of  Religion  him- 
felf,  and  defigned  that  all  his  SuccefTors  fhould  do  the  like  : 
But  becaufe  he  thought  the  greateft  Part  of  them  would 
partake  more  of  Romulus  his  Genius  than  his  own,  and  that 
their  being  engaged  in  War-like  Er.terprizes  might  incapa- 
citate them  for  this  Function,  he  inftituted  thefe  Flamjnes 
to  take  care  of  the  fame  Services,  which  by  Right  belonged 
to  the  Kings  (a). 

The  only  three  conftituted  at  firfl  were  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
MartiaUsy  and  ffhtirinalis.  The  fir  ft  was  facred  to  Jupiter  ; 
and  a  Perfon  of  the  hjgheft  Authority  in  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  obliged  to  obferve  feveral  fuperltitious  Reftraints,  as 
well  as  honoured  with  feveral  eminent  Privileges  beyond 
other  Officers  ;  which  are  reckoned  up  at  large  by  Gellius 
(b).  The  fame  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Wife  of  this  Fla- 
men had  the  Name  of  Flaminica,  and  was  entrufted  with  the 
Care  of  feveral  Ceremonies  peculiar  to  her  Place. 

But  it  is  certain,  the  Great nefs  of  the  Dignity  was  fuffici- 
ently  diminifhed  in  fucceeding  Times;  otherwise  we  cannot 
imagine,  that  Julius  Ccefar  would  have  been  inverted  with  it 
at  feventecn  Years  of  Age,  as  Suetonius  (c)  informs  us  he 
was:  Or  that  Sylla  would  have  driven  him  from  his  Office, 
flnd  his  Houfe. 

The  other  tv/o  were  of  lefs,  yet  of  very  eminent  Autho- 
rity;  ordained  to  infpect  the  Rites  of  Mars  and  Romulus. 
All  three  were  chofen  from  the  Nobility.  Several  Priefts  of 
the  fame  Order,  though  of  inferior  Power  and  Dignity, 
•were  added  in  latter  Times  ;  the  whole  Number  being  ge- 
nerally computed  at  fifteen.  Yet  Fenejlella  (or  I  or 
under  his  Name)  affures  us  from  Farro,  that  the  old  Robrant 
had  a  particular  Flamen  for  every  Deity  they  worfbip- 
ped  {d).              • 

Though  the  Flamen  Dialis  difcharged  feveral  religious  Du- 
ties that  properly  belonged  to  the  Kings,  yet  we  meet  with 
another  Officer  of  greater  Authority,  v  ho  feems  to  have  been 
wholly  defigned  for  that  Employment:  And  this  was  the 
Rex  Sacrificulu.Sy  or  Sacrorum.  Dionyfius  gives  us  the  Ori- 
ginal of  this  Initit'Jtion  as  follows :  B  IQngs  bad,  in 
a  great  many  Refpecls,  been  very  ferine  able  ta  .  ,  the 
Ejlablijljers  of  the  Commonwealth  thought  it  very  proper  t: 

s  the  Name  of  King  in  the  City.     Upon  this  Account  thry 
ordered  the  Augurs  end  Pcntifices  to  chufe  a  fit  Pet 
fiould  engage   never  to   have   the  leajl  Hand  in   Civil  Affair s, 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  ;.  NoS.  Att.  lib.   10.  cjp.  15.  (*)Cap.  t. 

';  caP-  5< 
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but  devote  bimfelf  wholly  to  the  Care  of  the  Public  Worfhip  and 
Ceremonies  of  Religion,  -with  the  Title  of  Rex  Sacrorum  (a). 
And  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  Office  of  Rex  Sacrorum  was 
therefore  made  inferior  to  that  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  left 
the  Name  of  King,  which  had  been  formerly  fo  odious  to 
the  People,  might,  notwithstanding  this  Reftraint,  be  {till, 
in  fome  Meafure,  prejudicial  to  their  Liberty  (£). 

Salii.]  The  Original  of  the  Salii  may  be  thus  deduced  from 
Plutarch.  In  the  eighth  Year  of  Numa^s  Reign,  a  terrible 
Peftilence,  fpreading  itfelf  over  Italy,  among  other  Places 
infefted  Rome.  The  Citizens  were  almoft  grown  defperate, 
when  they  were  comforted  on  a  fudden  by  the  Report  of  a 
Brazen  Target,  which,  they  fay,  fell  into  Numa's  Hands 
from  Heaven.  The  King  was  affured  by  the  Conference 
he  maintained  with  the  Nymph  Egeria  and  the  Mufes,  that 
the  Target  was  fent  from  the  Gods  for  the  Cure  and  Safety 
of  the  City;  and  this  was  foon  verified  by  the  miraculous 
Ceafing  of  the  Sicknefs.  They  advifed  him  too,  to  make 
eleven  other  Targets,  fo  like  in  their  Dimenfions  and  Form 
to  the  Original,  that  in  Cafe  there  mould  be  a  Defign  of 
Healing  it  away,  the  true  might  not  be  difhnguifhed  or 
known  from  thofe  which  were  counterfeited;  by  which 
means  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  defeat  the  Counfels  of 
Fate,  in  which  it  had  been  determined,  that,  while  this 
was  preferved,  the  City  mould  prove  happy  and  victorious, 
This  difficult  Work  one  Veterius  Mamurius  very  luckily 
performed,  and  made  eleven  others  that  Numa  himfelf  could 
not  know  Irom  the  firft.  They  were  worked  into  an  Oval 
Form,  with  feveral  Folds  or  Plaits  clofing  one  over  another, 
They  exactly  fitted  the  Elbow  by  their  Figure;  and  were 
thence  called  Ancylia,  from  AJitto*  which  fignifies  a  crooked 
Javelin  ;  or  from  the  Cubit,  'A&fcv  that  Fart  "of  the  Arm  be- 
tween the  Wrift  and  the  Elbow,  upon  which  they  carried 
the  Ancylia  (c).  For  the  keeping  of  thefe  Numa  inftituted 
an  Order  of  Priefts,  called  Salii,  a  faliendo,  from  Leaping 
or  Dancing.  They  lived  in  a  Body,  ar;d  compofed  a  Col- 
lege, confiftingof  the  fame  Number  of  Men  with  the  Buck- 
lers which  they  preferved.  The  three  Seniors  governed  the 
Reft;  of  whom  the  firft  had  the  Name  of  Pneful  \  the  fe- 
cond  of  Votes  ;  and  the  other  clMagijley  (d).  In  the  Month 
of  March  was  their  great  Feaft,  when  they  carried  their  fa- 
cn.d  Charge  about  the  City.  At  this  Prcceffion,  they  were 
habited   in  a   fhert  fcarlet  CafTock,   having  round   them  a 

{a)  Antiq.  lib.  5.  [i)  L:'v.  lib.  2.  (c)  Flutarcl).  in  Numa,  [d)  Alex,  ab 
AUx.  lib.  i,   tap.  £o. 

broad 
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broad  Belt  clafped  with  brafs  Buckles.  On  their  Head  they 
wore  a  Sort  of  Copper  Helmet.  In  this  Manner  they  went 
on  with  a  nimble  Motion,  keeping  juft  Meafures  with  their 
Feet,  and  demonstrating  great  Strength  and  Agility  by  the 
various  handfome  Turns  of  their  Body  (a).  They  lung  by  the 
Way  a  Set  of  old  Verfes, called  the  CarmenSaliare ;  theoriginal 
Form  of  which  wascompofec  by  Numa.  They  were  facred 
to  Mars,  (CneAncylia,  or  Targets,  being  Parts  of  Armour,) 
•who  from  them  took  the  Name  of  Salifubfulus :  A<  d, 
therefore,  on  Account  of  the  extraordinary  Noife  and  Shak- 
ing that  they  made  in  their  Dances,  Catullus,  to  fignily  a 
ftrong  Bridge,  has  ufed  the  Phrafe, 

In  quo  vet Salifubfuli  Sacra fiunto  (I). 
Unlefs  the  Conjecture  cf  Fufp.us  be  true,  that  Salifubfulus 
is  here  a  Corruption  from  Salli  ipfulis :  The  Performers  in 
thofe  Dances,  bearing  with  them,  among  other  fuperftiti- 
ous  Trifles,  thin  Plates  worked  into  the  Shapes  of  Men  and 
Women,  which  they  called  ipfiles,  or  fubftles,  and  iffula,  or 
fubfilee.  Upon  admitting  this  Opinion,  Mars  mult  lofe  his 
Name  of  Salifubfulus  ;  and  Pacuvius  cannot  relieve  him  ;  be- 
cause the  Verfe  with  this  Word  in  it  commonly  cited  from 
that  old  Poet,  is  thought  (by  Voffius  at  leait)  to  be  a  mere 
Fi&ion  of  Muretus,  who  was  noted  for  this  Kind  of  Forge- 
ry.    See  Vcff.  in  Catul.  p.  46. 

Though  the  Month  of  March  (dedicated  to  that  God) 
was  the  proper  Time  for  carrying  about  the  Ancylia\  yet  if 
at  any  Time  a  juft  and  lawful  War  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Order  of  the  Senate,  againfl  any  State  or  People,  the  Salii 
were,  in  a  folemn  Manner,  to  move  the  Ancylia  ;  as  if  by 
that  Means  they  roufed  Mars  from  his  Seat,  and  fent  him 
out  to  the  Afliflance  of  their  Arms  (r). 

Tullius  Hojfnius  afterwards  increafed  the  College  with 
twelve  more  Salii,  in  purfuance  of  a  Vow  he  made  in  a  Bat- 
tle with  the  Sabines.  And,  therefore,  for  Diftin&ion  Sake, 
the  firft  twelve  were  generally  called  Salii  Palatini,  from 
the  Palatine  Mountain,  whence  they  begun  their  ProccfTion  ; 
the  others  Salii  Collini,  or  Agonenfes,  from  the  Quirinal 
Ki!!,  fometimes  called  Mens  Agonalis  ;  where  they  had  a 
Chant!,  en  one  of  the  higheft  Eminences  of  the  Mountain  '</). 
Alexander  ab  Alexandra  hasobferved,  that  the  Entertain- 
ments of  thefe Priefts  upon  their  folemn  Fefli\a!>  v.\rc  very 
coftly  and  magnificent, wi  ih  all  the  Variety  of  Mufic, Garlands, 
Perfumes,  c?c.   (e) :  And    therefore  Horace  ufes  dapes  Sulia- 

(a)  Hutarch.'tn  Num.  [i)CpluI.  Cat  .  17.  (c)  Alex,  ab  jilex,  lib.  I .  cap. 
16.         {J)B,.._,_,    :!.!.(.  lib.  3.         \t)  Gin.  Dur.  Kb.  cap.  16. 
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res  {a)  for  delicate  Meats,  as  he  does  Pont  if  cum  ccenee  (b) 
for  great  Regalio's. 

Feciales. \  The  Feciales  Varro  derives  from  Fides,  becaufe; 
they  had  the  Care  of  the  public  Faith  in  Leagues  and  Con- 
tracts. Others  bring  the  Word  a  fadere  faciendo,  on  the 
fame  Account.  Their  Original  in  Italy  was  very  antient. 
Dion.  Halicarnajfus  finds  them  among  the  Aborigines,  un- 
der the  Name  of  <movV>$o?<n  libaminum  latores :  And  Virgil 
intimates  as  much  in  feveral  Places.  Numa  firft  inftituted 
the  Order  at  Rome  (c),  confiding  of  twenty  Perfons  (d), 
chofe  out  of  the  moil  eminent  Families  in  the  City,  and 
fettled  in  a  College.  It  is  probable  he  ranked  them  among 
the  Officers  of  Religion,  to  procure  them  the  more  Defe- 
rence and  Authority,  and  to  make  their  Perfons  more  facred 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

Their  Office  was  to  be  the  Arbitrators  of  all  Controver- 
fies  relating  to  War  and  Peace  ;  nor  was  it  lawful  on  any 
Account  to  take  up  Arms,  till  they  had  declared  all  Means 
and  Expedients  that  might  tend  to  Accommodation  to  be  in- 
fufficient.  In  cafe  the  Republic  had  fuffered  any  Injury  from 
a  foreign  State,  they  difpatched  thefe  Feciales,  who  were 
properly  Heralds,  to  demand  Satisfaction  ;  who,  if  they 
could  not  procure  Reftitution,  or  juft  Return,  calling  the 
Gods  to  witnefs  againft  the  People  and  Country,  immedi- 
ately denounced  War ;  olherwife  they  confirmed  the  Alli- 
ance that  had  been  formerly  made,  or  contracted  a  new; 
one  (e).  But  the  Ceremonies,  ufed  upon  both  thefe  Occafi- 
ons,  will  fall  more  properly  under  another  Head.  It  is 
enough  to  obferve  here,  that  both  the  Affairs  were  managed, 
by  thefe  Officers,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Senate  and  People. 

As  to  the  Pater  Patratus,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  was  a  conftant  Officer,  and  the  Chi#f  of  ihz  Fecia- 
les ;  or  a  temporary  Minifter,  elected  on  Account  of  mak- 
ing Peace,  or  denouncing  War,  which  were  both  done  by 
him.  Roftnus  makes  him  the  conftant  Governor,  or  Matter 
of  the  Feciales  (f).  Fenefella  (or  the  Author  under  his 
Name)  a  diftinctt  Officer  altogether  (g).  Pomponius  Latus 
(b)  and  Polydore  Virgil  (/')  tell  us,  that  he  was  only  chofen 
by  one  of  the  Feciales,  out  of  their  own  Body,  upon  fuch 
Occafions  as  we  have  juft  mentioned.  The  latter  Opinion 
may  be  defended  by  the  Authority  of  Livy,  who,  in  Order 
to  the  Treaty  with  the  Albans  before  the  triple  Combat  of 

■  {a)  Lib.  I.  Od.  37.  (b)  Lib.  I.   0,1  14.  (c)  Dionyf.  £ivy.      (J)  Alex. 

ah  Alex.  1.  5.  c.  3.  (..)  Plutarch,  in  Num.  (f)  Lib.  3.  cap.  21.  (g)  De  Sa- 
cerdtt.  Rom.  cap.  9.  \b\  De  Sacerdoi  Rem.  can.  6.  (;)  Pe  invent.  Rer .  lit, 
4.  cap.  j 4. 

th<} 
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the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  makes  one  of  the  Fccialcs  cluife 
a  Pater  Patratus  to  perform  that  Ceremony  (a).  The  Per- 
fon  intruded  with  his  Office  mull  have  been  one  who  had  a 
Father  and  a  Son  both  alive;  and  therefore  Pater  Patratus  is 
no  more  than  a  perfe&er  Sort  of  Father;  as  they  imagined 
him  to  be,  whole  own  Father  was  Hill  living  after  himfelf 
had  been  a  Father  for  fome  Time.  Perhaps  too  they  might 
fancy  him  to  be  the  fitted  Judge  in  Affairs  of  fuch  Confe- 
quence,  who  could  fee  as  well  behind,  as  before  him  (b). 

Though  the  Members  of  any  Collegiate  Body,  and  par- 
ticularly the  free  Tradcfmen  of  the  feveral  Companies,  are 
often  called  Sodalcs  ;  yet  thofe  who  challenged  that  Name 
by  Way  of  Eminence,  were  Religious  Officers,  inftituted 
to  take  care  of  the  Feftivak  and  annual  Honours  of  great 
Perfons  deceafed.  The  firfl:  of  this  Order  were  the  Se- 
dates Titii,  created  to  fupervife  the  Solemnities  in  Me- 
mory of  Tat  ins  the  Sabine'  King.  Tiberius  founded  a  Col- 
lege of  the  fame  Nature,  and  gave  the  Members  the  Titles 
of  Sodales  Augujlales  ;  their  Bufinefs  was  to  infpeft  the  Rites 
paid  to  Augujlus  Cafar  after  his  Death  ;  and  to  perform  the 
fame  good  Offices  to  the  whole  Julian  Family,  as  the  old 
Sodales  Titii  preferved  the  facred  Memorials  of  all  the  Sabine 
Race. 

Afterwards  we  meet  with  the  Sodales  Antonini ant,  Helvi- 
ani,  Alexandrini,  Sec.  inftituted  on  the  like  Accounts,  but 
ib  retrained  to  the  Service  of  the«particular  Emperors,  that 
the  Antoniniani,  for  Example,  were  divided  into  the  Pii, 
Luciiy  Marci,  &c.  according  to  the  proper  Name  of  the 
Prince  on  whofe  Honours  they  were  to  attend.  Vid.  Dod- 
well.  Prtekfl.  r.  ad  Spartiani  Hadrian.  S.  5. 

(a)  Lib.  J.    cap.  %\.  (£)  Plutarch,  in  Que/licn.  R:man. 


C  H  A  P.    VI. 

Of  the  VESTALS. 

TH  E  Inftilution  of  the  Vejlal  Virgins  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  Nutr.a  ;  though  we  meet  with  the  Sacred  Fire 
long  before,  and  even  in  the  Time  of  /Eneas.  But  perhaps 
Nit  ma  was  the  firfl  who  fettled  the  Order,  and  built  a  Tem- 
ple to  the  G'oddefs  in  Rome  (a),     Their  Office  was  to  attend 

(a)  Virgil.  .'Eachl,   lib.  %.  carm.  297, 

upon 
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upon  the  Rites  of  Vefta,  the  chief  Part  of  it  (a)  being  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  the  Holy  Fire,  which  Numa,  fancying  Fire  to 
be  the  firft  Principle  of  all  Things,  committed  to  their 
Charge.  Ovid  tells  us,  that  they  underflood  nothing  elfe 
but  Fire  by  Vefta  herfelf. 

Nee  tualiud  Veflam  quam  vivam  intellige  flammam  if). 

Though  fometimes  he  makes  her  the  fame  as  the  Earth. 
Tellus  Veftaque  numen  idem  eft  (c). 

Polydcre  Virgil  reconciles  the  two  Names,  by  obferving 
that  Fire,  or  the  natural  Heat  by  which  all  Things  are 
produced,  is  enclofed  in  the  Earth  (d). 

They  were  obliged  to  keep  in  this  Fire  with  the  utmofl 
Care  ;  and  if  it  happened  to  go  out,  it  was  thought  Impiety 
to  light  it  at  any  common  FUme,  but  they  made  ufe  of  the 
pure  and  unpolluted  Rays  of  the  Sun  (<?).  Every  Year,  on 
the  firft  of  March,  whether  it  had  gone  out  or  no,  they  al- 
ways lighted  it  a-new  (f).  There  we're  other  Relics  and 
Holy  Things  under  their  Care,  of  which  we  have  very  un- 
certain Accounts  ;  particularly  the  famous  Palladium  brought 
from  Troy  by  JEneas  ;  for  Ulyffes  and  Diomedes  ftole  only  a 
counterfeit  one,  a  Copy  of  the  other,  which  was  kept  with 
lefs  Care. 

Dionyfsus  and  Plutarch  a  flu  re  us,  that  Numa  conftituted 
only  Virgins  for  this  Service  ;  and  that  the  fame  Number 
remained  ever  after.  And  therefore  a  great  Antiquary  is 
certainly  miftaken,  when  he  makes  the  Number  increafed 
to  twenty  (g). 

They  were  admitted  into  this  Society  between  the  Years 
of  fix  and  ten  ;  and  were  not  properly  faid  to  be  elected  or 
created,  but  capt<et  taken;  the  Pontifex  Maximus  taking 
her  that  he  liked  by  the  Hand,  and  leading  her,  as  it  were 
by  Force,  from  her  Parents  (h). 

The  chief  Rules  prefcribed  them  by  their  Founder,  were 
to  vow  the  flri&efr.  Chafhity  for  the  Space  of  thirty  Years. 
The  firft:  ten  they  were  only  Novices,  obliged  to  learn  the 
Ceremonies,  and  perfect  themfeives  in  the  Duties  of  their 
Religion.  The  next  ten  Years  they  actually  difcharged  the 
Sacerdotal  FuncYion;  and  fpent  the  remaining  ten  in  teaching 
and  inirrucYing  others.  After  this  Term  was  compleated,  they 

(a)  Plutarch  C-f  Dionyfius.  (i>)  Fuji.  6.  f.23!.  (c)  Fafl  6.  v.  460.  (d)  Dl 
in-v.r.t.  Rer.  lib.  I.  cap.  14.  ( e)  Vlutarch.  in  Numa.  (f)  Alex.  ab.  Akx.  lib. 
c,-  c.  ii.  Macrob.  Saturnol.  lib.  j.  cap.  U.  (gj  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Ibid,  (b)  A. 
Cell.  lib.  1.  cap.  zi, 

had 
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had  Liberty  to  leave  the  Order,  and  chufe  any  Condition  of 
Life  that  befl:  fuited  with  their  Inclinations;  though  this 
was  counted  unlucky,  and  therefore  feldom  put  in  Practice. 
Upon  CommifTion  of  any  leffer  Faults,  they  were  punifhed 
as  the  Pontifex  Moximus  (who  had  the  Care  of  them) 
thought  fit.  But  if  they  broke  their  Vow  of  Virginity,  they 
were  conftantly  buried  alive  in  a  Place  without  the  City- 
Wall,  allotted  for  that  peculiar  Ufe  (a),  and  thence  called 
Campus  Sceleratus,  as  Fejlus  informs  us. 

But  this  fevere  Condition  was  recompensed  with  feveral 
Privileges  and  Prerogatives.  Whenever  they  went  abroad, 
they  had  the  Fafces  carried  before  them  (b),  a  Conful,  or  the 
Pratory  being  obliged  to  give  them  the  Way  (r).  And  if  in 
their  Walk  they  cafually  lighted  upon  a  Malefactor  leading 
to  Execution,  they  had  the  Favour  to  deliver  him  from  the 
Hands  of  Juftice,  provided  they  made  Oath  that  their 
Meeting  was  purely  accidental,  without  any  Compa£t  or 
Deflgn  (d). 

[a]  Plularch.  in  Num.  (b)  Ibid.  (c)  Alex.  ab.  Alex.  lib.  §.   cap. 

II.  (J)  Plutarch,  in  Num. 


CHAP.    VII. 

Of  the  Duumviri,  Decemviri,  and  Quindecemviri, 
Keepers  of  the  Sibylline  Writings:  And  of  the  Cot)1 - 
bantes,  or  the  Priejls  o/Cybele,  and  the  Epulones„ 

THE  Firfl:  of  thefe   Orders,  famous  only  on  Account 
of  the  Relics  they  preferved,    owe  their  Original  to 
this  Occafion. 

A  ftrange  old  Woman'coming  to  Tarquinlus  Superbus  with 
nine  Books,  which,  fhe  faid,  were  the  Oracles  of  the  Sy- 
bih,  proffered  to  fell  them.  But  the  King  making  fome 
Scruple  about  the  Price,  fhe  went  away  and  burnt  three  of 
them;  and  returning  with  the  fix,  afked  the  fame  Sum  as 
before.  Tarquin  only  laughed  at  her,  on  which  the  old  Wo- 
man left  him  once  more  ;  and  after  fhe  had  burnt  three 
others,  came  again  with  thofe  that  were  left,  hut  fliil  kept 
to  her  old  Terms.  The  King  began  now  to  wonder  at 
her  Obflinacy,  and  thinking  there  might  be  fome  thing  more 

than 
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than  ordinary  in  theBufinefs,  fent  for  the  Augurs  to  confult 
what  was  to  be  done.  They,  when  their  Divinations  were 
performed,  acquainted  him  what  a  Piece  of  Impiety  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  by  refufing  a  Treafure  fent  to  him  from 
Heaven,  and  commanded  him  to  give  whatever  fhe  demand- 
ed for  the  Books  that  remained.  The  Woman  received  her 
Money,  and  delivered  the  Writings;  and  only,  charging 
them  by  all  Means  to  keep  them  facred,  immediately  va- 
nifhed.  Two  of  the  Nobility  were  prefently  after  chofe  to 
be  the  Keepers  of  thefe  Oracles,  which  were  laid  up  with  all 
imaginable  Care  in  the  Capitol,  in  a  Cheff.  under  Ground. 
They  could  not  be  confulted  without  a  fpecial  Order  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  never  granted,  unlefs  upon  the  receiving 
of  fome  notable  Defeat ;  upon^the  riling  of  any  confidera- 
ble  Mutiny,  or  Sedition  in  the  State;  or  upon  fome  other 
extraordinary  Occafion  (a);  feveral  of  which  we  meet  with 
in  Livy  (b). 

The  Number  of  Priefts,  in  this,  as  in  mod  other  Orders* 
feveral  Times  altered.  The  Duumviri 
They  had  the  common     continued  till  about  the  Year  of  the 
ifJj&XZSS,     Cuy  388,  when  the  Tribunes  of  the 
Sacrit faaundh.  People  preferred  a  Law,    that  there 

fnould  be  ten  Men  elected  for  this 
Service,  part  out  of  the  Nobility,  and  Part  out  of  the  Com- 
mons. We  meet  with  the  Decemviri  all  along  from  hence, 
till  about  the  Time  of  Sylla  the  Di&ator,  when  the  Quinde- 
cemviri  occur :  Which  Addition  of  five  Perfons  may,  with 
good  Reafon,  be  attributed  to  him,  who  increafed  fb  many 
of  the  other  Orders.  It  were  needlefs  to  give  any  farther 
Account  of  the  oy />///,  than  that  they  are  generally  agreed  to 
have  been  ten  in  Number;  for  which  we  have  the  Authority 
of  Varrv;  though  fome  make  them  nine,  fome  four,  fome 
three,  and  fome  only  one  (c).  They  all  lived  in  different 
Ages  and  Countries,  were  all  ProphetefTes;  and,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  common  Opinion,  foretold  the  coming  of  our  Sa- 
viour. As  to  the  Writing,  Dempjlir  tells  us,  it  was  on  Li- 
nen (d).  But  one  would  think  the  common  Phrafe  of  Folia 
Sibylla,  ufed  by  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  credible  Authors, 
fnould  argue,  that  they  wrote  their  Prophecies  on  Leaves  of 
Trees;  especially  if  we  confider  the  great  Antiquity  which 
is  generally  allowed  them,  and  are  affured  at  the  fame  Time 
by  Pliny  (1?),  that  this. was  the  oldefr.  Way  of  Writing. 

(a)   Dionyf.  Antiq,  lib.  4.  (b)  Particular')'  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  li!>.  5.  cap.  13. 

lib.   -.  cap.  zS.  lib.  4   cap.  21.         [cj  Vid.  Demfiflen  ad  f< j '■■«.  lib.  3.  cap. \\. 
J.         (()  Lib.  33-_cap.  1 1. 

SoltfiUS 
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Solinus  acquaints  us,  that  thefe  Books  which  Tarquin 
bought,  were  burnt  in  the  Conflagration  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Year  before  Sylla's  Dictatorfhip  (a).  Yet  there  were  others 
of  their  infpired  Writings,  or  at  leaft  Copies  or  Extracts  of 
them,  colle&ed  in  Greece  and  other  Parts,  upon  a  ipecial 
Search  made  by  Order  of  the  Senate,  which  were  kept  with 
the  fame  Superftition  as  the  former,  till  about  the  Time  of 
Tbeodoftus  the  Great,  when  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Senate 
having  embraced  the  Chriflian  Faith,  fuch  Vanities  begun  to 
grow  out  of  Fafhion  ;  till  at  lad  Stilicbo  burnt  them  all  un- 
der Honorius,  for  which  he  is  fo  fevcrely  cenfured  by  the  no- 
ble  Poet  Rutilius,  in  his  ingenious  Itinerary. 

Nee  tantum  Geticis  grajfatus  proditor  armis, 

Ante  Sibylinse  fata  cremavit  Opis. 
Odimus  Althseam  confumpto  funere  torrls ; 

Nifoeum  crinem  flcre  putantur  ernes. 
At  Stilicho  aterni  jatalia  pignora  libri, 

Et  plena s  voluit  pracipitare  coins. 

Nor  only  Roman  Arms  the  Wretch  betray'd  ^ 

To  barbarous  Foes;    before  that  curftd  Deed,  V 

He  burnt  the  Writings  of  the  facred  Maid.  J 

We  hate  Althaea   for  the  fatal  Brand  ; 

When  Nifus  fell,   the  weeping  Birds  complain'd  : 

More  cruel  he  than  the  revengeful  Fair  ; 

More  cruel  he  than  Nifus'  Murderer. 

Whofe  impious  Hands  into  the  Flames  have. thrown        -\ 

The  heavenly  Pledges  of  the  Roman  Crown,  C 

Unrav'lling  all  the  Doom  that  careful  Fate  had  fpun.     ) 

Among  all  the  religious  Orders,  as  we  meet  with  none 
ottner  in  Authors,  fo  tjiere  were  none  of  fuch  an  extravagant 
Conftitution  as  the  Priefts  of  Cybele.  We  find  them  under 
the  different  Names  of  (I?)  Curetes,  Corybttntes,  Galli,  and  Id<ei 
Daclyli;  but  can  fcarce  get  one  tolerable  Etymology  or  ei- 
ther. As  for  Cybele  herfelf,  fhe  is  generally  taken  for  the 
Earth,  and  is  the  fame  with  Rhea,  Ops,  Berecyntbia,  the  Idccan 
Mother,  the  Mother  of  the  Godt,  the  Great  Goddrfs.  She  was 
invited  and  received  mtoRome,  from  Pe/jnus  in  Galatia,vf\\h 
great  Solemnity,  by  the  Advice  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (c). 

(a)  Ptljhiflpr.    c.  8.         {b)    Vide  Dhnjf.  Antiq.  lib.  4.  (0  Li:-,   lib. 
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But  to  return  to  her  PYiefts:  We  find  little  of  any  Cer- 
tainty about  them,  but  that  they  were  all  Eunuchs,  and  by 
Nation  Phrygians,  and  that  in  their  folemn  Procefilons  they 
dance'd  in  Armor,  making  a  confuted  Noife  with  Timbrels, 
Pipes,  and  Cymbals,  howling  all  the  while  like  mad  Men,  and 
cutting  themfclves  as  they  went  along.  One  would  little 
think,'  that  this  was  the  Goddefs,  who  required  fuch  a  facred 
Silence  in  her  Myfteries  as  Virgil  {a)  would  perfuade  us  flie 
did.  And  the  beft  we  could  fuppofe  at  the  Sight  of  this 
bawling  Retinue,  is,  that  they  were  going  to  fettle  a  Swarm 
of  Bees;  for  which  Service  the  fame  Poet  recommends  the 
life  of  the  Cymbals  of  Cybele  (b). 

But  we  cannot  have  a  better  Relation  of  the  Original,  and 
the  Manner  of  their  ftrange  Solemnity,  than  what  Lucretius 
has  given  us  in  his  fecond  Book. 

Hanc  varia  gentesy  ant iquo  more facrorum, 
Idaam  vocitant  Matrem,  Phrygiafque  catervas 
Dant  Comites  ;  quia  pri mum  ex  illis  finibus  edunt 
Per  terrarum  orbem  jruges  capijfe  creari. 
Gallos  attribuunt,  quia  numen  qui  violdrint 
Matris,   &  ingrati gent tori bus  invent i  funt, 
Significarevolunt  indignos  effe  putandos, 
Vivam  progeniem  qui  in  oras  luminis  edant. 
'Tympana  tenia  tonant palmis  &  cymbala  circum 
Concava,  raucifonoque  minantur  cornua  cantu. 
Et  ¥hvyg\ofimulat  nutnero  cava  tibia  mentes  5 
Telaque  praportant  violenti  figna  Juroris, 
lngratos  animos,  atque  impia  peflori  volgi 
C'onterrere  metu  qua  pojpnt  numine  diva. 
Hie  armata  manus  (Curetas  nomine  Graii 
Ghios  memorant  Phrygios)  inter fe  forte  catervis 
Ludunty  in  numerumque  exfultant  fanguine  lati  \   & 
Terrificas  capitum  quatientes  numine  crifas. 
Diflaos  rejerunt  Curetas  ;  qui  Jovis  ilium 
Vagitum  in  Cretd  quondum  occultajp  ferunturt 
Cum  pueri  circum  puerum  pernice  cbored 
Armati  in  numerum  pulfarent  aribus  ara, 
Ne  Saturnus  eum  malis  mandaret  adeptus, 
ATAernumque  daret  matrifub  pedore  vulnus. 

Concerning  her,  fond  Superftition  frames 
A  thoufand  odd  Conceits,  a  thoufand  Names, 
And  gives  her  a  large  Train  of  Phrygian  Dames: 

(a)   JEneiJ.  5.  (b)  Gecrg.  4. 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  in  Phrygia  Corn  at  firfl:  took  Birth, 

And  thence  was  fcatter'd  o'er  the  other  Earth. 

They  caftrate  all  their  Priefls ;  from  whence  'tis  fhewn, 

That  they  deferve  no  Children  of  their  own, 

Who  or  abufe  their  Sires,  or  difrefpect, 

Or  treat  their  Mothers  with  a  cold  Neglect; 

Their  Mothers,  whom  they  mould  adore. 

Amidil  her  Pomp  fierce  Drums  and  Cymbals  beat, 

And  the  hoarfe  Horns  with  rattling  Notes  do  threat, 

The  Pipe,  with  Phrygian  Airs,  diflurbs  their  Souls, 

'Till  Reafon,  overthrown,  mad  PalTion  rules. 

They  carry  Arms,  thofe  dreadful  Signs  of  War, 

To  raife  in  th'  impious  Rout  religious  Fear. 

Hear  fome  in  Arms  dance  round  among  the  Crowd,       1 

Look  dreadful  gay  in  their  own  fparkling  Blood,  > 

Their  Crefts  flill  making  with  a  dreadful  Nod.  3 

Thefe  reprefent  thofe  armed  Priefls  who  flrove 

To  drown  the  tender  Cries  of  Infant  Jove  : 

By  dancing  quick,  they  made  a  greater  Sound, 

And  beat  their  Armour  as   they  dane'd  around, 

Left  Saturn  mould  have  found,  and  eat  the  Bov, 

And  Ops  for  ever  mourn'd  her  prattling  Joy. 

Creech. 

But  we  muft  not  omit  a  more  comic,  though  fhorter  Ac- 
count, that  we  have  of  them  in  Juvenal: 

-Matrifque  Deum  chorus  intrat>  &  ingens, 


Semivir  obfeceno  fades  revcrenda  minori, 
Moll/a  qui  raptd  fecuit  genitalia  tejla, 
Jampridem  cui  rauca  cohort,  cui  tympana  cedunt 
Plebeia — (a) . 

And  Cybcle's  Priefls,  an  Eunuch  at  their  Head, 
About  the  Streets  a  mad  ProcefTion  led  ; 
The  venerable  Gelding,   large  and   high, 
O'er-looks  the  Herd  of  his  inferior  Fry  : 
His  aukward  Priefts  about  him  madly  prance, 
And  beat  their  Timbrels  to  their  myflic  Dance. 

Drydent. 

The  EpuloneSf  at  their  firfl;  Creation,  Lhy  (b)  a  flu  res  us, 
were  only  three  :  Soon  after  they  were  increafed  to   feven; 

W  Sat.  C.  [h)  Lib.  33. 

I  whence 
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whence  they  are  commonly  called  Septemvirt  Epulonum,  or 
only  Septemviri,  or  the  Septemviratus  ;  and  fome  report  that 
Julius  C<cfar,  by  adding  three  more,  changed  them  to  a 
Decemvirate  :  though  it  is  certain  they  kept  their  old  Name. 
They  had  their  Name  from  a  Cuflom  which  obtained 
among  the  Romans,  in  Time  of  public  Danger,  of  making 
a  fumptuous  Feaft  in  their  Temples,  to  which  they  did,  as 
it  were*  invite  the  Deities  themfelves.  For  their  Statues 
were  brought  on  rich  Beds,  with  their  Puhinaria  too,  or 
Pillows,  and  placed  at  the  mofl  honourable  Part  of  the  Ta- 
ble as  the  principal  Guefts.  Thefe  Regalio's  they  called 
Epula,  or  Leftijternia-,  the  Care  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Epuloncs.  This  Priefthood  is  by  Pliny  Junior  fet  on  an  equal 
Foot  with  that  of  the  Augurs;  when,  upon  a  Vacancy  ia 
each  Order,  he  fupplicates  his  Mailer  Trajan  to  be  admit- 
ted to  either.  The  whole  Epiftle  ought  to  be  recited  for 
an  Example  of  Modefty  and  Wit. 

PLINIUS  TRAJANO. 
Cum  fciam,  Domine,  adtejlimonium  laudemque  morum  meo- 
rum  pertinere  tarn  boni  principis  judicio  exornari,  rogo,  digni- 
tati,  ad  quam  me  provexit  indulgentia  tua,  vel  auguratum,vel 
feptemviratum,  quia  vacant,  adjicere  digneris  :  ut  jure  facer- 
do  tit  precari  deos  pro  te  publics  pojpm,  quos  nunc  precor  pie- 
tate  prhatd. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  the  Roman  Sacrifices. 

THE  Word  Sacrificium  more  properly  fignifies  the 
Thing  offered,  than  the  Action  if.  Offering.  The 
two  common  Words  to  exprefs  the  former,  were  Vicltma 
and  Hoflia  ;  which  though  they  are  often  confounded,  yet 
by  the"firft  Word  are  properly  meant  the  greater  Sort  of  Sa- 
crifices, by  the  other  the  lefs. 

Though  every  Deity  had  fome  peculiar  Rites  and  Infritu- 
tions,  and  confequently  different  Sorts  of  Sacrifices,  in  which 
the  g  rent  eft  Part  of  the  public  Worfhip  then  confifted;  yet 
there  were  fome  {landing  Rules  and  Ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  all. 

The  Priefl  (and  fometimes  the  Perfon  that  offered  the 
Vi&im)  went  before  in  a  white  Garment  free  from  Spots 

and 
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and  Figures  :  For  Cicero  tells  us,  that  White  is  the  mod  ac- 
ceptable Colour  to  the  Gods ;  probably,  becaufe  it  kerns  to 
denote  Purity  and  Innocence. 

The  Bead  to  be  facrificed,  if  of  a  larger  Sort,  ufed  to  be 
marked  on  the  Horns  with  Gold  ;  if  of  the  leffer  Sort,  it 
was  crowned  with  the  Leaves  of  that  Tree  which  the  Deity 
was  thought  moll  to  delight  in,  for  whom  the  Sacrifice  was 
defigned.  And  befides  thefe,  they  wore  the  Infulte  and  Vit- 
ta,  a  Sort  of  white  Fillets,  about  their  Head. 

Before  the  Proceffion  went  a  public  Crier,  proclaiming 
Hoc  age  to  the  People,  to  give  them  Notice  that  they  mould 
forbear  Working,  and  attend  at  the  Solemnity.  The  Pi- 
pers and  Harpers  too  were  the  Fore-runners  of  the  Show  ; 
and  what  Time  they  could  fpare  from  their  Indruments, 
was  {pent  in  affifting  the  Crier  to  admonifh  the  People. 
The  Sacrifice  being  brought  to  the  Altar,  the  Pried  took 
hold  of  the  Altar  with  one  Hand,  and  ufhered  in  the  So- 
lemnity with  a  Prayer  to  all  the  Gods  ;  mentioning  Janus 
and  Vejla  always  firft  and  lair.,  as  if  through  them  they  had 
Accefs  to  the  Reft.  During  the  Prayer,  fome  public  Offi- 
cer was  to  command  the  dri&ed  Silence,  for  which  the 
common  Expreffion  was,  favete  Linguis,  a  Phrafe  ufed  by 
Horace  (a),  Juvenal  (b),  Tibullus  (c),  &C,  And  the  Piper 
played  all  the  while,  to  hinder  the  hearing  of  any  unlucky 
Noife.  After  his  Prayer,  the  Pried  began  the  Sacrifice 
with  what  they  called  Immolatio,  (though,  by  Synecdoche, 
the  Word  is  often  taken  for  the  whole.  A&  of  facrificing,) 
the  throwing  fome  Sort  of  Corn  and  Frankincenfe,  together 
with  the  Mola,  i.  e.  Bran  or  Meal  mixed  with  Salt,  upon 
the  Head  of  the  Bead.  In  the  next  Place,  he  fprinkleci 
Wine  between  the  Horns  ;  a  Cudom  often  taken  Notice  of 
"by  the  Poets.     So  Virgil  : 

Jpfa  tenens  dextrd  pateram  pulcherrima  Dido, 
Candentis  vacca  media  inter  cornua  fundi t  (d). 

O'er  the  white  Heifer's  Horns  the  beauteous  Queen 
Holds  the  rich  Plate,  and  pours  the  Wine  between. 

And  Ovid  more  exprefsly  : 

Rode  caper  vit em  ;  tamen  bine  cum  flabis  ad  aras, 
In  tua  quod  fundi  cornua  poffit,  erit  (e). 

Go,  wanton  Goat,  about  the  Vineyard  browze 
On  the  young  Shoots,  and  dop  the  rifing  Juice ; 

(<j)  Lib/3.  Od.  i.      lb)  Sat.  u.     U)  Lib.  2.  Ekg.  1.        (J)  JEneid.  4.  v.  60. 

{A  Fajl.i. 

I  2  You'll 
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You'll  leave  enough  to  pour  between  your  Horns, 
When  for  your  Sake  the  hallow'd  Altar  burns. 

But  before  he  poured  the  Wine  on  the  Beaft,  he  put  the 
Plate  to  his  own  Mouth,  and  juft  touched  it  with  his  Lips, 
giving  it  to  thofe  that  flood  near  him  to  do  the  like.  This 
they  termed  Libatio. 

In  the  next  Place,  he  plucked  off  fome  of  the  rougheft 
Hairs  growing  between  the  Horns  of  the  Beaft,  and  threw 
them  into  the  Fire,  as  the  prima  Libamina. 

Ei  fummas  caplens  media  inter  cornua  fetas, 
Ignibus  imponit  facris,   libamina  prima  (a). 

The  briftling  Hairs  that  on  the  Forehead  grew, 
As  the  firfl  Offering  on  the  Fire  he  threw. 

And  now  turning  himfelf  to  the  Baft,  he  only  made  a 
Sort  of  crooked  Line  with  his  Knife  from  the  Forehead  to 
the  Tail ;  and  then  delivered  the  Beaft  to  the  public  Ser- 
vants to  kill.  We  find  thefe  inferior  Officers  under  the  fe- 
veral  Names  of  Popa,  Agones,  Cultrarii,  and  Viclimarii : 
Their  Bufinefs,  befides  the  killing  of  the  Beaft,  was  to  take 
off  his  Skin,  to  bowel  him,  and  to  wafli  the  whole  Body. 
Then  the  Arufpex  his  Duty  came  in  Place,  to  fearch  the  En- 
trails for  good  or  bad  Omens.  When  this  was  over,  the 
Priefts  had  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  lay  what  Parts  they 
thought  fitteft  for  the  Gods  upon  the  Altar,  and  to  go 
and  regale  themfelves  upon  the  Reft.  See  Alex,  ab  Alex. 
Lib.  4.  cap.  17. 

(a)  JBneid.  6.  v.  246. 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Roman  Tear. 

WE  meet  with  three  Accounts  in  Ufe  at  feveral 
Times  among  the  Romans,  which  owe  their  Ori- 
gin to  Romulus,  Numa,  and  fulius  Ceefar.  Romulus  divided 
his  Year  into  ten  Months,  which  Plutarch  would  perfuade 
us  had  no  certain  or  equal  Term,  but  confifted  fome  of 
twenty  Days,  fome  of  thirty-five,  and  fome  of  more  (a). 
But  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  fettled  the  Number  of 

(a)  Plut,  is  Num. 

Davf 
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Days  with  a  great  deal  more  Equality  ;  allotting  to  March* 
May,  ghjintilis,  and  October,  one  and  thirty  Days  :  To  April, 
'June,  Sextilis,  November  and  December,  thirty,  making  up 
in  all,  three  Hundred  and  four  Days  (a). 

Scilicet  anna  magis  quamf:dera,  Romule,  noras  ! 

Scalier  indeed  is  very  angry  that  People  mould  think  the 
Romans  had  ever  any  other  Account  than  by  twelve  Months 
(b)  :  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Teftimonies  of  Varro,  Ma- 
crobius,Cenforinus,  Ovicide,  will  over-rule  the  bare  Words  of 
Licinius  Macer,  and  the  Counterfeit  Fenejlelln,  which  are 
all  he  produces.  As  to  the  Names  of  Romulus' 's  Months, 
the  firft  certainly  was  confecrated  to  Mars*  the  Father  of 
the  State.  The  next  too  may  be  deduced  from  Venus,  the 
clher  Guardian  Parent  of  the  Romans,  if  we  admit  or  the 
Allufion  between  the  Word  Aprilis,  and  'a^h-i  her  Name 
in  Greek :  though  it  is  generally  derived  from  Aperio,  to 
open,  becaufe  this  is  the  chief  Part  of  the  Spring,  in  which 
the  Buds  and  Flowers  open  and  difclofe  themfelves  (c).  May 
lie  fo  named  from  Maia  the  Mother  of  Mercury,  according 
to  Plutarch  (d)  ,  though  Macrobius  makes  the  Maia  to  whom 
May  was  dedicated,  the  fame  as  Rhea,  Ops,  or  the  Earth, 
and  different  from  Mercury''?,  Mother  (e).  Ovid  brings  it 
a  Sejiibus,*\.  e.  a  Major ib us  (f).  June  either  comes  from 
Juvenilis,  becaufe  this  is  the  youthful  and  gay  Part  of  the 
Year  (g) ;  or  it  is  a  Contraction  of  Junonius,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Goddefs  "Juno  (b).  The  other  Months  he  denomi- 
nated as  they  flood  in  Order  :  So  Jzhiintilis  is  no  more  than 
the  fifth  Month,  Sextilis  than  the  fixth;  and  fo  on  :  But 
thefe  two  afterwards  changed  their  Names  to  July  and  Au- 
gujl,  in  Honour  of  Julius  Cafar,  and  his  Succeffor  Augujlus. 
As  Nero  had  afterwards  called  April  Neronius  (/)  ;  to  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  Domitian  too,  in  Imitation  of  them,  gave  the 
two  Months  immediately  following,  the  Names  of ~  Germa- 
vicus  and  Domitianus  ,  but  he  being  (lain,  they  recovered 
their  old  Denominations  (k). 

Nu?na  was  fomewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  CelcfTial 
Motions  than  his  PredecefTor;  and  undertaking  to  reform  the 
Kalendar,  in  the  fir  ft  Place  he  added  the  twoMonthsof  Janu- 
ary and  February  ;   the  firft  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  God 

{a)  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  i.  cap.  12.  Cenfcr.  Je  die  Natal,  to  20.  &c.  (h)  Dt 
Emtndat.  Tevipor.  1.  2.  (c)  Plut.  in  Num.  Macrob.  Sat,  1.  i.e.  12.  (<l)  In 
Numa.  (e)  Sat.  1.  1.  cap.  12.  (/")  Faji.  1.  v.  41.  {g)  Plut.  in  Numa.  (//)  Ma~ 
*reb.  nbijupra.     (/')  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  55.     (k)  Plut.  in  Numa. 

I  3  Janus  i 
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Janus  \  the  other  took  its  Name  from  Febn/o,  to  purify,  be- 
caufe  the  Feafts  of  Purification  were  celebrated  in  that 
Month  (a).  To  compofe  thefe  two  Months,  he  added  fifty- 
Days  to  the  old  three  hundred  and  four,  to  make  them  an- 
fwer  the  Courfc  of  the  Moon;  and  then  took  fix  more  from 
the  fix  Months  that  had  even  Days,  adding  one  odd  Day 
more  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  merely  out  of  Super- 
flition,  and  to  make  the  Number  fortunate.  However,  he 
could  get  but  eight  and  twenty  Days  for  February;  and 
therefore  that  Month  was  always  counted  unlucky  (b).  Be- 
fides  this,  he  obferved  the  Difference  between  the  Solar  and 
the  Lunar  Courfe  to  be  eleven  Days;  and  to  remedy  the  In- 
equality, he  doubled  thofe  Days;  after  every  two  Years 
adding  an  Interftitial  Month  to  follow  February,  which  Plu- 
tarch calls  in  one  Place  Mercidinus  (c)  and  in  another  Mer- 
cidonius  (d).  But  the  Care  of  this  Intercalation  being  left 
to  the  Prieffs,  they  put  in,  or  left  out,  the  Month  when- 
ever they  pleafed,  as  they  fancied  lucky,  or  unlucky  ;  (o 
that  the  Feftivals  and  folemn  Days  for  Sacrifice  were  remov- 
ed, by  Degrees,  till  at  la  ft  they  came  to  be  kept  at  a  Seafon 
quite  contrary  to  what  they  had  been  formerly  (e). 

Julius  Cftfar  was  the  firft  that  undertook  to  remedy  this 
Diforder;  and  for  this  Purpofe  he  called  in  the  bed  Philo- 
ibphers  and  Mathematicians  of  his  Time,  to  fettle  the  Point. 
Jn  order  to  bring  Matters  right,  he  was  forced  to  make  one 
confufed  Year  of  fifteen  Months,  or  four  hundred  forty- 
five  Days  ;  but  to  preferve  a  due  Regulation  for  the  future, 
he  took  away  the  Intercalary  Months;  and  adding  ten  Days 
to  Numa's  three  hundred  fifty-five>  equalled  them  to  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sun,  except  fix  odd  Hours.  The  ten  Days 
he  diflributed  among  thofe  feven  Months  that  had  before  but 
nine-and-tvventv  ;  and  as  for  the  fix  Hours,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  omitted  tiil  rhey  made  up  a  whole  Day;  and  this  eve- 
ry fourth  Year  he  put  in  the  lame  Place  where  the  Month 
ufed  to  beinferted  before  (f)  ;  and  that  was  juft  five  Days 
before  the  End  of  February,  or  next  before  the  fixth  of  the 
Kalends  of  March.  For  this  Reafon  the  fupernumeraryDay 
had  the  Name  of  Dies  Bi/fextus;  and  thence  the  Leap- Year 
came  to  be  called  Annus  Bijfextilis. 

But  the  Priefls,  who  had  been  the  Authors  of  the  old 
Confufion,  committed  as  great  a  Blunder  in  the  New  Com- 
putation by  interpofing  the  Leap-Day  at  the  Beginning  of 

(a)  Ibid.       (h)  Cenferin.  de  die  Nalali.  cap.  lo.  (c)  In  Nil  ma.  (dj  fn 

rf.         (e)  In  Jal.  C*f.  (/)  Cenftrin.  cap  lo. 

every 
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every  fourth  Year  initeac'.  of  the  End  ;  till  Auguflus  Cafar 
broughf  it  in:o  the  right  Courfe  again  (a  J,  in  which  it  has 
continued  ever  fmce,  and  is  followed  by  a  great  Part  of  Eu- 
rope at  this  Day. 

Yet  becaufe  there  wanted  eleven  Minutes  in  the  fix  odd 
Hours  of  Julius's  Year,  the  ^Equinoxes  and  Soljl 'ices  lofing 
fomething  continually;  were  found,  about  the  Year  1582, 
to  have  rim  ba<  k  ten  v.  hole  Da\s  :  For  which  Reafon,  Pope 
Gregory  at  that  time  undertook  a  new  Reformation  of  the 
Kalendar,  cutting  off  ten  Days  to  bring  them  to  their  pro- 
per Places.  This  Account  is  called  the  Gregorian  or  New- 
Style,  which  is  obferved  in  many  Parts  of  Europe,  and  took 
Place  in  England,  bv  Virtue  of  an  A£t  of  Parliament  for  that 
Purpofe,  in  the  Year  175 1. 

(a)  Macrob.  Sat.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.     Suetcr..  in  Augujl.  cap.  14. 


CHAP.     X. 

TBe  Diftinftion  of  the  Roman  Days. 

WHEN  Numa  divided  the  Year  into  twelve  Months, 
he  made  a  DiftincYion  alfo  in  the  Days,  ranking 
them  in  thefe  three  Orders:  Dies  fejli,  Projejli,  and  Inter- 
cift. 

The  firfr.  Sort  was  confecrated  to  the  Gods : 

The  fecond  allotted  for  the  civil  Bufinefs  of  Men  : 

The  third  divided  between  facred  and  ordinary  Employ-* 
ments. 

The  Dies  Fejli  were  fet  apart  for  the  Celebration  of  thefe 
four  Solemnities,  Sacrificia,  Epulis,  Ludi,  and  Ferice. 

Sacrijcia,  were  no  more  than  public  Sacrifices  to  the 
Gods. 

Epula,  were  a  Sort  of  Banquets  celebrated  to  the  Honour 
of  the  Deities. 

Ludi,  were  public  Sports  instituted  with  the  fame  Defign. 

Feria,  were  either  public  or  private. 

The  Public  were  of  four  Sorts,  Stativa,  Conccptivce,  Impe- 
ratives and  Nundina, 

Feria'Stativa,  were  public  Feafts  kept  by  the  whole  Citya 
according  to  the  Time  appointed  in  the  Kalendar  for  thei,r 
Obfervation ;  as  the  Agonalia,  Carmcntalia,  Lupercalia,  See. 


I  a  Ftrfa 
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.Feria  Concept  ha,  were  fuch  as  the  Magistrates,  or  Priefts, 
appointed  annually  to  be  celebrated  upon  what  Days  they 
pleafed,  as  the  Latina,  Pag  nalia,  Compitalia,  &rc. 

Feria  Imperative,  were  fuch  as  the  Confuls,  Prsetors,  or 
Dictators,  irftituted  by  Virtue  of  their  own  Authority,  and 
commanded  to  be  obferved  upon  folemn  Occafions,  as  the 
gaining  of  a  Victory,  and  the  like. 

Nundina,  were  Days  fet  apart  for  the  Concourfe  of  the 
People  out  of  the  Country  and  neighbouring  Towns,  toex- 
pofe  their  Commodities  to  Sale,  the  fame  as  our  greater 
Markets  or  Fairs.  They  had  the  Name  of  Nundina  becaufe 
they  were  kept  every  ninth  Day,  as  Ovid  informs  us  (a).  It 
mufr.  be  obferved,  that  though  the  Nundina  at  firffc  were  of 
the  Number  of  the  Feria,  yet  they  were  afterwards  by  a 
Law  declared  to  be  Dies  Fajii ;  that  the  Country  People 
might  not  be  hindered  in  their  Work,  but  might  at  the 
Time  perform  their  Bufinefs  of  Market  and  Sale,  and 
alfo  have  their  Controverfies  and  Caafe*.  decided  by  the 
prator  ;  whereas  otherwife  they  muft  have  been  forced  to 
come  to  Town  again  upon  the  ufual  Court-Days. 

Frria  Private,  were  Holy-days  obferved  by  particular 
Perfona  or  Families  upon  feveral  Accounts  ;  as  Birth-days, 
Funerals,  and  the  like. 

Thus  much  for  the  Dies  Fefli. 

The  Profejii  were  Fajli,  Comitiales,  Comperendini,  Stati, 
and  Praliares. 

Dies  Fafli  were  the  fame  as  our  Court-Days ;  upon 
which  it  was  lawful  for  the  Prator  to  fit  in  Judgment,  and 
conlequently  Fari  tria  verba,  to  fay  the  three  folemn 
Words,  Do,  Dico,  Addico,  I  fit  here  to  give  Laws,  declare 
Right,  adjudge  Loffes.  All  other  Days  (except  the  intercifi) 
were  calied  Ncfajli ;  becaufe  it  was  not  lawful  to  fay  thofe 
three  Words  upon  them,  that  is,  the  Courts  were  not 
open.  But  we  may  obferve  from  a  Phrafe  of  Horace  (b), 
that  Dies  nefajlus  fignifies  an  unlucky  Day,  as  well  as  a 
Non-Court  Day. 

Dies  Comitiales,  were  fuch  Days  as  the  Comitia,  or  pub- 
lie  Affemblies  of  the  People  were  held  upon  :  Or,  as  Ovid 
fliles  them, 


■  Quels  populum  jus  ejl  includere  feptis  (c). 


Days  when  the  People  are  fhut  up  to  vote. 

(a)  Fafl,  i.  -jetf.  54.         (b)  Lib.  i.  OJ.  13.         (cj  Fajl.  I.  verf.  53. 


Dies 
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Dies  comperendini,  were  Days  when  Perfons  that  had  been 
fued  might  give  Bail,  properly  Days  of  Adjournment. 

Dies  Stati,  were  Days  appointed  for  the  Decifion  of  any 
Caufe  between  a  Roman  and  a  Foreigner. 

Dies  Praliares,  were  fuch  Days  upon  which  they  thought 
it  lawful  to  engage  in  an  Action  of  Hoftility :  For,  during  the 
Time  of  fome  particular  Feafts,  as  the  Saturnalia,  the  La- 
tina-,  and  that  which  they  called  Cum  Mundus  patet,  confe- 
crated  to  Dis  and  Proferpina,  they  reckoned  it  a  Piece  of  Im- 
piety to  raiie,  march,  or  exercile  their  Men,  or  to  encoun- 
ter with  the  Enemy,  unlefs  firft  attacked. 

If  we  make  a  Divifion  of  the  Roman  Days  into  For- 
tunate and  Unfortunate ;  Dies  Pojlriduani,  or  the  next  Day 
after  the  Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  were  always  reckoned 
of  the  latter  Sort ;  and  therefore  had  the  Name  of  Dies 
Atri. 

A.  Gellius  gives  us  the  Reafon  of  this  Obfervation  from 
Verrius  Flaccus,  becaufe  they  had  taken  notice  for  feveral 
Ages  that  thofe  Days  had  proved  unlucky  to  the  State  in 
the  Lofs  of  Battles,  Towns,  and  other  Cafualties  (a). 

He  tells  us  in  the  fame  Place,  that  the  Day  before  the 
Fourth  of  the  Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  was  always  reckon- 
ed unfortunate ;  he  does  not  know  for  what  Reafon,  uniefs 
that  he  finds  the  great  Overthrow  sxCanna  to  have  happen- 
ed on  fuch  a  Day. 

(a)  Noel.  Attic,  lib.  5.  cap.  17. 


CHAP.     XI. 

Of  the  Kalends,    Nones,  and  Ides. 

THE  Method  the  Romans  reckoned  the  Days  of  their 
Months  was  by  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  Romu- 
lus begun  his  Months  always  upon  the  firfl:  Day  of  the  Moon, 
and  was  followed  in  this  by  the  Authors  of  the  other  Ac- 
counts, to  avoid  the  altering  of  the  immoveable  Feafts. 
Therefore  every  new  Moon,  one  of  the  inferior  Priefts  ufed 
to  aflemble  the  People  in  the  Capitol,  and  call  over  as  many 
Days  as  there  were  between  that  and  the  Nones:  And  fo 
from  the  old  Word  Calo,  or  the  Greek  xaxs^,,  to  call,  the  firft 
of  thefe  Days  had  the  Name  of  Kalends.  But  we  muft  re- 
member, 
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member,  that  this  Cuftom  of  calling  the  Days  continued  no 
longer  than  the  Year  of  the  City  450,  when  C.  Flavius,  the 
Curnlc  JEdile,  ordered  the  Fafli,  or  Kalendar,  to  be  fet  up 
in  public  Places,  that  every  Body  might  know  the  Differ- 
ence of  Times,   and  the  Return  of  the  Fejlivals  (a). 

The  Nones  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  reckoned  nine  Days 
from  them  to  the  Ides. 

The  Ides  were  generally  about  the  Middle  of  the  Month  ; 
and  we  may  derive  the  Word  from  Iduare,  an  obfolete 
Verb,  fignifying  to  divide. 

The  Calends  were  always  fixed  to  the  firfl  Day  of  every 
Month  ;  but  the  Nones  and  the  Ides  in  four  Months  were  on 
different  Days  than  in  the  other  eight.  For  March,  May, 
July,  and  October  had  fix  Nones  a-piece ;  the  other  only 
four.  Therefore  in  the  firft,  the  Nones  were  the  7th,  and 
the  Ides  the  15th;  in  the  laft,  the  Nones  the  5th,  and  the 
/<:/<?/ the  13th. 

In  reckoning  thefc,  they  always  went  backwards,  thus: 
January  I,  was  the  firfl  oj  the  Kalends  of  January  :  December 
3 1 ,  Prid.  Kal.  Jan.  Decern.  30.  the  third  Kal.  Jan.  And  fo 
on  to  the  13th  ;  and  that  was  Idus  Decembris;  and  then 
the  1 2th  Prid.  lduum  Decemb.  the  nth,  3  Iduum  Decemb, 
And  fo  on  to  the  5th  Day,  and  that  was  Nona  Decemb.  And 
then  again  the  4th  Prid.  Nonarum  Decemb.  the  third  3 
Non.  Decemb.  the  fecond  4  Non.  Decemb.  and  the  firft  Ka- 
le nd<e  Decemb. 

We  muff  obferve,  That  when  we  meet  with  Kalendas, 
Nonas,  or  Idus,  in  the  Accufative  Cafe,  the  Prepofition  ante 
is  always  undcrftood  :  As  tertio  Kalendas,  Idus,  or  Nonas  is 
the  fame  as  tertio  die  ante  Kal.  Non.  or  Idus. 

(a)  Liv.  lib.    5.  cap.  46,    &c. 


CHAP.     XII. 

The  imft  remarkable  Feftivals  of  the  Romans,  as  they 
Jland  in  the  Kalendar. 

THE  Kalends,  or  the  firft  Day  of  January,  was  noted 
for  the  cntring  of  the  Magiilrates  on  their  Office; 
and  for  the  wifhing  of  good  Fortune,  and  fending  Prefents 
to  ere  another  among  Friends  (a). 

{-A  Ovid.  Fajl.  1.  v.  71. 

The 
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The  Ninth  (or  quint.  Id.)  was  the  Feafl:  of  the  Agonalia, 
inflituted  by  Ntima  Fompilius,  in  Honour  of  Janus,  and 
attended  with  the  ayS«?j  the  folemn  Exercifes  and  Com- 
bats ;  whence,  in  Ovid's  Judgment  (a),  it  took  its  Name. 

The  Eleventh  (or  tert  Id.)  was  the  Feafl  of  the  Carmen- 
talia,  in  Memory  of  Carmenta,  Evatu/er's  Mother. 

February  the  Fifteenth,  or  the  Fifteenth  of  the  Kalends 
of  March,  was  the  Feafl:  of  Lupercalia,  when  the  Luperci 
made  their  wild  Proceffion  (bj  which  has  been  defcribed  be- 
fore. 

February  the  Eleventh,  or  the  third  of  the  Ides,  was  the 
Feralia,  or  Feaft  in  Honour  of  the  Ghofts ;  when  People 
carried  fome  little  Sort  of  Offering  io  the  Graves  of  their 
deceafed  Friends.  Ovid  gives  the  following  beautiful  Ac-- 
count  of  it. 

Efi  honor  13  tumults  ;  anurias  plac are  paternas  (c), 
Farvaque  in  extruirlas  muneraferre  pyras  : 

farva  petunt  manes  :  pittas  pro  divite  grata  eft 
Munere  ;  non  avians  Styx  babet  ima  Deas. 

Tegvla  porreflis  fatis  eft  velata  coronis  ; 
Ft  fparfee  fruges,  pari)  a  que  micafalis, 


Tombs  have  their  Honours  too:  Our  Parents  crave 
Some  (lender  Prefent  to  adorn  their  Grave. 
Slender  the  Prefent  which  the  Ghofts  we  owe  ; 
Thofe  Powers  obferve  not  what  we  give,  but  how  ; 
No  greedy  Souls  diflurb  the  happy  Seats  below. 
They  only  aik  a  Tile  with  Garlands  crown'd, 
And  Fruit  and  Salt  to  fcatter  on  the  Ground. 


! 


The  Day  after  the  Feralia,  was  the  Chariftia,  or  Fefuval 
of  Love,  when  all  the  Relations  in  every  Family  met  toge- 
ther and  had  a  Feaft. 

On  the  22dor  23d,  (according  to  the  different  Lengthof  this 
Month),  were  the  Terminalias  facred  to  Terminus,  the  Guar- 
dian of  Boundaries  and*  Land-marks ;  on  which  they  now  of- 
fered 10  him  Cakes  and  Fruits,  fometimes  Sheep  and  Swine, 
notwithstanding  the  anticnt  Prohibition  of  bloody  Sacrificesin 
this  Cafe  :  the    Reafon   of  which    Prohibition   Flutarcb  (d) 

(a)  Ovid.Faft.  lib.  I.  (b)  Ovid.  Fafi.  a.  v.  »ff7  &c.  M  Ibid.  ^2,  &c 
U)  Quseft.  &m. 

flip- 
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fuppofes  to  have  been,  left  they  mould  violate  the  Tokens 
of  Peace  and  Agreement,  by  ftaining  them  with  Blood. 

The  Kalends  of  March  was  the  Matronalia,  a  Feaft  kept 
by  the  Roman  Matrons  to  the  Honour  of  Mars  ;  to  whom 
they  thought  themfelves  obliged  for  the  Happinefs  of  bear- 
ing good  Children  ;  a  Favour  which  he  firft  conferred  on  his 
own  Miftrefs  Rhea  (a). 

This  Feaft  was  the  Subject  of  Horace's  Ode. 

Martiis  ccekbs  quid  agam  Calendis,  &c. 

On  the  fame  Day  began  the  folemn  Feaft  of  the  Sajii, 
and  their  Proceffionwith  the  Ancylia,  which  have  beenfpoken 
of  before. 

The  Ides  of  March  was  the  Feaft  of  Anna  Perenna ;  in  Ho- 
nour either  of  the  Sifter  of  Dido,  who  fled  into  Italy  to 
JEneas ;  or  of  one  Anna  an  old  Woman,  that  in  a  great 
Dearth  at  Rome,  for  fome  Time  furnifhed  the  common  Peo- 
ple with  Corn  out  of  her  own  Store.  The  Celebration  of 
this  Day  confifted  in  Drinking  and  Feafting  largely  among 
Friends.  The  common  People  met  for  this  Purpofe  in  the 
Fields  near  the  fiber,  and  building  themfelves  Booths  and 
Arbors,  kept  the  Day  with  all  Manner  of  Sports  and  Fefti- 
vity  ;  v,  -idling  one  another  to  Vive  as  they  drank  Cups  (b). 

The  fame  Day  was  by  a  Decree  of  Senate  ordered  to  be 
called  Parricidium,  for  the  Murder  of  Julius  Cafar,  which 
happened  on  it  (c).  Appian,  in  his  fecond  Book,  tells  us  of 
a  very  different  Law  that  Dolabella  the  Conful  would  have, 
preferred  upon  this  Occafion  ;  and  that  was,  to  have  the 
Day  called  ever  after,  Natalis  urbis  (the  Birth-day  of  the 
City;)  as  if  their  Liberty  had  revived  upon  the  Death  of 
Cafar. 

March  19th,  or  the  14th  of  the  Kalends  of  April,  began 
the  £hiinquatrus  or  ^hiinquatria,  the  Feaft  of  Minerva,  con- 
tinuing five  Days.  During  this  Solemnity  the  Boys  and 
Girls  prayed  to  the  Goddefs  for  Wifdom  and  Learning,  of 
which  fhe  had  the  Patronage :  To  which  Cuftom  Juvenal 
alludes : 

Eloquium  &  famam  Demofhenis  out  Ciceroni's 
Jncipit  optare,  tj?  totis  ^uinquatribus  optat  (d). 

(a)  Ovid.  Fajl.  3.  v.  133.  (b)  Ibid.  v.  523,  &c.  (r)  Suetcti,  in  Jul.  cap.  8S. 
{d)$at.  to. 

To 
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To  rival  Tully  or  Demojlbenes, 

Begins  to  wifh  in  the  ghiinquatrian  Days, 

And  wifhes  all  the  Feaft— 

At  the  fame  Time  the  Youths  carried  their  Mailers  their 
Fee,  or  Prefent,  termed  Minerval. 

April  the  19th,  or  the  13th  of  the  Kalends  of  May,  was 
the  Cerealia,  or  Feaft  of  Ceres,  in  which  Solemnity  the 
chief  A&ors  were  the  Women.  No  Perlon  that  mourned 
was  allowed  to  bear  a  Part  in  this  Service  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  upon  the  Defeat  of  Canute,  there 
was  fuch.an  univerfal  Grief  in  the  City,  that  the  Anniver- 
fary  Feaft  of  Ceres  was  forced  to  be  omitted  (a J. 

April  the  2ift,  or  the  eleventh  of  the  Kalends  of  May, 
was  the  Palilia,  or  Feaft  of  Pales,  Goddefs  of  Shepherds. 
This  is  fometimes  called  Parilia,  a  pariendo,  becaufe  Prayers 
were  then  made  for  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Sheep.  Ovid  tells 
us  a  very  tedious  Courfe  of  Superftition  that  the  Shepherds 
run  through  upon  this  Day.  They  always  contrived  to 
have  a  great  Feaft  at  Night ;  and  when  moft  of  them  were 
pretty  merry,  they  concluded  all  with  dancing  over  the 
Fires  that  they  made  in  the  Field  with  Heaps  of  Stubble  (b). 

The  fame  Day  was  called  Urbis  Natalis,  being  the  Day 
on  which  the  City  was  built  (c). 

Aprilthe  25th,  or  the  7th  of  the  Kalends  of  May,  was  the 
Robigalia,  a  Feaft  of  the  Goddefs  Robigo,  or  the  God  Ro- 
bigus,  who  took  Care  to  keep  off  the  Mildew  and  Blading 
from  the  Corn  and  Fruit  (d). 

April  29th,  or  the  5th  of  the  Kalends  of  May,  was  the 
Floralia,  or  Feaft  of  Flora,  Goddefs  of  Flowers  (e),  when 
the  public  Sports  were  celebrated  that  will  be  hereafter  de- 
fer i  bed  (fj. 

In  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Year  we  meet  with  no  Fefti- 
val  of  extraordinary  Note,  except  the  Poplifugium  and  the 
Saturnalia. 

The  Original  of  the  famous  Nona  Caprotinte,  or  Poplifu- 
gium, is  doubly  related  by  Plutarch,  according  to  the  twocom- 
mon  Opinions.  Firft,  becaufe  Romulus  disappeared  on  that 
Day,  when  an  Affembly  being  held  in    the   Palus  Caprea, 

{a)  Itv.  lib.  i%.  (b)  Ovid  Faff.  4.  v.  741.  &e.  (c)  Ibid.  v.  8o£T.  {d)  Ibid, 
v.    901.     (?)  Uid,  v.  943.     (/)  Sec  Book  v,  c.7. 

on 
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or  Goatr-tnarfi,  on  a  fuddcn  happened  a  mod  wonderful 
Temped,  accompanied  with  terrible  Thunder,  and  other 
unufual  Diforders  in  the  Air.  The  common  People  all  fled 
away  to  fecure  thcmfelves ;  but  after  the  Temped  was 
over,  could  never  find  their  King  (a). 

Or  elfe  from  Caprificus,  a  wild  Fig-Tree  ;  becaufe  in 
the  Gallic  War  a  Roman  Virgin,  who  was  Prifoner  in  the 
Enemies  Camp,  taking  the  Opportunity  when  fne  faw  them 
one  Night  in  a  Diforder,  got  up  into  a  wild  Fig-Tree,  and 
holding  out  a  lighted  Torch  towards  the  City,  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  Signal  to  fall  on  ;  which  they  did  with  fuch  good 
Succefs  as  to  obtain  a  confiderable  Victory  (b). 

The  Original  of  the  Saturnalia,  as  to  the  Tirtie,  is  un- 
known ;  Macrobius  alluring  us,  that  it  was  celebrated  in 
Italy  long  before  the  building  of  Rome  (cj.  The  Story  of 
Saturn,  in  whofe  Honour  it  was  kept,  every  Body  is  ac- 
quainted with.  As  to  the  Manner  of  the  Solemnity,  be- 
fides  the  Sacrifices  and  other  Parts  of  Public  Worfhip, 
there  were  feveral  leffer  Observations  worth  our  Notice- 
As  firft,  the  Liberty  now  allowed  to  Servants  to  be  free  and 
merry  with  their  Maflers,  fo  often  alluded  to  in  Author?, 
It  is  probable  this  was  done  in  Memory  of  the  Liberty  en- 
joyed in  the  Golden  Age  under  Saturn,  before  the  Names 
of  Servant  and  Mafter  were  known  to  the  World.  Befides 
this,  they  fent  Prefents  to  one  another  among  Friends:  No 
War  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  no  Offender  executed  : 
The  Schools  kept  a  Vacation,  and  nothing  but  Mirth  and 
Freedom  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  City.  They  kept  at 
firfl  only  one  Day,  the  14th  of  the  Kalends  of  January; 
But  the  Number  was  afterwards  encreafed  to  three,  four, 
five,  and,  fome  fay,  feven  Days  (d). 

(a)  Plutarch  in  Rcmuh.  (b)  Plutarch,  in  R-.muh.  &  in  Catltillt.  (f)  Ma* 
trib.  Saturn,  lib,  1.  cap.  1.     {d)  Lif>f.  Sasunml.  lib.  1.  cap.  3. 
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Of  tie  Civil  Government  of the  Romans. 


C  H  A  P.    I. 

Of  the  General  Divifion  of  the  People. 

ROMULUS  as  foon  as  his  City  was  tolerably  well 
filled  with  Inhabitants,  made  a  Diftin<5tion  of  the  Peo- 
ple according  to  Honour  and  Quality;  giving  the  better 
Sort  the  Name  ofPatres,  or  Patricii,  and  the  reft  the  common 
Title  of  Plebei.  To  bind  the  two  Degrees  more  firmly 
together,  he  recommended  to  the  Patricians  fome  of  the 
Plebeians  to  protect  and  countenance  ;  the  former  being 
ftyled  Patroni,  and  the  latter  Clientes.  The  Patrons  were 
always  their  Clients  Counfellors  in  difficult  Cafes,  their 
Advocates  in  Judgments ;  in  fhort,  their  Advifers  and  Over- 
feers  in  all  Affairs  whatever.  On  the  other  Hand,  the 
Clients  faithfully  ferved  their  Patrons,  not  only  paying  them 
all  imaginable  Refpeft.  and  Deference,  but  if  Occafion  re- 
quired, affifting  them  with  Money  towards  the  defraying  of 
any  extraordinary  Charges.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
State  grew  rich  and  great,  though  all  other  good  Offices 
continued  between  them,  yet  it  was  thought  difhonourable 
for  the  better  Sort  to  take  any  Money  of  their  Inferiors 
(a). 

(«)  VideDUnyf.  lib,  2.     Liv.  b.  i.  Plutarch,  in  Re  mult. 
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The  Divifion  of  the  People  into  the  three  diftin£t,  Or- 
ders of  Senators,  Knights,  and  Commons,  took  its  Rife  about 
the  Time  of  TarquiiC%  Expulfion.  The  Senators  were  fuch 
Perfons  as  had  been  promoted  to  fit  in  the  fupreme  Coun- 
cil of  State,  either  out  of  the  Nobility  or  Commons.  If  out 
of  the  latter  Order,  they  had  the  Honour  of  a  Gold  Ring, 
butnotofaHorfe  kept  at  the  public  Charge,  as  Manutius  hath 
obferved.  The  Knights  were  fuch  Perfons  as  were  allowed  a 
Gold  Ring  and  a  Horfe  at  the  public  Charge.  The  Commons 
were  all  the  reft  of  the  People,  befides  thefe  two  Orders,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  inferior  Popuiace,but  fuch  of  the  Nobility 
as  had  not  yet  been  elected  Senators,  and  fuch  of  the  Gentry 
as  had  not  a  compleat  Knight's  Eftate  :  For  Perfons  were 
admitted  into  the  two  higher  Ranks  according  to  their 
Fortunes ;  one  that  was  worth  eight  hundred  Sejlertia,  was 
capable  of  being  chofen  Senator ;  one  that  had  four  hun- 
dred, might  be  taken  into  the  Equejin 'an-  Or der.  Augujlus 
afterwards  altered  the  Senatorian  Eftate  to  twelve  hundred 
Sejierces  ;  but  the  Equefirian  continued  the  fame. 

The  three  common  Terms  by  which  the  Knights  arc 
mentioned  in  Roman  Authors,  are  Eques,  Equcjtris  ordinis, 
and  Equejin  loco  natus.  Of  which  the  two  former  are,  in  all 
Refpecls,  the  very  fame.  But  the  latter  is  properly  applicable 
to  thofe  Equites,  whofe  Fathers  were  of  the  fame  Order, 
but  never  attained  the  Senatorian  Dignity  :  For  if  their 
Fathers  had  been  Senators,  they  would  have  been  faid  to 
have  been  born  of  the  Senatorian,  and  not  of  the  Equeftrian 
Rank  {a). 

When  we  find  the  Optimates  and  the  Populares  oppofed 
in  Authors,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  former  to  have  been  thofe 
Perfons,  of  what  Rank  foever,  who  flood  up  for  the  Dignity 
of  the  chief  Magiftrates,  and  the  rigorous  Grandeur  of 
the  State ;  and  who  cared  not  if  the  inferior  Members  fuf- 
fered  for  the  Advancement  of  the  commanding  Powers. 
The  latter  we  muft  take  likewife  for  thofe  Perfons,  of 
what  Rank  foever,  who  courted  the  Favour  of  the  Com- 
mons, by  encouraging  them  to  fue  for  greater  Privileges, 
and  to  bring  Things  nearer  to  a  Level.  For  it  would  be 
unreafonable  to  make  the  fame  DiftincTion  between  thefe 
Parties,  as  Sigonius  and  others  lay  down,  "  That  the  Po- 
"  pulares  were  thofe  who  endeavoured  by  their  Words  and 
•'  A&ions  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  Multitude;  and 
"  the  Optimates  thofe  who  fo  behaved  themfelvcs  in  all  Af- 

(o)  Vid,  P.  Mannt.  de  Civ.  Rsm.  p.  5. 

"  fairs, 
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fairs,  as  to  make  their  "  Conduct  approved  by  every  good 
M  Man."  This  Explication  agrees  much  better  with  the 
Sound  of  the  Words,  than  with  the  Senfe  of  the  Things. 
For  at  this  Rate,  the  Optimates  and  the  Populares  will  be 
only  other  Terms  for  the  Virtuous  and  the  Vicious ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  hard  in  fuch  large  Divifions  ol  Men,  to 
acknowledge  one  Side  to  have  been  wholly  honeft,  and  to  af- 
firm the  other  to  have  been  entirely  wicked.  I  know 
that  this  Opinion  is  built  on  the  Authority  of  Cicero ;  but  if 
we  look  on  him,  not  only  as  a  prejudiced  Perfon,  but  alfo 
as  an  Orator,  we  (hall  not  wonder,  that  in  dirtinguiihing 
the  two  Parties,  he  gave  fo  infamous  a  Mark  to  the  Ene^ 
my's  Side,  and  fo  honourable  a  one  to  his  own.  Otherwife, 
the  Murderers  of  Ccefar  (who  were  the  Optimates,)  muil 
pafs  for  Men  of  the  highefl  Probity  ;  and  the  Followers  of 
Augujlus,  (who  were  of  the  oppofite  Faction)  mull  feem  in 
general  a  Pack  of  profligate  Knaves.  It  would  therefore 
be  a  much  more  moderate  Judgment,  to  found  the  Diffe- 
rence rather  on  Policy,  than  on  Morality;  rather  on  the 
Principles  of  Government,  than  of  Religion  and  private 
Duty, 

There  was  another  common  Divifion  of  the  People  into 
Nobiles,  Novi,  and  Ignebiles,  taken  from  the  Right  ot  ufing 
Pictures,  or  Statues ;  an  Honour  only  allowed  to  fuch  whofe 
Anceftors,  or  themfelves  had  born  fome  Curule  Office,  that 
is,  had  been  Curule  JEdilc,  Cenjor,  Praetor,  or  CcnfuL  He 
that  had  the  Pictures  or  Statues  of  his  Anceftors,  was  termed 
Nobilis ;  he  that  had  only  his  own,  Novus  ;  and  he  that  had 
neither,  Ignobilis.  So  that  Jus  imaginis  was  much  the  fame 
Thing  among  them,  as  the  Right  of  bearing  a  Coat  of 
Arms  among  us ;  and  their  Novus  Homo  is  equivalent  to  our 
upftart  Gentleman. 

For  a  great  while,  none  but  the  Patricii  were  Nohiles, 
becaufe  no  Perfon,  unlefs  of  that  fuperior  Rank,  could  bear 
any  Curule  Office.  Hence  in  many  Places  of  Livy,  Salujl, 
and  other  Authors,  we  find  Nobilitas  ufed  for  the  Patrician 
Order,  and  fo  oppofed  to  Plehs.  But  in  After-times,  when 
the  Commons  obtained  a  Right  of  enjoying  thofe  Curule 
Honours,  they  by  the  fame  Means  procured  the  Title  of 
Nobiles,  and  left  it  to  their  Poftcrity  (a). 

Such  Pcrfons as  were  free  of  the  City,  are  generally  diflin- 
guiflied  into  higenui,  Liberti,  and  Libertini.  The  Ingenui 
were  fuch  as  had  been  born  free,  and    of  Parents  that    had 

been  always  free.     Liberti,  fuch  as  had  been  actually  made 

free  themfelves. 

Li)  Fid.  Sr'j;;:.  it,-  Jur.  Civ.  Raj?:,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.- 
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The  two  common  Ways  of  conferring  Freedom,  were  by 
Tejlament,  and  by  ManumiJJion.  A  Slave  was  faid  to  be 
free  by  Tejlament,  when  his  Mafter,  in  Confideration  of  his 
faithful  Service,  had  left  him  free  in  his  laft  Will:  Of  which 
Cuftom  we  meet  with  Abundance  of  Examples  in  Hifto- 
riar.s. 

Thefe  Kind  of  Liberti  had  the  Title  of  Orcim,  becaufe 
their  Mafters  were  gone  to  Onus.  In  Allufion  to  which 
Cuftom,  when,  after  the  Murder  of  Julius  Cesfar,  a  great 
Number  of  unworthy  Perfons  had  thruft  themfelves  into 
the  Senate,  without  any  juft  Pretentions,  they  were  merrily 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Term  of  Senator es  Or cini  (a). 

The  Ceremony  of  Manumifjion  was  thus  performed  :  The 
Slave  was  brought  before  the  Conful,  and  in  After-times 
before  the  Prcstor,  by  his  Mailer,  who  laying  his  Hand 
upon  his  Servant's  Head,  faid  to  the  Prater,  Hunc  homi- 
nem  liberum  ejfe  vo/o  e  manu  emittere.  Then  the  Pr<stor  lay- 
ing a  Rod  upon  his  Head,  called  Vindicla,  faid,  Dico  eum 
liberum  ejjc  more  ^hiirilum.     Hence  Perfms, 

Vindifla  pojlquatn  meus  a  Prcstore  recejp. 

After  this  the  LiBor  taking  the  Rod  out  of  the  Prator'% 
Hand,  ftruck  the  Servant  feveral  Blows  on  the  Head,  Face, 
and  Back ;  and  nothing  now  remained  but  Pileo  donari,  to 
receive  a  Cap  in  Token  of  Liberty,  and  to  have  his  Name 
entered  in  the  common  Roll  of  Freemen,  with  the  Reafon 
of  his  obtaining  that  Favour. 

There  was  a  third  Way  of  beftowing  Freedom,  which 
we  do  not  fo  often  meet  with  in  Authors;  it  was  when  a 
Slave  by  the  Confent  and  Approbation  of  his  Mafter,  got  his 
Name  to  be  inierted  in  the  Cenfor's  Roll  :  Such  a  Man  was 
called  liber  cenfu ;  as  the  two  already  mentioned  were  liber 
tejiamento,  and  liber  manumiffione. 

(a)  Sui ten,  in  7J7.7T.  cap.  35. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the    S  E  N  A  T  E. 

TH  E  Chief  Council  of  State,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
Body  of  Magiftrates,  was  the  Senate  ;  which  as  it  has 
been  generally  reckoned  the  Foundation  and  Support  of  the 
Roman  Greatnefs,  fo  it  was  one  of  the  earlieff.  Conflitutions 
in  the  Republic  :  For  Romulus  firfl:  chofe  a  hundred  Perfons  of 
the  beff.  Repute  for  Birth,  Wifdom,  and  Integrity  of  Man- 
ners to  affifi  him  in  the  Management  of  Affairs,  with  the 
Name  of  Senatores,  or  Patres,  from  their  Age  and  Gravity; 
(vel  atate,ve!  cura Jimilitudine  Patres  appellabantur,  fays  Sa- 
luft :)  a  Title  as  honourable,  and  yet  as  little  fubjecr.  to 
Envy,  as  could  poflibly  have  been  pitched  upon.  Alter  the 
Admiffion  of  the  Salines  into  Rome,  an  equal  Number  of 
that  Nation  were  joined  to  the  former  Hundred  (a).  And 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  upon  his  firil  AccefTion  to  the  Crown, 
to  ingratiate  himfclf  with  the  Commons,  ordered  another 
Hundred  to  be  fclected  out  of  that  Body,  for  an  Addition  to 
the  Senate  (/;),  which  before  had  been  filled  with  Perfons  of 
the  higher  Ranks.  Sylia  the  Dictator  made  them  up  above 
four  hundred  ;  Julius  Ceefar  nine  hundred  ;  and  in  the  Time 
of  the  fecond  Triumvirate,  they  were  above  a  thoufand;  no 
Diftinclion  being  made  with  Refpect  to  Merit  or  Quality. 
Bui  this  Diforder  was  afterwards  rectified  by  Aupuflus,  and 
a  Reformation  made  in  the  Senate,  according  to  the  old  Con- 
stitution (c). 

The  Right  of  naming  Senators  belonged  at  firir.  to  the 
Kings;  afterwards  the  Confuls  chofe,  and  referred  them  to 
the  People  for  their  Approbation  :  But  at  lad,  the  Cmfori  en- 
grofled  the  whole  Privilege  of  conferring  this  Honour.  He 
that  flood  firfl:  in  the  Cenfor's  Roll,  had  the  honourable 
Title  of  Princeps  Senatus  (d)  :  Yet  the  chief  Magiftrates,  as 
the  Confuls,  Dictator,  c5V.  were  always  his  Superiors  in  the 
Houfe. 

'  Befidesthe  Eflateof  eight  hundred,  or,  after  Augujlus,o$ 
twelve  hundred  Sejlerth,  no  Perfon  was  capable  of  this 
Dignity,  but  one  that  had  already  born  fome  Magiflracy 
in  the  Commonwealth.     And  that  there  was  a  certain  Age 

(a)  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  (})  Idem,  lib.  3.  (c)  Sueltn.  in  Auguft  cap.  35 .  (</)  Fii, 
A,  Gtll.  lib.  3.  cap.  iS. 
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(even  in  latter  Times,)  required,  is  plain  from  the  frequent  ■ 
Ufe  of  JEtas  Senatoria  in  Authors.  Dion  CaJJius  pofitively 
limits  it  to  five  and  twenty  (a),  which  was  the  fooneft  Time 
any  one  could  have  difcharged  the  Hueeforfrip,  the  firil 
Office  of  any  confiderable  Note  :  Yet  we  meet  with  many 
Perfons  promoted  to  this  Order,  without  any  Consideration 
had  to  their  Years;  as  it  ufually  happened  in  all  other  Ho- 
nours whatever. 

As  to  the  general  Title  of  Patres  Confcrlpti  given  them  in 
Authors,  it  was  taken  up  as  a  Mark  of  Dittinclion,  proper 
to  thofe  Sectors  who  were  added  to  Romulus'?,  Hundred, 
either  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  or  by  the  People  upon  the 
Eftablimment  of  the  Commonwealth:  But  in  After-times, 
all  the  Number  were  prcmifcuoufly  (Ivied  Patres,  and  Patres 
Confer ipti  (b). 

'.  may  take  a  farther  View  of  the  Senators,  confidered 
all  together  as  a  Council  or  Body. 

The  Magiilrates,  who  had  the  Power  of  afiembling  the 
Senators,  were  only  the  Dictator,  the  Confuls,  the  Preztorsy 
the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  and  the  Interrex.  Yet  up- 
on extraordinary  Occafions,  the  fame  Privilege  was  allowed 
to  the  Tribuhi  Militum  invefted  with  Confular  Power,  and  to 
the  Decemviri,  created  for  the  regulating  the  Laws ;  and 
the  ether  Magiftr2tes  chofen  upon  fome  unufual  Occafions. 
In  the  firft  Times  of  the  State,  they  were  called  together 
by  a  public  Crier;  but  when  the  City  grew  larger,  an  Edi<5t 
was  pubhfhed  to  command  their  Meeting  (c). 

The  Places  where  they  afiembled  were  only  fuch  as  had 
been  formerly  confecrated  by  the  Augurs,  and  mod  com- 
monly within  the  City  ;  only  they  roade  Ufe  of  the  Temple 
ct  Bellona  without  the  Walls,  for  giving  Audience  to 
foreign  AmbafTadors,  and  to  fuch  Provincial  Magiilrates  as 
were  to  be  heard  in  open  Senate,  before  they  entered  the 
City  ;  as  when  they  petitioned  for  a  Triumph,  and  the  like 
Cafes.  Pliny  too  has  a  very  remarkable  Obfervation,  that 
whenever  the  Augurs  reported  that  an  Ox  had  f poke  9  which 
we  often  meet  with  among  the  antient  Prodigies,  the  Senate 
were  prefently  to  fitfub  Dio,  or  in  the  open  Air  (d). 

As  to  the  Time  of  their  Sitting,  we  muft  have  Recourfe 
to  the  common  Distinction  of  Senatus  legitimus,  and  Senatus 
indiclus. 

The  former  was  when  the  Senate  met  of  Courfe,upon  fuch 
Days  as  the  Laws  or  Cuflom  obliged  them  to.     Thefe  were 

(a)  Liv.  52,.  (b)  Vid.  P.  Manut.  de  Senat.  &  C.  Sigcn.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  C.  R. 
(r)  P.  Manut.  de  Seitat.  Rctn.     (ct)  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  8.  cap  45. 
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the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides  in  every  Month,  till  the  Time  of 
Auguftus,  who  confined  them  to  the  Kalends  and  Ides.  In  the 
Months  of  September  and  Oflobcr,  by  sn  Order  of  the  fame 
Emperor,  the  Senators  were  difcharged  from  their  necellary 
Attendance;  except  fo  many  of  them  as  made  a  Quorum,  or 
Number  fufficient,  by  Law,  to  difpatch  Bufinefs:  And  there- 
fore all  that  Time  they  drew  Lots  for  their  Appearance,  or  Ex- 
mfe;  as  Suetonius  informs  us  (a).  We  may  fcbferve  from  the 
fame  Author,  that  the  Ides  of  March  (called  Parricidium, 
from  the  Murder  of  Julius  Csefar  which  happened  on  it)  was 
particularly  excepted;  and  a  Decree  pafTed,  that  the  Senate 
ihould  never  meet  on  that  Day  for  the  future  (b). 

Scnatus  Iniiftus,  was  a  Senate  called  for  the  Difpatch  of 
any  Bufinefs  upon  any  other  Day;  except  the  Dies  Comitiales, 
when  the  Senators  were  obliged  to  be  prefent  at  the  Comitia. 

As  foon  as  the  Senate  met,  the  Conful,  or  other  fupreme 
Magiflrate,  in  the  full:  Place  performed  fome  divine  Service, 
and  then  propofed  the  Bufinefs  to  the  Houfe :  Both  which 
Actions  they  called  referre  ad  Senatum  (c). 

When  he  had  opened  the  Caufe,  he  went  round  in  Order 
(beginning  with  the  Princeps  Senatus,  and  the  Dejigned  Con- 
fids)  and  afked  every  Body's  Opinion:  upon  which,  all  that 
pleafed,  flood  up,  and  gave  their  Judgment  upon  the  Point. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  any  Senator  was  allied  his 
Opinion,  he  had  the  Privilege  of  fpelking  as  long  as  he  pleaf- 
ed, as  well  about  other  Concerns  as  about  the  Matter  in 
Hand  :  And  therefore  when  any  particular  Member  had  a 
Defign  to  hinder  the  paffingof  any  Decree,  it  was  a  common 
Practice  to  protract  his  Speech,  till  it  was  too  late  to  make 
anv  Determination  in  the  Houfe. 

When  as  many  as  thought  fit  had  given  their  Judgments 
at  large,  the  fupreme  Magiflrate  made  a  fnort  Report  of 
their  feveral  Opinions;  and  then,  in  Order  to  pais  their 
Decree,  ordered  the  Senators  to  divide,  one  Party  to  one 
Side  of  the  Houfe,  and  the  oppofite  to  the  other.  The  Num- 
ber being  now  told,  the  major  Part  determined  the  Cafe; 
and  a  Senatus-Confv.lium  was  accordingly  wrote  by  the  pub- 
lic Notaries  at  the  Feet  of  the  chief  Magiflrate,  being  fub- 
fcribed  by  the  principal  Members  that  promoted  it. 

But  in  Cafes  of  little  Concern,  or  fu-jh  as  req"  !i 

tion,  the  Formality  ofafking  Opinions  and  debati 
nefs  was  laid  afide,and  a  Decree  palled  upon  the  b 
of  the  Houfe,  and  the  counting  the  Numbers  on 

{a)  In  Oclnv.  cap.  35:         {b)  Una  in  Jul.  C<ef.  cap.  88.  ( 

j/c  Se/tat,  /' 
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This  was  called  SeriatuS'Confultum  per  difceffonem  facium\ 
the  former  limply  Senatus-confultum  (a). 

Julius  Cupitolinus  fpeaks  of  a  Sort  of  Senatus-eonfulta<,  not 
defcribed  by  any  other  Author  ;  which  he  calls  Senatns-con- 
fulta  tact  fa  \  and  tells  us  they  were  made  in  Reference  to 
"Affairs  of  great  Secrecy,  without  the  Admittance  of  the  ve- 
ry public  Servants ;  but  all  the  Bufinefs  was  done  by  the 
Senators  thcmfelves,  after  paffing  an  Oath  of  Secrecy,  till 
their  Defign  mould  be  effected  (£). 

There  were  feveral  Things  that  might  hinder  the  paffing 
of  a  Decree  in  the  Senate ;  as  in  Cafe  of  an  InterccJJio,  or  In- 
terpofing.This  was  commonly  put  in  Practice  by  the  Tribunes 
of  the  Commons,  who  reckoned  it  their  Privilege:  But  it 
might  be  done  too,  by  any  Magiftrate  of  equr!  Authori- 
ty with  him  that  propofed  the  Bufinefs  to  the  Houfe:  Or 
elfe  when  the  Number  required  hy  Law  for  paffing  any 
Bill  was  not  prefent :  For  that  there  was  fuch  a  fixed  Num- 
ber is  evident,  though  nothing  of  Certainty  can  be  determine 
ed  concerning  it. 

In  both  thefe  Cafes,  the  Opinion  of  the  major  Part  of  the 
Senators  was  not  calied  Senatus-Confultum,  but  Authoritas  Se- 
■natns ;  their  Judgment,  not  their  Command;  and  fignified 
little,  unlefs  it  was  afterwards  ratified,  and  turned  into  a  Se- 
natus-Confultum,  as  ufually  happened  (c).  Yet  we  muft  not 
take  Authoritas  Senatu's  in  this  Senfe,  every  Time  we  meet 
with  it  in  Authors:  For  unlefs,  at  the  fame  Time,  there  be 
mention  made  of  an  Intercefpo,  it  is  generally  to  be  under- 
stood, as  another  Term  for  a  Senatus-Confultum ;  and  fo  Tully 
frequently  ufes  it :  Sometimes  both  the  Names  are  joined  to- 
gether; as  the  ufual  Infcription  of  the  Decrees,  was  in  thefe 
Initial  Letters;   S.  G.  A.  i.  e.  Senatus-Confulti- Authoritas : 

Befides  thefe  two  Impediments,  a  Decree  of  Senate  could 
not  pafs  after  Sun-fet,  but  was'deferred  till  another  Meeting. 

From  the  Building  of  the  City  to  the  Year  304,the  written 
Decrees  were  in  the  Cuflody  of  the  Conful,  who  might  difpofe 
oi  them  as  he  thought  proper,  and  either  fupprefs  or  preferve 
them  :  But  then  a  Law  raffed,  that  they  mould  be  carried 
for  the  future  to  the  Aldiles  Plebis,  to  belaid  up  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  (d) :  Yet  we  find,  that  afterwards  they  were  for 
the  mod  Part  preferved  in  the  public  Treafury  (e). 

It  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  befides  the  proper  Sena- 
tors, any  Magi  ft  rates  might  come  into  the  Houfe  during  their 

(<?)  F.  Manut.  de  Sen.  {b)  Jul.  Capit.  in  Gentian.  (c)  P.  Mannt. 

Sen.  [d)  Liv.  lib.  3.         {e)  Vide  Cictr.  fhilip.  5.  Suetsn.  in  4uguji.  Tacit, 

dnnal.  3. 

Honour, 
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Honour,  and  they  who  had  born  any  Curule  Office,  after  its 
Expiration.  But  then  none  of  thofe  who  came  into  the  Houfe 
purely  upon  Account  of  their  Magiflxacy,  were  allowed  the 
Privilege  of  giving  their  Judgments  upon  any  Matter,  or  be- 
ing numbered  among  the  Perfons  who  had  Votes.  Yet  the'y 
tacitly  expreffed  their  Mind  by  going  over  to  thofe  Senators 
whofe  Opinions  they  embraced  ;  and  upon  this  Account  they 
had  the  Name  of  Senatores  Pcdarii. 

This  gave  Occafion  to  the  Joke  of  Laberius  the  Mimic, 

Caput  fine  lingua  pedaria  fententia  efl. 

There  was  an  old  Cufrom  too,  in  the  Commonwealth,  that 
the  Sons  of  Senators  might  come  into  the  Houfe,  and  hear 
the  Proceedings.  This, after  it  had  been  abrogated  by  a  Law, 
and  long  difufed,  was  at  laft  revived  bv  Auguftus,  who 
in  Order  to  bring  in  the  young  Noblemen  former  to  the 
Management  of  Affairs,  ordered  that  any  Sen  tor's  Son,  at 
the  Time  of  his  putting  on  the  Toga  Virilis,  ihculd-  have  the 
Privilege  of  ufing  the  Latus  Clavus,  and  of  coming  into  the 
Senate  (a). 

(a)  Siteton.  inAuguJl.  cap.  38. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  general  Divifions  of  the  Mag  if  rates  ;  and  of  the 
Candidates  for  OJfces. 

NO  T  to  fpeak  of  the  different  Forms  of  Government 
which  obtained  among  the  Romans,  cr  to  decide  the 
Cafe  of  Pre-eminency  between  them,  we  may  in  the  next 
place  take  a  fhort  View  of  the  chief  Magistrates  under  them 
all.  Of  thefe  we  meet  with  many  general  Divifions;  as  in 
Refpecl  of  Time,  Magiftraius  ordinarii  and  extraordinary 1 
with  Reference  to  the  Perfons,  Patricii,  Plebeii,  and  Mix- 
ti;  from  their  Quality,  Majores  and  Minores\  from  their 
Manner  of  appearing  in  public,  Curules,  and  Nm  Curules'y 
and  lafrly,  from  the  Place  of  their  Refidence,  Urban;,  and 
Provinciates  (a).  If  we  would  take  the  cleared  and  mod 
compendious  Method,  we  muft  rank  them  according  to  the 
laft  DihnncYion,  and  defcri^e  in  Order  the  mod  remarkable 
of  the  Civu1  Offices  at  Home  and  Abroad.  But  it  will  be  ex- 
peeled,  that  we  firft  give  fome  Account  of  the  Perfons  that 
ftood  Candidates  for  thtfe  Honours.  '  They  borrowed  the  Name 
ta)  i.-jfuts  de  Magiftrat.  cap     . 
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of  Candidal  from  the  Toga  Candida,  in  which  they  Were  ha- 
bited at  the  Time  of  their  appearing  for  a  Place.  They  wore 
this  loole  Gown  open  and  ungirded, without  any  clofe  Gar- 
ment under  it;  which  fome  interpret  as  done  with  Defign 
.to  avoid  any  Sufpicion  the  People  might  have  of  Bribery  and 
Corruption  :  But  Plutarch  (a)  thinks  it  was  either  to  promote 
their  Interefr  the  better,  by  luing  in  fuch  an  humble  Habit; 
or  that  fuch  as  had  received  Wounds  in  the  Service  of  their 
Country,  might  the  more  eafily  demonftrate  thofe  Tokens 
of  their  Courage  and  Fidelity  ;  a  very  powerful  Way  of 
moving  the  Affections  of  the  People.  But  he  difallows  the 
Reafon  above-mentioned,  becauie  this  Cuftom  prevailed  in 
Rome  many  Ages  :  efore  Gifts  and  Prefents  had  any  Influence 
on  the  public  Suffrages;  a  Mifchief  to  which  he  attributes, 
in  a  great  Meafure,   the  Ruin  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Thev  declared  their  Pretentions  generally  about  a  Year 
before  the  Election;  all  which  Time  was  fpent  in  gaining 
and  fecuring  Friends.  For  this  Purpofe,  they  ufed  all 
the  Arts  of  Popularity,  making  thtir  Circuits  round  the 
City  very  often;  whence  the  Phraie,  Ambire  Magijlratum, 
had  its  Rife.  In  their  Walks,  they  took  the  meaneft  Perfons 
by  the  Hands;  and  not  only  ufed  the  more  familiar  Terms 
of  Father,  Brother,  Friend,  and  the  like,  but  called  them 
by  the:  own  proper  Names.  In  this  Service,  they  had  ufu- 
aily  a  Nomenclator,  or  Monitor,  to  affift  them;  who  whif- 
pered  every  Body's  Name  in  their  Ears.  For  though  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  of  a  Law  which  forbad  any  Candidate  to  make 
uie  of  a  Prompter  ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  obferves,  that 
Cato  the  Younger  was  the  only  Perfon  who  conformed  to  it, 
difcharging  me  whole  Bufinefs  by  the  Help  of  his  own  Me- 
mory [b). 

They  had  Reafon  to  be  very  nice  and  cautious  in  the  whole 
Method  of  their  Addrefs  and  Canvafs;  for  an  Affront,  or 
perhaps  a  Jeff,  put  upon  the  moft  inconfiderable  Fellow,  who 
was  Matter  ol  a  Vote,  might  fometimes  be  fo  far  refented 
by  the  Mob,  as  to  turn  the  Election  another  Way.  There  is 
a  particular  Story  told  of  Scipio  Najicat  which  may  confirm 
tli is  Remark:  When  he  appeared  for  the  Place  of  Curule 
Mdile  ;  and  was  making  his  Circuit  to  increafe  his  party, 
he  lighted  upon  an  honeft,  plain  Countryman, who  was  come 
to  Town,  to  give  his  Vote  among  the  reft,  and  finding,  as  he 
(hook  him  bv  the  Hand,  that  the  Flefh  was  very  hard  and 
callous,  Pry'th  e,  Friend)  (fa1  s  he)  do'fl  ufe  to  walk  upon  thy 
Hands?  The  Clown  was   fo  far  from   being  pleafed    with 

(«)  In  Coridan.  (*)  Pht.  in  Came  Utit.vf. 
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this  Piece  of  Wit,  that  he  complained  of  the  Affront,  and 
loft  the  Gentleman  the  Honour  which  he  fued  for. 

Such  Perfons  as  openly  favoured  their  Defigns,  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Names  of  Salutatores,  Deduflores,  and 
Sefiatores  (a).  The  firft  Sort  only  paid  their  Compliments  to 
them  at  their  Lodgings  in  the  Morning;  and  then  took  their 
Leave.  The  fecond  waited  upon  them  from  thence,  as  far  as- 
the  Forum.  The  laft  compofed  their  Retinue  through  the 
whole  Circuit.  Pliny  has  obliged  us  with  a  further  Remark, 
that  not  only  the  Perfon  who  flood  for  an  Office,  but  fome- 
times  too  the  mod  confiderable  Men  of  his  Party,  went 
about  in  the  fame  formal  Manner,  to  beg  Voices  in  his 
Behalf:  And  therefore  when  he  would  let  us  know  his  great 
Diligence  in  promoting  thelntereft  of  one  of  his  Friends,  he 
makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Phrafes  which  are  commonly  applied 
to  the  Candidates  themfelves  ;  as,  Ambire  dotnos,  Prenfare 
amicos,  Circumire  fationes  (b),  &c. 

The  Proceedings  in  the  Elections  will  fall  more  properlv  un- 
der the  Account  of  the  Aflemblies  where  they  were  managed. 

(a)  Rsjin.  lib.  7.  cap.  8.  (b)  Plin,  Epijh  lib.  2,   cap.  9. 


CHAP.     IV. 
Of  the    CONSUL  S. 

THE  Confular  Office  began  upon  the  Expulfion  of  the 
Tar  quins,  in  the  Year  of  the  City  244.  There  are  fe- 
veral  Derivations  given  of  the  Word;  that  of  Cicero,  a  Con- 
fulendo  (a),  is  generally  followed.  Their  Power  was  at 
firft  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Kings,  only  reftrained  by  Plura- 
lity of  Perfons,  and  Shortnefs  of  Time:  Therefore  Tully 
calls  it  Reg: urn  Imperium  (£),  and  Regia  Pot e fas  (c).  In  War 
they  commanded  in  Chief  over  Citizens  and  AfTociates; 
nor  were  they  lefs  abfolute  in  Peace,  having  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Senate  itfelf,  which  they  aftembled  or  difmifled 
at  their  Pleafure.  And  though  their  Authority  was  very  much 
impaired,  firft  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Empire;  yet  they  were 
ftill  employed  in  confulting  the  Senate,  adminiftring  Tuftice, 
managing  public  Games,  and  the  like;  and  had  the  Honour 
to  characterize  the  Year  by  their  own  Names. 

At   its   firft  Tnftitution    this  Hone  ur   was  confined   to  the 
Nobility;  but  in    the  Year  of  the  City  387,  the  Commons 
(fl)  dan  4e  leg.  lib.  3.         (h)  Ibid.         (<-)    Idem  dt  Fethitne  CcnfuLiu,. 
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obtained  the  Privilege  of  having  one  of  their  own  Body  al- 
ways an  Ailociate  in  this  Office.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
Populace  were  fo  powerful,  as  to  have  both  Confuls  chofe 
out  of  their  Order  ;  but  generally  fpeaking,  one  was  a  No- 
bleman, and  the  other  a  Commoner. 

No  Perfon  was  allowed  to  fue  for  this  Office,  unlefs  he 
was  prefentat  the  Election,  and  in  a  private  Station;  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  Civil  War  between  Pompey  and  Cafar\ 
as  has  been  already  obferved.  The  common  Age  required 
in  the  Candidates  was  forty-two  Years.  This  Cicero  himfelf 
acquaints  us  with,  if  we  allow  a  little  Scope  to  his  Way  of 
Speaking,  when  he  fays  that  Alexander  the  Great,  dying  in 
his  thirty-third  Year,  came  ten  Years.fhort  of  the  Confu- 
lar  Age  (a).  But  fomctimes  the  Pec  pie  difpenfed  with  this 
Law,  and  the  Emperors  took  very  little  Notice  of  the  Re- 
flraint. 

The  Time  of  the  Confuls  Government,  before  'Julius  C<e- 
far,  was  always  a  complete  Year:  But  he  brought  up  aCuf- 
tom  of  fubftituting  Confuls  at  any  Time  for  a  Month  or  more, 
according  as  hepleafed.  Yet  the  Confuls,  who  were  admitted 
thefirft  of  January,  denominated  the  Year,  and  had  the  Title 
of  Ortlinarii ;  the  others  being  flyled  Svjfefli  (/>). 

The  chief  Ornaments  and  Marks  of  theii  Authority  were 
the  white  Robe  edged  with  Purple,  called  Pr atexta  ;  which 
in  After-times  they  changed  for  the  Toga  Palmata,  or  Piffay 
before  proper  only  to  fuch  Perfons  as  had  been  honoured  with 
a  Triumph  ;  and  the  twelve  Lienors,  who  went  before  one  of 
them  one  Month,  and  the  other  the  next,  carrying  the  Fafces 
and  the  Securis,  which,  though  Valerius  Poplicola  took  away 
from  the  Fafces,  yet  it  was  foon  after  added  again. 

Their  Authority  was  equal;  only  in  fome  Imaller  Matters, 
he  had  the  Precedency,  according  to  the  Valerian  Law,  who 
was  oldefl  ;  and  he,  according  to  the  Julian  Law,  who  had 
moft  Children. 

(«)  Vid.  Cicertn.  YMli'p.  5.  (h)  Vide  Dio.  lib.  43.  Sueton.  in  Ju/i),  cap. 
*6>  &<•"• 
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CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  Dictator  and  his  Mafler  of  Horfe. 

TH  E  Office  of  Diclator  was  of  very  early  Original : 
For  the  Latins  entering  into  a  Confederacy  againft, 
Rome  to  fupport  Tar  qui  n\  Caufe  after  his  Expulfion,  the 
Senate  were  under  great  Apprehenfions  of  Danger,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Difficulty  they  found  in  procuring  Levies  to  op- 
pofe  them :  While  the  poorer  Commons,  who  had  been 
forced  to  run  themfelves  into  Debt  with  the  Patricians, 
abfolutely  refufed  to  lift  themfelves,  unlefs  an  Order  of  Se- 
nate might  pafs  for  a  general  Remiflion.  Now  the  Power 
of  Life  and  Death  being  lately  taken  from  the  Con f u Is  by 
the  Valerian  Law,  and  Liberty  given  for  an  Appeal  from 
them  to  the  People,  they  could  not  compel  any  Body  to  take 
up  Anns.  Upon  this  Account  they  found  it  necefTary  to 
create  a  Magistrate,  who  for  fix  Months  mould  rule  with 
abfulute  Authority  even  above  the  Laws  themfelves.  The 
firft  Perfon  chofen  to  this  Honour,  was  Titus  hargius  Fla- 
vins, about  A.  U.  C.  2^3,   or  255  (a). 

This  fupreme  Officer  was  called  Diflator,  either  becaufe 
he  was  Diclus,  named  of  the  Conful ;  or  elfe  from  his 
dictating  and  commanding  what  mould  be  done  (b).  Though 
we  fometimes  meet  with  the  naming  of  a  Diflator  upon  a 
fmaller  Account,  as  for  holding  the  C  mitia  for  the  Election 
of  Confuls,  the  Celebration  of  public  Games,  the  fixing  the 
Nail  upon  Jove's  Temple,  (which  they  called  clavum  pangere, 
and  which  was  ufed  in  the  Times  of  primitive  Ignorance,  to 
reckon  the  Number  of  the  Years,  and  in  the  Times  of  latter 
Superstition , for  the  averting  or  driving  away  Pertilences  and 
Seditions)  and  the  like  ;  yet  the  true  and  proper  Diclaior 
was  he,  who  had  been  inverted  with  this  Honour  upon  the 
Occafion  of  a  dangerous  War,  Sedition,  or  any  fuch  Emer- 
gency as  required  a  fudden  and  abfolute  Command  (r). 
And  therefore  he  was  not  chofen  with  the  ufual  Formalities, 
but  only  named  in  the  Night,  vivd  voce,  by  the  Conful  (d), 
and  confirmed  by  the  Divination  from  Birds  (e).  The 
Time  affigned  for  the  Duration  of  this  Office  was  never 
lengthened,  except  out  of  mere  NeceOtty  :  And  as  for  the 
perpetual  Diclatorpips  of  Sylla  and  Julius  C<efar,  they   are 

(a)  Dicnyf.  Ar.tiq.  lib.  5.  Liv.  lib.  z.     (/>)  Ibid,    (<-)  Lipf,  de  Magifirat.  cap. 
17.     (</)  Liv,  lib.  4,     (e)  Citera  ds  Leg.  lib.  3, 

con- 
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confefTed  to  have  been  notorious  Violations  of  the  Laws  of 
their  Country.  There  were  two  other  Confinements  which 
the  Dictator  was  obliged  to  obferve.  Firfl,  he  was  never  to 
ftir  out  of  Italy ,  for  Fear  he  fhould  take  Advantage  of  the 
Diftance  of  the  Place,  to  attempt  any  Thing  againft  the 
common  Liberty  (a).  Befides  this,  he  was  always  to  march 
on  Foot ;  only  upon  Account  of  a  tedious  or  fudden  Expe- 
dition, he  formally  afked  leave  of  the  People  to  ride  (b). 
But  letting  ailde  thefe  Reflraints,  his  Power  was  moft  ab- 
folute.  He  might  proclaim  War,  levy  Forces,  lead  them 
out,  or  difband  them,  without  any  Confutation  had  with 
the  Senate:  He  could  punifh  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  from  his 
Judgment  lay  no  Appeal  (c)  ;  at  lead  not  till  in  latter  Times. 
To  make  the  Authority  of  his  Charge  more  awful,  he  had 
always  twenty  four  Bundles  of  Rods,  and  as  many  Axes, 
carried  before  him  in  public,  if  we  will  believe  Plutarcfy 
(d)  and  Polybius  (.?).  Though  Livy  attributes  the  firfl:  Rife 
of  this  Cuftom  to  Sylla  {/).  Nor  was  he  only  inverted  with 
the  joint  Authority  of  both  the  Confuls  ;  (whence  the  Gre- 
cians called  him  Aicw^t©-  or  Double  Conful ;)  but  during 
his  Adminiflration,  all  other  Magistrates  ceafed,  except  the 
Tribunes,  and  left  the  whole  Government  intruded  in  his 
Hands  (g). 

This  Office  had  the  Repute  to  be  the  only  Safeguard  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  Times  of  Danger,  four  hundred 
Years  together  :  Till  Sylla  and  Cctfar  having  converted  it 
into  a  Tyranny,  and  rendered  the  very  Name  odious,  upon 
the  Murder  of  the  latter,  a  Decree  paffed  in  the  Senate, 
to  forbid  the  Ufe  of  it  upon  any  Account  whatever  for  the 
future  (h). 

The  firft  Thing  the  Dictator  did,  was  to  chufe  a  Magijler- 
Equitum,  or  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  (he  himfelf  being  in  an? 
tient  Times,  by  a  more  general  Name  termed  Magijler 
Populi),  who  was  to  be  his  Lieutenant  General  in  the  Ar- 
my, but  could  act  nothing  without  his  exprefs  Order.  Yet 
in  the  War  with  Hannibal,  when  the  flow  Proceeding  of 
Fabius  Max imus  created  a  Sufpicion  in  the  Commons,  they 
voted,  that  Minutius,  his  Mafler  of  the  Horfe,  mould  have 
an  equal  Authority  with  Fabius  himfelf,  and  be,  as  it  were 
another  Dictator  (ij.  The  like  was  afterwards  practifed  in 
the  fame  War  upon  the  Defeat  at  Cannes,  when  the  Dictator, 
M.  Junius,  being  with  the  Army,  Fabius  Buteo  was  chcfen 
a  fecond  Dictator  at  Rome,  to  create  new    Senators  for  the 


(a)  Dio.  Hijl.  lib.  36.  (b)  Pint.  in  Fab.  Max.  (c)  Dionvf.  Antiq.  lib.  8.  (4) 
tn  Fab.  Max.  [e)  Hifl.  lib.  3.  (/)  Epitom.  lib.  89.  [g)  Hut.  in  Fab.  Max. 
(/)  Dio.  lib.  44.     Afpian.  lib.  3.     (*')  Plutarch,  in  Fab.  Max.  Polybius  lib.  3. 

fupplying 
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Supplying  of  their  Places  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Battle  : 
Though  as  foon  as  ever  the  Ceremony  was  over,  he  im- 
mediately laid  down  his  Command,  and  acted  as  a  private 
Perfon  (a). 

There  was  another  Expedient  ufed  in  Cafes  of  extreme 
Emergency,  much  like  this  Cuftom  of  creating  a  Diclator\ 
and  that  was,  to  inveft  the  Confuls,  and  fometimes  the 
other  chief  Magiftrates,  as  the  Praetors,.  Tribunes,  tsfr. 
■with  an  abfolute  and  uncontroulable  Power.  This  was 
performed  by  that  (hort  yet  full  Decree  of  the  Senate,  Dent 
operant  Confides,  &cc.  ne  quid  Detriment  capiat  Refpublica. 
Let  the  Confuls,  &c.  take  care  that  the  Commonwealth fujfer 
no  Damage. 

(«)  Plutarch  ibid. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of    the    PRiETOR  S, 

THE  Original  of  this  Office,  inftituted  in  the  YearoF 
the  City  389,  was  owing  to  tv.'o  Occafions :  Partly 
becaufe  the  Confuls,  being  very  often  wholly  taken  up  with 
foreign  Wars,  found  the  Want  Cn  fome  Perfon  to  admini- 
fler  Juftice  in  the  City  ;  and  partly  becaufe  the  Nobility, 
having  loft  their  Appropriation  of  the  Confulfhip,  were 
ambitious  of  procuring  to  themfelves  fome  new  Honour  in 
its  Room  (a).  At  the  firft,  only  one  was  created,  taking  his 
Name  a  pracundo  ;  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  moft  of  the 
old  Latins  called  their  Commanders  Pratores :  And  the  Con- 
fuls are  fuppofed  to  have  ufed  that  Title  at  their  firft  Infti  | 
tution.  A.  U.  C.  501.  another  Prator  was  added  ;  and  then 
one  of  them  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  prefcrving  of 
Juftice  among  the  Citizens,  with  the  Name  of  Prator  Ur- 
banus,  while  the  other  appointed  Judges  in  all  Matters  re- 
lating to  Foreigners.  But  upon  the  taking  in  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  A.  U.  C.  520,  two  more  Praetors  were  created,  to 
aflift  the  Confuls  in  the  Government  of  the  Provinces  ;  and  as 
many  more  upon  the  entire  Conqucft  of  Spain,  A.  U.  C. 
551.  Sylla  encrcafed  the  Number  to  eight ;  Julius  Co- fur  firft 
to  ten,  and  then  to  fixteen  ;  the  fecond  Triumviri,  after  an 
extravagant  Manner,  to  fixty-four. 

(<j)  Vide  Liv.  lib.  7.  circa  P>  incif. 

After 
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After  this,  forrfetimes  we  meet  with  twelve  Praters,  fome" 
times  ftxteen  or  eighteen  ;  but  in  the  Declenfion  of  the  Em" 
piic  they  fell  as  low  again  as  three. 

When  the  Number  of  the  Prators  was  thus  encreafed, 
and  the  Quar/liones,  or  Enquiries  into  Crimes,  made  perpe- 
tual, and  not  committed  to  Officers  chofen  upon  fuch  Oc- 
cafions,  the  Praetor  Urbamts  (and,  as  Lipjius  thinks,  the 
Prcztor  Peregrinus,)  undertook  the  Cognizance  of  private 
Caufes,  and  the  other  Prcztors  that  of  Crimes.  The  latter 
therefore  were  fometimes  called  ^uafiiores,  quiaquarebant de 
Crimine;  the  fir  ft;  barely  jus  dicebat.  Here  we  mud  obferve 
the  Difference  between  jus  dicere,  and  judicare;  the  former 
relates  to  the  Prator,  and  fignifies  no  more  than  the  allow- 
ing an  Action,  and  granting  Judices  for  determining  the 
Controverfy  ;  the  other  is  the  proper  Office  of  the  Judices 
allowed  by  the  Prator,  and  denotes  the  a£tual  hearing  and 
deciding  of  a  Caufe  [a). 

(a)  P.  Manut.  de  leglhus,  p.  825. 


CHAP.     VJ. 
Of  the  CENSOR  S. 

TH  E  CertfuSi  or  Survey  of  the  Roman  Citizens  and 
their  Eftates  (from  Cenfco,  to  rate,  or  value)  was  in- 
troduced by  Servius  Tullius,  the  fixth  King,  but  without 
the  Aflignment  of  any  particular  Officer  to  manage  it :  And 
therefore  he  took  the  Trouble  upon  himfelf,  and  made  it  a 
Part  of  the  Regal  Duty.  Upon  the  Expulfion  of  the  Tar  quinsy 
the  Bufinefs  fell  to  the  Confuls,  and  continued  in  their  Carej 
till  their  Dominions  grew  To  large  as  to  give  them  no  Leifure 
for  its  Performance.  Upon  this  Account,  it  was  wholly 
omitted  feventeen  Years  together,  till  A.  U.  C.  31 1,  when 
they  found  the  Neceffity  of  a  new  Magiftracy  for  that  Em- 
ployment, and  thereupon  created  two  Cenfors :  Their  Office 
was  to  continue  five  Years,  becaufe  every  fifth  Year  the 
the  general  Survey  of  the  People  ufed  to  be  performed  : 
But  when  they  grew  to  be  the  meft  confiderable  Perfons  in 
the  State,  for  Fear  they  fhould  abufe  their  Authority,  A.  U.  C. 
420,  a  Law  pafled,  by  which  their  Place  Avas  confined  to  a 
Year  and  a  half;  and  therefore,  for  the  future,  though  they 
were  elected  every  five  Years,  yet  they  continued  to  hold  the 
Honour  no  longer  than  the  Time  prefixed  by  that  Law. 

After 
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After  the  fecond  Punick  War  they  were  alwavs  created 
out  of  fuch  Perfons  as  had  been  Confuls,  though  it  fome- 
times  happened  other  wife  before.  Their  Station  was  reck- 
oned more  honourable  than  the  Confulftup,  though  their 
Authority,  in  Matters  of  State,  was  not  fo  confiderable. 
And  the  Badges  of  the  two  Officers  were  the  fame;  only 
that  the  Cenfors  were  not  allowed  the  Liclors  to  walk  before 
them,  as  the  Confab  had. 

Lipfnis  divides  the  Duty  of  the  Cenfors  into  two  Heads  • 
the  Survey  of  the  People,  and  the  Cenfure  of  Manners! 
As  to  the  former,  they  took  an  exact  Account  of  the 
Eftates  and  Goods  of  every  Perfon,  and  accordingly  divided 
the  People  into  their  proper  Gaffes  and  Centuries.  Befides 
this,  they  took  care  of  the  public  Taxes,  and  made  Laws 
in  Reference  to  them.  They  were  Infpe&ors  of  the  public 
Buildings  and  Ways,  and  defrayed  the  Charges  of  fuch 
Sacrifices  as  were  made  upon  the  common  Account. 

With  Refpecl  to  the  latter  Part  of  their  Office,  they  had 
the  Power  to  punifh  an  Immorality  in  any  Perfon,  of  what 
Order  foever.   The  Senators  they  might  expel 
the  Houfe;  which  was  done  by  omitting  fuch  Senatu  cjicere. 
a  Perfon,  when  they  called  over  the  Names. 
The    Equites  they  punifhed  by  taking   away  Equum  adimere. 
the  Horje  allowed  them  at  the  public  Charge. 
The  Commons  they  might  either  remove  from  Tribu  mover e. 
a  higher  Tribe  to  a  lefs  honourable;  or  quite 
difable  them  to  give  their  Votes  in  the  Affem-  In    C<erit:im 
blies  ;  or  fet  a  Fine  upon  them  to  be  paid  to     Tabula/  re- 
the  Treafury.     And  fometimes  when  a  Sena-    ferre,  et  <e- 
tor,  or Eques,  had  been  guilty  of  any  notori-     rarium  fa- 
ous  Irregularity,  he  fuffered  two  of  thelc  Pu-     cere. 
nifhments,  or  all  three  at  once. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Cenfor's  public  Bufinefs  was 
performed  every  fifth  Year;  when,  after  the  Survey  of  the 
People,  and  Inquifition  into  their  Manners,  taken  antientfy 
in  the  Forum,  and  afterwards  in  the  Villa  Publico,  the  Cen- 
fori  made  a  folemn  Lujl ration,  or  expiatory  Sacrifice,  in  the 
Name  of  all  the  People.  The  Sacrifice  coofifted  of  a  Sow,  a 
Sheep,  and  a  Bui!,  whence  it  took  the  Name  oiSuoveiaurilia. 
The  Ceremony  of  performing  it  they  called  Luflrum 
condere;  and  upon  this  Account  the  Space  of  five  Year; 
came  to  be  figrufied  by  the  Y,  crd  Luflrum* 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  that  if  one  of  the  Cenfors  died,  no 
Body  was  fubftituted  in  his  Room  till  the  next  Luflrum,  and 
his  Partner  was  obliged  to  quit  his  Office  ;  becaufethe  Death 
of  a  Cenfor  happened  jufl  before  thefackingof  Romeby  the 
Gauls,  and  was  ever  after  accounted  highly  ominous  and 
unfortunate  (a). 

This  Office  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  Time  of  the 
Kmperors,  who  performed  the  fame  Duty  at  their  Pleafure  : 
And  the  Flavian  Family,  i.  e.  Vefpajian  and  his  Sons,  took  a 
Pride  (as  Nlr.lValker  (/>)  obferves)  to  be  called  Cenfors,  and 
put  this  among  their  other  Titles  upon  their  Coins.  Decius 
the  Emperor  entered  on  a  Defign  of  reftoring  the  Honour  to 
a  particular  Magiftrate,  as  heretofore,  but  without  Succefs  (r). 

[a)  Fide  Liv.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  Plut .  Probl.  59.  (b)  of  Coins  and  Medals,  (e)  Vidt 
Trebell.  Poll,  in  Decio. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Of   the    QJJ  JE  S  T  O  R  & 

TH  E  Original  of  the  ghiaflors  (d  quarendo,  from  get* 
ting  in  the  Revenues  of  the  State)  Dionyjius  (a)  and 
Livy  (I)  place  about  A.  U.  C.  269.  Plutarch  indeed,  with 
fome  fmall  Difference,  refers  their  Inftitution  to  the  Time  of 
Valerius  Poplicola,  when  he  allotted  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
for  the  Treafury  (to  which  Ufe  it  always  ferved  afterwards,) 
and  granted  the  People  the  Liberty  of  choofing  two  young 
Men  for  the  Treafurers  (c).  This  was  the  whole  Number 
at  the  Beginning  :  Eut  afterwards,  two  others  were  created, 
A.U.C.  332,  to  take  care  of  the  Payment  of  the  Armies 
abroad,  of  the  felling  Plunder  and  Booty,  tffc.  For  which 
Purpofe  they  generally  accompanied  the  Confuls  in  their  Ex- 
peditions; and  upon  this  Account  were  diftinguiihed  from 
the  other  §hueflors,  by  the  Name  of  Peregrini,  and  gave 
them  Occafion  to  aflume  the  Title  of  Urbani.  This  Num- 
ber continued  till  the  entire  Conquefl  of  Italy ;  and  then  it 
■was  again  doubled,  A.  U.  C.  439.  The  four  that  were  now 
added,  had  their  Refidence  with  the  Proconfuls  and  Proprie- 
tors in  the  Provinces,  where  they  employed  themfelves  in  regu- 
lating the  Taxes  and  Cuftoms  due  from  thence  to  the  State. 

(a)  Lib.  8.     {b)  Lib.  3.     (<?)  Plut.  in  PopliccL 

Sylla 
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Sylla  the  Diflalcr,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  (a),  created  twenty 
Gfutfflcr:  to  fill  up  the  Senate;  and  Dio  (b)  mentions  the  cre- 
ating of  forty  by  Julius  C<tfar  upon  the  fame  Defign. 

The  chief  Offices  of  the  G)u<zJlors  were  the  receiving,  lodg- 
ing, and  attending  Ambaffadors;  and  keeping  the  Decrees 
of  the  Senate  was  appointed  them  by  Auguftus  (c),  which  be- 
fore had  been  under  the  Care  of  the  Mdiles  and  Tribunes. 

From  hence  came  the  two  Offices  of  Hue  for  Principis,  or 
Augufli,  called  fomctimes  Candidatus  Priticipis,  defcribed  by 
Briffonius  (d),  and  refcmbling  the  Office  of  our  Secretary  of 
State  ;  and  Qnceflor  Pulatii,  inflituted  by  Conflantine  the  Great ; 
anfwering  inmoft  Refpefts  to  our  Lord  Chancellor.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  make  a  Diflinclion  of  Offices ;  the 
Quajlores Candidaii  being  honoured  by  Confantine  with  the 
new  Title  of  Huaflores  Palatii,  and  admitted  to  greater 
Trull,  and  more  important  Bufinefsff). 

The  §htaflorpMp  was  the  firfl  Office  any  Perfon  could  bear 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  might  be  undertaken  at  the  Age 
of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  Years. 

(c)  Anna],  lib.  r.  (h)  lib.  43,  (c)  Dio.  lib.  54.  (</)  SehSl.  Antiquitat.  lib. 
I.  cap.  16.     (t)  t'iJ.  Notit.  Dignilat.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  73. 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People. 

THIS  Office  owes  its  Origin  to  a  Quarrel  between  the 
Nobility  and  Commons,  about  A.  U.  C.  260;  when  the 
latter  making  a  Defection,  could  not  be  reduced  into  Order, 
till  they  had  obtained  the  Privilege  of  chufing  fome  Magi- 
strates out  of  their  own  Body,  for  the  Defence  of  their  Li- 
berties, and  to  interpofe  in  all  Grievances  and  Impofitions  of 
their  Superiors  (a).  At  firfl:  only  two  were  elected  ;  but  three 
more  were  foon  added ;  and  about  A.  U.  C.  297,  the  Number 
was  made  up  ten,  which  continued  ever  after. 

Their  Authority  was  extraordinary;  for,  tho'  at  firfl  they 
pretended  only  to  be  a  Sort  of  Protectors  of  the  Commons,  and 
Redreffcrs  of  public  Grievances,  yet  afterwards  they  uiurped 
the  Power  of  doing  aim  oft  whatever  they  pleafed,  having 
the  Populace  to  back-  and  fupport  them  :  And  therefore 
they  affembled  the  People,  preferred  Laws,  mads  Decrees, 
and  executed   them   on   the    Magistrates    themfelves ;    and 

(a)  hdeDionyf.  lib.  6.     Liv.  lib.  2.  &c. 

L    *  fome- 
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fometimes  commanded  the  very  Confuls  to  be  carried  to  Pri- 
fon  ;  and  were  the  Authors  of  greater  Animofities  between 
the  Nobles  and  Commons,  than  they  were  at  fir  ft  created  to 
appeafe. 

That  which  gained  them  the  greateft  Security,  was  their 
Repute  of  being  Sacrofanfli  ,which  they  confirmed  by  a  Law: 
So  that  it  was  reckoned  the  higheft  Impiety  to  offer  them 
the  leaft  Injury,  or  even  interrupt  them  when  they  were 
fpeaking.  Their  interpofing  in  Matters  determined  by  the 
Senate,  or  other  Magiftrates,  was  called  Intercejfio,  and  was 
performed  by  {landing  up,  and  pronouncing  only  one  Word, 
VETO. 

As  for  the  Enfigns  of  their  Office,  they  had  no  Pratexta, 
Lifiors,  or  Cttrule  Chair;  and  only  a  Sort  of  Beadle,  whom 
they  called  Viator,   went  before  them. 

Sylla  the  Diflator  was  the  firft  who  dared  put  a  Stop  to 
the  Encroachments  of  the  Tribunes;  but  they  foon  recovered 
their  Power,  till  the  Time  of  the  Emperors,  who  left  them 
very  little  but  the  Name  and  Shadow  of  Magiftrates :  This 
they  effected  by  feveral  Means,  particularly  by  obliging  the 
People  to  confer  the  fame  Power  and  Authority  on  them- 
felves:  Whence  they  were  called  Tribunitid  Poteflate  donati  : 
For  they  could  not  be  directly  Tribuni,  unlefs  their  Family 
had  been  Plebeian. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  the    'JE  D  I  L  E  S. 

THE  Commons  had  nofooner  prevailed  with  the  Senate 
to  confirm  the  Office  of  Tribunes,  but  they  obtained 
farther  the  Privilege  to  chufe  yearly,  out  of  their  own  Body, 
two  more  Officers,  to  afiift  thofe  Magiftrates  in  the  Difcharge 
of  fome  particular  Services  (a),  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
Care  of  public  Edifices,  whence  they  borrowed  their  Name. 
Roftnus,'  for  Diftinction's  Sake,  calls  them  JEdiles  Plebis. 
Befides  the  Duty  mentioned  above,  they  had  feveral  other 
Employments  of  leffer  Note  ;  as  to  attend  on  the  Tribunes 
of  the  People,  and  to  judge  fome  inferior  Caufes  by  their 
Deputation;  to  rectify  the  Weights  and  Meafures,  prohibit 
unlawful  Games,  and  the  like. 

A.  U.  C.  389,  two  more  Mdiles  were  elected  out  of  the 
Nobility,  to  infpect  the  public  Games  (b).  They  were  called 
Aldila  Curules,   becaufe  they  had  the  Honour  of  ufing  the 

(a)  Fid.  Dienyf.  lib.  6.  {i)  Lit),  lib.  6.  &  7. 

Sella 
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Sella  Curulis ;  the  Name  of  which  is  generally  derived  a  cur- 
ru  (a),  becaufe  they  fat  upon  it  as  they  rode  in  their  Chari- 
ots ;  but  Lipjius  fancies  it  owes  its  Name,  as  well  as  its  In- 
vention, to  the  Curetes,  a  People  of  the  Sabines, 

The  Ciirule  JEdiles,  befides  their  proper  Office,  were  to 
take  care  of  the  Building  and  Reparation  of  Temples,  The  - 
atres,  Baths,  and  other  noble  Structures ;  and  were  appoint- 
ed Judges  in  all  Cafes  relating  to  the  Selling  or  Exchanging 
of  Eftates. 

"Julius  Cafar,  A.  U.  C.  710.  added  two  more  AZdiles  out  of 
the  Nobility,  with  the  Title  of  AZdiles  Cereales,  from  Ceres  ; 
becaufe  their  Bufinefs  was  to  infpeft  the  public  Stores  of 
Corn  and  other  Provifions ;  to  fupervife  all  the  Commodi- 
ties expofed  in  the  Markets,  and  to  punifli  Delinquents  in 
all  Matters  concerning  buying  and  felling  (b). 

(a)  Vide/4.  Gell.  lib.  3.  cap.  18.        (£)  Vide  Din.  lib.  43.  &t  Pompon .  lib.  2. 
F.  de  Orig.  juris. 


CHAP.     XL 

0//feDECEMVIR  I. 

A  Bout  the  Year  of  Rome  291,  the  People  thinking  them- 
felves  highly  wronged,  that  though  they  had  freed 
themfelves  from  the  Government  of  the  Kings,  yet  the 
whole  Decifion  of  Equity  and  Juftice  mould  lie  in  the  Breaft 
of  the  fupreme  Magiftrates,  without  any  written  Statute 
to  direct  them;  propofed  to  the  Senate  by  their  Tribunes, 
that  {landing  Laws  might  be  made  for  the  Government 
of  the  City.  The  Affair  was  in  Sufpenfe  feveral  Years ;  at 
lafl:  it  was  concluded  to  fend  AmbafTadors  to  Athens,  and  other 
Grecian  Cities,  to  make  Collections  from  the  befl:  of  their' 
Conftitutions  for  the  Service  of  their  Country  in  the  new 
Defign.  Upon  the  Return  of  the  Commifiioners,  the  7W- 
bunes  claiming  the  Promife  of  the  Senate,  to  allow  them  a 
new  Magiflracy  for  putting  the  Project,  in  Execution,  it 
was  agreed,  that  ten  Men  out  of  the  chief  Senators  mould  be 
elected:  That  their  Power  mould  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
Kings,  or  Confuls,  for  a  whole  Year  :  And,  that  in  the  mean 
Time,  all  other  Offices  mould  ceafe.  The  Decemviri  hav- 
ing now  taken  the  Government  upon  them,  agreed  that  only 
one  of  them  mould  at  any  Time  enjoy  the  Fafces  and  other 
Confular  Ornaments,  mould  aflemble  the  Senate,  confirm 
Decrees,  and  act  in  all  Refpecls  as  fuprsme  Magiftrate.  To 

L  2  this 
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this  Hortonr  they  were  to  fucceed  by  Turns,  till  the  Year 
was  expired  ;  and  the  reft  were  obliged  to  differ  very  little 
in  their  Habits  from  private  Perfons,  to  give  the  People  the 
lefs  Sufpicion  of  Tyranny  and  a'ofolute  Government. 

Having  drawn  up  a  Model  from  fuch  Laws  as  had  been 
brought  from  Gre ece,  and  the  Cuftoms  of  their  own  Coun- 
try, they  expofed  it  to  the  public  View  in  ten  Tables,  Liber- 
ty being  given  for  any  Perfon  to  make  Exceptions.  Upon  the 
general  Approbation  of  the  Citizens,  a  Decree  paffed  for  the 
Ratification  of  the  new  Laws,  which  was  performed  in  the 
Prefence  of  the  Priefts  and  Augurs,  in  a  mod  folemn  and  re- 
ligious Manner. 

This  Year  being  expired,  a  farther  Continuance  of  this 
Office  was  voted  neceffary,  becaufe  fomething  feemed  to  be 
ftill  wanting  for  perfecting  of  the  Defign.  The  Decern- 
inri,  who  had  procured  themfelves  the  Honour  in  the  new 
Election,  quickly  abufed  their  Authority;  and  under  Pre- 
tence of  reforming  the  Commonwealth,  fhewed  themfelves 
the  greatefl  Violators  of  Juftice  and  Honefly.  Two  more 
Tables  indeed  they  added  to  the  firft,  and  fo  feemed  to  have 
anfwered  the  Intent  of  their  Inftitution  :  Yet  they  not  only 
kept  their  Office  the  remaining  Part  of  that  Year,  but  ufurp- 
ed  it  again  the  next,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Approbati- 
on of  the  Senate,  or  People.  And  though  there  was  an  At- 
tempt made  for  putting  a  Stop  to  their  Tyranny;  yet  they 
maintained  their  Power,  till  an  Action  of  their  chief  Leader 
Afpius  gave  a  final  Ruin  to  their  Authority:  For  he,  falling 
in  Love  with  Virginia,  the  Daughter  of  a  Plebeian,  and  pro- 
fecuting  his  Paffion  by  fuch  unlawful  Means,  astocaufe  the 
killing  of  her  by  her  own  Father,  (the  Story  of  which  is  told 
at  large  by  Livy),  gave  an  Occafion  to  a  Mutiny  in  the  Ar- 
my, and  a  general  Diflike  through  the  whole  City;  So  that 
it  was  agreed  in  the  Senate,  to  let  the  fame  Form  of  Govern- 
ment return,which  was  in  Force  at  the  Creation  of  the  De- 
cemviri (a  J. 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  3.    Disnjf.  lib.  8. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons  being  invejled  ivitb 
Confular  Dignity  and  Power. 

UPON  the  Conclufion  of  the  Decemvirate,  the  firft 
Confuh  that  were  defied,  appearing  much  to  favour 
the  Commons,  gained  fuch  an  Afcendency  in  the  State, 
that  within  three  Years,  they  had  the  Confidence  to 
petition  for  the  Privilege  of  being  made  capable  of  the 
Confulfhip,  which  had  been  hitherto  denied  them.  The 
Patricians  violently  oppofed  this  Requtft,  having  the 
appearance  to  ruin  their  Honour  and  Authority,  and  to 
bring  all  Perfons,  of  whatever  Quality,  upon  the  fame 
Level.  But  a  War  breaking  out  at  the  fame  Time  in 
the  Confederate  Countries,  which  the  Romans  were  ob- 
liged to  aflift,  the  Confuls,  by  Reafon  of  the  DifTentions 
upon  this  Account  in  the  City,  could  not  with  all  their 
Diligence  procure  any  Levies  to  be  made,  becaufe  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  Commons  oppofed  all  their  Orders,  and  would 
let  no  Soldiers  be  enlifled,  until  their  Petition  had  been  can- 
vaffed  in  the  Senate,  In  this  Exigency  the  Fathers  were 
called  together;  and  after  the  Affairs  had  been  a  long  Time 
debated  with  great  Heat  and  Tumult,  at  laft  formed  this 
Expedient;  that  three  Magiflrates  mould  be  elected  from 
each  Order,  who  being  inverted  with  the  whole  Confular 
Power,  at  the  End  of  the  Year,  it  mould  be  in  the  Power 
of  the  Senate  and  People  to  have  that  Office,  or  Confuls  for 
the  following  Year. 

Both  Parties  readily  embraced  this  Propofal,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  an  Election  ;  where,  though  the  whole  Defign 
had  been  only  to  increafe  the  Honour  of  the  Commons, 
yet  when  the  Matter  came  to  be  put  to  the  Vote,  they 
chofe  none  of  that  Order  to  the  new  Magiftracy,  but  con- 
ferred the  Honour  on  three  of  the  moft  eminent  Patricians, 
with  the  Title  of  Tribuni  Miliium  Confular i  Pot efl ate,  about 
A.  U.  C.  310. 

The  firft  Tribunes  having  held  their  Dignity  no  longer  than 
feventy  Days,  were  obliged  to  quit  it,  by  Reafon  that  the  Au- 
gurs had  difcovered  fome  Flaw  in  their  Election  *  and  fo  the 
Government  returned  to  its   former  Courfe,  the    Supreme 
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Command  refling  in  the  Hands  of  the  Confals  {a).  After- 
wards they  were  fome  Years  chofen,and  fome  Years  paffed 
by,  having  rifen  from  three  to  fix,  and  afterwards  to  eight, 
and  the  Plebeians  being  admitted  to  a  Share  in  the  Honour; 
till  about  A.  U.  C.  388,  they  were  intirely  laid  afide. 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  4.     Dionyf.  lib.  II. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

Civil  Officers  oflefs  Note,  or  of  lefs  frequent  Occurrence 
in  Authors,  together  with  the  public  Servants. 

THERE  are  feveral  Officers  not  yet  mentioned,  who 
deferve  little  more  than  to  be  named;  fome  by  Rea- 
fon  of  their  low  Station  in  the  Commonwealth,  others  be- 
caufe  they  are  very  feldom  mentioned  in  our  Clajpcs.  Among 
whom  we  may  take  notice  of  thefe  that  follow. 

Interrex,  the  fupreme  Magiftrate,  who  governed  between 
the  Death  of  one  King,  and  the  Election  of  another.  This 
Office  was  taken  by  Turns  by  \ht  Senators,  continuing  in  the 
Hands  of  every  Man  five  Days  (a),  or,  if  we  may  credit  Plu- 
tarch (b),  only  twelve  Hours  at  a  Time.  We  fometimes 
meet  with  an  Interrex  under  the  Confular  Government, 
created  to  hold  Affemblies,  when  the  ordinary  Magiflrates 
were  either  abfent,  or  difabled  to  acl:  by  Reafon  of  their 
undue  Election. 

Tribunut,  or  Prafeclus  Celerum;  the  Captain  of  Romulus's 
Life-Guard  ;  which  confided  of  three  hundred  of  the  ftoutefl 
young  Men,  and  of  the  bed  Families  in  the  City,  under  the 
Name  of  Celeres,  or  Light-Horfe.  After  the  Expulfion  of 
the  Kings,  the  Magijler  Equitum  held  the  fame  Place  and 
Command  under  the  Dictators,  and  the  Prafeclus  Pratorio 
under  the  Emperors. 

Prafeclus  Urbis  ;  a  Sort  of  Mayor  of  the  City,  created  by 
Augitflus,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Favourite  Maecenas,  upon 
whom  firft  he  conferred  that  Honour  (c).  He  was  to  pre- 
cede all  other  City  Magiflrates,  having  Power  to  receive 
Appeals  from  the  inferior  Courts,  and  to  decide  almoft  all 
Caufes*v/ithin   the  Limits  of  Rome,  or  an   hundred    Miles 

'a)  Dicr.yJ.  i.  %,  Liv.  1.  I.     (b)  h  Numa.     (c)  Dio.  1.  51.  Tacit.  Annal.  4,  5. 

round. 
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round.  Before  this,  there  was  fometimes  a  Prcefcdus  Urbis 
created,  when  the  Kings  or  greater  Officers  were  abient 
.from  the  City,  to  adminifter  Juftice  in  their  Room  (a). 

Prafefius  Mrarii :  An  Officer  chofe  from  fuch  Perfons  as 
had  difcharged  the  Office  of  Prator,  by  AuguJIus,  to  fuper- 
vife  and  regulate  the  public  Fund,  which  he  raifed  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Army  (/<).  This  Project  was  revived 
by  feveral  of  his  Succeffors. 

Prtefcclns  Pratorio  :  Created  by  the  fame  Emperor,  to  com- 
mand the  Pratorian  Cohorts,  or  his  Life-Guard,  who  bor- 
rowed their  Name  from  the  Pratorium,  or  General's 
Tent,  all  Commanders  in  Chief  being  antiently  fti'ed  Prte- 
tores.  His  Office  anfwered  to  that  of  the  Magijler  Equitum 
under  the  old  Dictators  ;  only  his  Authority  was  of  greater 
Extent,  he  being  generally  the  higheit  Perfon  in  Favour  with 
the  Army.  And  therefore  when  the  Soldiers  once  came  to 
make  their  own  Emperors,  the  Man  they  generally  elected 
was    the  Pr&feclus  Prxtorio. 

Prtefeflus  Prumenti,  and  Prtefeflus  Vigilum,  both  owe 
their  Tnftitution  alfo  \o  Augujlus.  The  firft  was  to  infpect  and 
regulate  the  Diftribution  of  Corn  among  the  common  Peo- 
ple. The  other  commanded  in  Chief  all  the  Soldiers  ap- 
pointed for  a  conftant  Watch  to  the  City,  being  a  Cohort  to 
every  two  Regions.  His  Eufir.efs  was  to  take  Cognizance  of 
Thieves,  Incendiaries,  Vagrants,  and  the  like;  and  had  the 
Power  to  punifh  all  petty  Mifoemeiinors  which  were  thought 
too  trivial  to  come  under  the  Care  of  the  Pra-fefius  Urbis. 

In  many  of  thefe  inferior  Magiffracies,  feveral  Perfons 
were  joined  in  theCommHTion  together;  and  then  they  took 
their  Name  from  the  Number  of  Men  that  compofed  them. 
Of  this  Sort  we  meet  with  the 

Triumviri,  or  Trefviri  Capital's:  The  Keepers  of  the 
public  Goal.  They  had  the  Power  to  punifh  Malefactors, 
like  our  Mafters  of  the  Houfes  of  Correction;  for  which. 
Service  they  kept  eight  Liflors  under  them  ;  as  may  be 
learned  from  Plautus  ; 

Quid  faciam  nunc  ft  Trefviri  me  in  carcercm  compcgcrcnt  ? 

I  tide  eras  i  promptuarid  cell  a  depromar  ad  f.agrum  : 

It  a  quaft  incudem  me  mijerum  oclo  homines  validi  cadent  (c). 

Triumviri  Noclurni :  Mentioned  by  Lhy  (d)  'and  Tacitus 
(e)  inftituled  for  the  Prevention  of  Fires  in  the  Night. 

{a)  Ibid.     (b)Die.l&.     (<•)  In  Anfhtir.     (</)  Lib.  9.     (e) Anntd.  life.  5. 
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triumviri  Monet  ale  s :  The  Matters  of  the  Mint :  Some- 
times their  Names  were  wrote  Triumviri  A.  A.  AL.F.F* 
ttanding  for  Aura,  Argento,  /Ere,  Flando,  Feriendo. 

Ghiatuorviri  Viarurn  cvrandarum  ;  Perfons  deputed  by  the 
Cetifor  to  fupervife  the  public  Ways.    t 

Centumviri,  and  Decemviri  Litibus  judicandis;  The  firtt: 
were  a  Body  of  Men  chofen,  three  out  of  every  Tribe,  for 
the  judging  of  inch  Matters  as  the  Praters  committed  to  their 
Decifion  ;  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  his  firtt  Book 
De  Oratore.  The  Decemviri  feem  to  have  been  the  principal 
Members  of  the  Centumvirate,  and  to  have  prefided  over  the 
Praior  in  the  J'udicia  Centumviralia.  Thefe  were  fome  of 
the  firtt  Steps  to  Preferment,  for  Perfons  of  Parts  and  In- 
duttry  ;  as  was  alfo  the  Vigintiviratus,  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  and  Dion;  which,  perhaps,  was  no  more  than  a 
fele£f.  Part  of  the  Centumviri.  The  proper  Sign  of  Authori- 
ty, when  thefe  Judges  a<5ted,  was  fetting  up  a  Spear  in 
the  Forum. 

Seu  trepidos  ad  jura  decern  citat  hafla  virorum, 

Sen  firmare  jubet  centeno  judice  can  Jam.  .  LuCAN. 

The  learned  Gr&vius  obferves,  that  a  Spear  was  the  com- 
mon Badge  and  Enfign  of  Power  among  the  Antients,  and 
therefore  given  to  the  Gods  in  their  Statues,  and  to  Kings 
and  Princes  till  it  was  fucceeded  by  the  Sceptre  (a).  A  Spear 
was  likewife  fet  up  at  the  Collections  of  the  Taxes  by  the 
C'enfors;  and  at  all  Auctions,  public  or  private,  to  fignify  that 
they  were  done  by  a  lawful  Commiffion :  Whence  the 
Phrafe,  Sub  hafla  vendi. 

There  were  other  Officers  of  as  little  Note,  who  had  no 
fixed  Authority,  but  were  conftituted  upon  fome  particular 
Occasions :  Such  as  the 

Duumviri  Perduellionis,  five  Capitales,  Officers  created 
for  Judging  Traitors.  They  were  firtt  introduced  by  Tu/~ 
/us  Hoflilius,  continued  as  often  as  Neceffity  required,  under 
the  reii  of  the  Kings,  and  fometimes  under  the  Confular  Go- 
vernment, at  its  firtt  Inftitution.  But  after  they  had  been 
laid  down  many  Years,  as  unnecefiary,  Cicero,  in  *he  latter 
Times  of  the  Commonwealth,  complains  of  their  Revival 
by  Labienus,  Tribune  of  the  Commons  (b). 

£hf of  ores,  or  Ghiaftores  Parricidii,  vel  Rerum  Capitalium  ; 
Magiilrates  chofen  by  the  People  to  give  Judgment  in  capital 

(a)  Pre/at.  II.  Tom.  Tbefaur,  dntij.  Rem.  {i)  Cicero  Orat.  pro  C.  Ra~ 

biria  Perd::e!Hcnis  Reo. 

<     Cafes, 
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Cafes,  after  the  Confuls  were  denied  that  Privilege,  and   be- 
fore the  ®hi<ef}iones  were  made  perpetual. 

The  public  Servants  of  the  Magiftrates  had  the  common 
Name  of  Apparitores,  from  the  Word  Appareo,  becaufe  they 
always  flood  ready  to  execute  their  Mailers  Orders.  Of 
thele,  the  moft  remarkable  were  the 

Scriba,  a  Sort  of  public  Notaries,  who  took  an  Account 
of  all  the  Proceedings  in  the  Courts:. In  fome  A'leafure  too 
they  refembled  our  Attornies,  as  they  drew  up  the  Writings 
which  were  produced  before  the  Judges ;  Notarius  and  Ac- 
tuarius  fignifying  much  the  fame  Office. 

Accenfi  and  Pracones,  the  public  Criers,  who  were  to  call 
Witliefles,  fignify  the  Adjournment  of  the  Court,  and  the 
like.  The  former  had  the  Name  from  Accieo,  and  the  other 
from  Pracieo.  The  Pracones  feem  to  have  had  more  Bu- 
firefs  affigned  them  than  the  Accenfi ;  as,  the  proclaiming 
Things  in  the  Street  ;  the  aiMing  at  the  public  Sales,  to 
declare  how  much  every  one  bids  :  Whereas  the  Accenfi 
more  nearly  attended  on  the  Magiftrates ;  and  at  the  Bench 
of  Juflice,  gave  notice,  every  three  Hours,  what  Time  of 
the  Day  it  was. 

Li/Jores;  the  Serjeants,  or  Beadles,  who  carried  the  Fafces 
before  the  fupreme  Magiflrates ;  as  the  Intcrreges,  Dila- 
tors, Confuls  and  Pnetors.  Befidcsxthis,  they  were  the  pub- 
lic Executioners  in  Scourging  and  Beheading. 

The  Lienors  were  taken  out  of  the  common  People; 
whereas  the  Accenfi  generally  belonged  to  the  Body  of  the 
Libertini,  and  fometimes  to  that  of  the  Libcrti  (a). 

The  Viatores  were  little  different  from  the  former  ;  only 
that  they  went  before  the  Officers  of  lefs  Dignity,  and  par- 
ticularly before  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons. 

In  antient  Times  they  were  employed  in  calling  the  Se- 
nators fiom  the  Country,  whence  Tally  in  his  Cato  Major 
derives  their  Name;  as  if  they  were  to  attend  about  the 
Roads  and  Parks,  and  to  collect  an  Affcmbly  of  Rural 
Fathers,  who  perhaps  were  then  employed  in  driving  their 
Cattle,  or  keeping  their  Sheep. 

1  muft  not  forget  the  Cimifex,  cr  common  Hangman, 
whofe  Bufinefs  lay  only   in   Crucifixions.     Cicero  obi 
concerning  him  ;  That  by  Rcafon  of  the  Odioufncfs  of  his 
Office,  he  was  particularly  forbid  by  the  Laws  to  have  his 
Dwflling-Houfc  within  the  City  (bj. 

(a)  Fid.  Sigin.  ie  Antiq.  Jur.  Or.  Rom,  lib.  2.  cap.  rg.  (b)  Cicert pro  ra- 
il in.. 

C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

Of  the   Provincial  Magif  rates  ;  and  fir jl   of  the   Procon- 
suls. 

THE  Chief  of  the  Provincial  Officers  were  the  Pro- 
confuls.     Whether    the   Word   ought   to  be  written 
Procojijul,  and  declined,  or  Proconfule,  and  undeclined, 

Grammatici  certant,  &  adhnc  fubjudicelis  efl. 

We  may  divide  thefe  Magiftrates  into  four  Sorts; 

Fir  ft,  fuch  as  being  Confuls,  had  their  Office  prolonged 
beyond  the  Time  prefixed  by  Law. 

Secondly,  Such  as  were  inverted  with  this  Honour,  either 
for  the  Government  of  the  Provinces,  or  the  Command  in 
War,  who  before  were  only  in  a  private  Station. 

Thirdly,  Such  as  immediately  upon  the  Expiration  of  their 
Confulpipt  went  Proconfuls  into  the  Provinces,  in  the  Time 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Fourthly,  Such  Governors,  as  in  the  Times  of  the  Em- 
pire, were  fent  into  thofe  Provinces  which  fell  to  the  Share 
of  the  People. 

Proconfuls  of  the  two  former  Sorts  we  meet  with  very 
rarely  ;  only  Limy  gives  us  an  Example  of  each  (a). 

The  third  Kind  more  properly  enjoyed  the  Name  and 
Dignity,  and  therefore  deferve  to  be  defcribed  at  large, 
with  Reference  to  their  Creation,  Adminiftration,  and  Re- 
turn from  their  Command. 

They  were  not  appointed  by  the  People;  but  when  at 
theCotnitia  Centuriata  new  Confuls  were  defigned  for  the  fol- 
lowing Year,  one  of  the  prefent  Confuls  propofed  to  the 
Senate  what  Provinces  they  would  declare  Confular,  and  what 
Prcetorian,  to  be  divided  among  the  defigned  Confuls  and 
VratoYi.  According"  to  their  Determination,  the  defigned 
Confuls  or  Confuls  eleft,  prefently  agreed  what  Provinces  to 
enter  upon  at  the  Expiration  of  their  Office  in  the  City, 
the  Bufmefs  being  generally  decided  by  carting  Lots. 

Afterwards,  in  the  Time  of  their  Confulpip,  they  formerly 
got  leave  of  the  People  to  undertake  the  Military  Command ; 
which  could  not  be  otherwife  obtained.  Befides  this,  they 
procured  a  Decree  of  the  Senate}  to  determine  the  Extent  of 

(a)  t/v.lib.  8.  cap.  26. 

their 
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their  Provinces,  the  Number  of  their  Forces,  the  Pay  that 
fhould  be  allowed  them,  with  all  other  Neceffaries  for  their 
Journey  and  Settlement. 

By  the  pafling  of  this  Decree,  they  were  faid  Ornari 
Provineid  ;  and  Cicero  ufes  in  the  fame  Senfe,  Ornari  At- 
paritoribus,  Scribis,  &c.  who  made  a  Part  of  the  ProccnfuT'i 
Retinue. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  at  the  End  of  the  Year  to  take 
upon  them  their  new  Government.  But  we  muft  obfervc, 
that  though  the  Senate  had  given  them  leave  to  depart,  yet 
the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons  had  Power  to  flop  their 
Journey  ;  and  therefore  becaufe  Crajfus  went  Proconful  into 
Partbia,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  Order  of  the  Tribune,  he 
was  generally  believed  to  have  loft  the  Roman  Army,  and 
his  own  Life,  as  a  Judgment  on  him,  for  defpifing  the  Au- 
thority of  that  Officer,  whom  they  always  counted  Sacro- 
fanflus. 

At  their  firft  Entrance  on  their  Province,  they  fpent  fome 
Time  in  Conference  with  their  immediate  Predeceflbrs,  to 
be  informed  of  the  State  of  Things,  though  their  Admini- 
flration  began  the  very  Day  of  their  Arrival. 

Their  Authority,  both  Civil  and  Military,  was  very  ex- 
traordinary. The  Winter  they  generally  fpent  in  the  Ex- 
ecution of  the  firft,  and  the  Summer  in  the  Difcharge  of 
the  latter. 

They  decided  Cafes  of  Equity  and  Juftice,  either  pri- 
vately in  their  Proetorium  or  Palace,  where  they  received 
Petitioners,  heard  Complaints,  granted  Writs  under  their 
Seal,  and  the  like  ;  or  elfe  publicly  in  the  Common-Hall, 
with  the  ufual  Ceremonies  and  Formalities  obferved  in 
Courts  of  Judicature,  the  Proceffes  being  in  all  Refpects  the 
fame  as  thofe  at  Rome. 

Befides  this,  by  Virtue  of  their  Edicts,  they  had  the 
Power  of  ordering  all  Things  relating  to  the  Tributes, 
Taxes,  Contributions,  and  Provifions  of  Corn  and  Money, 
and  whatever  elfe  belonged  to  the  chief  Adminiftration  of 
Affairs. 

Their  Return  from  the  Command  was  very  remarkable : 
They  either  met  their  Succeflor  at  his  Arrival,  and  imme- 
diately delivered  into  his  Hands  the  Charge  of  the  Army, 
being  obliged  to  leave  the  Province  in  thirty  Days;  or  they 
came  away  before-hand,  and  left  a  Deputy  in  their  Room 
to  perform  the  Solemnity  of  a  Refignation,  having  firft 
made  up  their  Accounts,  and  left  them  in  Writing  in  the 
two  chief  Cities  of  their  fevcral  Provinces. 

Upon 
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Upon  their  Arrival  at  Rome,  if  they  had  no  Thoughts  of 
a  Triumph,  they  difmiffed  their  Train,  and  entered  the 
City  as  private  Perfons.  If  they  afpired  to  that  Honour, 
they  ftill  retained  the  Fafces,  and  other  Proconfular  Orna- 
ments, and  gave  the  Senate  (afTembled  for  this  Purpofe  in 
the  Temple  of  Bellona)  a  Relation  of  their  Actions  and  Ex- 
ploits, and  petitioned  for  a  Triumph.  But  in  both  Cafes 
they  were  obliged  to  give  in  their  Accompts  into  the  public 
Treafury  within  thirty  Days. 

Though  the  Proconfuls  ordered  Matters  as  they  pleafed 
during  their  Honour  ;  yet,  at  their  Return,  a  very  Ariel: 
Account  was  made  into  the  whole  Courfe  of  their  Govern- 
ment ;  and  upon  the  Difcovery  of  any  Ill-dealing,  it  was 
ufual  to  prefer  Bills  againfl:  them,  and  bring  them  to  a  for- 
mal Trial.  The  Crimes  mod  commonly  objected  againfl: 
them  were,  Crimen  Pecu-lafus,  relating  to  the  ill  Ufe  of  the 
public  Money,  and  the  Deficiency  of  their  Accompts ;  Ma- 
gifratfc,  of  Treachery  and  Perfidioufnefs  againfl  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  or  Rcpetundarum,  of  OpprefTion  or  Extortion 
exercifed  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Provinces,  whom, 
as  their  Allies  and  Con  federates,  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  patronize  and  defend. 

When  Auguflus,  at  the  Defire  of  the  Senate  and  People, 
aflumed  the  lole  Government  of  the  Empire,  among  other 
Conftitutions  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  he  divided  the 
Provinces  in  two  Parts ;  one  of  which  he  gave  wholly  over 
to  the  People,  and  referved  the  other  for  himfelf.  After 
which  Time,  only  the  Governors  fent  into  the  firft  Divi- 
sion bore  the  Name  of  Proconfuls;  though  they  were  denied 
the  whole  Military  Power,  and  fo  fell  fhort  of  the  old  Pro- 
confuls. 

To  thefe  four  Sorts  of  Proconfuls,  we  may  add  two  more 
from  Alexander  of  Naples. 

Firft,  Such  as  the  Senate  created  Proconfuls  without  a 
Province,  purely  for  the  Command  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Care  of  the  Military  Difcipline  :  And,  fecondly,  fuch  de- 
fgned  Confuls  as  entered  on  their  Proconfular  Office,  befoFe 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Confulfhip. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Of  the  Provincial  Praetors  and  Propraetors  ;    of  the  Legati, 
Quaeftors,  and  Proquseftors. 

IN  the  Beginning  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Provinces 
were  governed  by Prators;  and  as  the  Dominions  of  the 
State  were  enlarged,  the  Number  of  thofe  Magiftrates  ac- 
cordingly encreafed  ;  yet  even  in  thofe  Times,  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  Command  of  the  Province  beyond  the  Time 
prefixed  for  the  Continuance  of  their  Pratorpip,  they  took 
upon  them  the  Names  of  Proprietors,  though  they  ftill  re- 
tained the  fame  Authority  as  before. 

About  A.  U.  C.  604.  the  defigned  Prators  began  to  divide 
the  Pratorian,  or  leffer  Provinces,  by  Lot,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Confuh  did  the  Confular;  and,  when  at  the 
End  of  the  Year  they  repaired  to  their  refpeclive  Govern- 
ments, aflumed  the  Title  of  Proprietors.  As  their  Creation 
•was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Proconfuls ;  fo  their  Entrance 
upen  Office,  and  the  whole  Courfe  of  their  Adminiftra- 
tion,  was  exactly  anfwerable  to  theirs ;  only  that  they  were 
allowed  but  fix  Lienors,  with  an  equal  Number  of  Fafces, 
whereas  the  Proconfuls  had  twelve  of  each. 

Now,  though  before  the  Time  of  Augujius,  the  Proprie- 
tors, by  Reafon  of  their  prefiding  over  the  Provinces  of 
lefTer  Note  and  Importance,  were  always  reckoned  inferior 
to  the  Proconfuls  ;  yet  upon  his  Divifion  of  the  Provinces, 
the  Governors  of  thofe  which  fell  to  his  Share,  bearing  the 
Name^  of  Proprietors,  got  the  Preference  of  the  Proconfuls, 
in  Refpect  of  Power  and  Authority  ;  being  inverted  with  the 
military  Command,  and  continuing  in  their  Office  as  lon<^ 
as  the  Emperor  pleafed. 

The  chief  Afliftants  of  the  Proconfuls  and  the  Proprietors, 
were  the  Legati  and  the  Provincial  ghiaftors.  The  former 
being  different  in  Number,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the 
Governor  whom  they  accompanied,  ferved  for  the  judging 
of  inferior  Caufes,  and  the  Management  of  fmaller  Con- 
cerns, remitting  every  Thing  of  Moment  to  the  Care 
of  the  Government,  or  Prefident.  But  though  inftituted 
at  firft  for  Counfel  only,  (like  the  Deputies  of  the  States  at- 
tending the  Dutch  Armies,)  yet  they  were  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  Command  :  And  therefore  will  be  defcribed  as 
General  Officers,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Military 
Affairs  (a).  * 

(*)  Vide  Lib.  IV.  cap.  8. 

Befides 
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Befides  the  Legati,  there  went  with  every  Proconful  or 
Proprietor,  one  ghiajlor,  or  more,  whofe  whole  Bufinefs 
was,  in  managing  the  public  Accounts,  taking  care  of 
the  Supplies  of  Money,  Corn,  and  other  Neceflaries  and 
Conveniences  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Army. 

We  feldom  meet  with  Proqu&Jlors  in  Authors,  they  being 
only  fuch  as  performed  the  Office  of  ^uceflors  in  the  Pro- 
vinces without  the  Deputation  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
requifite  to  the  Conftitution  of  the  proper  Quaflors.  This 
happened  either  when  a  Qua/lor  died  in  his  Office,  or  went 
to  Rome  without  being  fucceeded  by  another:  For  in  both 
thefe  Cafes,  the  Governor  of  the  Province  appointed  ano- 
ther in  his  Room,  to  difcharge  the  fame  Duties  under  the 
Name  of  Proqueejlor. 

Of  the  like  Nature  with  the  §)u<zJlor,  were  the  Procura- 
tor es  Ca  far  is,  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius', 
Officers  fent  by  the  Emperors  into  every  Province,  to  re- 
ceive and  regulate  the  public  Revenue,  and  todifpofe  of  it 
at  the  Emperor's  Command. 

Such  aMagiftrate  was  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judaa  ;  and  though 
the  judging  of  capital  Caufes  did  not  properly  belong  to  his 
Office,  yet  becaufe  the  Jews  were  always  looked  upon  as  a 
rebellious  Nation,  and  apt  to  revolt  upon  the  leaft  Occa- 
fion  ;  and  becaufe  the  Prefident  of  Syria  was  forced  to  at- 
tend to  other  Parts  of  his  Province ;  therefore,  for  the  bet- 
ter keeping  the  "Jews  in  Order,  the  Procurator  of  Judaa  was 
invefled  with  all  the  Authority  proper  to  the  Proconful,  even 
with  the  Power  of  Life  and  Death,  as  the  learned  Bifhop 
Pcarfon  obferves  {a). 

(a)  Biftiop  Pearfcn  on  the  Creed,  Art.  4.  . 


CHAP.    VI. 
Of  the  C  O  M  I  T  I  A. 

TH  E  Comitia,  according  to  Sigonius's  Definition,  were 
General  Affemblies  of  the  People  lawfully  called  by  fame 
Magiflrate,  for  the  Enjoinment  or  Prohibition  of  any  Thing  by 
their  Votes  (a). 

The  proper  Comitia  were  of  three  Sorts;  Curiata,Centuriata, 
and  Tributa ;  with  Reference  to  the  three  grand  Divisions 
of  the   City  and  People  into  Curies,  Centuries,  and  Tribes  . 

(a)  Sig'.n.  de  Antiq.  Jar.  Civ.  R;manirum,  lib.  1,  cap.  17. 

For 
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For  by  Comitia  Calata,  which  we  fometimes  meet  with  ia 
Authors,  were  formerly  meant  all  the  Comitia  in  general ; 
the  Word  Calata*  from  *flX^  or  Calo,  being  their  common 
Epithet ;  though  it  was  at  laft  reftrained  to  two  Sorts  of  Af- 
femblies,  thofe  for  the  Creation  of  Priefts,  and  thofe  for  the 
Infpection  and  Regulation  of  laft  Wills  and  Teftaments(tf). 

The  Comitia  Curiata  owe  their  Origin  to  the  Divifion 
which  Romulus  made  of  the  People  into  thirty  Curia;  ten 
being  contained  under  every  Tribe.  They  anfwered,in  moil 
Refpe£ts,  to  the  Parifhes  in  our  Cities  ;  being  not  only  fepa- 
rated  by  proper  Bounds  and  Limits,  but  alfo  diftinguifhed  by 
their  different  Places  fet  apart  for  the  Celebration  of  Di- 
vine Service,  which  was  performed  by  particular  Priefts  (one 
to  every  Curia,)  with  the  Name  of  Curiones. 

Dionyftus  Halicarnajfeus  exprefly  affirms,  that  each  Curia 
was  again  fubdivided  into  Decuria,  and  thefe  lefler  Bodies 
governed  by  Decuriones.  And,  upon  the  Strength  of  his 
Authority,  moft  Compilers  of  the  Roman  Cuftoms,  give 
the  fame  Account  without  any  Scruple.  But  it  is  the  Opinion 
of  the  learned  Gravius  (b),  that  fmce  Dionyftus  is  not  fe- 
conded  in  this  Part  of  his  Relation  by  anyantient  Writer, 
we  ought  to  think  it  was  a  Miftake  in  that  great  Man  ;  and 
that  by  Forgetfulnefs  he  attributed  fuch  a  Divifion  to  the 
Curia  as  belonged  properly  to  the  Turma  in  the  Army. 

Before  the  Inflitution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  all  the 
grand  Concerns  of  the  State  were  tranfacted  in  the  Aflembly 
of  the  Curia ;  as,  the  Election  of  Kings,  and  other  chief 
Officers  ;  making  and  abrogating  of  Laws,  and  judging 
of  capital  Caufes.  After  the  Expulfion  of  the  Kings,  when 
the  Commons  had  obtained  the  Privilege  to  have  Tribunes 
and  A^diles;  they  elected  them  for  fome  Time  at  thefe  Af- 
femblies :  But  that  Ceremony  being  at  length  transferred 
to  the  Comitia  Tributa,  the  Curia  were  never  convened  to 
give  their  Votes,  except  occafionally  on  Account  of  making 
fome  particular  Law,  relating  to  Adoptions,  Wills  and  Tefta- 
ments,  or  the  Creation  of  Officers  for  an  Expedition ;  or 
for  the  electing  of  fome  of  the  Priefts,  as  the  Flamincs,  and 
the  Curio  Maximus,  or  Superintcndant  of  the  Curiones,  who 
thtmfelves  were  chofen  by  every  particular  Curia. 

The  Power  of  calling  thefe  AfTemblies  belonged  at  firft 
only  to  the  Kings;  but  upon  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  De- 

(a)  A.  Celt.  lib,  15.  cap  27,     (£)  Prof,  ad  Vil.  Thcfau,  Antiquit.  R:t<;. 

moci'icy, 
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mocracy,  the  fame  Privilege  was  allowed  to  moft  of  the 
chief  Magiftrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  Pontifices. 

The  Perfons  who  had  the  Liberty  of  Voting  here,  were 
fuch  Roman  Citizens  as  belonged  to  the  Curia;  or  fuch  as 
actually  lived  in  the  City,  and  conformed  to  the  Cuftoms 
and  Rites  of  their  proper  Curia;  all  thofe  being  excluded 
who  dwelt  without  its  Bounds  retaining  the  Ceremonies  of 
their  own  Country,  though  they  had  been  honoured  with 
the  Jus  Croitatis,  or  admitted  free  Citizens  of  Rome  (a). 

The  Place'where  the  Curia  met  was  the  Comitium,  a  part 
of  the  Forum  decribed  before  (bj. 

No  fet  Time  was  allotted  for  the  holding  of  thefe  or  any 
of  the  other  Comi!ia,  but  only  as  Bufinefs  required. 

The  People  being  met,  and  confirmed  by  the  Re- 
port of  good  Omens  from  the  Augurs  (which  was  necef- 
fary  in  all  Affemblies,)  the  Rogatio,  or  Bufinefs  to  be 
propofed  to  them,  was  publicly  read.  After  this  (if  none 
of  the  Magiftrates  interpofed),  upon  the  Order  of  him  that 
prefided  in  the  Comitia,  the  People  divided  into  their  pro- 
per Curia,  and  confulted  of  the  Matter ;  and  then  the  Cu- 
ria being  called  out,  as  it  happened  by  Lot,  gave  their 
Votes,  Man  by  Man,  in  antient  Times  vivd  voce,  and  af- 
terwards by  Tablets  ;  the  moft  Votes  in  every  Curia  going 
for  the  Voice  of  the  whole  Curia,  and  the  moft  Curia  for 
the  general  Con  fen  t  of  the  People  (c). 

In  the  Time  of  Cicero,  the  Comitia  Cur  i at  a  were  fo  much 
out  of  Fafhion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by  thirty  Lie- 
tors  reprefenting  the- thirty  Curia;  whence  in  his  fecond 
Oration  againft  Rullus,  he  calls  them  Comitia  adumbrata. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  wereinftituted  by  ServiusTuIlius  ; 
who  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  Account  of  what  they 
were  worth,  according  to  thofe  Accounts  divided  the  People 
into  fix  Ranks,  cr  Claffes,  which  he  fubdivided  into  193 
Centuries.  The  firft  Claffis,  containing  the  Eauites  and  richeft 
Citizens,  confifted  of  ninety-eight  Centuries.  The  fecond, 
taking  in  the  Tradefmen  and  Mechanics,  made  up  two  and 
twenty  Centuries.  The  third,  the  fame  Number.  The 
fourth,  twenty.  The  fifth,  thirty.  And  the  laft,  filled  up 
with  the  poorer  Sort,  had  but  one  Century  (d). 


(a)  Sigon.de  Antiq.  jar.  Frovinc.   lib.  3.  cap.  I.     (h)  See  Part  II.   Book  I. 
cap.  5.    (c)  R°f"i-  lib.  7-  cap.  7.     (<0  $"  Dunyf.  lib.  4. 
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And  this,  though  it  had  the  fame  Name  with  the  refl,  yet 
was  feldom  regarded,  or  allowed  any  Power  in  public  Mat- 
ters. Hence  it  is  a  common  Thing  with  the  Roman  Authors, 
when  they  fpeak  of  the  Claffes,  to  reckon  no  more  than  five, 
the  fixth  not  being  worth  their  Notice.  This  laff.  Claffts  was 
divided  into  two  Parts  or  Orders,  the  Proletarii,  and  the  Gj- 
pite  Cenfi.  The  former,  as  their  Name  implies,  were  de- 
figned  purely  to  ftock  the  Commonwealth  with  Men,  fince 
they  could  fuppl)  it  with  fo  little  Money.  And  the  latter, 
who  paid  the  lowed  Tax  of  all,  were  rather  counted  and 
marfhalled  by  their  Heads,  than  their  Eftates  [a). 

Perfons  of  the  firit  Rank,  on  Account  of  their  Pre-emi- 
nence, had  the  Name  of  Claffici;  whence  came  tlie  Phrafe 
of  ClaJJici  Autorcs,  for  the  moft  approved  Writers.  All  others, 
of  what  Clajfs  foever,  were  faid  to  be  infra  Clojfem  (b). 

The  Affembly  of  the  People  by  Centuries  Avas  held  for  the 
electing  of  Confuls,  Cenfors,  and  Praetors  ;  as  alfo  fcr  the  judg- 
ing of  Perfons  accufed  of  what  they  called  Crimen  Perduelli- 
onis,  or  Actions  by  which  the  Party  had  fhewed  himfelf  an 
Enemy  to  the  State  ;  and  for  the  Confirmation  of  fuch  Laws 
as  were  propofed  by  the  Chief  Magiftrates,  who  had  the 
Privilege  of  calling  thefe  Affemblies. 

The  Place  appointed  for  their  Meeting  was  the  Campus 
Martins;  becauie  in  the  primitive  Times  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  they  were  under  continual  Apprehenfions  of 
Enemies,  the  People,  to  prevent  any  fudden  Affault,  went 
armed,  in  martial  Order,  to  hold  thefe  Affemblies;  and 
were  for  that  Reafon,  forbid  by  the  Laws  to  meet  in  the 
City,  becaufe  an  Army  was  upon  no  Account  to  be  mar- 
fhalled within  the  Walls  :  Yet  in  latter  Ages,  it  was  thought 
fufficient  to  place  a  Body  of  Soldiers  as  a  Guard  in  the  Ja- 
niculum,  where  an  Imperial  Standard  was  erected,  the  tak- 
ing down  of  which  denoted  the  Conclufion  of  the  Comitia. 

Though  the  Time  of  thefe  Comitia  for  other  Matters 
was  undetermined,  yet  the  Magistrates  after  the  Year 
6oi,  when  they  began  to  enter  on  their  Places  on  the  Ka- 
lends of  January,  were  conftantly  dcfigned  about  the  End  of 
July,  and  the  Beginning  oi  Augv.fi. 

All  the  Time  between  their  Election  and  Confirmation, 
they  continued  as  private  Perfons,  that  Imjuifition  might  be 
made  into  the  Election,  and  the  other  Candidates  might  have 
Time  to  enter  Objections,  if  ihey  had  any  Sufpicion  of  un- 
fair Dealing, 

(a)  A.  Gdl.  lib.  7.  cap.  13.  (i)  Ibid.  iib.  iS.  c*p.  10. 
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Yet  at  the  Election  of  Cenfors,  this  Cuftom  did  not  hold  ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  pronounced  elect,  they  were  im* 
mediately  inverted  with  the  Honour  (a). 

By  the  Inftitution  of  thefe  Comitia,  Servius  Tullius  fecret- 
nve^cd  the  whole  Power  from  the  Commons:  For  the 
of  the  firft  and  richeft  Clafs  being  called  out  firft, 
/ho  were   three  more  in  Number  than  all  the  reft  put  to- 
gether, if  they  all  agreed,    as  generally  they  did,  the  Bufi- 
nefs  was  already  decided,  and  the  other  Claffes  were  needlefs 
and  ipfig  i  Scant.     However  the  three  laft  fcarce  ever  came 
to  vet.  {'■). 

The  Commons,  in  the  Time  of  the  free  State,  to  rectify 
this  Difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they  proceeded  to 
voting  in  any  Matter  at  thefe  Comitia,  that  Century  mould 
give  their  Suffrages  firft,  upon  whom  it  fell  by  Lot,  with 
the  Name  of  Centuriata  Preerogativa,  the  reft  being  to 
follow  according  to  the  Order  of  their  Claffes.  After  the 
Conftitution  of  the  five  and  thirty  Tribes,  into  which  the 
Claffes  and  their  Centuries  were  divided  ;  in  the  firft  Place, 
the  Tribes  caft  Lots,  which  fhould  be  the. Prerogative-Tribe  ; 
and  then  the  Centuries  of  the  Tribe,  for  the  Honour  of  being 
'  the  Prerogative-Century.  All  the  other  Tribes  and  Centu- 
ries had  the  Appellation  of  Jure  vocatte',  becaufe  they  were 
called  out  according  to  their  proper  Places, 

The  Prerogative-Century  being  chofen  by  Lot,  the  chief 
Magiftrate  fitting  in  a  *  Tent  in  the  Middle  of 
*  Tabemacutum.  the  Campus  Martins,  ordered  that  Century  to 
come  out  and  give  their  Voices;  upon  which 
they  prefently  Separated  from  the  reft  of  the  Multitude,  and 
came  into  an  enclofed  Apartment,  which  they  termed  Septa, 
or  Ovilia  ;  pairing  over  the  Pontes,  or  narrow  Boards,  laid 
therefor  the  Occafion;  on  which  Account,  de  Pontc  dejici 
was  to  be  denied  the  Privilege  of  voting,  and  Perfons  thus 
dealt  with,  were  called  Depontani. 

At  the  nearer  End  of  the  Pontes,   flood   the  Diribitores  (a 
Sort  of  Under-Officers,  called  fo  from  dividing  or  marfhal- 
ling  the  People)  who  delivered  to  every  Man, 
Tabelle.         in  the  Election  of  Magiftrates,  as  many  Ta- 
blets as   there  appeared   Candidates,    one  of 
vvhofe  Names  was  written  upon  every  Tablet. 

A  proper  Number  of  great  Chefts  were  fet  in  the  Septa, 
into  which  every  Body  threw  what  Tablet  he  pleafed. 

[a)  Liv.  lib.  40.  (/■)  Ditnyf.  lib.  4. 
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By  the  Cherts  were  placed  fome  of  the  public  Servants, 
who  taking  out  the  Tablets  of  every  Century,  for  every  Ta- 
blet made  a  Point  in  another  Tablet  which  they  kept  by  them 
Thus  the  Bufinefs  being  decided  by  moil  Points,  gave  Occa- 
fion  to  the  Phrafe  of  Omue  tulit  Punflum  [a),  and  the  like. 

The  fame  Method  was  obiervcd  in  thejudiciary  Proceifes 
at  thefe  Comitia,  and  in  the  Confirmation  of  Laws;  except 
that  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  only  two  Tablets  were  offered  to 
every  Perfon,  on  one  of  which  was  written  U.  R.  and  on  the 
other  A.  in  Capital  Letters ;  the  two  firfl  {landing  for  Uti 
Rogas,  or,  Be  it  as  you  de fire ,  relating  to  the  Magistrate  who 
prcpofed  the  QueStion  ;  and  the  laft  for  Antique,  or,  1 for- 
bid it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  Election  of  Magi- 
strates, and  in  the  Ratification  of  Laws,  the  Votes  of  that 
Century,  whofe  Tablets  were  equally  divided,  fignified  no- 
thing; yet  in  Trials  of  Life  and  Death,  if  the  Tablets  pro 
or  con  were  the  fame  in  Number,  the  Perfon  was  acquit^ 
ted  (b). 

The  Divifion  of  the  People  \nio  Tribes,  was  an  Invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into  Rome; 
and  though  he  constituted  at  that  Time  only  three,  yet  as 
the  State  increafed  in  Power,  and  the  City  in  Number  of 
Inhabitants,  they  rofe  by  Degrees  to  five  and  thirty.  For  a 
long  Time  after  this  Institution,  a  Tribe  fignified  no  more 
than  fuch  a  Space  of  Ground  with  its  Inhabitants.  But  at 
laft  the  Matter  was  quite  altered,  and  a  Tribe  was  no  longer 
Pars  Urbis,  but  Civitatis  ;  not  a  Quarter  of  the  City,  but 
a  Company  of  Citizens  living  where  they  pleafed.  This 
Change  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  original  Difference  be- 
tween the  Tribes  in  Point  of  Honour.  For  Romulus  having 
Committed  all  fordid  and  mechanic  Arts  to  the  Care  of  Stran- 
gers, Slavers,  and  Libertines,  reierved  the  more  boned 
Labour  of  Agriculture  to  the  Freemen  and  Citizens,  who 
by  this  active  Courfe  of  Life  might  be  prepared  for  martial 
Service  ;  the  Tribus  Rujlic/e  were  for  this  Reafon  efteemed 
more  honourable  than  the  Urbane  :  And  now  all  Perfons  bet- 
ing defirous  of  getting  into  the  more  creditable  Divifion, 
and  there  being  feveral  Ways  of  accomplishing  their  Wifhes, 
as  by  Adoption,  bv  the  Power  of  the  Cenfors,  and  the  like  ; 
that  Rufic  Tribe  which  had  meft  worthy  Names  in  its  Roll, 
had  the  Preference  to  all  others,  though  of  the  fame  gene- 
ral Denomination.  Hence  all  of  the  fame  great  Family,  bring- 
ing them felves  by  Degrees  into  the  fame  Tribe,  gave  the 
(a)  Her,  dc  Arte  Pttt.  {b)  Dionyf.  lib    7. 
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Name  of  their  Family  to  the  Tribe  they  honoured  ;  -whereas 
at  firft,  the  Generality  of  the  Tribes  did  not  borrow  their 
Names  from  Perfons  but  from  Places  {a). 

The  firft  Aflembly  of  the  Tribes  we  meet  with,  is  about 
the  Year  of  Rome  263,  convened  by  Sp.  Sicinius,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  upon  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Coriolanus. 
Soon  after,  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons  were  ordered  to 
be  elected  here :  and  at  laft  all  the  inferior  Magiftrates 
and  Collegiate  Priefts.  The  fame  Comitia  ferved  for 
enacting  Laws  relating  to  War  and  Peace,  and  all  others 
propofed  by  the  Tribunes  and  Plebeian  Officers  though  they 
had  not  properly  the  Name  of  Leges,  but  Plebifcita.  They 
were  generally  convened  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons, 
but  the  fame  Privilege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief  Magi- 
ftrates. 

They  were  confined  to  no  Place,  and  therefore  fometimes 
we  find  them  held  in  the  Comitium,  fometimes  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  and  now  and  then  in  the  Capitol. 

The  Proceedings  were,  in  mod  Refpe&s,  anfwerable  to 
thofe  already  defcribed  in  the  Account  of  the  other  Comitia, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  infilled  onf  only  we  may  farther 
obferve  of  the  Comitia  in  general,  that  when  any  Candidate 
was  found  to  have  moft  Tablets  for  a  Magiftracy,  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  deftgned  or  elefied  by  the  Prefident  of  the  AfTem- 
bly  :  And  this  they  termed  remmciari  Conful,  Pr&tor,  or  the 
like:  And  that  the  laft  Sort  of  the  Comitia  only,  could  be 
held  without  the  Confent  and  Approbation  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  neceflary  to  the  convening  the  other  two  [bj. 

la)  See  Mr.  Walker  of Coins,  p.  12(J.  {h)  Dimyf. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  the  Roman   Judgments;    and  firft,  of  Private 
Judgments. 

Judgment,    according   to  AriftotW*  Definition,  is  no 
more  than  k^Vu  tu  Suai'a  xa.1  a$Uu  the  Decifion  of  Right  and 
Wrong. 

The  whole  Subject  of  the  Roman  Judgments  is  admirably 
explained  by  Sigonius  in  his  three  Books  de  Judiciis,  from 
whom  the  following  Account  is  for  the  moft  Part  extracted. 

Judgments, 
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Judgments,  or  Determinations  of  a  proper  fudge,  were 
made  either  by  a  competent  Number  of  lele<5t  Judges,  or  by 
the  whole  People  in  a  General  Aflcmbly. 

Judgments  made  by  one  or  more  felec\  Judges,  may  be  di- 
vided into  public  or  private,  the  firlt  relating  to  Controvcr- 
fies,  the  fecond  to  Crimes. 

The  former  will  befufficientlydefcribed,  if  weconfider  the 
Matter,  or  Subject  of  thefe  Judgments,  :he  Perfons  con- 
cerned in  them,    and  the  Manner  of  Proceeding. 

The  Matter  of  private  Judgments  takes  in  all  Sorts  of  Caufts 
that  can  happen  betwixt  Man  and  Man ;  which  being  fo 
vaftly  extended,  and  belonging  more  immediately  to  the 
Civil  Law,   need  not  here  be  infifled  on. 

The  Perfons  concerned  were  the  Parties,  the  Afliftants, 
and  the  Judges. 

The  Parties  were  the  Aclor  and  Reus,  the  Plaintiff  and 
Defendant. 

The  Aflifrants  were  the  Procuratores,  and  the  Advoeati,  of 
whom,  though  they  are  often  confounded,  yet  the  firft:  were 
properly  fuch  Lawyers  as  aflifted  the  Plaintiff  in  proving,  or 
the  Defendant  in  clearing  himfelf  from  the  Matter  of  Fa£t: 
The  others,  who  were  likewife  called  Patroni,  were  to  de- 
fend their  Client's  Caufe  in  Matters  of  Law  (a). 

But  thefe  were  felecled  out  of  theablefl:  Lawyers,  and  had 
their  Names  entered  in  the  Matriculation-Book  of  the  Forum. 
This  was  one  Condition  requifitc  to  give  them  the  Liberty 
of  Pleading  ;  the  other  was  the  being  retained  by  one  of  the 
Parties,  and  receiving  a  Fee,  which  they  termed  Manda- 
turn  {a). 

The  Judges,  befides  the  Praetor,  or  fupreme  Magiflrate, 
who  prefided  in  the  Court,  and  allowed  and  confirmed  them 
were  of  three  Sorts;  Arbitri,   Rccupcratores    and  Centumviri 
Litibus  judkandis. 

Arbitri,  whom  they  called  {imply  Judices,  were  appoint- 
ed to  determine  in  fome  private  Caufes  of  no  great  Confe- 
quencc,  and  of  very  eafy  Decifion. 

Rccupcratores,  were  affigned  to  decide  Controverfies  about 
receiving  or  recovering  Things  which  had  been  loft  or  taken 
away. 

But  the  ufual  Judges  in  private  Canfes,  were  the  Centum- 
viri ;  three  of  whom  were  taken  out  of  every  Tribe,   fo  that 
their  Number  was  five  more  than  their  Name  imported  ;  and 
at  length  increafed  to  an  hundred  and  eighty.     It  is   proba- 
ta) Zsuch.  Element.  JurifpruJ.  p.  5.  Se£l,  3.  (';  /,'■;„'. 
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ble  that   the  Arbitri  and  Rcrupcratores  were  affigned  out  of 
this  Body  by  the  Prator. 

The  Manner  of"  carrying  on  private  Suits  was  of  this  Na- 
ture. The  Difference  failing  to  be  made  up  between  Friends, 
the  injured  perfon  proceeded  in  jus  reum  vocare,  to  fum- 
mon  the  offending  Party  to  Court;  who  was  obliged 
immediately  to  go  with  him,  or  elfe  to  give  Bond  for  his 
Appearance  ;  according  to  the  common  Maxim,  In  jus  ve- 
catus  aut  eat,  aid  fatifdet . 

Both  Parties  being  met  before  the  Prator,  or  other  fupreme 
Magistrate  prefiding  in  the  Court,  the  Plaintiff  propofc-d  the 
Action  to  the  Defendant,  on  which  he  defigned  to  fue  him: 
This  they  termed  Edere  Actionem,  being  performed  com- 
monly by  writing  it  in  a  Tablet,  and  offering  it  to  the  De- 
fendant, that  he  might  fee  whether  he  had  bell:  compound, 
or  ftand  the  Suit. 

In  the  next  Place  came  the  Pofulatio  Afiionis,  or  the  Plain- 
tiff's defiring  Leave  of  the  Prator  to  profecute  the  Defen- 
dant on  fuch  an  Action:  This  being  granted,  the  Plaintiff 
vadabatur  ream,  obliged  him  to  give  Sureties  for  his  Ap- 
pearance on  fuch  a  Day  in  the  Court ;  and  this  was  all 
that  was  done  in  public,  before  the  prefixed  Day  for  the 
Trial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Difference  ufed  very  often  to  be 
made  up,  either  Tranfaflkne,  or  Paflo',  by  letting  the 
Canfe  fall  as  dubious  and  uncertain,  or  by  a  Compofition 
for  fo  much  Damage  to  be  afcertained  by  an  equal  Num- 
ber of  Friends. 

On  the  Day  appointed  for  Hearing,  the  Prator  ordered 
the  feveral  Bills  to  be  read,  and  the  Parties  to  be  fummon- 
ed  by  an  Accenfus  or  Beadle.  Upon  the  Default  cf  either 
Parry,  the  Defaulter  loll:  his  Caufe.  The  Appearing  of 
both  they  termed  fefletiffe;  and  then  the  Plaintiff  proceeded 
Litem  froe  Actionem  intendere,  to  prefer  the  Suit ;  which 'was 
perfoimed  in  a  fet  Form  of  Words,varying  according  to  the 
Difference  of  the  AQions.  After  this,  the  Plaintiff  defired 
Judgment  of  the  Prater ;  that  is,  to  be  allowed  a  Judex,  or 
Arbiter,  or  elfe  the  Recuperatores  or  Cent  unrein,  for  the 
hearing  and  deciding  the  Bufinefs;  but  none  of  thefe  could 
be  defucd,  unlefs  both  Parties  agreed.  The  Prater,  when 
he  affigned  them  their  Judges,  at  the  fame  Time,  defined 
the  Number  of  Witneffes,  to  hinder  the  protracting  of 
Suits ;  arid  then  the  Parties  proceeded  to  give  Caution,  that 
the  Judgment,  whatever  it  was,  fhould  ftand,  and  be  per- 
formed on  both  Sides,     The  Judges  always  took  a  folemn 
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Oath  to  be  impartial  ;  and  the  Parties  fwore  they  did  not 
go  to  Law  with  a  Defign  to  abufe  one  another  :  This  they 
called  Juramentum  Calumnia.  Then  began  the  Difccptatio 
Caufa,  or  difputing  the  Caufe,  managed  by  the  Lawyers  on 
both  Sides,  with  the  Afliftance  of  Witnefles,  Writings,  and 
the  like;  the  Ufe  of  which  is  fo  admirably  taught  in  the 
Books  of  Oratory. 

In  giving  Sentence,  a  Majority  of  the  Judges  was  required, 
to  caft  the  Defendant.  If  the  Number  was  equally  divided, 
the  Defendant  was  cleared  ;  and  if  half  condemned  him  in 
one  Sum  to  be  paid,  and  half  in  another,  the  lead  Sum  al- 
ways took  place'  {a). 

The  Confequencesof  the  Sentence  were  either,  In  integrum 
Rcflitutioy  AddifliOy  Judicium  Calumnite,  or  Judicium  Falfi. 

The  firfl  was,  when  upon  Petition  of  the  Party  who  was 
caff,  the  Pr<etor  gave  him  Leave  to  have  his  Suit  again 
tried,  and  allowed  another  full  Hearing. 

Addiciio  was,  when  the  Party  had  been  cafl  in  a  certain 
Sum,  who,  unlefs  he  gave  Surety  to  pay  it  in  a  little  Time, 
was  brought  by  the  Plaintiff  before  the  Prceior,  who  delivered 
him  into  his  Difpofal,  to  be  committed  to  Prifon,  or  ether- 
wife  fee  11  red,  until  Satisfaction  was  made. 

Judicium  Calumnia- ,  was  an  Action  brought  againfr.  the 
Plaintiff  for  falfe  Accufation. 

Judicium  Falfi,  was  an  Action  which  lay  againfl:  the  Judges 
for  Corruption  and  unjuff.  Proceedings. 

{a)  Zoucb.  Element,  p.  5.  SecV.  10. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  public  JUDGMENTS. 

FOR  the  Knowledge  of  public  Judgments,  we  may  take 
notice  of  the  Crimes,  the  Punifhments  of  the  f^iyc- 
fnors  and  Judges,  of  the  Methods  of  Proceeding,  and  of  the 
Confequences  of  the  Trial. 

The  Crimes,  or  the  Matter  of  public  Judgments,  were 
fuch  Actions  as  tended  either  mediately,  or  immediately,  to 
the  Prejudice  of  the  State,  and  were  forbidden  by  the  Laws. 
As,  if  any  Perfon  had  derogated  from  the  Honour  and 
jetty  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  had  embezzled  or  put  to  ill 
Ufes  the  public  Money,  or  any  Trcafure  confecrated  to  Re- 
ligion; hud  corrupted  the  Peoples  Votes  in  an 
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extorted  Contributions  from  the  Allies;  had  received  Money 
in  any  Judgment ;  or  had  ufed  any  Compulfion  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Commonwealth  :  Thefe  they  termed  Crimina  Ma- 
jejlatis  peculates,  ambitus,  repetundarum>  and  vis  publica. 
Or  if  any  Perfon  had  killed  another  with  a  Weapon  ;  had 
effected  the  fame  withPoifon;  had  laid  violent  Hands  on 
his  Parents  ;  had  forged  a  Will  ;  had  counterfeited  the  pub- 
lic Coin  ;  had  corrupted  another  Man's  Wife  ;  or  had 
bought,  bound,  or  concealed  a  Servant,  without  the  Know- 
ledge of  his  Mafter :  Whence  thefe  Crimes  took  the 
Names  cf,  inter  Jicarios,  venijicii,  parricidii,  falft,  adulterii, 
flagii. 

Befides   thefe,    any  private  Caufe,  by  Virtue  of  a  new 
Law,  might  be  made  of  public  Cognizance. 

As  to  the  Funifhments,  they  may  be  allowed  a  Chapter  by 
themfelves  hereafter. 

Thelnquifition  of  criminal  Matters  belonged  at  flrfl:  to  the 
Kings,  and  after  the  Abrogation  of  their  Government,  for 
fome  Time,  to  the  Confuls :  But  being  taken  from  them  by 
the  Valerian  Law,  it  was  conferred,  as  Ocafions  happened, 
upon  Officers  deputed  by  the  People,  with  the  Title  of  JW- 
fttores  Parricidii.  But  about  the  Year  of  the  City  604,  this 
Power  was  made  perpetual,  and  appropriated  to  the  Prcetors, 
by  Virtue  of  an  Order  of  the  People  at  their  annual  Election  ; 
the  Inquifition  of  fuch  and  fuch  Crimes  being  committed 
to  fuch  and  fuch  Prators  :  Yet  upon  extraordinary  Occafi- 
ons,  the  People  could  appoint  other  Gkixf.tores,  if  they  thought 
convenient. 

Next  to  the  QuafttttrfNzs,  the  Judex  Hu^Jlionis  ;  called  alfo 
bv  Afccnius,  Princeps  Judicum,  who,  though  he  is  fometimes 
confounded  with  the  Prator,  yet  was  properly  a  Perfon 
of  Note,  deputed  by  the  Prator,  to  manage  the  Trial,  of 
which  the  former  Magiilrate  performed  only  the  main  Bu- 
finefs. 

After  him  were  the  Judices  felecli,  who  were  fummoned 
by  the  Prator  to  give  their  Verdift  in  criminal  Matters,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  our  Juries.  What  Alterations  were 
made  in  different  Times  as  to  the  Orders  of  the  People 
whence  the  Judices  were  to  be  taken,  will  be  obferved  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  particular  Laws  on  this  Head  fa).  No  Per- 
fon could  regularly  be  admitted  into  the  Number,  under  five 
and  twenty  Years  of  Age  (b). 

As  to  the  Method  of  the  Proceedings,  the  fir  ft  ASion 
which  they  termed  in  jus  vocatio  was  much  the  fame  in  public 

(a)  Cio.  35.  {bj  Vid.  Grsv.   frefat.  adVd.  I.  Antiq.  Rom 
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as  in  private  Caufes:  But  then,  as  the  Pojlulatio  of  the  Plain- 
tiff confided  in  defiring  Leave  of  the  Prater  to  enter  a  Suit 
againft  the  Defendant :  So  here  the  Accufer  defired  Per- 
miffion  to  enter  the  Name  of  the  Offender,  with  the  Crime 
•which  he  objected  to  him.  This  they  called  Nominis  dela- 
tio  ;  being  performed  firft  viva  voce,  in  a  fet  Form  of  Words, 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Crime,  and  then  offered  to 
the  Prater,  being  written  in  a  Tablet :  If  approved  by  the 
Prator,  the  accufed  Party's  Name  was  entered  in  the  Roll 
cf  Criminals;  both  Perlons  having  taken  the  Oatb  of  Ca- 
lumny already  fpoken  of. 

At  entering  the  Name,  the  Prater  appointed  a  fet  Day 
for  the  Trial :  And  from  that  Time  the  accufed  Perfon 
Changed  his  Habit,  going  in  black  until  the  Trial  was  over, 
and  uilng  in  his  Drefs  and  Carriage  all  Tokens  of  Sorrow 
and  Concern. 

Upon  the  appointed  Day,  the  Court  being  met,  and  both 
Parties  appearing,  the  firft  Thing  done,  was  the  fort  it  to  Ju- 
dicumy  or  impannelling  the  Jury;  performed  commonly  by 
the  Judex  ghtajlionis,  who  took  by  Lot  fuch  a  Number  out 
of  the  Boiiy  of  the  Judices  felefliy  as  the  particular  Law  on 
■which  the  Accufation  was  founded,  had  determined;  Li- 
berty being  given  to  both  Parties  to  rejea  (or,  as  we  call  it, 
to  challenge)  any  that  they  pleafed,  the  Prator,  or  Judex 
Quaflionis,  fubfiituting  others  in  their  Places. 

The  Jury  being  thus  chofen,  was  cited  by  the  public  Ser- 
vants of  the  Court;  and  when  the  proper  Number  appeared, 
they  were  fworn,  and  then  took  their  Places  in  the  Subfcllia, 
and  heard  the  Trial. 

In  this  we  reckon  four  Parts,  Accufi/io,  Defcnfio,  Lau- 
datic,  and  Latio  fententia. 

Accufatio  is  defined,  Perpetua  Oratio  ad  crimina  inferenda 
atque  augenda,  artificiosc  compofita  ;  A  continued  Oration  ar- 
tificially compofed  for  the  making  out,  and  heightening  the 
Crimes  alledged:  For  it  did  not  only  confift  in  giving  a  plain 
Narration  of  the  Matter  of  Faa,  and  confirming  it  by  Wit- 
neffes  and  other  Evidences;  but  in  bringingothtr  Arguments 
nlfo,  drawn  from  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  from  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  accufed  Perfon,  and  his  former  Courfe  of  Life, 
from  the  Circumftances  of  the  Fa&,  and  fcveral  other  To- 
pics, which  the  Orators  teach  us  to  enlarge  upon  :  Nor 
was  the  Accufer  limited  \n  Refpeaof  Time,  being  allowed 
commonly  as  many  Days  as  he  pleafed,  to  make  good  his 
Charge. 

Defcifio 
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Defenfio  belonged  to  the  Lawyers  or  Advocates  retained  by 
the  accufed  Party,  who  in  like  Manner  were  allowed  to 
fpeak  as  many  Davs  as  they  pleafed,  towards  the  clearing 
of  their  Client.  The  three  common  Methods  they  took, 
were,  Fafti  negatio,  negatio  nominis  fafti,  or  probatio  jure 
faflum:  Either  pofitively  to  deny  the  Matter  of  Fa£t,  and 
endeavour  to  evince  the  contrary  ;  or  elfe  to  acknowledge 
the  Fact,  and  yet  to  deny  that  it  fell  under  the  Nature  of  the 
Crime  objected  :  Or,  laftly,  to  prove  the  Facl  lawful. 

The  firit  Way  of  Defence  was  generally  ufed  when  the 
Perfon  flood  indicted  of  what  they  called  Crimen  repetun- 
tlarum,  and  Crimen  ambitus  ;  the  next  of  the  Crimen  Ma- 
jejlatis  ;  and  the  lad  in  Cafes  of  Murder. 

Cicero  has  given  us  an  excellent  Example  in  each  Kind. 
Of  the  firft,  in  his  Orations  for  Fonteius,  Flaccus,  Murana* 
and  Plancius :  Of  the  fecond,  in  that  for  Cornelius;  and  of 
the  third,  in  his  admirable  Defence  of  Milo. 

Laudatio  was  a  Cuftom  like  that  in  our  Trials,  of  bring- 
ing in  Perfons  of  Credit,  to  give  their  Teftimony  of  the 
accufed  Perfon's  good  Behaviour,  and  Integrity  of  Life. 
The  leaft  Number  of  thefe  Laudatores  ufed  to  be  ten. 

In  the  Lath  Sententiee,  or  pronouncing  Sentence,  they 
proceeded  thus :  After  the  Orators  on  both  Sides  had  faid  all 
they  defigned,  the  Cryer  gave  notice  accordingly;  and  then 
the  Prcetor  fent  out  the  Jury  to  confult  (mittebat  'Judices  in 
confilium)  delivering  to  everyone,  three  Tablets  covered  with 
"Wax;  one  of  Abfolution,  another  of  Condemnation,  and 
a  third  of  Ampliation,  or  Adjournment  of  the  Trial ;  the 
rirfl  being  marked  with  A;  the  fecond  with  C;  the  other 
N.  L.  or  non  liquet. 

In  the  Place  where  the  Jury  withdrew,  was  fet  a  proper 
Number  of  Urns,  or  Boxes,  into  which  they  threw  what 
Tablet  they  pleafed  ;  the  accufed  Perfon  proflrating  himfelf 
all  the  while  at  their  Feet,  to  move  their  Companion. 

The  Tablets  being  drawn,  and  the  greateft  Number  known, 
the  Prator  pronounced  Sentence  accordingly.  The  Form 
of  Condemnation  was  ufually,  Videtur  fecijfe,  or  Non  jure 
'videtur  feciffe :  Of  Abfolution,  Non  videtur  fecijfe :  Of  Am- 
pliation, Amplius  cognofcendum  ;  or  rather  the  bare  Word 
AM  PL  I  US:  This  Afconius  teaches  us;  Mos  veterum  hie 
fuerat,  ut  ji  abfolvendus  quis  ejfct,Jlatim  abfolveretur;  ft  dam- 
nandusi  Jlatim  damnaretur  ;  ft  caufa  non  effet  i  done  a  ad  dam- 
7iationem,  abfohi  tamen  non  pr-Jfet,  AMPLIUS  pronunciaretur. 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  Punifhment,  and  fometimes 
left  it  out,  as  being  determined  by  the  Law,  on  which  the 
Indictment  was  grounded. 

The 
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The  Confequences  of  the  Trial  in  criminal  Matters,  may 
be  reduced  to  thefe  four  Heads,  MJlimatio  litis,  Animadvcr- 
fto,  'Judicium  c alumni a,  and  Judicium  pravaricationis. 

Mftimath  litis,  or  rating  the  Damages,  was  in  Ufe  only 
in  Cafes  of  Bribery,  or  abufe  of  the  public  Money. 

Animadverfio  was  no  more  than  putting  the  Sentence  in 
Execution,  which  was  left  to  the  Care  of  the  Preetor. 

But  in  Cafe  the  Party  was  abfolved,  there  lay  two  Actions 
ngainft  the  Accufer;  one  of  Calumny, '.he  common  Punifh- 
ment  of  which  was  Frontis  inujlio,  burning  in  the  Fore- 
head :  And  the  other  of  Prevarication,  when  the  Accufer 
inftead  of  urging  the  Crime  home,  feemed  rather  to  hide  or 
extenuate  the  Guilt:  Hence  the  Civilians  define  a  Prevari- 
cator, to  be  One  that  betrays  his  Cauje  to  the  Adverfary,  and 
turns  on  the  Criminal' 's  Side,  whom  he  ought  to  profecute. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

'Judgments  of  the  whole  People. 

THE  People  were  fometimes  the  Judges,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  public  Caufes ;  though  of  the  firft,  we  have 
only  one  Example  in  Livy  ;  the  other  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  Authors. 

Thefe  Judgments  were  made,  fir  ft  at  the  Comitia  Curiata, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Centuriata  and  Tributa ;  the  Proceed- 
ings in  all  which  AfTemblies  have  been  already  (hewn:  What 
we  may  farther  obferve  is  this :  When  any  Magiftrate 
defigned  to  impeach  a  Perfon  of  a  Crime  before  the  whole 
People,  he  afcended  the  Rojira,  and  calling  the  People  to- 
gether by  a  Cryer,  fignified  to  them,  That  upon  fuch  a 
Day,  he  intended  to  accufe  ruch  a  Perfon  of  fuch  a  Crime  : 
This  they  termed  Reo  diem  dicere:  The  fufpe<5ted  Party  was 
obliged  immediately  to  give  Sureties  for  his  Appearance  on 
the  Day  prefixed,  and  in  Default  of  Bail,  was  committed 
to  Prifon. 

On  the  appointed  Day,  the  Magiftrate  again  afcended 
the  Rojira,  and  cited  the  Party  by  the  Cryer;  who,  unlefs 
fome  other  Magiftrate  of  equal  Authontv  interpofed,  or  a 
fufficient  Excufe  was  offered,  was  obliged  to  appear,  or 
might  be  punifhed  at  the  Plealure  of  the  Marriftratc  who 
accufed  him.  If  he  appeared,  the  Accufer  began  his 
Charge,  and  carried  it  on  every  other  Day,  for  fix  1.'        n~ 
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gether;  mentioning  at  the  End  of  the  Indictment  the  particu- 
lar Punifhment  fpecified  in  the  Law  for  fuch  an  Offence. 
This  Intimation  was  termed  Inquifitio.  The  fame  was  im- 
mediately after  expreffed  in  Writing,  and  then  took  the 
Name  of  Rogatio,  in  Refpect  of  the  People,  who  were  to 
be  a(ked  or  confulted  about  it ;  and  Irrogatio,  in  Refpect  of 
the  Criminal,  as  it  imported  the  Mulct  or  Punifhment  af- 
figned  him  by  the  Accufer.  This  Rogatio  was  publicly  ex- 
pofed  three  Nundi?ue  or  Market-days  together,  for  the  In' 
formation  of  the  People,  On  the  third  Market-day,  the 
Accufer  again  afccnded  the  Roflra  ;  and,  the  People  being 
called  together,  undertook  the  fourth  Turn  of  his  Charge ; 
and  having  concluded,  gave  the  other  Party  leave  to  enter 
upon  his  Defence,  either  in  his  own  Perfon,  or  by  his  Ad- 
vocates. 

At  the  fame- Time  that  the  Accufer  finifhed  his  fourth 
Charge,  he  gave  notice  what  Day  he  would  have  the  Ca- 
milla meet  to  receive  the  Bill ;  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  con- 
sider of  Mulcts,  and  the  Centuriata  for  capital  Punifhments. 

-But  in  the  mean  Time,  there  were  feveral  Ways  by 
which  the  accufcd  Party  mighty  be  relieved;  as  firft,  if  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons  interpofed  in  his  Behalf;  or  if 
be  excufed  himfelf  by  a  voluntary  Exile,  Sicknefs,  or  upon 
Account  of  providing  for  a  Funeral;  or  if  he  prevailed  with 
the  Accufer  to  relinquifh  his  Charge,  and  let  the  Caufe  fall ; 
or  if  upon  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Comitia,  the  Augurs 
ciifcovered  any  ill  Omens,  and  fo  forbad  the  AfTembly. 

If  none  of  thefe  happened,  the  Comitia  met,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  has  been  already  defcribed  ;  and  as  for  the  Anim- 
adverfo,  or  putting  the  Sentence  in  Execution,  this  was 
performed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  in  the  Pratorian  Judg- 
ments. 

The  Forms  of  Judgments  which  have  been  thus  de- 
fcribed, muff,  be  fuppofed  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  in  the 
Time  of  the  free  State :  For  as  the  Kings  before,  fo  the 
Emperors  afterwards,  were  themfelves  Judges  in  what  Caufes, 
and  after  what  Manner  they  pleafed,  as  Suetonius  particu- 
larly informs  us  of  almoff.  all  the  twelve  Cafars.  It  was  this 
gave  Occafion  to  the  Rife  of  the  Mandator es  and  the  Dela- 
tores,  a  Sort  of  Wretches  to  be  met  with  in  every  Part  of 
HiiTory.  The  Bufinefs  of  the  former  was  to  mark  down 
fuch  -perfons  as  upon  Inquifition  they  pretended  to  have 
found  guilty  of  any  Mifdemeanor  ;  and  the  latter  were  em- 
ployed in  accufing  and  profecuting  them  upon  the  other's 
Order.  This  mifchievous  Tribe,  as  they  were  counte- 
nanced 
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rtanced  and  rewarded  by  bad  Princes,  fo  were  they  extreme- 
ly detcfted  by  the  good  Emperors.  Titus  proiecuted  all 
that  could  be  found  upon  the  moft  diligent  Search,  with 
Death  or  perpetual  Banifhment  {a)  :  And  Pliny  reckons  it 
among  the  grcateft  Praifes  of  Trajan,  that  he  had  cleared 
the  City  from  the  perjured  Race  of  Informers  (b). 

(a)  Suetert.  in  Tit.  cap.  8.     (£)  Plia.  in  Panegyric. 
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CHAP.    XX. 

Of  the  Roman  Punijbments. 

H  E  accurate  Sigonius  has  divided  the  Punifhments  into 
eight  Sorts,  Damnum?  Vincula,  Verbera,  Talio,  Igua- 
minia,  Exilium,  Servitus,  Mors. 

Damnum  was  a  pecuniary  Mulct  or  Fine  fet  upon  the  Of- 
fender, according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Crime. 

Vinculum  fignifies  the  guilty  Perfon's  being  condemned  to 
Imprifonment  and  Fetters;  of  which  they  had  many  Sorts, 
as  Manicct,  Pediae,  Nervi,  Boio,  and  the  like.  The  pub- 
lic Prifon  in  Rome  was  built  by  Ancus  Martins,  near  the 
Forum  (a):  To  which  a  new  Part  was  added  by  Servius 
Tullius,  called  thence  Tullianum  :  Saluft  defcribes  the  Tul- 
lianum  as  an  Apartment  under  Ground  (bj,  into  which  they 
put  the  mod  notorious  Criminals.  The  higher  Part,  raifed 
by  Ancus  Martius,  has  commonly  the  Name  of  the  Robur, 
from  the  oaken  Planks  which  compofed  it.  For  keeping 
the  Prifon,  beficles  the  Triumviri,  was  appointed  a  Sort  of 
Goaler,  whom  Valerius  Maximus  calls  Cujlos  Carceris  (c), 
and  Pliny,    Commentarienjis  (d). 

Verbcra,  or  Stripes,  were  inflicted  either  with  Rods  [Virgo-] 
or  with  Battoons  [Fujlcs] :  The  firft  commonly  preceded  ca- 
pital Punifhments,  properly  fo  called  :  The  other  was  moft 
in  Ufe  in  the  Camp,  and  belonged  to  the  military  Difcipliuc 
Talio  was  a  Punifhment  by  which  llie  guilty  Perfon  fuf- 
fered  exacllv  after  the  fame  Manner  as  he  had  offended  ;  as 
in  Cafes  of  maiming,  and  the  like.  Yet  A.  Gellins  iniorms 
us,  that  the  Criminal  was  allowed  the  Liberty  of  compound- 
ing with  the  Perfon  he  had  injured  ;  fo  that  he  needed  not 
fuffer  the  Talio,  unlefs  he  voluntarily  chofe  it  [e). 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  i.      (l>)  In    Belle  Culilinar.      (c)    Lib.  5.     (J)  Lib.  7.  cap  58. 
(*)  lr'tdeA,  (Jill.  lib.  11.  cap.  i. 

Ignominia 
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Ignominia  was  no  more  than  a  public  Shame  which  the 
offending  Perfon  underwent,  either  by  Virtue  of  the  Pra- 
/or's  Edict,  or  more  commonly  by  Order  of  the  Cenfor  : 
This  Punifhment,  befides  the  Scandal,  took  away  from  the 
Party  on  whom  it  was  inflicted,  the  Privilege  of  bearing  any 
Office,  and  almoft  all  other  Liberties  of  a  Roman  Citizen. 

Exilium  was  not  a  Punifhment  immediately,  but  by  Con- 
fequence  ;  for  the  Phrafe  ufed  in  the  Sentence  and  Laws, 
was  Aqua  &  Ignis  Interdidio,  the  forbidding  the  Ufe  of  Wa- 
ter and  Fire,  which  being  neceffary  to  Life,  the  condemned 
Perfon  was  obliged  to  leave  his  Country.  Yet  in  the  Times 
of  tre  latter  Emperors,  we  find  it  to  have  been  a  pofitive 
Punifhment,  as  appears  from  the  Civil  Law.  Relegatio  may 
be  reckoned  under  this  Head,  though  it  were  fomething 
different  from  the  former ;  this  being  the  fending  a  Crimi- 
nal tofuch  a  Place,  or  for  fuch  a  Time,  or  perhaps  forever, 
by  which  the  Party  was  not  deprived  of  the  Privilege  of  a 
Citizen  of  Rome,  as  he  was  in  the  firft  Sort  of  Banifhment, 
which  the/  properly  called  Exilium.  Suetonius  fpeaks  of  a 
new  Sort  of  Relegatio  invented  by  the  Emperor  Claudius ; 
by  which  he  ordered  fufpefted  Perfons  not  to  ftir  three  Miles 
from  the  City  (b).  Befides  this  Relegatio,  they  had  two  other 
Kinds  of  Banifhment,  which  they  termed  Deportatio,  or  Pro- 
fcriptio  ;  though  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  have  them 
confounded  in  mod  Authors.  Deportatio,  or  Tranfporta- 
tion,  differed  in  thefe  Refpe£ts  from  Relegatio  ;  that  whereas 
the  Relegati  were  condemned  either  to  change  their  Country 
for  a  fet  Time,  or  for  ever,  and  loft  neither  their  Eftate  and 
Goods,  nor  the  Privilege  of  Citizens ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Deportati  were  always  banifhed  for  ever,  and  loft 
both  their  Eftate  and  Privileges,  being  counted  dead  in  Law 
(c).  Ar.d  as  for  the  Projcripti,  they  are  defined  by  the 
Lawyers  to  be  fuch  Perjons  vohofe  Names  were  fixed  up  in 
'Tablets  at  the  Forum,  to  the  End  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
fufice  ;  a  Reward  being  propofed  to  thofe  ivho  took  them,  and 
c  Puni foment  to  thofe  who  concealed  them  (d).  Sylla  was  the 
firft  Inventor  of  this  Practice,  and  gave  the  greateft  Ex- 
ample of  it  that  we  meet  with,  profcribing  2000  Knights 
and  Senators  at  once  (<?).  It  is  plain,  that  this  was  not  a 
pofitive  Banifhment,  but  a  forcing  Perfons  to  make  ufe  of 
that  Security;  fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  it  of  a  like  Nature 
with  our  Outlawry. 

(b)  Suet,  in  Claud,  cap    33.      (c)  Calvin.   Lexiccn.  jfuridic.  in  i".c.  Dcpcr'.ati 
(S?  Relegat*     (d)  Hid.  in  voce  Prejcrifti,     (<r)  Fkrus.  lib.  a.  cap.  a8. 

Servitus 
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Serviius  was  a  Punifhment,  by  which  the  Criminal's  Per- 
fori,  as  well  as  Goods,  were  publicly  expofed  to  Sale  by 
Auction  :  This  rarely  happened  to  the  Citizens,  but  was 
an  ufual  Way  of  treating  Captives  taken  in  War,  and  there- 
fore will  be  defcribed  hereafter. 

Under   the   Head   of  Capital  Punifhments,  the  Romans 
reckoned  extreme  Banifhment ;  becaufe  thofe  who 
underwent  that  Sentence,  were  in  a  civil  Senfe  dead.     Mors. 
But  becaufe  this  Punifhment  has  been  already  de- 
fcribed, we  are  only  now  to  take  notice  of  fuch  as  reached 
the  Offender's  Life. 

The  chief  of  thefe  were  Percujpo  fecuri,  Strangulation 
Pracipitatio  de  robore,  Dejeflio  e  rupe  Tarpeia,  In  crucem  Afiio, 
and  Projeflio  in  prcf.uentem. 

The  firfl  was  the  fame  as  beheading  with  us. 
The  lecond  was  performed  in  the  Prifon,  as  it  is  now  in 
Turkey. 

The  third  and  fourth  were  a  throwing  the  Criminal  head- 
long, either  from  that  Part  of  the  Prifon  called  Robur  ;  or 
from  the  higheft  Part  of  the  Tarpeian  Mountain. 

The  fifth  Punifhment,  namely  Crucifixion,  was  feldom 
inflicted  on  any  but  Slaves,  or  the  meaner!  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  yet  we  find  fome  Examples  of  a  different  Practice  ; 
and  Suetonius  particularly  relates  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  that 
having  condemned  a  Roman  Citizen  to  fuffer  this  Punifii- , 
ment  for  poifoning  his  WTard,  the  Gentleman,  as  he  was 
carrying  to  Execution,  made  a  grievous  Complaint  that  a 
Citizen  of  Rome  fhould  undergo  fuch  a  ferviie  Death  ;  al- 
ledging  the  Laws  to  the  contrary:  The  Emperor  hearing 
this  Plea,  promifed  to  alleviate  the  Shame  of  his  Sentence, 
and  ordered  a  Crofs  much  larger,  and  more  neat  than  or- 
dinary, to  be  erected,  and  to  be  warned  over  with  white 
Paint,  that  the  Gentleman  who  flood  fo  much  on  his  Qua- 
lity, might  have  the  Honour  to  be  hanged  in  State  (a). 

The  Crofs  and  the  Furca,  are  commonly  taken  for  the  fam 
Thing  in  Authors  ;  though,  properly  fpeaking,  there  was 
a  great  Difference  between  them.  The  Furca  is  divid- 
ed by  Lipftus  into  Ignominiofa  and  Pcsna lis :  The  former, 
Plutarch  defcribes  to  be  that  Piece  of  Wood  which  fupports 
the  Thill  of  a  Waggon  :  He  add?,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
iteft  Penances  for  a  Servant  who  had  offended,  to  take 
this  upon  his  Shoulders,  and  carry  it  about  the  Neighbour- 
hood ;  For  whoever  was  feen  with  this  infamous  Burden,  had 

(a)  $uet)r„  in  Catia.  cap.  9. 

no 
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no  longer  any  Credit  or  Truft  among  thofe  who  knew  it, 
but  was  called  Furcifer,  by  way  of  Ignominy  and  Reproach 
(a).  Furca  panalis  was  a  Piece  of  Wood,  much  of  the 
fame  Shape  as  the  former,  which  was  fattened  about  the 
convi£ted  Perfon's  Neck,  he  being  generally  either  fcourged 
to  Death  under  it,  or  lifted  up  by  it  upon  the  Crofs.  Lipfius 
makes  it  the  fa  <:<y  the  Fatibuluntj  and  fuppofes,  that 
notwithstanding  ■■  ,  "  might  not  be  a  forked  Piece 

of  Timber,  but  rather  a  ftraight  Beam,  to  which  the  Cri- 
minal's Arms  being  fattened  was  hoifted  up  at  the  Place 
of  Execution,  d  krved  for  the  tranfverfe  Part  of  the 
Crofs. 

Projeflio  in  profluentem  was  a  Punifhment  proper  to  the 
Crime  of  Parricioc  (or  the  Murder  of  any  near  Relation): 
The  Perfon  convicted  of  this  unnatural  Guilt,  was  imme- 
diately hooded*,  as  unworthy  of  the  common  Light :  In  the 
next  Place  he  was  whipped  with  Rods;  fewed  up  in  a 
Sack,  and  thrown  into  the  Sea;  or  in  inland  Countries,  into 
the  next  Lake  or  River.  Afterwards,  for  an  Addition  to  the 
Punifhment,  a  Serpent  ufed  to  be  put  into  the  Sack  with 
the  Criminal ;  and,  in  latter  Times,  an  Ape,  a  Dog, 
and  a  Cock.  The  Sack  which  held  the  Malefactor  was 
termed  Culeus  ;  and  hence  the  Punifhment  nfelf  is  of- 
ten fignified  by  the  fame  Name.  The  Reafon  of  the  Addi- 
tion of  the  living  Creatures  is  thought  to  have  been,  that 
the  condemned  Perfons  might  be  tormented  with  fuch  trou- 
blefome  Company,  and  that  their  Carcafles  might  want 
both  Burial  and  Reft.  Juvenal  exprefly  alludes  to  this  Cuf- 
tom  in  his  Eighth  Satyr : 

Libera  Ji  dentur  populo  fuffragia,  quis  tarn 
Perditus,  ut  dubitet  Senecam  prtsferre  Neroni, 
Cujus  fupplicio  non  debuit  una  parari 
Simla,  non  Serpens  unus,  non  Culeus  unus. 

Had  we  the  Freedom  to  exprefs  our  Mind, 

There's  not  a  Wretch  fo  much  to  Vice  inclin'd* 

But  will  own  Seneca  did  far  excell 

His  Pupil,  by  whofe  Tyranny  he  fell  ; 

To  expiate  whofe  complicated  Guilt, 

With  fome  Proportion  to  the  Blood  he  fpilt, 

Rome  mould  more  Serpents,  Apes,  and  Sacks  provide,    . 

Than  one,  for  the  ftupendous  Parricide. 

Stepney. 

(a)  VUU  PUitarch>  in  Carieha. 

The 
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The  fame  Poet  in  another  Place  intimates,  that  this  Sack 
was  made  of  Leather. 

Tully,  in  his  Defence  of  Sextus  Rofcius,  who  flood  ar- 
raigned for  Parricide,  has  given  an  admirable  Account  of 
this  Punifhment,  with  the  Reafonson  which  it  was  ground- 
ed ;  particularly,  that  the  Malefactor  was  thrown  into  che 
Sea,  fewed  up  in  a  Sack,  for  fear  he  fhould  pollute  that  [.le- 
nient, which  was  reckoned  the  common  Purifier  of  all 
Things  :  With  many  the  like  ingenious  Reflections. 

Befides  the  Punifhments  mentioned  by  S/gonius,  who  feems 
to  confider  the  Roman  People  as  in  a  free  State,  we  meet 
with  Abundance  of  others,  either  invented  or  revived  in  the 
Times  of  the  Emperors,  and  efpccially  in  latter  Ages:  A- 
mong  thefe,  we  may  take  notice  of  three*  as  the  muff  con- 
fiderable,  ad  Ludos,  ad  Mctalla,  ad  Bejlias. 

The  Lawyers  divide  Ludus,  when  they  take  it  for  a  Punifh- 
ment, into  Venatorius  and  Gladiatorius  (a).  By  the  former 
the  convicted  Perfons  (commonly  Slaves)  were  obliged  to 
engage  with  the  wild  Beads  in  the  Amphitheatre;  by  the 
latter,  they  were  to  perform  the  Part  of  Gladiators,  and  fa- 
tisfy  Juftice  by  killing  one  another. 

•  Ad  Metalla^  or  a  condemning  to  work  in  the  Mines,  Sui- 
das  would  have  to  be  invented  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  (b). 
Whatever  Reafon  he  had  for  this  Affertion,  it  is  certain  we 
rarely  find  it  mentioned  till  the  Times  of  the  later  Empe- 
rors; and  particularly  in  the  Hiftories  of  the  Perfections  of 
the  Cbrijlians,  who  were  ufually  fent  in  great  Numbers  to 
this  laborious  and  flavifh  Employment,  with  the  Name  of 
Metallici. 

The  throwing  of  Perfons  to  wild  Beafts,  was  never  put 
in  Execution,  but  upon  the  vileft  and  moft  defpicable  Ma- 
lefactors for  Crimes  of  the  higheft  Nature.  This  too  was 
the  common  Punifhment  of  the  Primitive  Cbriflians,  as 
mentioned  by  the  Writers  of  their  Hiflory.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  Phrafe,  Ad  Be/liar  dart  (c),  affects  as 
well  fuch  Criminals  as  were  condemned  to  fight  with  the 
Beafts,  as  thofe  who  were  delivered  to  them  to  be  de- 
voured: And  the  former  of  thefe  were  properly  termed 
Beftiarii  (d). 

There  is  flill  one  Punifhment  remaining,  worthy  of  Obser- 
vation, and  which  feems  to  have  been  proper  to  Incen  lariesj 
and  that  was  the  wrapping  up  the  Criminal  in  a  Sort  of  Coat, 

(<j"l  Calvin.  Lexicon  JttriJic.  (b)  In  1  .  x  &>,  (f)  Calvin,  in  i/:c. 
tiilBrflun  dan.     (J)  Ibid,  in  Sefljfirii. 

N  daubed 
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daubed  over  with  Pitch,  and  then  fet  on  Fire.  Thus  when 
Nero  had  burnt  Rome,  to  fatisfy  his  Curiofity  with  the  Pro- 
fpe£r. ;  he  contrived  to  lay  the  Odium  or  the  Chriflians,  as  a 
Sort  of  Men  generally  detefted  ;  and  feizing  on  all  he  could 
difcover,  ordered  them  to  be  lighted  up  in  this  Manner,  to 
ferve  for  Tapers  in  the  Dark  ;  which  was  a  much  more 
cruel  Jeft  than  the  former,  that  occafioned  it.  Juvenal  al- 
ludes to  this  Cuftom  in  his  Eighth  Satyr. 

Aufi  quod  liceat  tunica  punire  molejid. 

To  recompenfe  whofe  barbarous  Intent, 
Pitch \i  Shirts  wou'd  prove  a  legal  Punifhment. 


CHAP.     XXI. 

Of  the  Roman  Laws  in  general. 

IN  the  Beginning  of  the  Roman  State,  we  are  afTured  all 
Things  were  managed  by  the  fole  Authority  of  the  King, 
without  any  certain  Standard  of  Juftice  and  Equity.  But 
when  the  City  grew  tolerably  populous,  and  was  divided  by 
Romulus  into  thirty  Curiae,  he  began  to  prefer  Laws  at  the 
AfTembly  of  thofe  Curia,  which  were  confirmed,  and  uni- 
verfally  received.  The  like  Practice  was  followed  by  Numa, 
and  feveral  other  Kings  ;  all  whofe  Conftitutions  being  col- 
lected into  one  Body  by  Sextus  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the 
Time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  took  from  him  the  Name  of 
Jus  Papirianum. 

But  all  thefe  were  abrogated  foon  after  the  Expulfion  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  the  judicial  Proceedings  for  many 
Years  together  depended  only  upon  Cuflom,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court.  At  laft,  to  redrefs  this  Inconvenience, 
Commiffioners  were  fent  into  Greece,  to  make  a  Collection 
of  the  bed  Laws  for  the  Service  of  their  Country  :  and  at 
their  Return,  the  Decemviri  were  created  to  regulate  the 
Bufinefs,  who  reduced  them  into  twelve  Tables,  as  has  been 
already  fhewn.  The  Excellency  of  which  Inflitution,  as  it 
is  fufficiently  fet  forth  by  moft  Authors,  fo  is  it  efpecially 
beholden  to  the  high  Encotnium  of  Cicero,  when  he  declares 
it  as  his  pofitive  Judgment  and  Opinion,  That  the  Laws  of 
the  Tvjelve  Tables  are  juflly  to  be  preferred  to  whole  Libraries 
of  the  Philofopers  [a). 

[a)  CiceredeOntttre,  lib.  r. 

They 
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They  were  divided  into  three  Parts  ;  of  which  the  firffc 
related  to  the  Concerns  of  Religion  ;  the  Second  to  the  Rights 
of  the  Public;  and  the  laft  to  private  Perfons. 

The  Laws  being  eStabliShcd,  it  ncccflarily  followed,  that 
there  fhould  be  Deputations  and  Controversies  in  the  Courts, 
Since  the  Interpretation  was  to  be  founded  upon  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Learned.  This  Interpretation  they  called  Jus 
Civile;  though  at  prefent  we  understand  by  thac  Phrale, 
the  whole  Syitem  of  the  Roman  Laws. 

Befides,  out  of  all   thefe  Laws   the  learned  Men  of  that 
Time  compofed  a  Scheme  of  Forms  and  Cafes,  by    which 
the  Proceffcs   in    the    Courts  were  directed.     Thefe 
termed  Afliones  Lcgis. 

We  may  add  to  thefe,  the   Laws   preferred  at  the  public' 
Aflemblies  of  the  People ;  and    the  Plebifcita,  made   with-1 
out  the  Authority   of  the  Senate,  at    the  Comitia  Trit 
which  were  allowed  to  be  of  equal  Force    with  other  Con- 
stitutions, though   they  were   not  honoured  with  the  Title 
of  Leges. 

And  then  the  Senatus-confulta,  and  Edicts  of  the  fupreme 
Magistrates,  particularly  of  the  Prcctors,  made  up  two  more 
Sorts  of  Laws,  the  laft:  of  which  they  called  Jus  Honora- 
rium. 

And,  laStly,  when   the  Government  was  intruded  in  the 
Hands  of  a  Single  Perfon,  whatever    he    ordained    had    the 
Authority  of  a  Law,  with  the  Name  of  Principalis  G 
tu  do. 

MoSt  of  thefe  daily  increafing,  gave  fo  much  Scope  to  the 
Lawyers  for  compiling  Reports  and  other  Labour:,  that  in 
the  Reign  of  Jujlinian,  there  were  extant  two  thou  land 
distinct  Volumes  on  this  Subject.  The  Body  of  the  Law 
being  thus  grown  unweildy,  and  rendered  almoSl  ufelefs  by 
its  exceSTive  Bulk,  that  excellent  Emperor  entered  on  a  De- 
Sign  to  bring  it  into  juft  Dimcnfions ;  which  was  happily 
accomplished  by  constituting  thole  four  Books  of  the  Civil 
Law,  which  are  now  extant,  and  have  contributed,  in  a 
great  Meafure,  to  the  regulation  of  all  the  States  of  Cbn'J- 
tendom:  So  that  the  old  Opinion  of  the  Romans >  relative 
to  the  Stability  of  their  Laws,  is  not  le»  vain  as  at  tirtl 
Sight  it  appears ;  fir.ee  by  their  admirable  Construction, 
they  are  Still  likely  to  govern  for  ever,  being  the  Edifi 
on  which  other  Nations  have  founded  the::  Laws. 
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CHAP.     XXII. 


Of  the  Laws   in  particular;  and  firfl,  Of  thofe  relating  to 
Religion. 


AS  for  the  Laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  and  other  more 
antient  Institutions,  as  it  would  require  no  ordinary 
Stock  of  Criticifm  barely  to  explain  their  Terms  ;  fo  is  the 
Knowledge  of  them  almofr.  ufelefs,  fince  they  are  fo  feldom 
mentioned  by  the  Claflics.  Thofe  which  we  generally  meet 
with,  are  fuch  as  were  preferred  by  fome  particular  Ma- 
giftrate,  from  whom  they  took  their  Names :  Thefe,  on 
Account  of  their  frequently  occurring  in  the  beft  Writings, 
deferve  a  fhort  Explication,  according  to  the  common  Heads* 
laid  down  by  thofe  Authors,  who  have  hitherto  managed 
this  Subject;  beginning  with  fuch  as  concerned  the  public 
"VVorfhip,  and  the  Ceremonies  of  Religion. 

Sulpicia  Sempronia  Lex,  the  Authors  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio, 
and  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  in  their  Confulfhip,  A.  449,  or- 
daining, that  no  Perfon  fhould  confecrate  any  Temple,  or 
Altar,  without  an  Order  of  the  Senate,  and  the  major  Part 
of  the  Tribunes  (a). 

Papiria  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Papirius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons ;  commanding,  that  no  Perfon  fhould  have  the 
Liberty  of  confecrating  any  Edifice,  Place,  or  Thing, 
without  Leave  of  the  Commons  (b). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  determining 
the  Expences  of  Funerals  (c). 

Sextia  Licinia  Lex,  the  Authors  L.  Sextius  and  Licinius, 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  A.  385,  commanding,  that  iq- 
ftead  of  the  Duumviri  facris  faciundis ,  a  Decemvirate  fhould 
be  created,  part  out  of  the  Patricians,  and  part  out  of  the 
Commons  (d). 

Ogulnia  Lex,  the  Authors  J>.  and  Cn.  Ogulnii,  Tribunes  of 
the  Commons,  A.  453,  commanding,  that  whereas  there 
were  then  but  four  Pontifices,  and  four  Augurs,  five  more 
mould  be  added  out  of  the  Commons  to  each  Order  (e). 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  9.  {h)  Cicero  in  Orat.  pro  Demtfuu.  (c)  Plut.  in  Sylla.  (J) 
Liv.  lib.  6.     (e)  Liv.Ub.  iq. 

Manlia 
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Manlia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Manlius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  557,  enacted  for  the  Revival  of  the  Trefviri  Epu- 
lones,  an  old  Inftitution  of  Numa's  (a). 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius  in  his  Tribune fl.'ip,  A. 
695,  diverting  the  Prieft  of  Cybele  (or  the  Great  Mother, 
who  came  from  Peffinum)  of  his  Office,  and  conferring  it  on 
Brotigarus  a  Gallo-Grescian  (b). 

Papia  Lex,  ordering  the  Manner  of  chufing  the  Vejlal 
Virgins  (r),  as  has  been  alreadv  defcribed. 

The  Punifhment  of  thofe  holy  Reclufes  is  grounded  on 
the  Laws  of  Numa. 

Licinia  Lex,  preferred  by  C.  Licinius  Crajfus,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A.  608,  for  transferring  the  Right  of  chu- 
fing Priefts,  from  the  College  to  the  People  (d) ;  but  it  did 
not  pafs  (e). 

Domitia  Lex,  the  Author  Cn.  Domitius  Abenobarbus,  Tri- 
bune of  the  Commons,  /  650,  actually  transferring  the  faid 
Right  to  the  People  (/). 

CorneV a  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Diclator,  and 
Conful  with  gjKMeteilus,  A.  677,  abrogating  the  former  Law 
of  Domitius,  and  reiloring  the  Privilege  there  mentioned  to 
the  College  (g). 

Atia  Lex,  the  Author  T.  Alius  Labienus,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  690,  repealing  the  Cornelian  Law,  and  re- 
ftoring  the  Domitian(h). 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Antony  in  his  ConfuLfhip  with 
Julius  Cafar,  A.  709,  abrogating  the  Aiian  Law,  and  re- 
iloring the  Cornelian  (/').  Paulus  Manutius  has  conjectured 
from  feveral  Reafons,  that  this  Law  of  Antony  was  after- 
wards repealed,  and  the  Right  of  chufing  Priefis  cntrufted 
to  the  People. 

To  this  Head  is  commonly  referred  the  Law  on  the 
Exemption  from  military  Service,  or  de  Vacatione,  in  which 
there  was  a  very  remarkable  Claufe,  Nift  Bellum  Gallicum 
exoriatur  :  Unlefs  in  Cafe  of  a  Gallic  Infurretrlion.  In  whicii 
Cafe,  no  Perfon,  not  the  Priefts  themfelves,  were  excufed  ; 
the  Romans  apprehending  more  Danger  from  the  Gauls  than 
from  any  other  Nation,  as  they  had  once  taken  their 
City  (*). 

As  alfo  the  three  Laws  about  the  Sbovjs. 

(a)  Cir.  de  Oral.  lib.  3.  (b)  Idem  Orat.  pro  Sejl.  &  de  Ilarufp.  Refponf.  (c) 
A.  Gelliiis.  (</)  Cic.  de  Amicitia.  (e)  Idem.  (/)  Suet,  in  tier.  Patercml.  lib. 
X.Cie.  Agrar+%,  (g)  Afeonius  in  Divinaticne.  (/•)  Di:y  lib.  37.  {i)  Die, 
lit).  44.     (k)  Vlut.  in  Marcel.  Cic. pro  Ftnteio  fif  Pbtlip,  3- 

N  3  Licitii/t 
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Licinia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Licinius  Varus,  City-Prator, 
A.  545.  fettling  the  Day  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Ludi  A- 
pollinares,  which  before  was  uncertain  (a). 

Rofcia  Lex  Tbcatralis,  the  Author  L.  Rofcius  Otko,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  685,  ordaining,  that  none  fhould  fit 
in  the  firft  fourteen  Seats  of  the  Theatre,  unlefs  they  were 
worth  four  hundred  Sejlertiuvis,  which  was  then  reckoned 
the  Cenjus  Equcfiris  (b). 

Augujlus  Ccefar,  after  feveral  of  the  Equeflrian  Families 
had  impaired  their  Eftates  in  the  Civil  Wars,  interpreted 
this  Law  fo  as  to  take  in  all  thofe  whofe  Anceftors  ever  had 
poffeffed  the  Sum  there  fpecified. 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  27.  Alex.  Neapolitan.  &c.  (h)  Cic.  Philip.  2.  Afctn.  in  Cor- 
nelian. Jwven.  Sat.  3.  &  14.  Horat .  Epod.  4.  Epift.  1, 
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Laws  relating  to  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Roman 
Citizens. 

jyA  LERIA  Lex  de  Provocation,  the  Author  P.  Valerius 
*  Poplicola,  fole  Conful  upon  the  Death  of  his  Collegue 
Brutus,  A.  243,  giving  Liberty  to  appeal  from  any  Ma- 
gi Ar'ate  to  the  People,  and  ordering  that  no  Magifirate 
inoii'd  punifli  a  Roman  Citizen  in  Cafe  of  fuch  an  Appeal  (a). 

Valeria  Lloratia  Lex,  the  Authors  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  Confuls,  A.  304,  reviving  the  former  Law,  which 
had  loft  its  Force  under  the  Decemvirate  (b). 

Valeria  Lex  Tertia,  the  Author  M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  in 
his  Confulfhip  with  £L  Apuleius  Panfa,  A.  453,  no  more  than 
a  Confirmation  of  the  firfr.  Valerian  Law  (c). 

Porcia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Porcius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  the  fame  Year  as  the  former ;  commanding,  that 
no  Magiftrate  fhould  execute,  or  punilh  with  Rods,  a  Ci- 
tizen of  Rome  ;  but  upon  the  Sentence  of  Condemnation, 
thould  give  him  PermhTion  to  go  into  Exile  (d). 

{a)  Li<v.  lib    9.     Plut.  in  Pcplicol^Cgc.     (b)  Liv.  lib.   3.      (c)    Liv.   lib.    le. 
C '.•';'.  fiiRzbiris.  Salujl.  in  Caiiltnar.  Sueton.  in  Ner.  ice. 


Sem- 
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Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
.hanc  or  the  Commons,  A.  630,  comrr'inding,  that  no  ca- 
pital Judgment  fhould  pafs  upon  a  Citizen,  without  the  Au- 
thority of  the  People,  and  making  feveral  other  Regulations 
in  this  Affair  (a). 

Papia  Ux  de  Peregrinis,  the  Author  C.  Papius,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A.  688,  commanding,  that  all  Strangers 
fliould  be  expelled  Rome  (b). 

Junia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Junius  Pennus,  confirming  the 
former  Law,  and  forbidding,  that  any  Stranger  fhould  be 
allowed  the  Privilege  of  Citizens  (c). 

Servilia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  ordaining, 
that  if  any  Latin  accufed  a  Roman  Senator,  fo  that  he  was 
convicted,  the  Accufer  fhould  be  honoured  with  the  Pri- 
vilege of  a  Citizen  of  Rome  (d). 

Licinia  Mutia  Lex,  the  Authors,  L.  Ljcinius  Craffus,  and 
&K  Mutius  S nevola,  in  their  Confulfliip,  A.  658,  ordering 
all  the  Inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Lift  of 
Citizens,  in  their  own  proper  Cities  (e). 

Livia  Lex  de  Sociis :  In  the  Year  of  the  City  662,  M. 
Livius  Drufus  propofed  a  Law  to  make  all  the  Italians  free 
Denizens  of  Rome  ;  but  before  it  came  to  be  voted,  he  was 
found  murdered  in  his  Houfe,  the  Author  unknown  (/). 

Vdrid  Lex  :  Upon  the  Death  of  Drufus,  the  Knights  pre- 
vailed with  his  Collegue  J).  Varius  Hybrida,  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  profecuting  all  inch  Pcrfons  as  fhould  be  difco- 
vered  to  have  affiftcd  the  Italian  People,  in  the  Petition  for 
the  Privilege  of  the  City  (g). 

Julia  Lex  de  Civitate  :  The  next  Year,  upon  the  Revolt  of 
feveral  States  in  Italy  f  which  they  called  the  Social  War)  L. 
Julius  Ccefar,  the  Conful,  made  a  Law,  that  all  thofe  Peo- 
ple, who  had  continued  firm  to  the  Roman  Intereff,  fliould 
have  the  Privilege  of  Citizens  (h) :  And  in  the  Year  664, 
upon  the  Conclufion  of  that  War,  all  the  Italian  People 
were  admitted  into  the  Roll  of  Free  Denizens,  and  divided 
into  eight  new  Tribes  (/'). 

Sylvani  &  Carbonis  Lex,  the  Authors  Syhanus  and  Carlo, 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  in  the  Year  664,  ordaining,  that 
any  Perfons  who  had  been  admitted  Free  Denizens  of  any  of 
the  Confederate  Cities,  and  had  a  Dwelling  in  Italy  at  the 

(a)  Cic.  pro  Rabiric,  pro  Domo  fua,  pro  Clutnth,  Sec.  (£)  Cic.  pro  Bath, 
(c)  Cic.  de  Offic.  lib.  3.  (d)  Afcon.  in  Oral,  pro  Scaur:.  Cic.  pro  Balbo.  {e) 
Cic.  de  Offu.  lib.  3.  &pro  Balbo.  (f)  b'l.r.  lib.  3.  cap.  17.  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  3 
(£)  Cir.  in  Brut j,  Vah  Max,  lib.  8.  cap.  6.     (h)   Cic.  pro  Ba'.ui.     (/)   A 

N  4  Time 
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Time  of  making  this  Law,  and  bad  carried  in  their  Names 
to  the  Pr<etor  in  fixty  Days,  fhould  have  the  Privilege 
of  Citizens  of  Rome  (a). 

Sulpicia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Sulpicius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  666,  ordaining,  that  the  new  Citizens,  who 
■  )fed  the  eight  Tribes,  fhould  be  divided  among  the 
thirty-five  old  Tribes,  as  a  greater  Honour  (b). 

CmeliaLex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  670,  a  Con- 
nor, of  the  former  Law,  to  pleafe  the  Italian  Confe- 
». :res  (r). 

Cornelia  Lex  de  Municipiis,  the  Author  the  fame  oyiL     in 

aat  rftiip,  taking  away  the  Privileges  formerly  grant- 

ed  to  the  Corporate   Towns,  from   as    many  as  had  atfifted 

Marius,  China,  Sulpicius,  or  any  of  the   contrary  Faction 

(d). 

Gellia  Cornelia  Lex,  the  Authors  L.  Gellius  Pophcola  and 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  A.  681,  ordaining,  that  all  thofe  Per- 
fons  whom  Pompey,  by  his  own  Authority,  had  honoured 
with  the  Privilege  of  the  City,  mould  keep  that  Liberty  (e). 

(a)  Cic.  pro  Archia.      (!>)  Phut,    in  Sylla.  Epit.    Liv.  77.      (c)  Epit.  Liv.  68. 
(J)  Cic.  pro  Domofua.     (ej  Cic.  pro  Balbo. 
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Laws  concerning  Meetings  and  Affemblies. 

ZHLl  A  Lex,  ordaining,  that  in  all  AflTemblies  of  the 
■*£-*  people,  the  Augurs  mould  make  Obfervations  from 
the  Heavens;  and,  that  the  Magiilrate  fhould  have  the 
Power  of  declaring  againfl  Proceeding,  and  of  interpofitig 
in  the  Decifion  of  any  Matter. 

Fujta  Lex,  ordaining,  that  upon  fome  certain  Days* 
though  they  were  Fafli,  it  mould  be  unlawful  to  tranfacl: 
any  Thing  in  a  Meeting  of  the  People. 

The  Authors  of  thefe  two  Laws  are  unknown  ;  hot  P. 
Manutius  conjectures,  that  the  firft  is  owing  to  &K  JElius 
Pectus,  Conful  with  M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  586.  1  he  other 
to  P.  Furius,  or  Fufius,  Conful  with  S.  Attilius  Serratius,  A. 
61  7.     The  Laws  themfelves  frequently  occur  in  Writers. 

Clodin  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  695,  containing  an  Abrogation  of  the  greateft  Part 

of 
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of  the  two  formerLaws,  and  ordering,  That  no  Obfervation 
mould  be  made  from  the  Heavens  upon  the  Days  of  the  Ca- 
milla ;  and,  That  on  any  of  the  Dies  Fafi,  Laws  might  be 
enabled  in  a  public  AfTembly  (<i). 

Curia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Curias  Dcntatus,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A.  455,  ordaining,  That  no  Comitia  mould 
be  convened  for  the  Election  of  Magiflrates,  without  the  Ap- 
probation of  the  Senate  :  Ut  ante  Comitia  Magijiratuum  Pa- 
tres  aucloresfierent  (b) . 

Claudia  Lex,  the  Author,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  Conful 
with  Serv.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  A.  702,  ordering,  That  at  the 
Comitia  for  the  Election  of  Magi  If  rates,  no  Account  fhould 
be  taken  of  the  Abfent  (c). 

Gabinia  Lex,  the  Author  A.  Cabinius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  614,  commanding,  That  in  the  Comitia  for 
the  Election  of  Magijlrates,  the  People  fliould  not  give 
their  Suffrages  vivd  voce,  but  by  Tablets,  for  the  greater 
Freedom  and  Impartiality  of  the  Proceedings  (d). 

Caffia  Lex,  enacted  about  two  Years  after,  commanding, 
That  in  the  Courts  of  Juflice,  and  in  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
the  Votes  mould  be  given  in  a  free  Manner  ;  that  is,  by  Ta- 
blets (e). 

Papiria  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  621,  ordaining,  That  in  the  Comitia  about  the 
pafTing  or  rejecting  of  Laws,  the  Suffrages  fhould  be  given 
by  Tablets  (f). 

Caelia  Lex,  the  Author  Ccelius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A,  635,  ordaining,  That  in  the  judicial  Proceedings  before 
the  People,  in  Cafes  of  Treafon  (which  had  been  except- 
ed by  the  Cajpan  Law)  the  Votes  fliould  be  given  by  Ta- 
blets (g).   < 

Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C  Sempronius  Gracchus,  in  the 
fame  Year  as  the  former ;  ordering,  that  the  Centuries  fliould 
be  chofen  out  by  Lot  to  give  their  Votes,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  Order  of  the  Claffes  (b). 

Maria  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Marias,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  634,  ordering  the  Bridges,  or  long  Plank-,  on 
■which  the  People  flood  in  the  Comitia  to  give  their  Voices, 
to  be  made  narrower,  that  no  other  Perfon  might  flam! 
there,  to  hinder  the  Proceedings  by  Appeals  or  other  Di- 
flurbances  (/). 

(a)    Afccn.  in  Pifcn,  (/>)    Cic.  de  claris   Oratsribus.  (<•)   Suet,  in  jfn  f. '•. 

[d)  ( 'ic.de  Amicit.  &  fir:  Planch.  &  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  (<?)  Cic.  in  Lslit.  : 
de  Leg.  lib.  3.  (g)  Id.  lb:,!,  (h)  Saluft.  in  Oral.  i.  adCsfarem.  (•) 
Ltg.  lib.  3.  Vlttt.  in  Mario. 

Sempronia 
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Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
bune of  the  Commons,  A.  565,  ordaining,  That  the  Latin 
Confederates  fhould  have  the  Privilege  of  giving  their  Suf- 
frage, as  well  as  the  Roman  Citizens  (a) 

Manilla  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Manilius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  687,  ordering,  That  the  Libertini fhould  have  the 
Privilege  of  Voting  in  all  the  Tribes  (b). 

Gabinia  Lex,  a  Confirmation  of  an  old  Law  of  the  twelve 
Tables,  making  it  a  capital  Offence  for  any  Perfon  to  con- 
vene a  clandeftine  Affembly  (c). 

(«)  Cic.fapijftme,         (b)  Cic.  pro  lege  Manilla.  (c)  Salujl  \nCatihnar. 

, 

CHAP.     XXV. 
Laws  relating  to  //^Senate. 

/^ASS I A  Lex,  the  Author  L.  CaJJius  Longinus,  Tribune^ 
^  the  Commons,  A.  649,  ordaining,  That  no  Perfon  who 
had  been  condemned  or  deprived  of  his  Office  by  the  Peo- 
ple,  fhould  have  the  Privilege  of  coming   into  the  Senate 

Claudia  Lex,  the  Author^  Claudius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, ^.535,  commanding,  That  no  Senator,  or  Father  of 
a  Senator,  ihould  poffefs  a  failing  Veffel  of  above  three  hun- 
dred Amphoree :  This  was  thought  big  enough  for  the  bring- 
ing over  Fruits  and  other  Neceffaries ;  an3  as  for  Gain,  pro- 
cured by  Trading  in  Merchandize,  they  thought  it  unwor- 
thy the  Dignity  of  that  Order  (b). 

Sulpicia  Lex,  the  Author  Servius  Sulpicius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  665,  requiring,  That  no  Senator  mould  owe 
above  two  thoufand  Drachm ce  (c). 

Srntia  Lex,  the  Author  (probably)  C.  Sentius,  Conful  with 
6h  Lucretius,  A.  734,  in  the  Time  of  Augujlus;  ordering, 
That  in  the  Room  of  fuch  Noblemen  as  were  wanting  in  the 
Senate,  others  fhould  be  fubftituted  (d). 

Gabinia  Lex,  the  Author,  A.  Gabinius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  685,  ordaining,  That  the  Senate  fhould  be  convened 
from  the  Kalends  of  February,  to  the  Kalends  of  March,  eve- 
ry Day,  for  giving  Audience  to  foreign  Minifters  (e). 

[a)  AJ con.  in  Cornelian,  (b)  Cic.  Verrin.  7.  (c)  Plut.'in  Sylla,  (d)  Tacit. 
4n.  %.  (c)  Cic.  JLpiJl.  ad Quin.  Fratr,  lib,  a.  ep.  12. 

Pupia 
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Pupia  Lex,  ordaining,  That  the  Senate  mould  not  be  con- 
vened from  the  Eighteenth  of  the  Kalends  of  February,  to 
the  Kalends  of  the  fame  Month  ;  and  that  before  the  Em- 
bafTies  were  either  accepted  or  rejected,  the  Senate  mould 
be  held  on  no  other  Account  (a). 

Tullia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Conful  with  C. 
Antony,  A.  690,  ordaining,  that  fuch  Pcrfons  to  whom  the 
Senate  had  allowed  the  Favour  of  a  Libera  Legatio,  mould 
hold  that  Honour  no  longer  than  a  Year.  Libera  Legatio  was 
a  Privilege  that  the  Senators  often  obtained  forgoing  into  any 
Province,  or  Country,  where  they  had  fome  private  Bufinefs 
in  the  Quality  of  Lieutenants;  though  with  no  Command, 
but  only  that  the  Dignity  of  their  Titular  Office  might  have 
an  Influence  on  the  Management  of  their  private  Concerns  (b). 

(a)  Cic.  lib.  1.  ep.  4.  ad  Lcntul.  lib.  2.  ep.  2.  ad  Qui «.  Fratr.  &c.  (/>)  Cic. 
Ac  Leg.  lib.  3. 
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Laws  relating  to  the  Magistrates. 

T  EX  Villia  Annalis,  or  Armaria,  the  Author  L.  Villius  (for 
•*-y  whom  we  fometimes  find  L.  Julius,  or  Lucius  Tullus) 
Tribune  of  the  Commons,  A.  574,  defining  the  proper  Age  re- 
quifite  for  being  appointed  to  the  Magiflracies  (a).  Livy,  who 
relates  the  making  of  this  Law,  does  not  infift.  on  the  parti- 
cular Ages;  and  learned  Men  are  very  much  divided  on 
it.  Lipftus  ftates  the  Difference  after  this  Manner:  The 
Age  proper  to  fue  for  the  Qute/lorjhip,  he  makes  twenty- 
five  Years  ;  for  the  Mdiles  and  Tribunes,  twenty-feven  or 
twenty-eight ;  thirty  for  the  Prator,  and  forty-two  for  the 
Conful s, 

GenutiaLex,  the  Author  L.  Genutius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  411,  commanding,  That  no  Perfon  mould  bear  the 
fame  Magiftracy  within  the  Period  of  ten  Years,  nor  mould 
be  inverted  with  two  Offices  in  one  Year  (b). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  Cornelius  Sylla  the  Dictator,  A. 
673,  a  Repetition  and  Confirmation  of  the  former  Law  (c). 

Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Scmpronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
bune of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  ordaining,  That  no  Perfon, 
who  had  been  lawfully  deprived  of  his  Magiftracy,  mould  be 
capable  of  bearing  an  Office  again.  This  was  abrogated  af- 
terwards by  the  Author  (d). 

{a)  Liv.  lib.  40.  (b)  Idem.  lib.  7.  (c)  dftlan.  lib.   1.  Bell.    Ciiil. 

(d)  J'lut.  in  Gracchis, 

Cornelia 
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Cornel/a  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Dictator;  or- 
daining, That  fuch  Perfons  as  had  embraced  his  Party  in  the 
late  Troubles,  mould  have  the  Privilege  of  bearing  Honours 
before  they  were  capable  by  Age ;  and  that  the  Children  of 
thofe  who  had  been  profcriled,  mould  lofe  the  Power  of 
{landing  for  any  Office  (a). 

Hirtia  Lex,  the  Author  A.  Hirtius;  ordaining,  That  none 
of  Pompey's  Party  mould  be  admitted  to  any  Dignity  (b). 

Sextia  Licinia  Lex,  the  Authors  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius, 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons,^.  386;  ordaining,  That  one  of  the 
Confuls  mould  bechofen  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Commons  (r). 

Genutia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Genutius, Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  41 1  ;  making  it  lawful  that  both  Confuls  might  be 
taken  out  of  the  Commons  (d). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Dictator,  A. 
673;  ordaining,  That  the  Prators  mould  always  ufe  the 
fame  Method  in  judicial  ProcefTes.  For  the  Praters  ufed, 
upon  the  Entrance  on  their  Office,  to  put  up  an  Edi£t  to 
mew  what  Way  they  defigned  to  proceed  in  all  Caufes  during 
their  Year  :  Thefe  Edi&s,  which  before  commonly  varied, 
were  by  this  Law  ordered  to  be  always  the  fame,  for  the 
prefervirg  a  conflant  and  regular  Courfe  of  Juflice  (e). 

Marcia  Lex,  the  Author  Marcius  Cenforinus,  forbidding 
any  Perfon  to  bear  the  Cenforjbiptvrice  (f). 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  695  ;  ordering,  That  the  Cenfors  fhould  put  no 
Mark  of  Infamy  on  any  Perfon  in  their  general  Surveys,  un- 
leis  the  Perfon  had  been  accufed  and  condemned  by  both  the 
Cenfors ;  whereas  before,  they  ufed  to  punifh  Perfons,  by 
omitting  their  Names  in  the  Surveys,  and  by  other  Means, 
whether  they  were  accufed  or  not :  And  what  one  Cenfor  did, 
unlefs  the  other  actually  interpofed,  was  of  equal  Force,  as  if 
both  had  joined  in  the  A£tion  (gj. 

Cacilia  Lex,  the  Author  &K  Cacilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio, 
Conful  with  Pompey  the  Great,  A.  701 ,  refloring  their  antient 
Dignity  and  Power  to  theCe>:fors,  which  had  been  retrench- 
ed by  the  former  Law  (b). 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Antony,  a  Member  of  the 
Triumvirate-,  ordaining,  That  for  the  future,  no  Prcpofal 
fhould  be  ever  made  for  the  Creation  of  a  Dictator  ;  and  that 
no  Perfon  mould  ever  accept  of  that  Office,  upon  Pain  of  in- 
curring a  capital  Penalty  (/'). 

(a)  Flin.  lib.  7.  Quintit.   lib.  n    cap.  I.  tie.  mFifcn.     {b)  Cic.  Philip.    13. 
(0  Ln:  lib.  6.     {d)  Idem,  lib.  7.      (e)  Cic.  ThiUp.  %.     {f)?lut.  in  Conol.     (gY 
Cic    in  Tlfon.  pro  Milan,  pro  Seclio,  &c.     (h)  Die,  lib.  40.     (if  Appian.  de  Bcllo 

Title 
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Tiiia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Titius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  710;  ordaining,  That  a  Triumvirate  of  Magistrates,  in- 
verted with  Confular  Power,  fhould  be  fettled  for  five  Years, 
for  regulating  the  Commonwealth ;  and  that  the  Honour 
fhould  be  conferred  on  Oclavius,  Lepidus,  and  Antony  (a). 

Valeria  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  fole  Conful, 
A.  243  ;  ordaining,  That  the  public  Treafure  fhould  be  laid 
up  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  that  two  Quajlors  mould  be 
created  to  fupervife  it  (b). 

Junia  Sacrata  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Junius  Brutus,  the  firft 
Tribune  of  the  Commons,  y£  260,  ordaining,  That  thePcrfons 
of  the  Tribunes  fhould  be  facred :  that  an  Appeal  might  be 
made  to  them  from  the  Determinations  of  the  Confuls:  And, 
that  none  of  the  Senators  fhould  be  capable  of  that  Office  (c), 

Atinia  Lex,  the  Author  Atinius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons  ; 
ordaining,  That  any  Tribune  of  the  Commons  fhould  have 
the  Privilege  of  a  Senator;  and,  as  fuch,  take  his  Place  in 
the  Houfefy). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornel.  Sylla,  Di&ator,  A.  673. 
taking  from  the  Tribunes  the  Power  of  making  Laws,  and  of 
ijiterpofing,  of  holding  AfTemblies  and  receiving  Appeals,  and 
making  all  that  had  filled  that  Office,  incapable  of  any  other 
Dignity  in  the  Commonwealth  (g). 

Aurelia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Conful  with  L. 
Oclavius,  A.  678,  an  Abrogation  offomePart  of  the  former 
Law,  allowing  the  Tribunes  to  hold  other  Offices  afterwards 

(f)- 

Pompeia  Lex,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,    Conful   with 

M.  CraJfus,A.  63$,  reftaring  their  full  Power  and  Authority 

to  the  Tribunes,    which  had  been  taken   from  them  by  the. 

Cornelian  Law  (g). 

(a)  Fhr.  Epit.  Lh.  lib.  120.       (b)  Lk:  lib.  2.  Plu!.  in  PoplicoJ.      (c)  P  .  .; 
lib.  6.     (ti)  A.  Gelt.  lib.  14.  cap.fc/.'.     (e)  Cic.  Jc  Leg.  lib.  3.  C<pf:, .  Comm.  ae 
Bell  Gall.  lib.  1.  Fltr.  Plu:.  &c     (f)  Patercul.  lib.  2.  Afccn.  inc.  t 

(r)  Plut.  in  Pomp.  Afcin.  i:r.  i .  &  x.  Cafar  it  Bell.  Ci<s.  lib.  1 . 
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CHAP.     XXVII. 

Laws   relating  to   Public  Conjli tut  ions,  Laws,  and 
Privileges. 

JJO  R  TENS  I A  Lex,  the  Author  |>.  Hortenfius,  Di&ator, 
■**  A.  467,  ordaining,  That  whatever  was  ena£ted  by  the 
Commons,  mould  be  obferved  by  the  whole  Roman  People; 
whereas  the  Nobility  had  been  formerly  exempted  from  pay- 
ing Obedience  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Populace  (a). 

Ccecilia  Didia  Lex,  the  Authors  £K  CaciKus  Metellus  and 
T.  Didius,  Confuls,  A.  655,  for  regulating  the  Proceedings 
in  enacYing  Laws;  ordaining,  That  in  one  ghiejlion  {una  ro- 
gatione)  but  one  fingle  Matter  mould  be  propofed  to  the 
People ;  left,  while  they  gave  their  Suffrage  in  one  Word, 
they  mould  be  forced  to  affent  to  a  whole  Bill,  if  they  liked 
the  greateft  Part  of  it,  though  they  difliked  the  reft ;  or  throw 
out  a  Bill  for  feverai  Claufes  which  they  did  not  approve  of, 
though  perhaps  they  would  have  been  willing  to  pafs  fome 
Part  of  it.  Requiring  alfo,  that  before  any  Law  was  pre- 
ferred at  the  Comitia,  it  mould  be  expofed  to  the  public  View 
three  Market-Days  {tribus  nundinis)  before-hand  {b). 

P.  Manutius  makes  the  Cacilian  and  Didian  two  diftinft 
Laws ;  the  firft  Part  compofing  the  former,  and  the  other 
the  latter. 

Junia  Licinia  Lex,  the  Authors  D.  Junius  Silanus  and  L. 
Licinius  Murcena,  Confuls,  A.  691,  ordaining,  That  fuch  as 
did  not  obferve  the  former  Law,  relative  to  publifhing  the 
Draughts  of  new  Bills  for  three  Nundina,  mould  incur  a 
greater  Penalty  than  the  faid  Law  enjoined  (c). 

Licinia  JEbutia  Lex,  the  Authors  Licinius  and  JEbutius, 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons;  ordaining,  That  when  any  Law- 
was  preferred  relating  to  any  Charge  or  Power,  not  only  the 
Perfon  who  brought  in  the  Bill,  but  likewife  his  Collegues 
in  any  Office  which  he  already  enjoyed,  and  all  his  Relations, 
mould  be  incapable  of  being  inverted  with  the  faid  Charge 
or  Power  (d). 

{a)  Fhr.  Epit.Liv.  lib.  11.  (b)  A.  Gell.  lib.  15.  cap.  27.     Cic.  Philip. 

5.  pro  Demo,  ad  Attic.   Epift.    9.  lib.  a.  («)    Cic.  Philip.    3.  Alt.  ad  Epift. 

5.  lib.  &  Epift.    15.  lib.  4.  {d)  Cic.  in  Orat.a.  (intra  Pull.  &  in  Orat. 

fro  Dcnzs  fua. 

Cornelia 
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Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Cornelius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons^. 686,  ordaining,  that  no  Perfon  mould,  by  the  Votes 
of  the  Senate,  be  exempted  from  any  Law,  (as  ufed  to  be  al- 
lowed upon  extraordinary  Occafions)  unlefs  two  hundred  Se- 
nators were  prefent  in  the  Houfe;  and  that  no  Perfon  thus 
excufed  by  the  Senate,  fhould  hinder  the  Bill  of  his  Exempti- 
on from  being  carried  afterwards  to  the  Commons  for  their 
Approbation  (a). 

Ampia  Labiena  Lex,  the  Authors  T.  Ampius  and  T.  La- 
bienus,  Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  A.  693,  conferring  an 
honourable  Privilege  on  Pompey  the  Great,  that  at  the  CV>- 
cenfian  Games  he  mould  wear  a  Golden  Crown,  and  be  ha- 
bited in  all  the  Triumphal  Robes;  and  that  at  the  Stage 
Plays  he  fhould  have  the  Liberty  of  wearing  the  Pratexta; 
and  a  Golden  Crown  (b). 

(a)  Afcon.  in  Cornel.  (b)  Veil.   Paterc.  lib.  \. 


CHAP.     XXVIII. 

Laws  relating  to  the  Provinces,    and  the  Governors  of 

them 

0*Emprcnia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
*^  bune  of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  ordaining,  that  before  the 
annual  Comitia  for  chufing  Confuls,  the  Senate  fhould*  at 
their  Pleafure,  determine  the  particular  Confular  Provinces, 
which  the  new  Confuls,  when  defigned,  ihould  divide  by 
Lot.  As  alfo,  that  whereas  formerly  the  Tribunes  had  been 
allowed  the  Privilege  of  interpofing  againfi  a  Decree  of  the 
Senate,  they  mould  be  deprived  of  that  Liberty  for  the  fu- 
ture (a). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Di Bator,  A. 
673,  ordaining,  that  whoever  was  fent  with  any  Command 
into  a  Province,  fhould  hold  that  Command  till  he  returned 
to  Rome  ;  whereas  before,  their  Officer  was  to  continue  no 
longer  than  a  fet  Time;  upon  the  Expiration  of  which,  if 
no  SuccefTor  was  fent  in  their  Room,  they  were  put  to  the 
Trouble  and  Inconvenience  of  getting  a  new  CommifTion 
from  the  Senate. 

It  was  a  Claufe  in  this  Law,  that  every  Governor  of  a  Pro- 
vince, when  another  was  fent  to  fucceed  him,  fhould  have 
thirty  Days  allowed  him  in  Order  to  his  Removal  (b). 

(a)  Cic.  pri  Dcmofua,  in  Fat  in.  Ae  Prcvineiis  Confttl.  Saluft.  in  Bell.  'Ju^urth. 
(b)  Cicere,  Epift.  g.adLentui  &  lib.  3.  ad  Atih.  Epift.  6. 

Julia 
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Julia  Lex  Prima,  the  Author  C.  Julius  Cafar,  Conful  with 
M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  A.  69 r.  comprized  under  it  feveral 
Heads  ;  as  that  Acbaia,  Tbejfaly,  and  all  Greece,  fhould  be 
entirely  free  ;  and  that  the  Roman  Magiflrates  fhould  fit  as 
Judges  in  thofe  Provinces  (a)  :  That  the  Towns  and  Vil- 
lages thro'  which  the  Roman  Magiflrates  patted  to  the 
Provinces,  fhould  be  obliged  to  fupply  them  and  their  Re- 
tinue with  Hay  and  other  Conveniences  on  the  Road  (bj: 
That  the  Governors,  when  their  Office  was  expired,  fhould 
leave  a  Scheme  of  their  Accounts  in  two  Cities  of  their  Pro- 
vinces ;  and  at  their  Arrival  at  Rome,  fhould  deliver  in  a  Co- 
py of  the  faid  Accounts  at  the  public  Treafury  (c) :  That 
the  Governors  of  Provinces  fhould  upon  no  Account  accept 
of  a  Golden  Coronet,  unlefs  a  Triumph  had  been  decreed 
them  by  the  Senate  (d) :  That  no  chief  Commander  fhould 
go  beyond  the  Bounds  of  his  Province,  or  enter  on  any  other 
Dominions,  or  lead  the  Army  out,  or  engage  in  any  War, 
without  the  exprefs  Order  of  the  Senate  or  People  (e). 

Julia  Lex  Secunda,  the  Author  the  fame  Julius  Cafar,  ift 
his  Dicta torfhip,  ordaining,  that  no  Pratorian  Province 
mould  be  held  above  a  Year,  and  no  Confular  Province 
more  than  two  Years  if). 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  695,  ordaining,  that  all  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Per- 
Jta,  fhould  be  committed  to  Gabinius  the  Conful',  and  Mace- 
don,  Achaia,  Tbejfaly,  Greece,  and  Bceotia  to  his  Collegue  Pi- 
fo,  with  the  Proconfular  Power ;  and  that  a  Sum  fhould  be 
paid  them  out  of  the  Treafury  to  defray  the  Charges  of  their 
March  thither  with  an  Army  (g). 

Vatinia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Vatinius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  694,  ordaining,  that  the  Command  of  all  Gallia 
Cifalpina,  and  lllyricum,  fhould  be  conferred  on  Cafar  for 
five  Years  together,  without  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  and 
without  the  Formality  of  carting  Lots :  That  the  particular 
Perfons  mentioned  in  fhe  Bill,  fhould  go  with  him  in  the 
Quality  of  Legal/',  without  the  Deputation  of  the  Senate  : 
That  the  Army  to  be  fent  with  him  fhould  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treafury  ;  and  that  he  fhould  tranfplant  a  Colony  into  the 
Town  of  Novocomum  in  Gallia  (b). 

[a)  Cic.  pro  Demo,  in  Pifonem,  &  de  Proline.  Conful.  (b)  Cicero  in  Pifonem. 
(c)  Ibid,  {d)  Ibid,  {e)  Ibid.  &  pro  Pojlbum.  (f)  Cicero  Philip.  3.  (g)  Cicerg 
pro  Domo,  &  pro  Sextio.  (/.')  Cicerg  in  Fati/iium,  &  pre  Balba,  Sueten.  in 
Julia.  Salujl.  in  Jugurtb. 

Clodia 
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Chdia  Lex  de  Cypro,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  695,  ordaining,  that  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus  mould 
be  reduced  into  a  Roman  Province  :  That  Ptohmy  King  of 
Cyprus,  fhould  be  publicly  expofed  to  Sale,  habited  in  all  his 
Regal  Ornaments;  and  his  Goods  in  like  Manner  fold  by 
Auction  :  That  M.  Cato  mould  be  fent  with  the  Preetorian 
Power  into  Cyprus,  to  take  Care  of  felling  the  K?ing's  Effects, 
and  conveying  the  Money  to  Rome  (a). 

Trebonia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Trebonius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,/^.  698,  decreeing  the  chief  Command  in  Gallia  to 
Cafar,  five  Years  longer  than  had  been  ordered  by  the  Vati- 
nian  Law;  and  fo  depriving  the  Senate  of  the  Power  of  re- 
calling him,  and  fubflituting  another  General  in  his  Room 

Titia  Lex,  barely  mentioned  by  Cicero  (c),  and  not  ex- 
plained by  Manutius  or  Rofmus.  The  Purport  of  it  feems  to 
have  been,  that  the  Provincial  §htaftors  fhould  take  their 
Places  by  Lot,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Confuls  and  Prae- 
tors ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  Scope  of  the  PafTage  in 
which  we  find  it. 

(a)  Cicero  pro  Demo,  pro  Sexts'o,  de  Provin.  Ccnfular.       {b)  Cicero,  lib.  8,  9, 
10.  Epijl.  ad  Attic,  Florus,'Epit.  Liv.  lib.  log.  (c)  In  Oral,  pro  Murana. 


CHAR    XXIX. 

Leges  Agrari^e,  or  Laws  relating  to  theDiviJion  of 
Lands  among  the  People. 

/^Affta  Lex,  the  Author  Sp.  Cajftus  Vifcellinus,  Conful  with 
^  Proculus  Virginius,  A.  267,  ordaining,  that  the  Land 
taken  from  the  Hernici  fhould  be  divided  half  among  the  La- 
tins,  and  half  among  the  Roman  Commons  (a).  This  Law 
did  not  hold. 

Licinia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  Tribuve  of  the 
Commons,  A.  377,  ordaining,  that  no  Perfon  fhould  poflefs 
above  five  hundred  Acres  of  Land ;  or  keep  more  than  an 
hundred  Head  of  great,  or  five  hundred  Head  of  fmall  Cat- 
tle (b). 

Flaminia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Flaminius,  Tribune  of%  the 
Commons,  ^.525,  ordaining,  tha{Pica:um,  a  Part  of  Gallia, 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  2.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  (!>)   Li<v<  lib.  6.  Appian.  A. 

Gel/ins.  Plm.  Pater  cul,  Plutarch.  &c. 

O  whence 
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whence  the  Semites  had  been  expelled,    fhould  be  divided 
among  the  Roman  Soldiers  (a). 

Sempronia  Lex  prima,  the  Author  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
Tribune  of  the  Commons,  A.  620,  confirming  the  Licinian 
Law,  and  requiring  all  Perfons  who  held  more  Land  than 
that  Law  allowed,  immediately  to  refign  it  into  the  Com- 
mon, to  be  divided  among  the  poorer  Citizens,  conftituting 
three  Officers  to  take  care  of  the  Bufinefs  (b). 

This  Law  being  levelled  dire&ly  againfl  the  Intereff.  of  the 
richer  Men  of  the  City,  who  had  by  Degrees  contrived  to 
engrofs  almoft  all  the  Land  to  themfelves,  after  great  Heats 
and  Tumults,  at  laft  cofr.  the  Author  his  Life. 

Sempronia  Lex  altera,  preferred  by  the  fame  Perfon,  upon 
the  Death  of  King  Attalus,  who  left  the  Roman  State  his 
Heir:  It  ordained,  that  all  the  ready  Money  found  in  the 
King's  Treafury  fhould  be  beflowed  on  the  poorer  Citizens, 
to  fupply  them  with  Inftruments  and  other  Conveniencies 
required  for  Agriculture  ;  And  that  the  King's  Lands  fhould 
be  farmed  at  an  annual  Rent  by  the  Cenfors;  which  Rent 
fhould  be  divided  among  the  People  (c). 

Thoria  Lex,  the  Author  Sp.  Tborius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, ordaining,  that  no  Perfon  fhould  pay  any  Rent  to  the 
People,  of  the  Lands  which  he  poiTeffed  ;  and  regulating  the 
Affair  of  Grazing,  and  Pafture  (d).  Two  large  Fragments 
of  this  Law,  which  was  of  a  great  Length,  are  copied  from 
two  old  brazen  Tables,  by  Sigonius  (e). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Diflator,  and 
Conful  with  <5>.  Metellus,  A.  673,  ordaining  that  the  Lands  of 
profcribed  Perfons  fhould  be  common.  This  is  chiefly  to  be 
underltood  of  the  Lands  in  Tufcany,  about  Volaterra  and 
Fefula,  which  Sylla  divided  amongft  his  Soldiers  (f). 

Servilia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A.  690,  in  the  Confulfhip  of  Cicero  and  Antony, 
containing  many  Particulars,  about  felling  feveral  Houfes, 
Fields,  <Sc.  that  belonged  to  the  public,  for  the  purchafing 
Land  in- other  Parts  of  Italy;  about  creating  ten  Men  to  be 
Supervifors  of  the  Bufinefs,  and  Abundance  of  other  Heads ; 
feveral  of  which  are  repeated  by  Cicero  in  his  three  Orations 
extant  againft  this  Law,  by  which  he  hindered  it  from 
parting,  j 

(a)  fie.  in  Cat.  Major.         (b)  Cic.  pro  Sextis,  Plut.  &c.        (c)  Cic.  Verr.  5. 
Tlut.  &C.  (J)  Cic.  ie  Orat.Wb.  2.  <Sf  in  Bruto.         (e)  De  dntiq,  Jur.   Ital. 

lib.  1.         (f)  Ci(  in  Rullum,  fro  Rsfcio,  Sallujl.  in  CatiUn. 


Flavia 
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Flavia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Flavins,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  693,  about  dividing  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Land 
among  Pompey\  Soldiers  and  the  Commons  (a). 

Julia  Lex,  the  Author  Julius  Cafar,  Conful  with  Bibulus, 
A.  691,  ordaining,  that  all  the  Land  in  Campania,  which  ufed 
formerly  to  be  farmed  at  a  fet  Rent  of  the  State,  mould  be  di- 
vided among  the  Commons:  As  alfo,  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  mould  fwear  to  confirm  this  Law,  and  to  defend  it 
againft  all  Oppofers.     Cicero  calls  this  lex  Campania  (b). 

Mamilia  Lex,  the  Author  C,  Mamilius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  the  Time  of  the  Jugurthine  "War  ;  ordaining,  that 
in  the  Bounds  of  the  Lands,  there  mould  be  left  five  or  fix 
Foot  of  Ground,  which  no  Perfon  mould  convert  to  his  private 
Ufe,  and  that  Commiffioners  fhould  be  appointed  to  regulate 
this  Affair  (c).  From  this  Law  de  limit ibus,  the  Author  took 
the  Surname  of  Limetanus,  as  he  is  called  by  Sallujl  (d). 

{a)  Cicero  ad  Attic,  lib.  I.  (b)  Vellewt  Paterc.  lib.  a.  Plut.  in  Pcmp.  Ca-f. 
&  Cat.  Uticenf.  ad  Attic.  Lib.  2.  Epitt.  1 8,  (c)  Cicero  lib.  I.  de  Leg.  {d)  In 
Bell.  Jugurthu 


CHAP.     XXX. 

Laws  relating  to  Corn. 

V>Empronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  (not 
*"^  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  as  Rofmus  has  it)  ordaining,  that 
a  certain  Quantity  of  Corn  fhould  be  diftributed  every  Month 
among  the  Commons,  fo  much  to  every  Man  ;  for  which 
they  were  only  to  pay  the  fmall  Confideration  of  a  Semijps 
and  a  Triens  {a) . 

Terentia  CaJJia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucul- 
Jus,  and  C.  Ca/Jius,  Confuls,  A.  680,  ordaining,  that  the  fame 
fet  Price  fhould  be  given  for  all  Corn  bought  up  in  the  Pro- 
vince, to  hinder  the  Exactions  of  the  ihitejUrs  (b). 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  695,  ordaining,  that  thofe  Quantities  of  Corn, 
which  were  formerly  fold  to  the  poor  People  at  fix  A/fes  and 
a  Triens  the  Bufhel,  fhould  be  distributed  among  them  gra- 
tis (c). 

Hicronica  Lex,  the  Author  Hicro,  Tyrant  of  Sicily,  regu- 
lating the  Affair  between  the  Farmers  and  the  Dccumani,  (or 

(a)  Fhr.  Epit.  Lh.  lib.  60.     Fell  Pat.  lib.  z.  @Y.     (b)  Cic.  in  Verrem.  g. 
( c)  Cicero  pre  Sexlie,  in  Pifttt,  &c. 

O  2  Gathe- 
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Gatherers  of  the  Corn-Tax,  which  becaufe  it  confuted  of  a 
tenth  Part,  they  called  Decuma;,)  ordaining  the  Quantity  of 
Corn,  the  Price,  and  the  Time  of  receiving  it  ;  which  for 
the  Juftice  of  it,  the  Romans  ftill  continued  in  Force,  after 
they  had  pofleiTed  themfelves  of  that  Ifland  (a). 

(a)  Cictro  in  Ferr.  41. 


CHAP.     XXXI. 

Laws  for  the  regulating  of  Ex  pence  s. 

/^  Rcbia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Orchitis,  Tribune  of  the  Corrr- 
mons,  A.  566,  determining  the  Number  of  Guefts  which 
were  allowed  to  be  prefent  at  any  Entertainment  (a). 

Fannia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Fannin s,  Conful  A.  588,  ordain- 
ing, that  upon  the  higher  Feftivals,  no  Perfon  mould  ex- 
pend more  than  an  hundred  Affes  in  a  Day ;  or  ten  other  Days 
in  every  Month,  thirty  Affes,  and  at  all  other  Times,  ten  (b). 

Didia  Lex,  ena£ted  about  eighteen  Years  after  the  former, 
ordaining,  that  the  Laws  for  regulating  Expences  mould 
reach  all  the  Italians,  as  well  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Rome;  and 
that  not  only  the  Makers  of  extravagant  Treats,  but  the 
Guefts  too,  mould  incur  a  Penalty  for  their  Offence  (r). 

Lex  Licinia,  the  Author  P.  Licinius  Crafjus  the  Rich ;  agree- 
ing in  mod  Particulars  with  the  Fannian  Law ;  and  farther 
prescribing,  that  on  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Nundinte,  thirty 
Affes  fhouid  be  the  mod  that  was  fpent  at  any  Table;  and 
that  on  ordinary  Days,  Avhich  were  not  parti- 
es *r/Va  oppani-  cularly  excepted,  there  mould  be  fpent  ooly 

TlotSnTc^ three  Pounds oUry  Flefh> and one Pound  of 

Note  mss./b  Bib.  Salt  Meat ;  but  allowing  as  much  as  every  Bo- 
C  c.  c.  Oson.      jy  pleafed  of  any  Fruits  of  the  Ground. 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  enacted,  not 
fo  much  for  the  retrenching  of  extravagant  Treats,  as  for 
the  lowering  the  Price  of  Proviiions  (d). 

JEtnilia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  AZ'milius  Lepidv.s,  Conful,  a- 
bout  A.  675,  reipecring  the  particular  Sorts  of  Meats  in  Ufe 
at  that  Time,  and  dating  the  juft  Quantities  allowable  of 
every  Kind  (e). 

(a)  Macrobii  S.iturn.  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  (b)  Ibid.&  A.  Gelt.  lib.  2.  cap.  24. 
(cj  ibid,  &  A.  Cell.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.      (</)  A.  Gelt.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.     (<f)  Ibid. 

*  Antia 
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Antia  Lex,  the  Author  Ant  tut  Rejlio  :  A  farther  Effay 
toward  fuppreiTing  Luxury,  the  Particulars  of"  which  we 
are  not  acquainted  with.  But  Macrobius  gives  us  this  re- 
markable Story  of  the  Author,  that  finding  his  Inflitution 
to  be  of  very  little  Force,  by  Reafon  of  the  great  Head  that 
Prodigalir,  tnd  Extravagance  had  gained  in  the  City, 
he  never  afterwards  fupped  abroad  as  long  as  he  lived,  for 
fear  he  fhould  be  forced  to  be  a  Witnels  of  the  Contempt  of 
hi?  own  Injunction,  without  being  in  a  Condition  to  punifh 
it  (*). 

Julia  Lex,  preferred  in  the  Time  of  Augujiut,  allowing 
two  hundred  Sejiertii  for  the  Provifions  on  the  Dies  Profejit, 
three  hundred  on  the  common  Feftivals  in  the  Kalendar, 
and  a  thoufand  at  Marriage-Feafts,  and  fuch  extraordinary 
Entertainments  (b). 

A.  GeJlius  farther  adds,  that  he  finds  in  an  old  Author,  an 
Edict  cither  of  Auguflut  or  Tiberius,  (he  is  uncertain  which) 
railing  the  Allowance  according  to  the  Difference  of  the  Fef- 
tivals,  from  three  hundred  to  two  thoufand  Sejiertii  (c). 

Hither  may  be  referred  the  Lex  Gppia,  the  Author  C.  Op- 
pius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons  A.  540,  in  the  Heat  of  the 
fecond  Punic  War;  ordaining,  that  no  Woman  mould  have 
above  half  an  Ounce  of  Gold,  wear  a  Party-coloured  Gar- 
ment, or  be  carried  in  a  ChariGt  in  any  City,  Town,  or  to 
any  Place  within  a  Mile's  Diftance,  unlefs  upon  the  Account 
of  celebrating  fome  facred  Solemnity  (d). 

(a)  Macroh.  &  A.  Gdl.  (b)  A.  Gell.  (c)  Ibid.  {J)  Lh.  lib.  34.  Tr,c) 
Ann.  3, 


03)  chap. 
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CHAP.    XXXII. 

Laws  relating  to  Martial  Affairs. 

QACRATA  Lex  Militaris,  the  Author,  probably,  M.  Va- 
^  lerius  Cs>wx,  Dictator,  A.  411,  ordaining,  that  no  Sol- 
dier's Name  which  had  been  entered  in  the  Mufter-Roll, 
fliould  be  firuck  out,  unlefs  by  the  Party's  Confent :  And  that 
no  Perfon,  who  had  been  Military  Tribune,  fliould  execute 
the  Office  of  Duflor  Ordinum  [a). 

Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
bune of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  ordaining,  that  the  Soldiers 
fliould  receive  their  Cloaths  gratis  at  the  public  Charge, 
without  any  Diminution  of  their  ordinary  Pay:  And  that  no 
one  fhould  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  Army,  who  was  not 
ieventeen  Years  old  {b). 

Maria  Porcia  Lex ,  the  Authors  L.  Marius  and  Porcius 
Cato,  Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  A.  6g\,  ordaining,  that  a 
Penalty  fliould  be  inflicted  on  fuch  Commanders  as  writ  falfly 
to  the  Senate,  about  the  Number  of  the  Slain  on  the  Ene- 
mies Side,  and  of  their  own  Party :  And  that  they  fliould  be 
obliged,when  they  firft  entered  theCity,to  take  a  folemnOath 
before  the  Huxjlors,  that  the  Number  which  they  returned 
was  true,  according  to  the  bed:  Computation  (c). 

Sulpicia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Sulpicius,  Tribune  0$  the  Com- 
mons, A.  66$,  ordaining,  that  the  chief  Command  in  the 
Mitbridatic  War,  which  was  then  enjoyed  by  L.  Sylla,  fhould 
be  taken  from  him  and  conferred  on  C.  Marius  (<-/). 

Gabinia  Lex3  the  Author^.  Gabinius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  685,  ordaining,  that  a  Commiffion  fliould  be 
granted  to  Cn.  Pompey,  for  the  Management  of  the'  War 
againft  the  Pirates  for  three  Years,  with  this  particular 
Claufe,  that  upon  all  the  Sea  on  this  Side  Hercules's  Pillars, 
•and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  far  as  400  Stadia  from  the 
Sea,  he  fliould  be  empowered  to  command  Kings*  Gover- 
nors, and  States,  to  fupply  him  with  all  Neceflaries  in  the 
Expedition  (e). 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  7.  (b)  Plut.  in  C.  Grace!:.  (c)  Vakr.  Max.  Lib.  2.  cap.  8. 
(d)  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  2.  h'lor.  ppit.  77.  Plutarch  in  Sylla  Sf  Marie,  &c.  (e)  Af- 
caius  in  Ctmclian.  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  2,  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  Cicen  de  Lege  Ma- 
nitia,  (S  fft  P'ditun  in  Scttaf. 

Manilla 
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Manilia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Manilius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  687,  ordaining,  That  all  the  Forces  of  Lucul/us, 
and  the  Provinces  under  his  Government,  fhould  be  given 
to  Pompey  ;  together  .with  Biibynia,  which  was  under  the 
Command  of  Glabrio  ;  and  that  he  mould  forthwith  make 
War  upon  Mitbridates ;  retaining  ftill  the  fame  Naval  Forces, 
and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Seas,  as  before  {a). 

[a)  Cicero  de  Lege  Manilia,  Plutarch,  in  Temp.  Fhr,  Epitom.    ioo. 


CHAP.     XXXIII. 

De  Tutelis,  or  Laws  concerning  Wardships. 

yjTlLIALex,  the  Author  and  Time  unknown,  prefcnb- 
-^-*  ing  that  the  Prator,  and  the  major  Part  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, fhould  appoint  Guardians  to  all  Minors,  to  whom 
none  had  been  otherwife  affigned  (a). 

The  Emperor  Claudius  feems  to  have  abrogated  this  Law, 
when,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  he  ordered,  that  the  Affign- 
ment  of  Guardians  mould  be  in  the  Power  of  the  Confuls  (b). 

Lcetoria  Lex,  ordaining,  that  fuch  Perfons  as  were  diffract- 
ed, or  prodigally  fquandered  away  their  Eftates,  fhould  be 
committed  to  the  Care  of  fome  proper  Perfons,  for  the  Se- 
curity of  themfelves  and  their  Pofl'cflions :  and  that  whoever 
was  convicted  of  defrauding  any  in  thofe  Circumstances, 
mould  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  Mifdemeanor  (r). 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  39.  (b)  Suetsn.'m  Claud,  cap.  13.  (c)  Cicero  de  OJic.  lib.  3. 
de  Nat.  Dar.  lib.  3. 


O  4  CHAP 
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CHAP.     XXXIV. 

Laws  concerning  Wills ,  Heirs,  and  Legacies. 

yUria  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Fur  ins,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, ordaining,  that  no  Perfon  mould  give,  by  Way 
of  Legacy,  above  a  thoufand  AJfes,  unlefs  to  the  Relations 
of  the  Matter  who  manumitted  him,  and  to  fome  other 
Parties  there  excepted  fa). 

Voconia  Lex,  the  Author  &K  Vcconius  Saxa,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  584,  ordaining,  that  no  Woman  mould  be 
left  Hcirefs  to  an  Eftate  ;  and  that  no  Cenfus  fhould,  by  his 
Will,  give  above  a  fourth  Part  of  what  he  was  worth,  to  a 
Woman.  This  feems  to  have  been  enacted,  to  prevent  the 
Decay  and  Extinction  of  noble  Families  (b). 

By  the  Word  Cenfus  is  meant  any  rich  Perfon,  who  was 
rated  high  in  the  Cenfor's  Books. 

(a)  Cicer.  pro  Balbo.         (£)  Cicero  in  Verr.  3.  Senecl.  Je  Finib. 


CHAP.     XXXV. 
Laws  concerning  Money,  Ufury,  &cr 

CEmpronia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Sempronius,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons.  A.  560,  ordaining,  that  in  lending  Mo- 
ney to  the  Allies  of  Rome  and  the  Latins,  the  Tenor  of  the 
Roman  Laws  mould  be  ftill  obferved,  as  well  as  among  the 
Citizens  (a). 

Valeria  Lex,  the  Author  Valerius  Flaccus,  Conful  with 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Ordaining,  (to  oblige  the  poorer  Part 
of  the  City)  that  all  Creditors  mould  difcharge  their  Debtors 
upon  the  Receipt  of  a  fourth  Part  for  the  whole  Sum.  This 
Law,,  as  moft  unreafonable,  is  cenfured  by  Paterculus  (b). 

W  Hv.  lib.  35.  Cicero  deOjpc.  2.     (b)  Lib.  2.  pap.  13. 

Gabinia 
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Gabinia  Lex,  the  Author  Aul.  Gabinius,  Tribune  of  tffe 
Commons,  A.  685,  ordaining,  that  no  Action  mould  be 
granted  for  the  Recovery  of  any  Money  taken  up,  verfurd 
fafld,  i.  <?.  firft  borrowed  upon  a  fmall  Ufe,  and  then  lent 
out  again  upon  a  greater  ;  which  Practice  was  highly  un- 
reafonable  (a). 

Claudia  Lex,  the  Author  Claudius  Ccefar ;  commanding, 
that  no  Ufurer  mould  lend  Money  to  any  Perfon  in  his 
Non-age,  to  be  paid  after  the  Death  of  his  Parents  (b). 

Vefpafian  added  a  great  Strength  to  this  Law,  when  he 
ordained,  that  thofe  Ufurers  who  lent  Money  to  any  Filius 
Eamilia,  or  Son  under  his  Father's  Tuition,  mould  have  no 
Right  ever  to  claim  it  again,  not  even  after  the  Death  of 
his  Parents  (c). 

(a)  Cicero  ad  Attic,  lib.  5.  Epift.  ult.  lib.  6.  Epift.2.  (J>)  Tacit.  Annal.  !l 
[c)Suetcn.  in  Fefp.  cap.  J  I. 


C  H  A  P.    XXXVI. 

Laws  concerning  the  Judces. 

C<Empronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
^  bune  of  the  Commons,  A.  630.  ordaining,  that  the 
Right  of  Judging,  which  had  been  afllgned  to  the  Senatorian 
Order  by  Romulus,  fhould  be  transferred  from  them  to  the 
Equites  (a). 

Servilia  Lex,  the  Author  6)..  Servilius  Ccepio,  Conful  with 
C.  Atilius  Serranus,  A.  647,  abrogating  in  Part  the  former 
Law,  and  commanding,  that  the  Privilege  there  mentioned 
ftiould  be  divided  between  both  Orders  of  Knights  and  Se- 
nators (b). 

Plutarch  and  Florus  make  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  to  have 
'  appointed  300  Senators,  and  600  Equites,  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Judgments  ;   but  this  feems  rather  to  belong  to  the 
Servilian  Law,  if  not  totally  a  Miftake  (c).     This  Law  was 
foon  after  repealed. 

Libia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Livius  Drufus,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  662,  ordaining,  that  the  Judiciary  Power 
ihould  be  feated  in  the  Hands  of  an  equal  Number  of  Se- 
nators and  Knights  (d). 

(a)  Afconius  in  DU-'-r.  Tacit.  Ann.  12.  Vcl.  Pater  c.  L.  2.  (b)  Ci-gro  de  Art. 
Rhet.  lib.  2.  de  Oratsrc  in  Brule,  in  Ore.:,  pro  U^auro'.  (c)  Cicero  de  Orator,  z. 
fl.r.  Epit.  71.     (d)  Afconius  in  Cerue-Haa. 

But 
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But  this,  among  other  Conftitutions  of  that  Author,  was 
abrogated  the  very  fame  Year,  under  Pretence  of  being 
m?xle  inaufpicioufly. 

Plautia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  664.  ordaining,  that  every  Tribe 
fhonld  chufe  out  of  their  own  Body  fifteen  Perfons  to  ferve 
39  Judges  every  Year ;  by  this  Means  making  the  Honour 
common  to  all  the  three  Orders,  according  as  the  Votes 
carried  it  in  every  Tribe  (a). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Diflator,  A. 
673,  taking  away  the  Right  of  Judging  entirely  from  the 
Knights,  and  reftoring  it  fully  to  the  Senators^). 

Aurelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Pr&tor,  A. 
653,  ordaining,  that  the  Senatorian  and  Equejlrian  Orders, 
together  with  the  Tribuni  AZrarii,  fhould  fhare  the  judicial 
Power  between  them  (c). 

Pompeia  Lex,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,  Conful  with 
Craffus,  A.  698,  ordaining,  that  the  Judges  mould  be 
chofen  otherwife  than  formerly,  out  of  the  richefl  in  every 
Century;  yet,  notwithflanding,  mould  be  confined  to  the 
Perfons  mentioned  in  the  Aurelian  Law  (d). 

Julia  Lex,  the  Author  Julius  Cafar,  confirming  the 
aforefaid  Privilege  to  the  Senators  and  Knights,  but  exclud- 
ing the  Tribuni  Airarii  (e). 

Roftnus  fets  this  Law  before  that  of  Pompey  ;  but  it  is  very 
plain,  it  was  not  made  until  afterwards. 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Antony,  Conful  with  Julius 
Cafar,  A.  709,  ordaining,  that  a  third  Decury  of  Judges 
fhould  be  added  to  the  two  former,  to  be  chofen  out  of  the 
Centurions  (f). 

{a)Cicer$proCsrnel.(3adAtt.4.     (i)  Fhr.    F.pitom.  89.     Afcsn.  in    Di- 
[e)  Cicero  in  Ferrem.    Vell.\\h.%.     (J)  Cicero  la  Vijonsm.     (e)   Sttet. 
jd  Julio,  can.  41 .     (/)  Cicero  in  Pbtl'pp.  1 .  Of  \. 
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CHAP.     XXXVII. 

Laws  relating  to  Judgments. 


T)OMPEIA  Lex,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,  fole 
•*  Conful,  A.  701,  forbidding  the  Ufe  of  the  Laudatores 
in  Trials  (a). 

Memmia  Lex,  ordaining,  that  no  Perfon's  Name  fhould 
be  received  into  the  Roll  of  Criminals,  who  was  abfent 
upon  the  public  Account  (b). 

Remtnia  Lex,  ordaining,  that  .Perfons  convicted  of  Ca- 
lumny fhould   be  ftigmatized  (r). 

Both  thefe  Laws  fometimes  go  under  the  Name  of  Mem- 
mia, and  fometimes  of  Remmia ;  the  Diflin6tion  here  ob- 
ferved  is  owing  to  P.  Mauritius. 

Cincia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Cincius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  549,  forbidding  any  Perfon  to  accept  of  a  Gift 
upon  Account  of  judging  a  Caufe.  This  is  commonly  called 
Lex  Muneralis  (d) . 

(a)  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  &  in  Catcne  Uticenf.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  6.  cap.  1.  (!>) 
Cicero  in  Fatin.  Val.  Max.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  (cj  Cicero  pro  Sext.  Rofcio.  (d) 
JLiv,  lib.  34.  Tacit.  Ann.  14.  Cicero  ad  Attic. .  lib.  1.  de  Oralore  z.de  Senetl. 


CHAP.    XXXVIII. 

LAWS    relating    to    CRIMES. 


THE  Crimes  or  Actions  that  tended  to  the  Prejudice 
of  the  State,  have  been  already  reckoned,  up,  and 
briefly  explained.  The  Laws  on  this  Subject  are  very  nu- 
merous, and,  by  Reafon  of  their  great  Ufefulnefs,  have 
been  preferved  at  large  in  the  Labours  of  the  Civilians,  with 
the  particular  Pleads  of  which  they  confiftcd.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  the  prefent  Defign,  to  mention  fuch  as  are 
hinted  at  in  the  ordinary  Clafiks,  and  to  fpeak  of  thofe  only 
in  general. 

De 
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De  Majestate. 

Gabinia  Lex,  already  defcribed  among  the  Laws  relating 
to  Afiemblies. 

Apuleia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Apuleius,  Trihune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  652.  It  feems  to  have  been  enacted  foT  the  Re- 
flraint  of  public  Force  and  Sedition  in  the  City  (aj.  Sigo- 
vius  thinks,  that  it  was  this  Law,  which  made  theQueflion 
de  Majejlate  perpetual. 

Varia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Varius  Trihune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  662,  ordaining,  that  all  Perfons  ihould  be  brought 
to  a  public  Trial,  who  had  any  Way  encouraged  or  aflifted 
the  Confederates  in  the  late  War  againfl  Rome  (b). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Diflator,  A. 
670.  making  it  Treafon  to  lead  an  Army  out  of  a  Province, 
or  to  engage  in  a  War. without  fpecial  Orders;  to  endea- 
vour the  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  Army,  fo  as  to  make 
them  ready  to  ferve  his  particular  Intereft ;  or  to  fpare,  or 
ranfom  a  Commander  of  the  Enemy  when  taken  Prifoner; 
or  to  pardon  the  Captains  of  Robbers  and  Pirates;  or  for  a 
Roman  Citizen  to  refide  without  Orders  at  a  foreign  Court  ; 
and  affigning  the  Punifhment  of  Aqua  &f  Ignis  Interdiflio  to 
all  that  fhould  be  conviSed  of  any  of  thefe  Crimes  (c). 

Julia  Lex,  the  Author  Julius  Ccejar,  either  in  his  firff. 
Confulfhip,  or  after  the  Pbarfalian  Victory,  ordaining  the 
Punifhment  mentioned  in  Sylla's  Law,  to  be  infli&ed  on  all 
that  were  found  guilty  de  Majejlate ;  whereas  Sylla  intended 
it  only  for  the  Particulars  which  he  there  fpecifies  (d). 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  Mark  Antony,  allowing  thofe 
who  were  condemned  de  Majejlate,  an  Appeal  to  the  People; 
which  before  was  only  allowed  in  the  Crime  which  they 
called  Perduellio,  one  Part  of  the  Crimen  Majejlatis,  of  the 
mod  heinous  Nature  ;  which  the  Lawyers  define,  Hojlili 
ammo  adverfus  Remjjiiblicam  ejfe.  This  Law  was  repealed 
by  Augujlus  (e). 

(a)  Cicero  de  Orator.  Kb.  1.  (h)  Cicero  pre  Scaur  a,  fn  Cornel.  Tiifculan.  Z. 
in  Brut:.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  8.  cap.  6.  (c)  Cicero  in  ftftn.pro  Cluen'.  G\\- 
(J]  Cicert  Pbiliff.  I.     (ej  P.  Mania,  lib.  dcLegibus. 
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De  Adidterio  £sf  Pudicitia. 

"Julia  Lex,  the  Author  Auguflus  Ctefar,  as  Suetonius  in- 
forms us  (a).  Juvenal  mentions  this  Law  in  his  fecond  Sa- 
tyr, and  feems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  afterwards  confirm- 
ed, and  put  in  full  Force  by  the  Emperor  Domitian ;  the 
Rigor  of  it  is  there  very  handfomely  expreffed: 

Leges  revocabat  amaras  (b) 


Omnibus,  atque  ipfis  Vetieri  Martique,  timendas. 

Scatinia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Scatinius  Aricinus,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons ;  though  fome  think  it  was  called  Lex  Scan- 
tinia,  from  one  Scantinius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons  ;  a- 
gainfl  whom  it  was  put  in  Execution.  It  was  particularly 
levelled  againft  the  Keepers  of  Catamites,  and  againft  fuch 
as  proftituted  themfelves  for  this  vile  Service  (r).  The  Pe- 
nalty enjoined  by  the  Author,  was  only  pecuniary  j  but 
Auguflus  C&far  made  it  afterwards  capital  {d) 

Cornelia  Lex  inter  fear  ios,  ci?  venefcos. 

The  Author  Cornelius  Sylla,  Diflator.  It  was  directed 
againft  fuch  as  killed  another  Perfon  with  Weapons  or  Poifon, 
or  fired  Houfes,  or  took  away  any  Perfon's  Life  by  falfe 
Accufation  ;  with  feveral  other  Heads. 

There  was  a  Claufe  in  this  Law,  that  the  Perfon  who 
flood  accufed  of  the  Crimes  therein  mentioned,  might  have 
his  Choice  of  letting  the  Jury  give  their  Verdi6t  Clam,  vel 
Palam,  by  Voices  or  by  Tablets  (e). 

De  Parricidis. 

The  old  Law  which  prefcribed  the  odd  Sort  of  Punifh- 
ment  proper  to  this  Crime,  was  reftored  and  confirmed  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  with  the  Title  of  Lex  Pompeia  (f). 

Cornelia  Lex  falf. 

Sylla  the  Diflator,  as  he  appointed  a  proper  Prcetor  to 
make  Inquifition  into-  what  they  called  Crimen  falf ,  fo  he 
ena&ed  this  Law  as  the  Rule  and  Standard  in  fuch  Judg- 

(a)  In  Aug.  cap.  34.'  (b)  Juv.Szt.  2.  v.  30.  (cj  Quintil.  lib.  4.  cap.  2. 
M>  7.  cap.  4.  Cicero  Pbitip.  3.  Juv.  ($c.  (d)  Jujl,  Infiit,  lib.  4.  (e)  Ctc.  pn 
ClMnt.     (f)Jufl.JnJl.\ib.4,&alii.  F 

ment 
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ment  (a).  It  takes  in  all  Forgers,  Concealers,  Interliners, 
&?V.  of  Wills ;  Counterfeiters  of  Writs  and  Edicts ;  falfe 
Accufers,  and  Corrupters  of  the  Jury  ;  together  with  thofe 
that  any  Ways  debafed  the  public  Coin,  by  {having  or  filing 
the  Gold,  or  adulterating  the  Silver,  or  publifhing  any  new 
Pieces  of  Tin,  Lead,  cjfc.  and  making  thofe  incur  the  fame 
Penalty  (which  was  Aqua  &  Ignis  Interdiflio)  who  volun- 
tarily connived  at  the  Offenders  in  thefe  Particulars. 
Leges  de  vi. 

Plant ia j  or  Plotia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Plautius,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  675,  againft  thofe  that  attempted  any 
Force  againft  the  State  or  Senate,  or  ufed  any  Violence  to 
the  Magiftrates,  or  appeared  armed  in  Public  upon  any  ill 
Defign,  or  forcibly  expelled  any  Perfon  from  his  lawful  Pof- 
feflion.  The  Punifhment  affigned  to  the  Convicted  was 
Aqua  £i?  Ignis  Inter  diclio  (b) . 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  695,  ordaining,  that  all  thofe  mould  be  brought 
to  their  Trial,  who  had  executed  any  Citizen  of  Rome  with- 
out the  Judgment  of  the  People,  and  the  Formality  of  a 
Trial  (c). 

The  Author  being  a  mortal  Enemy  of  Cicero's,  levelled 
this  Law  particularly  againft  him  ;  who,  in  the  Time  of 
the  Catilinarian  Confpiracy,  for  the  greater  Expedition  and 
Security,  having  taken  feveral  of  the  chief  Parties  con- 
cerned, firft  imprifoned  and  afterwards  executed  them,  only 
upon  a  Decree  of  the  Senate.  Clodius  having  highly  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  the  People,  by  feveral  popular  Laws, 
eafily  got  this  Act  to  pafs ;  and  fo  obliged  Cicero  to  go  into 
Exile. 

Pompeia  Lex,  the  Author  Potnpey  the  Great,  in  his  third 
ConfuKhip,  A.  701.  It  was  directed  efpecially  againft  the 
Authors  of  the  late  Riot,  upon  the  Account  of  Clodius  and 
Milo;  in  which,  one  of  the  Curia  had  been  fet  on  Fire, 
and  the  Palace  of  Lepidus  the  Interrex,  afiTaulted  by  Force. 
This  Law  introduced  a  much  fhorter  Form  of  Judgment 
than  had  been  formerly  ufed,  ordaining,  that  the  firft  three 
Days  in  every  Trial  mould  be  fpent  in  hearing  and  examin- 
ing WitnefTes ;  and  then  allowing  only  one  Day  for  the 
two  Parties  to  make  their  formal  Accufation  and  Defence; 
the  firft  being  confined   to  two  Hours,  and  the  other   to 

(a)  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  3.  Suet,  in  Aug.  cap.  33.  (£)  Sueton.  'wifu'ii, 
cap.  5.  Die,  lib.  39.  Cicero  pre  Sextie,  frt  Milone.  (f)  Veil.  Ptttrc.  lib-  '*• 
Qc.  ad  Attic,  lib.  3.  Dit,  lib.  38. 

three. 
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three.  Hence,  the  Author  of  the  Dialogue  concerning 
famous  Orators,  (attributed  to  ghiintilian,  or  Tacitus,)  ob- 
ferves,  that  Pompey  was  the  firfl  who  deprived  Eloquence  of 
its  old  Liberty,  and  confined  it  to  Bounds  and  Limits  {a). 


Leges  de  Ambitu. 


"^ 


Fabia  Lext  prefcribing  the  Number  of  Seflatores,  allowed 
to  any  Candidate  (b).     This  did  not  pafs. 

Acilia  Calpurnia  Lex,  the  Authors  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  and 
C.  Calpurnius  Pifo,  Confuls  A.  686,  ordaining,  that,  be- 
fides  the  Fine  impofed,  no  Perfon  convicted  of  this  Crime 
mould  bear  an  Office,  or  come  into  the  Senate  (r).     1 

Tullia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Conful  with  C. 
Antonius,  A.  690,  ordaining,  that  no  Perfon,  for  two  Years 
before  he  fued  for  an  Office,  mould  exhibit  a  Show  of 
Gladiators  to  the  People,  unlefs  the  Care  of  fuch  a  Solem- 
nity had  been  left  to  him  by  Will  :  That  Senators,  convict- 
ed of  the  crimen  ambitus,  mould  fuffer  aqua  &  ignis  inter- 
diflio  for  ten  Years ;  and  that  the  Commons  mould  incur  a 
feverer  Penalty  than  had  been  denounced  by  the  Calpurnian 
Law  (d). 

Aufidia  Lex,  the  Author  Aufidius  Lurco,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  692,  more  fevere  than  that  of  Tully;  having 
this  remarkable  Claufe,  that  if  any  Candidate  promifed 
Money  to  the  Tribunes,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  fhould  be 
excufed  ;  but,  in  Cafe  he  actually  gave  it,  he  fhould  be 
obliged  to  pay  to  every  Tribe  a  yearly  Fine  of  3000  Sejiertii 

Lex  Licinia  de  Sodahtiis,  the  Author  M.  Licinius  Crajjus, 
Conful  with  Cn.  Pompey,  A.  698,  appointed  a  greater  Pe- 
nalty than  formerly  to  Offenders  of  this  Kind  {/).  By  So- 
dalitia,  they  underftood  an  unlawful  making  of  Parties 
at  Elections ;  which  was  interpreted  as  a  Sort  of  Violence 
offered  to  the  Freedom  of  the  People.  It  is  flrange,  that 
this  Senfe  of,  the  Word  fhould  have  efcaped  Cooper  and 
Littleton. 

Afconius  feems  to  imply,  that  the  Sodalitia  and  Ambitus 
were  two  different  Crimes,  when  he  tells  us,  that  Milo  was 
arraigned  on  thofe  two  Accounts,  at  two  feveral  Times,  and 
not  before  the  fame  ^uajlor  (g). 

(a)  Fide  Afcon.  in  Milon.  Cic.  definib.  4.  taf.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3.  Sec.  (b)  Cic. 
pro  Murana.  (c)  Cic.  pro Muriena,  pro  Cornel.  &c.  (d)  Cic.  in  Vatin,  pro  Sex- 
tio,  pro  Murana,  Dio  1.  37 .  (e )  Cic.  ed  Attic.  1.  1 .  ep.  1 1 .  (f )  Cic.  pro  Tlanc. 
(^)  In  Argument.  Milonian. 

Pom  pet  a 
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Pompeia  Lex,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,  fole  Conful, 
A.  701.  By  this  it  was  enabled,  that  whoever,  having 
been  convicted  of  a  Crime  of  this  Nature,  mould  after- 
wards impeach  two  others  of  the  fame  Crime,  fo  that  one 
of  them  was  condemned,  mould  himfelf,  upon  that  Score, 
be  pardoned.  The  fhort  Form  of  Judgment,  mentioned  in 
Pompeia  Lexdevi,  was  ordered  too  by  this  Law  (a). 

Julius  Cafa-  quite  ruined  the  Freedom  and  fair  Proceed- 
ings in  Eleclioiis,  when  he  divided  the  Right  of  chufing 
Magift.rat.es  between  himfelf  and  the  People,  or  rather  dif- 
pofed  of  all  Offices  at  his  Pleafure  (b).     Hence  Luc  an : 

— Nam  quo  melius  Pharfalicus  annus  (<r). 
Confide  notus  erit  ?  Fingit  folennia  campus, 
Et  non  admijfa  dirimit  fuffragia  Plebis  ; 
Decantatque  Tribus,  cif  vand  verfat  in  Urnd. 
Nee  caelum  fcrvare  licet;  tonat  Augur  e fur  do  : 
Et  lata  jurantur  aves,  bubonejinijlro. 

From  what  brave  Conful  cou'd  the  Year  receive 

A  furer  Mark,  than  Death  and  Wars  mall  leave  ? 

AiTemblies  are  a  Jeft ;  and,  when  they  meet, 

The  gaping  Crowd  is  bubbled  with  a  Cheat. 

The  Lots  are  fhook,  and  forted  Tribes  advance  ; 

But  Cafar,  not  blind  Fortune,  rules  the  Chance. 

Nor  impious  Rome  Heaven's  facred  Signs  obeys, 

While  Jove  ftill  thunders  as  the  Augurs  pleafe  : 

And  when  left  Owls  fome  dire  Difafter  bode,  ^ 

The  flaring  Mifcreants,  at  their  Matter's  Nod,  ( 

Look  to  the  Right,  and  fwear  the  Omen's  good.  J 

But  Augufus  reftored  the  antient Privileges  to  theComitia, 
andreftrained  unlawful  Courfes  ufed  in  the  canvaiTing  at  Elec- 
tions, by  feveral  Penalties  (d) ;  and  publifhed  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  the  Lex  Julia  dc  Ambit u  mentioned  in  the  Pandefls. 

Leges  de  Pecuniis  repetundis. 

Calpurnia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Calpurnius  Pifo  Frugi,  A. 
604,  ordaining  a  certain  Prater  for  the  Inquifition  of  this 
Crime,  and  laying  a  great  Penalty  on  Offenders  (e). 

{a)  In  Argument.  Mihnian.  (b  Stiffen,  in  Ju!:'s,  cap.  41.  (c)  Lib.  5.  V. 
391.  (d)  Suetcn.  in  Augtijl  cap.  40.  (e)  Qcers  in  Bruto,  de  Offic.  lib.  %.  Orat. 
3.  in  Fierrem. 

Cacilia 
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Ca 'cilia  Lex,  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (a).  Si  gonitis 
believes  this  Law  to  be  the  very  fame  with  the  former,  and 
that  either  the  two  Tribunes ,  Cteci li us  and  Calpurnius,  joined 
in  the  making  of  it;  and  fo  it  came  to  be  called  either  CaU 
furnia,  or  Cccciiia,  at  Pleafure ;  or  that  in  this  Place  we 
ought  to  read  Calpurnia,  inflead  of  Cecilia. 

Junia  Lex,  the  Author, proba  bly,  M.  Junius  Pennus,  Tri- 
lute  of  the  Commons,  A.62J,  ordaining,  t  .at  befides  the 
litis  cejlimatio,  or  rating  of  the  Damages,  the  Perfon,  convicV 
ed  of  this  Crime,  fhould  fuffer  Banifhment  (b). 

Servilia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  Prator,  A. 
653,  feveral  Fragments  of  which  are  collected  from  Authors, 
and  tranfcribed  from  brazen  Tablets  by  Sigonius  (c). 

Acilia  La*,* the  Author  M.  Aciiius  Glabrio  ;  in  which  was 
this  remarkable  Claufc:  That  the  convicted  Perfon  fhould  be 
allowed  neither  ampliatio,  nor  compere ndinatio ;  neither  a  new 
Hearing  at  a  fet  Time  prefixed  by  the  Preetor,  nor  an  .Ad- 
journment of  the  Trial,  till  the  third  Day  after  the  firft  ap- 
pearing of  the  Parties  in  the  Court  (d). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.Cornelius  Sylla,  Dictator;  or- 
daining, that,  befides  the  litis  ajiimatio,  the  Perfon  convicted 
of  this  Crime,  fhould  be  interdicted  the  Ufe  of  Fire  and  Wa- 
ter (<?). 

"Julia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Julius  Cafar  ;  this  kept  its 
Authority  through  the  whole  Series  of  the  Emperors,  and 
is  £1111  celebrated  in  the  Panders:  A  great  Part  of  it  was  le- 
elled  againft  the  Mifdemeanors  of  provincial  Governors; 

any  of  which,  according  to  this  Law,  are  alledged  againfl 
'ifo,  who  had  been  Proconful  in  Macedonia,  by  Cicero,  in  his 
37  th  Oration. 

(a)  Lib.  6.  cap.  9  Se(\.  10.     (l>)  Cic.  in  Verrem,  &  pro  Balbo.  Veil.  Paterc. 

lib.  2.      (e)  Cic.  pro  I'offhum. pro  Balbo.  in  Verrem.  Sigon.   de  judiciis,    lib.    2. 

cap.  27.       (d)   Cic.  in  Verrem.  Afcon.  in  eafdem,  (c)  Cic.  pro  Cluentio  ;  ia 
Verrem.  AJcon.  Padtan.  in  Verri;ia:. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXXIX. 

Mifcellany    Laws   not  fpoken   of  under  the    General 

Heads. 

/^Lotlia  Lex  de  Collegiis,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune 
*-y  of  the  Commons,  A.  695,  ordaining,  That  the  Collegia, 
or  Companies  of  Artificers,  inftituted  by  Numa,  which  had 
in  a  great  Meafure  been  laid  down,  fhould  be  all  revived, 
and  obfervcd  as  formerly,  with  the  Addition  of  feveral  new 
Companies  (a). 

Ceecilia  Lex  de  jure  Italic,  &  tributis  tollefldis  ;  the  Au- 
thor gK  Ca-cilius  Metellus  Nepos,  Prator,  A.  6g$,  ordaining, 
That  the  Tax  called  Portoria  mould  be  taken  off  from  all 
the  Italian  States  (b). 

Portoria,  according  to  Sigonius's  Explication,  was  a  Sort 
of  Toll  paid  always  at  the  carrying  of  any  exportable  Goods 
to  the  Haven  ;  whence  the  Collectors  of  it  were  called  Por- 
iitores. 

Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus. 

The  Romans,  confulting  the  Grandeur  of  their  Republic, 
had  always  a  particular  Honour  for  the  married  State;  and 
nothing  was  more  ufual  than  for  the  Ccnfors  to  impofea  Fine 
upon  old  Batchelors.  Dionyfus  Halicarnajjaus  (cj  mentions 
an  old  Conftitution,  by  which  all  Perfons  of  full  Age  were 
obliged  to  marry  :  But  the  firft  Law,  of  which  we  have  any 
Certainty,  was  this  of  Augujlus  Cafar,  preferred  A.  736.  It 
did  not  pafs  before  it  had  received  feveral  Amendments,  be- 
ing at  firfi  rejected  for  its  extreme  Severity.  This  is  the 
Subjecl  of  Propertius's  feventh  Elegy  of  the  third  Book. 

Gavifa  efl  certefublatam  Cynthia  legem,  &c. 

My  Cynthia  laugh'd  to  fee  the  Bill  thrown  out,  $3c. 

Horace  calls  it  Lex  Marita  (J). 

A.  672,  this  Law  being  improved  and  enlarged,  was  pre- 
ferred in  a  new  Bill  by  Papius  and  Poppaus,  the  Confuls  at 

(j)  Clc.  pre  Sextio  ;   inPifcn.  pn  Domo.  Afcon.  in  Cornel.  (b)  Dio.  lib.  37. 

Cie.  in  Epift.  ad  Attic.         (c)  Lib.  9.         (</)  In  Carmine  Sacuian. 

that 
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that  Time ;  whence  it  is  fometimes  called  Papia  Poppta 
Lex,  and  generally  Julia  Papia. 

A  great  Part  of  the  general  Heads  are  collected  by  Lipfius, 
in  his  Comment  on  Tacitus  (a)  ;  among  which,  the  moft 
remarkable  are  thofe  which  contain  the  Sanctions  of  Re- 
wards and  Punifhments. 

As  to  the  firff.  of  thefe,  it  was  hereby  ordained,  that  all 
the  Magistrates  fhould  take  Precedence  according  to  their 
Number  of  Children  ;  or  a  married  Man  before  a  Batche- 
lor  :  That  in  Elections,  thofe  Candidates  fhould  be  pre- 
ferred, who  had  the  moft  i  umerous  Offspring  :  And  that 
any  Perfon  might  ha'.-  the  Preference  tor  an  Office,  who 
had  as  many  Children  as  he  wanted  Years  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  fuch  a  Dignity  (b)  :  That,  whoever  in  the  City  had 
three  Children,  in  the  other  Parts  of  Italy,  four,  and  in  the 
Provinces  five  (or,  asiome  fay,  feven)  fhould  be  cxcufed 
from  all  troubleforne  Offices  in  the  Place  where  he  lived. 
Hence  came  the  famous  jUstrium  liberorum,  fo  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  P  ny,  Martial)  &c.  by  which  the  Em- 
peror often  obliged  fuch  Peffons  ivith  this  Privilege,  to  whom 
Nature  had  denied  it. 

Of  the  Penalties  incurred  by  fuch  as  in  fpite  of  this  Law 
lived  a  tingle  Life,  the  chief  vas,  that  unmarried  Perfors 
fhould  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  Legacy  cr  Inheritance 
by  Will ;  unlefs  from  their  near  Relations;  and  fuch  as 
were  married,  and  yet  had  no  Children,  above  half  an  Eftate. 
Hence  Flutar  '  has  a  fevere  Reflection  on  the  covetous  Hu- 
mour of  the  Age  :  That  feveral  of  the  Romans  did  not  marry 
for  the  Sake  of  Heirs  tc  their  oven  Fortunes  ;  but  that  they  them- 
felves  might,  upon  this  Account,  be  capable  of  inheriting  the 
Eflates  of  other  Men  (c). 

And  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  fame  Cuftom  : 

Jam  Pater  es\  dedimus  quod  fama  opponere  poffis  ( /) ; 
Jura  Parentis  babes :  propter  me  fcriberis  Hares  ; 
Legatum  omne  capis,  nee  non  &  dulce  caducum. 


Now  by  my  Toil  thou  gain'ft  a  Father's  Fame  ; 
No  more  fhall  pointing  Crowds  atteft  thy  Shame, 
Nor  hooting  Boys  thy  Impotence  proclaim. 
Thine  is  the  Privilege  our  Laws  afford 
To  him  that  ftands  a  Father  on  Record : 


1 


(a)    Excurf.    ad  Tacit.  Ann.    1.  3.    Liter.    C,  Vid.   Suet,  in  Ocl.jvtc,  c.  34. 
(4)  Plin.  Epiji.  1.  7.      [c)  Pint,  tsiei  fi\oc<>5J"'a;.     (d)  Sat,  9.  v.  8tf» 
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In  Mifers  Wills  you  (land  unqueftion'd  now, 
And  rtap  the  Harveft  which  you  could  not  fow. 

Claudia  Lex  de  f crib  arum  negotiatione. 

This  Law  is  barely  mentioned  by  Suetonius  (a)  -y  and  feems 
a  Part  of  the  Lex  Claudia,  or  C.odia,  about  the  Trading  of 
the  Senators,  already  explained.  It  appears  therefore,  that 
not  only  the  Senators,  but  the  Scribes  too,  or  at  leaft  thofe 
Scribes  who  afllfted  the  ghar/Iors,  were  forbid  to  make  ufe 
of  a  Veffel  of  above  three  Hundred  Amphora:  We  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  that  this  Prohibition  was  not  laid  upon 
them,  in  Refpect  of  their  Order  and  Degree,  which  were  not 
by  any  Means  eminent ;  but  rather,  upon  Account  of  their 
particular  Place  or  Office:  As  it  appears  the  higheft  Im- 
propriety, that  Perfons  concerned  in  the  public  Accounts, 
fhould  be  fuffered  by  traffic  rather  to  fill  their  own  Coffers, 
than  improve  the  Revenues  of  the  State  (b). 

Mamilia  Lex;  this  Law,  as  well  as  the  former,  depends 
on  the  fingle  Authority,  juft  named  by  Saluft  (r),  and  not 
explained  by  Manutivs  or  Rofmus.  It  feems  to  have  been  to 
this  Purpofe,  that  fince  Affairs  had  been  very  often  ill  ma- 
naged by  the  Nobility,  thofe  Perfons,  whofe  Anceftors  had 
born  no  Magifiracy  in  the  State,  fuch  as  they  called  Homines 
novi,  fnould,  for  the  future,  be  allowed  the  Privilege  of  hold- 
ing public  Offices  (d). 

Atinia  Lex  de  Furtis,  ordaining,  that  no  Prefcription  fhould 
fecure  the  Poffefiion  of  ftolen  Goods ;  but  that  the  proper 
Owner  mould  have  an  eternal  Right  to  them  (ej. 

(a)  Jr.  Doir.lf.  cap.  9.  (i)  V.  Torrent,  in  not.  ad  locum.  (cj  In  Bell.  Ju- 
gurthin.     (d)  V.  Rivium  in  not.  ad  locum,     (e)  Cic.  Verr.  3.  A.  Gell.  cap.  7. 
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PART  II.     BOOK  IV. 


The  Roman  Art   of  War*. 


CHAP.    I. 

"fke  Levies  of  the  Roman  Foot. 

AT  the  feme  Time,  the  Confuls  were  declared  Elefled, 
they  chofe  the  Military  'Tribunes,  Fourteen  cut  of 
the  Body  of  the  Equites,  who  had  ferved  in  the  Army  five 
Years ;  and  Ten  out  of  fuch  of  the  Commonalty,  as  had 
made  Ten  Campaigns.  The  former  they  called  Tribuni 
fun/ores,  the  latter  Seniores. 

The  Confuls  having  agreed  on  a  Levy,  (as  in  the  Time 
of  the  Common-wealth,  they  ufually  did  every  Year) 
i  fined  an  Edicl,  commanding  all  Perfons  who  had  arrived  at 
the  Military  Age  (about  17  Years)  to  appear  (commonly)  in 
the  Capitol,  or  in  the  Area  before  the  Capitol,  as  the  moft 
facred  and  augufi  Place,  on  fuch  a  Day.  The  People 
being    met,    and    the      Confuls,     who    pre.idcd    in     the 
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Affembly,  having  taken  their  Seats,  in  the  firft  Place,  the 
feu;-  and  twenty  Tribunes  were  difpofed  of,  according  to  the 
Number  of  Legions  they  defigned  to  embody,  which  were 
generally  four.  The  junior  Tribunes  were  affigned,  four  to 
the  firft  Legion,  three  rtTthe  fecond,  four  to  the  third,  and 
three  to  the  laft.  The  jenior  Tribunes,  two  to  the  firfl  Le- 
gion and  the  third;  three  to  the  fecond  and  laft.  After  this, 
every  Tribe  being  called  out  by  Lot,  were  ordered  to  divide 
into  their  proper  Centuries ;  out  of  each  Century  Soldiers 
were  called  by  Name,  with  Refpe6r.  had  to  their  Eftate 
and  Clafs ;  for  which  Purpofe  Tables  were  ready,  in 
which  the  Name,  Age,  and  Wealth  of  every  Perfon  was 
exactly  defcribed.  Four  Men,  as  much  alike  in  all  Cir- 
cumftances  as  could  be  found,  being  prefented  out  of  the 
Century,  firft  the  Tribunes  of  the  firft  Legion  chofe  one, 
then  the  Tribunes  of  the  fecond  another,  the  Tribunes  of  the 
third  Legion  a  third  Man,  and  the  remaining  Perfon  fell  to 
the  Tribunes  of  the  fourth.  Then  four  more  were  drawn 
out ;  and  now  the  Right  of  chufing  firft,  began  with  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  fecond  Legion  ;  in  the  next  four,  with  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  third  Legion  ;«  then  with  the  fourth  Legion, 
and  fo  in  Rotation  ;  thofe  Tribunes,  making  the  laft  Choice, 
who  chofe  firft  the  Time  before ;  the  moft  equal  and  re- 
gular Method  imaginable. 

Cicero  has  remarked  a  fuperftitious  Cuftom  obferved  in 
thefe  Proceedings:  That  the  firft  Soldiers  pitched  upon, 
fhould,  for  the  Omen's  Sake,  be  fuch  as  had  fortunate 
Names,  asSahius,  Valerius,  and  the  like  (a). 

There  were  many  legal  Excufes  which  might  exempt 
Perfons  from  Enrolling  ;  as  when  in  the  fiftieth  Year  of 
their  Age;  for  then  they  were  excufed  ferving  :  or  if  they  en- 
joyed any  Civil  or  Sacred  Office,  which  they  could  not 
conveniently  relinquifh  ;  or  if  they  had  already  made  twen- 
ty Campaigns,  which  was  the  Time  required  for  eve- 
ry Foot  Soldier;  or  if  upon  Account  of  extraordinary  Me- 
rit, they  had  been  by  public  Authority  releafed  from  the 
Trouble  of  ferving  for  fuch  a  Time ;  or  if  they  were 
maimed  in  any  Part,  and  fo  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in- 
to the  Legions  ;  as  Suetonius  tells  us  of  a  Father,  who 
cut  off  the  Thumbs  of  his  two  Sons,  to  prevent  their  ferv- 
ing in  the  Army  (//).  And  Valerius  Maximus  gives  a  Re- 
lation of  the  like  Nature  (c). 

(a)  Cic.  deDhinat.  1.  i.  \h)  Suetcn.  Augujl.  c.  24.  (c)  Val. 

Max.  I.  6.  c.  3. 

Otherwife 
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Otherwife  they  were  obliged  to  ferve ;  and  in  Cafe  of 
a  Refufal,  were  ufually  punifhed  either  with  Imprifonmcnt, 
Fine,  or  Stripes,  according  to  the  Lenity  or  Severity  of  the 
Conful.  And  therefore  it  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  Ma- 
chiavel  mould  commend  in  particular  the  Roman  Difcipline, 
upon  Account  of  not  compelling  any  one  to  the  Wars,  when 
we  have  in  Hiftory  fuch  Evidence  to  the  contrary.  Nay,  we 
alfo  read  of  the  Conquifitores,  or  Imprefs-Mafters,  who  were 
commiifioned  upon  fome  Occafions,  to  compel  Men  into 
the  Service  of  the  State. 

Valerius  Maximus  (a)  gives  us  one  Example  of  changing 
the  Cuftom of  making  Levies  by.  the  Tribunes,  for  that 
of  chufing  them  by  Lot.  And  Appianus  Alexandrinus  {},) 
acquaints  us,  That  in  the  Spanijh  War  managed  by  Lucul- 
lus,  upon  Complaint  to  the  Senate  of  feveral  unjuft  Pra&ices 
in  the  Levies,  the  Fathers  thought  fit  to  chufe  all  the  Sol- 
diers by  Lot.  Yet  the  fame  Author  allures  us,  That  with- 
in five  Years  after,  the  oid  Cuflom  returned  of  making  the 
Levies  in  the  Manner  already  defcribed. 

However,  upon  any  extraordinary  Occafion  of  immediate 
Service,  they  omitted  the  common  Formalities,  and  without 
much  Difr.in6t.ion  inlifted  fuch  as  they  met  with,  and  led  them 
out  on  an  Expedition.  Thefe  they  termed  Milites  fubitarii, 

(a)  Lib.  6.  Cap.  3.  (b)   h  Iberic. 


CHAP.     II. 

The  Levy  and  Review  of  the  Cavalry. 

T)OMULUS  having  eftabliihed  a  Senate,  chofe  three 
"**•  hundred  of  the  flouted  young  Men  out  of  the  moil 
Noble  Families  to  ferve  on  Horfeback :  But  after  the  In- 
ftitution  of  the  Cenfus  by  Servius  Tullius,  all  thofe  Perfons 
had  the  Honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  Order  of  the 
Equites,  who  were  worth  four  hundred  Sejlertia  ;  yet  no 
Man  was  thus  enrolled  by  the  Kings  or  Conful s,  or  after- 
wards by  the  Cerfors,  unlefs  befides  the  Eftate  required,  no 
Exception  could  be  taken  againft  his  Perfon  or  Morals.  If 
thefe  were  unqueftionable,  his  Name  was  entered  among 
the  Knights,  and  a  Horfe  and  Ring  given   him  at  the  pub- 
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lie  Charge;  he  being  obliged  to  appear  for  the  fulure  on 
Kcrfeback,  as  often  as  the  State  mould  have  Occafion  for 
his  Service. 

So  that  there  being  always  a  fufficient  Number  of  Equi- 
tes  in  the  City,  there  needed  only  a  Review  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  Service.  The  Learned  are  much  divided  in  this 
Point  •  yet  we  have  Authority  to  mention  three  feveral 
Sorts  of  Reviews,  Probatio,  Tranfve£lio,  and  what  they 
properly  termed  Recenfto;  though  they  are  ufually  confound- 
ed, and  feldom  underflood. 

The  Probatio  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  a  diligent 
Search  into  the  Lives  aud  Manners  of  the  Equites,  and  a 
ftriCt  Obfervation  of  their  Condition  of  Body,  Arms,  Horfes, 
&c.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  commonly  made  once  a 
Year. 

Tranfoeftio,  Lipfnts  makes  the  fame  as  Probatio ;  but  he  is 
certainly  miflaken;  fince  the  Hints  collected  from  different 
Authors,  reprefent  it  rather  as  a  pompous  Ceremony  and 
Proceihon,  than  an  Examination.  The  moft  learned  Graviv.s 
fays  it  was  always  made  in  the  Forum  (a).  Dionyfus  de- 
fcribes  it  in  the  following  Manner;  The  Sacrifices  being  finfo- 
ed,  all  thofe  -who  are  allowed  Horfes  at  the  Expence  oj  the 
Sid!:,  ride  along  in  Order,  as  if  returning  from  a  Battle,  being 
habited  in  the  Togas  Palmatse,  or  the  Trabes,  and  crown- 
ed with  Wreaths  of  Olive.  The  Procejpon  begins  at  the  Tem- 
ple o/Mars,  without  the  Walls ,  and  is  carried  on  through  all 
ibe  eminent  Parts  of  the  City,  particularly  the  Forum,  and 
the  Temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux.  The  Number  fometimes 
reaches  to  five  thoufand  ;  every  Man  bearing  the  Gifts  and  Or- 
naments received,  as  a  Reward  of  bis  Valour,  from  the  Ge- 
neral. A  mofil  glorious  Sight,  and  worthy  of  the  Roman 
Grandeur  (b). 

This  Solemnity  was  inftituted  to  the  Honour  of  Caflor  and 
Pollux,  who,  in  the  Battle  with  the  Latins,  about  the 
Year  of  the  City  257,  appeared  in  the  Field  perfonally 
afhfling  the  Romans;  and,  prefently  after  the  Fight,  were 
feen  at  Rome  (juft  by  the  Fountain  where  their  Temple 
was  afterwards  built,)  upon  Horfes  all  foaming  with 
Sweat,  as  if  they  had  rode  Poll  to  bring  Tidings  of  the 
Victory  (c). 

The  proper  Recenfio  was  the  Account  taken  by  the  Cenfors 
every  Lujlrum,    when  all  the  People,  as  well  as  the  Equites, 

(a)  Pro-fat.  ad  I.  Fd.  Tbefaur.   Ant,  Rom.  (J>)  Ditnjf,  Ualic,  lib.  6, 

(c)  tlut.  in  Curiilcn. 

v  '  were 
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were  to  appear  at  the  general  Survey :  So  that  it  was  only  a 
more  folemn  and  accurate  Sort  of  Probation,  with  the  Ad- 
dition of  enrolling  new  Names,  cancelling  old  ones,  and 
other  Circumflancesof  that  Nature. 

Befides  all  this,  it  was  an  ufual  Cuftcm  for  the  Equffer, 
when  they  had  ferved  out  their  legal  Time  in  the  Wars,  to 
lead  their  Horfes  folemnly  into  the  Forum*  to  the  Seat  of  the 
two  Cenfors,  and  there  having  given  an  Account  of  the  Com- 
manders under  whom  they  had  ferved,  as  alio  the  Time, 
Places,  and  Actions  relating  to  their  Service,  they  were  dis- 
charged, every  Man  with  Honour  or  Difgrace,  according  as 
he  deferved.  For  this  Account  we  are  obliged  to  Plutarch, 
who  gives  a  particular  Relation  how  this  Ceremony  was 
performed  with  univerfal  Applaufe  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

The  Obfcurity  and  Con'fudon  of  thefe  Matters,  are 
Strongly  confirmed  by  the  Difagreement  of  two  very  learned 
Men,  one  makes  this  Equi  redditio  the  fame  as  the  Pro- 
batio  (a),  the  other  the  fame  as  the  Tranfvcclio  (b). 

• Non  nojlrum  ejl  i ant as  componere  lites. 


The  Emperors  often  took  a  Review  of  the  Cavalry  ;  and 
Augujlus  particularly  rcftored  the  old  Cuftom  of  the  Tranf- 
vefiio,  which  had  been  difecntinued  for  fome  Time. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  all  the  Rowan  Horfe  in  the 
Army  fhould  conilft  cf  Knights ;  and  for  that  Reafon  Si- 
gonitis,  and  many  other  learned  Men,  make  a  DiSiinclion  in 
the  Cavalry,  between  thofe  who  ferved  Equo  publico,  and 
thofe  that  ferved  Equo  privato;  the  former  they  allow  to 
have  been  of  the  Order  of  Knights,  the  latter  not.  But 
Gravius,  and  his  noble  Countryman  Schclius,  have  proved 
this  Opinion  to  be  a  groundless  Conjecture.  They  demon- 
strate from  the  Courfe  of  HiSlory,  that  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Roman  State,  till  the  Time  of  Marius,  no  other  Horfe 
entered  the  Legions  but  the  true  and  proper  Knights,  ex- 
cept in  the  midft  of  public  Confufion,  when  Order  and  Dis- 
cipline were  neglected. 

After  that  Period,  the  military  Affairs  being  new  modelled, 
the  Knights  thought  not  fit  to  expofe  themfelves  abroad,  in 
the  Legions,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  but  generally  kept 
at  Home  to  enjoy  their  Eftates,  and  to  Share  in  the  Tranf- 

(a)  Herman.  Hugo  Jc  Militia  Efueftri,  1.  a.  c.  5.     \b)  Sigtn.  Ann:',  ad 
I.  c,  46, 

actions 
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actions  of  the  City;  and  their  Places  in  the  Army  were 
filled  by  foreign  Horfe  ;  or  if  they  ever  made  Campaigns 
themfelves,  they  held  fome  Port:  of  Honour  and  Command. 
Hence  under  the  Emperors  a  Man  might  be  a  Knight,  and 
have  the  Honour  of  a  public  Horfe,  without  ever  engaging 
in  the  public  Caufe,  or  fo  much  as  touching  Arms;  which 
Confideration  made  fome  Princes  lay  afide  the  Cuftom  of 
allowing  the  Knights  a  Horfe,  and  leave  them  only  their 
Gold  Ring  to  diftinguiih  their  Order,  as  Pliny  (a)  Senior  af- 
firms to  have  been  done  in  his  Time. 

(a)  Lib.  33.  Cap.  1.  vid.  Grav.  Praf.  ad  Vol.  1.  Th.  Rom 


CHAP.     III. 


The  Military  Oath,    and  the   Levies  of  the  Confe- 
derates. 


TH  E  Levies  being  finifhed,  the  Tribunes  of  every  Le- 
gion chofe  out  one  whom  they  thought  the  fitteftPer- 
fon,  and  gave  him  a  folemn  Oath  at  large,  the  Subftance 
of  which  was,  that  he  mould  oblige  himfelf  to  obey  the 
Commanders  in  all  Things  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power,  be 
ready  to  attend  whenever  they  ordered  his  Appearance,  and 
never  to  leave  the  Army  but  by  their  Confent.  After  he  had 
ended,  the  whole  Legion,  pafling  one  by  one,  every  Man, 
fvvore  to  the  fame  Effect,  crying  as  he  went  by,  Idem  in  me. 
This,  and  fome  other  Oaths,  were  fo  eflential  to  the  Mi- 
litary State,  that  fwoenal  ufeth  the  Word  Sacramenta  for 
Mi/ites,  Militia.     Sat.  xvi.35. 

Pramia  nunc  aliay  atque  alia  emolumenta  notemus 
Sacramentorum. ■ 

As  to  raifing  the  Confederate  Troops,  Polybius  informs 
us,  that  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  Levies  were  made  in  Rome, 
the  Confuls  gave  Notice  to  the  Cities  of  the  Allies  in  Italy, 
intimating  the  Number  of  Forces  they  mould  have  Occafion 
to  borrow  from  them,  together  with  the  Time  and  Place 

when. 
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when,  and  where,  they  would  have  them  make  their  Ren- 
dezvous. The  States  accordingly  convened  their  Men,  and 
chufing  out  their  defired  Number,  gave  them  an  Oath, 
and  afligned  them  a  Commander  in  Chief,  and  a  Pay-mafter- 
General.  We  may  obferve,  that  in  the  Time  of  Polybius, 
all  Italy  was  indeed  fubje&  to  the  Romans  ;  yet  no  State,  or 
People  in  it,  had  been  reduced  into  the  Form  of  a  Province  • 
retaining,  for  the  Generality,  their  old  Governors  and  Laws 
and  being  termed  Socii,  or  Confederates. 

But,  after  all,  the  Italians  were  not  only  divided  into  fepa- 
rate  Provinces,  but  afterwards  honoured  with  the  Jus  Civi- 
tatis  ;  the  Name  of  Socii  ceafed,  all  the  Natives  of  Italy  be- 
ing accounted  Romans;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  the  focial 
Troops,  the  Auxilia  were  afterwards  procured,  which  are 
carefully  to  be  diftinguimed  from  the  former.  They  were 
fent  by  foreign  States  and  Princes,  at  the  Defire  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  or  Generals,  and  were  allowed  a  fet  Pay  from 
.the  Republic;  whereas  the  Socii  received  no  Confideration 
for  their  Service,  but  a  Distribution  of  Corn. 


CHAP.     IV. 
Of  the    E  V  O  C  A  T  I. 

TH  E  moft  eminent  Degree  of  Soldiers  were  the  Evo- 
cati,  taken  as  well  out  of  Allies  as  Citizens,  out  of 
Horfe  as  Foot,  not  by  Force,  but  at  the  Requeft  and  In- 
treaty  of  the  Confuls,  or  other  Officers :  For  which  Purpofe, 
Letters  were  commonly  difpatched  to  every  particular  Man 
whom  they  defigned  thus  to  invite  into  their  Service.  Thefe 
were  old  experienced  Soldiers,  and  generally  fuch  as  had 
ferved  their  legal  Time,  or  had  received  particular  Marks 
of  Favour  as  a  Reward  of  their  Valour,  on  which  Accounts 
they  were  ftiled  Emeriti,  and  Beneficiarii:  Scarce  any 
War  was  undertaken,  but  a  great  Number  of  thefe  were 
invited  into  the  Army,  therefore  they  had  the  Honour  to  be 
reckoned  almoft  equal  with  the  Centurions.  In  the  Field 
theyufually  guarded  the  chief  Standard,  being  excufed  from 
all  the  Military  Drudgery,  of  Handing  on  the  Watch,  la- 
bouring in  the  Works,  and  other  fervile  Employments. 

The 
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The  Emperor  Galba  gave  the  fame  Name  of  Evocati  to  a 
feleft  Band  of  young  Gentlemen  of  the  Equejlrian  Rank, 
■whom  he  kept  as  a  Guard  in  his  Palace  {u). 

(a)  Sueton.  in  Galb.  c.   16. 


CHAP.    V. 

The  fevcral  Kinds  of  the  Roman  .Foot,  and  their  Divijions  into 
Manipuli,  Cohorts,  and  Legions. 

TH  E  whole  Roman  Infantry  was  divided  into  four  Sorts, 
Velites,  Hajlati,  Principes,  and  Triarii. 

The  Vdites  were  commonly  fome  of  the  Tiros,-  or  young 
Soldiers,  of  mean  Condition,  and  lightly  armed.  They 
had  their  Name  a  velccitate,  from  their  Swiftnefs  and  Expe- 
dition. They  feem  not  to  have  been  divided  into  diftinct 
Bodies  or  Companies,  but  to  have  marched  in  loofe  Order 
before  the  Army. 

The  Hafiati  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  ufed  in  antient 
Times  to  fight  with  Spears,  which  were  afterwards  laid 
afide,  as  incommodious;  thefe  were  taken  out  the  next  in 
Age  to  the  Velites. 

The  Principes  were  generally  Men  of  middle  Age,  and 
of  greatefl:  Vigour  ;  it  is  probable,  that  before  the  Inflitu- 
tion  of  the  Hafiati,  they  ufed  to  begin  the  Fight,  whence 
they  borrowed  their  Name. 

The  Triarii  were  commonly  Veterans,  or  hardy  old  Sol- 
diers, of  lcng  Experience  and  approved  Valour.  They  had 
their  Name  from  their  Pofition,  being,  marfhalled  in  the 
third  Place,  as  the  main  Strength  and  Hopes  of  their  Party. 
They  are  fometimes  called  Pilarii,  from  their  Weapon, ;th e 
Pi  I  urn. 

Every  one  of  thefe  grand  Divifions,  except  the  Vdites, 
compofed  thirty  Manipuli,  or  Companies;  every  Mampulus 
made  two  Centuries,  or  Ordincs. 

Three  Manipuli,  one  of  the  Ha/lali,  another  of  the  Prin~ 
cipes,  and  a  Third  of  the  Triarii,  compofed  a  Cohors.  A- 
mong  thefe,  one  was  filled  with  fome  of  the  choiceft  Sol- 
diers and  Officers,  obtaining  the  honourable  Title  of  Prima 
Cohors.  We  meet  too  with  the  Pretoria  Cohors,  inftituted 
by  Scipio  Numantinus  ;  fele&ed  for  the  moft  Fart  out  of  the 
Evocati  or  Reformades,  and    obliged  only  to  attend  on  the 

Prator 
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Prator  or  General :  And  this  gave  Original  to  the  Prato- 
riani,  the  Life-guard  of  the  Emperors. 

Ten  Cohorts  made  up  a  Legion  ;  the  exafit  Number  of 
Foot  in  fuch  a  Battalion,  Romulus  fixed  at  three  thoufand  ; 
though  Plutarch  affures  us,  that  after  the  Reception  of  the 
Sabines  into  Rome,  he  encreafed  it  to  fix  thoufand.  The 
common  Number  afterwards,  in  the  firft  Times  of  the  Free 
State,  was  four  thoufand  :  In  the  War  with  Hannibal,  it 
rofe  to  five  thoufand.  After  this,  it  is  probable  they  funk 
to  about  four  thoufand,  or  four  thoufand  two  hundred  again  ; 
which  was  the  Number  in  the  Time  of  Polybius. 

In  the  Age  of  Julius  Cafar,  we  do  not  find  any  Legions 
exceeding  the  Polybian  Number  of  Men ;  and  he  himfelf 
exprefly  fpeaks  of  two  Legions,  that  did  not  make  above 
feven  thoufand  between  them  (a). 

The  Number  of  Legions  kept  in  Pay  together,  was  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  various  Times  and  Occafions.  Dur- 
ing the  free  State,  four  Legions  were  commonly  raifed  every 
Year,  and  divided  between  the  two  Confuls :  Yet  in  Cafes 
of  Neceffity,  we  fometimes  meet  with  no  lefs  than  fixteen 
or  eighteen,  in  Livy. 

Augujlus  maintained  a  {landing  Army  of  twenty-three,  or 
fas  fome  will  have  it)  of  twenty-five  Legions ;  but  in  After- 
times  we  feldom  find  fo  many. 

They  borrowed  their  Names  from  the  Order  in  which 
they  were  raifed,  as  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia;  but  becaufe  it 
ufua'ily  happened,  that  there  were  feveral  Prima,  Secunda, 
&c.  in  feveral  Places,  upon  that  Account  they  affumed  a 
Surname,  either  from  the  Emperors  who  firft  constituted 
them,  as  Augujla,  Claudiana,  Galbiana,  Flavia,  Ulpia,  'Tra- 
jana,  Antoniana,  or  from  the  Provinces  which  had  been  con- 
quered chiefly  by  their  Valour ;  as  Parthica,Scythica,  Gallica, 
Arabica-,  &c.  Or  from  the  Names  of  the  particular  Deities, 
for  whom  their  Commanders  had  an  efpecial  Honour,  as 
Minervia,  and  Apollinaris :  Or  from  the  Region  where  they 
had  their  Quarters  ;  as  Cretenfis,  Cyrenaica,  Britannica,  &rc. 
Or  fometimes  upon  Account  of  the  Accidents ;  as  Adju- 
trix,  Martia,  Fuhninatrix,  Rapax,  Sec. 

{a)  Ctmmentar .  lib.  5. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

The  Divifton  of  the  Cavalry,  and  of  the  Allies. 

TH  E  Horfe  required  to  every  Legion  was  three  hun- 
dred, divided  into  ten  Turma  or  Troops,  thirty  to  a 
Troop,  every  Turma  making  three  Decuria,  or  Bodies  of  ten 
Men. 

This  Number  of  three  hundred  was  termed  jujius  Equi- 
tatus,  and  is  underftood  as  often  as  we  meet  with  Legio  cum 
fuo  Equitatu,  or  Legio  cum  jujlo  Equitatu.  And  though  we 
now  and  then  find  a  different  Number,  as  two  hundred  in  a 
Place  or  two  of  Livy  and  Cafar ;  yet  we  muff,  fuppofe  this 
Alteration  to  have  proceeded  from  fome  extraordinary  Caufe, 
and   confequently  to   be   of  no  Authority  againfl:  Hiftory. 

The  foreign  Troops,  under  which  we  may  comprife 
the  Socii  and  Auxiliaries,  were  not  divided  as  the  Citizens 
into  Legions,  but  firft  into  great  Bodies,  termed  Ala,  or 
Cornua,  and  thofe  again  into  Companies,  ufually  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  thofe  of  the  Romans;  though,  as 'to  this,  we 
have  little  Certainty  in  Hiftory,  being  a  Matter  of  fmall  Im- 
portance. 

We  may  farther  remark,  that  the  Forces  which  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  of  the  confederate  States  were  equal  to  their 
own  in  Foot,  and  double  in  Horfe;  though  bydifpofing  and 
dividing  them  with  great  Policy  and  Caution,  they  prevented 
any  Defign  that  they  might  poflibly  entertain  againfl  the 
natural  Forces ;  for  about  a  third  Part  of  the  foreign  Horfe, 
and  a  fifth  of  the  Foot,  were  feparated  from  the  reft, under 
the  Name  of  Extraordinarily  and  a  more  felecl  Part  of 
thofe,  with  the  Title  of  Ablefli. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Emperors,  the  auxiliary  Forces  were 
commonly  honoured  with  the  Name  and  Conftitution  of  Le- 
gions, though  the  more  antient  Appellation  of  Ala,  fre- 
quently occurs. 

They  were  called  Ala,  from  their  Pofition  in  the  Army  ; 
and  therefore  we  muft  expe£t  fometimes  to  find  the  fame 
Name  applied  to  the  Roman  Soldiers,  when  they  happened 
to  have  the  fame  Stations. 


C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.    VII. 


The  Officers  in  the  Roman  JLrmy\  andfirfl  of  /^Centurion* 
and  Tribunes ;  with  the  Commanders  of  the  Horfe,  and 
of  the  confederate  Forces. 

TH  E  military  Officers  may  be  divided,  according  to 
Lipfus,  into  proper  and  common  ;  the  firfl:  prefiding 
over  fome  particular  Part,  as  the  Centurions  and  Tribunes; 
the  other  ufing  an  equal  Authority  over  the  whole  Army,  as 
the  Legati  and  General. 

We  cannot  have  a  tolerable  Notion  of  the  Centurions,  with- 
out rememberingwhat  has  been  already  delivered  ;  that  every 
one  of  the  thirty  Manipuli  in  a  Legion  was  divided  into  two 
Ordines  or  Ranks ;  and  consequently  the  three  Bodies  of 
the  Hafati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  into  twenty  Orders  a- 
piece,  or  ten  Manipuli.  Every  Manipulus  was  allowed  two 
Centurions,  or  Captains;  one  to  each  Order  or  Century: 
And,  to  determine  the  Point  of  Priority  between  them, 
they  were  created  at  two  different  Elections.  The  thirty 
who  were  made  firfl:,  always  took  the  Precedency  of  the 
others,  and  therefore  commanded  the  right  Hand  Orders, 
£s  the  others  did  the  Left. 

The  Triarii,  or  Pilani,  being  efleemed  the  moll:  ho- 
nourable, had  their  Centurions  elected  firfl ;  next  to  them 
the  Principes,  and  afterwards  the  Hafati  ;  whence  they  were 
called  primus  &  fecundus  Pilus,  primus  {$  fecundus  Princepst 
primus  &  feciindus  Hoflatus  ;  and  foon. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that pri mi  Ordines  is  ufed  fome- 
timesin  Hiftorians,  for  theCenturions  of  thofe  Orders;  and 
the  fame  Centurions  are  fometimes  flyled  Principes  Ordinum 
and  Principes  Centurionum. 

We  may  take  Notice  too,  what  a  large  Field  there  lay 
for  Promotion  ;  firfl:,  through  all  the  Orders  of  the  Hafati, 
then  quite  through  the  Principes  ;  and  afterwards  from  the 
laft  Order  of  the  Triarii,  to  the  Frimipilus,  the  moll  ho- 
nourable of  the  Centurions,,  and  who  deferves  to  be  par- 
ticularly defcri'oed. 


This 
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This  Officer,  befides  his  Name  of  Primipilus,  went  under 
the  feveral  Titles  of  Dux  Legionis,  Pnefetlus  Legionis,  Pri- 
mus Cenlurionum,  and  Primus  Centurio  ;  and  was  the  Cen- 
turion of  the  right  Hand  Order  of  the  fi'rft  Manipulus  of 
the  Triarinns  or  Pilani,  in  every  Legion.  He  prefided  over 
all  the  other  Centurions;  and,  generally,  gave  the  Word  of 
Command  in  Exercifes  and  Engagements,  by  Order  of  the 
'Tribunes.  Befides  this,  he  had  the  Care  of  the  Eagle,  or 
chief  Standard  of  the  Legion  :  Hence,  Aquilne  praejfe  is  to 
bear  the  Dignity  of  Primipilus  ;  and,  hence,  Aquila  is  taken 
by  Pliny  for  the  faid  Office ;  and  Juvenal  feems  to  intimate 
the  fame: 

Ut  locitpletem  Aquilam  tibi  Sexagefmus  annus 
Adjerat.     Sat.  xiv.  197. 

Nor  was  this  Station  only  honourable,  but  very  profitable 
too;  for  he  had  a  fpecial  Stipend  allowed  him,  probably  as 
much  as  a  Knight's  Eftate  ;  and  when  he  left  that  Charge, 
was  reputed  equal  to  the  Members  of  the  Equeftrian  Order, 
bearing  the  Title  of  Primipilarius ;  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
thofe,  who  had  difcharged  the  greateft  civil  Offices,  were 
fiyled  ever  after  Confulares,  Cenforii,  Pratorii,  ^uajlorii, 
and  ALdilitii. 

"  The  Badge  of  the  Centurion's  Office  was  the  Vitis  or  Rod, 
which  they  bore  in  their  Kand  ;  whence  vitem  pofcere  im- 
ports the  fame  as  to  fue  for  a  Centurion's  Place.  The  Evo- 
cati  too  had  the  Privilege  of  ufing  the  Vitis,  as  being  in  all 
Refpecb  fuperior  to  the  Centurions. 

As  to  the  Reafon  why  this  Rod  mould  be  made  of  a  Vine- 
branch,  an  old  Scholiaft  upon  Juvenal  facetioufly  fays,  that 
Bacchus  made  ufe  of  fuch  a  Scepter  in  his  martial  Expedi- 
tion, and  recommended  the  Ufe  of  it  to  Pofterity. 

Befides  the  Centurions,  every  Manipulus  had  two  Vexil- 
larii  or  Enfigns  ;  and  every  Centurion  chofe  two  Optiones,  or 
Succenturionesy  to  be  his  Deputies  or  Lieutenants. 

The  Tribunes  owe  their  Name  and  Original  to  Romulus1  s 
Inftitution,  when  he  chofe  three  Officers  in  chief,  of  that 
Name  out  of  the  three  Tribes  into  which  he  divided  his 
City.  The  Number  afterwards  encreafed  to  fix  in  every 
Legion.  They  were  created,  at  firft  by  the  Kings,  af- 
terwards by  the  Confuls  ;or  fome  Time  until  about 
A.  U.  C.  393,  when  the  People  affumed  this  Right  to 
themfelves:  And  though  in  the  War  with  Perfeus  King 
of  Macedon,  this  Privilege  was  re-aflumed  by  the  Con- 
•  fill* 
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Tub  [a),  yet  we  find  that  in  the  very  fame  War,  it  quickly 
after  returned  to  the  People  (b).  It  is  probable,  that  foon 
after  they  divided  this  Power  between  them,  one  half  of  the 
Tribunes  being  affigned  by  the  Confuls,  the  other  half  elect- 
ed by  the  People.  The  former  were  termed  Rufuli,  or  Ru- 
tuli  ;  on  Account  of  Rutilius  Rufus  preferring  a  Law  in  their 
Favour.  The  others  Comitiati,  as  they  obtained  their  Com- 
mand by  the  public  Votes  in  the  Comitia  (c).  They  were 
fometimes  chofen  from  amongff.  the  Equeftrian  and  Senatorian 
Orders :  And  in  the  Time  of  the  Cafars,  moft  (if  not  all)  of 
the  Tribunes  feem  to  have  been  either  Senators  or  Knights. 
"Which  occafioned  their  being  divided  into  the  Laticlaviiy 
and  the  Angujliclavii  ;  the  latus  clavus  properly  belonging  to 
the  former,  and  the  angujlus  clavus  to  the  latter. 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  Tribunes  was  to  decide  all  Controver- 
fies  in  the  Army  ;  to  give  the  Word  to  the  Watch  ;  befides 
the  Care  of  the  Works  and  Camp,  and  feveral  other  Parti- 
culars, which  fhall  be  properly  attended  to  as  they  arife. 

They  had  the  Honour  of  wearing  a  Gold-ring,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  Equites  ;  and  as  their  Office  was  much 
efteemed,  it  was  limited  to  no  longer  a  Continuance  than  fix 
Months,  in  order  to  encreafe  the  Rotation.  For  the  Know- 
ledge of  both  thefe  Cuftoms,  we  are  beholden  to  one  of  the 
Verfes  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  vii.  89. 

Semejlri  vatum  digitus  circumligat  auro. 

Every  Turma,  or  Troop  of  Horfe,  had  three  Decurions, 
or  Captains  of  ten  :  But  he,  that  was  firft  elected,  com- 
manded the  Troop,  and  the  others  were  but  his  Lieutenants ; 
though  every  one  of  the  Decurions  had  an  Optio,  or  Deputy 
Under  him. 

As  to  the  Confederate,  or  foreign  Forces,  we  are  not  cer- 
tain how  the  fmaller  Bodies  of  them  were  commanded  :  But 
it  feems  mofl:  probable,  that  the  Romans  generally  difpofed 
of  them  according  to  their  Difcipline,  and  affigned  them  Of- 
ficers of  the  fame  Nature  with  thofe  of  the  Legions.  But 
the  two  Alee,  or  great  Divifions  of  the  Allies,  we  are  af- 
fured  had  each  a  Prtefefl  (appointed  them  by  tht:  Roman  Con- 
ful,)  who  governed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  legionary 
Tribunes, 

\a)Vifo  Liv.  L  42.      (£)  Fid.  Lh.  1.  43.     (t)  Fid.  Ajcon.  Pxdaan.  in  Ftrria. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

The  Legati,  and  the  Imperator,  or  General. 

THE  Defign  of  the  Legati,  at  their  Inftitution,  was  not 
fo  much  to  command,  as  to  advife  ;  the  Senate  relett- 
ing fonie  of  the  oldefl:  and  mod  prudent  Members  to  aflift  the 
General  in  his  Councils.  Dionyftus  calls  this  "  The  mod 
"  Honourable  and  fac:  ;jd  Office  among  the  Romans,  bearing 
"  not  only  the  Authority  of  a  Commander,  but,  alfo,  the 
**  SancYtty  and  Veneration  of  a  Prieit  (a)".  And  he  and 
Poljbius  gave  them  no  other  Name  than  tigte&rtu  ■*, trvptuxoi,  El* 
ders  and  Cour.fellors. 

They  were  chofen  commonly  by  the  Con fu Is  ;  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Senate  concurring  with  their  Nomination : 
Though  this  was  fometimes  flighted,  or  contradicted;  as 
appears  from  Cicero,  in  his  Orations  for  Sextus,  and  againit 
Vat  in:  us. 

They  commanded  in  chief  under  the  General,  and  ma- 
raged  all  Affairs  by  his  PermifTion  ;  whence  Ccefar  calls  their 
Power  Opera  fiduciaria  (b).  And,  when  the  Conful  or  Pro- 
conful  was  abfent,  they  had  the  Honour  of  ufing  the  Fafces, 
and  were  intrufted  with  the  fame  Charge  as  the  Officer 
whom  they  reprefented. 

As  to  the  Number  of  the  Legati,  we  have  no  Certainty,  but 
we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  depended  upon  the  Pleafure  of  the 
General,  and  upon  the  Nature  and  Confequence  of  the  Af- 
fair, in  which  they  were  engaged  :  However,  we  have  very 
good  Authority,  to  affign  one  to  every  legion. 

Under  the  Emperors,  there  were  two  Sorts  of  Legati;  Con- 
fulares  and  Prcetorii  ;  the  firft  commanded  whole  Armies, 
as  the  Emperor's  Lieutenant-general ;  and  the  others,  only 
particular  Legions. 

The  General  excelled  all  other  Officers,  not  only  becaufe 
he  had  the  chief  Command  of  the  whole  Army,  Horfe  and 
Foot,  Legions  and  Auxiliaries;  but  efpecially  as  he  was 
allowed  the  Aufpicia,  or  the  Honour  of  taking  Omens, 
which  made  a  very  folemn  Ceremony  in  all  military  Expe- 
ditions. Hence  they  were  faid,  gerere  rem  fuis  aufpiciis, 
and  fuis  drois.     This  was  moil  pioperly  applied,  when  they 

(a)  Dicnyf,  Halicarn.  lib.  II.     (Jb)  Bills  Civil,  lib.  a. 

did 
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did  not  zQl  in  Perfort ;  as  Suetonius,  when  he  reckons  up  the 
Conquefts  of  Augujlus,  expreffes  himfelf  :  Domuit  autem 
partim  duflu,  partim  aufpiciis  fuis,  &c.  (a). 

Macbiavel  (b)  highly  extols  the  Wifdom  of  the  Romans  in 
allowing  their  Generals  unlimited  Commiffions,  by  which 
they  were  empowered  to  fight  or  not ;  to  attack  a  Town  or 
not,  or  to  conduct  themfelves  as  they  would,  without  con- 
troul ;  the  Sepate  only  referving  the  Power  of  making  Peace 
and  War,  unlefs  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  This  Con- 
duct: was  the  Occafion  of  many  remarkable  Victories,  that 
otherwile  would  have  been  prevented.  Thus,  when  Fabius 
Maxi.nus  had  given  the  Tufcans  a  confiderable  Defeat  at  Su~ 
trium,  and  entered  on  a  Refoiution  to  pafs  the  Ciminian  Fo- 
reft,  (a  very  dangerous  and  difficult  Adventure;)  he  pro- 
ceeded without  waiting  for  farther  Orders  from  Rome, 
marching  his  Forces  into  the  Enemies  Country,  and,  at  the 
other  Side  of  the  Foreft,  gave  them  a  total  Overthrow.  In 
the  mean  Time,  the  Senate,  fearing  he  might  venture  on 
fuch  an  hazardous  Attempt,  fent  the  Tribunes  of  the  Com- 
mons, with  other  Officers,  to  order  him  not  by  any  Means 
to  think  of  fuch  an  Enterprife  ;  who  not  arriving  till  he  had 
effe&ed  his  Defign,  inftead  of  hindering  its  Execution,  re- 
turned with  the  joyful  News  of  his  Succefs  (c). 

The  Preparation  for  the  General's  departure  was  attended 
with  great  Pomp  and  Superilition.  The  public  Prayers  and 
Sacrifices  for  his  Succefs  being  finifhed,  he,  habited  in  a  rich 
Paludamentum,  or  a  Robe  of  Purple  or  Scarlet,  interwoven 
with  Gold,  begun  his  March  out  of  the  City,  accompanied 
with  a  vail:  Retinue  of  all  Sexes  and  Ages;  efpecially,  if  the 
Expedition  was  undertaken  againft  any  potent  Adverfary  ; 
all  the  People  were  defirousto  attend  him  with  their  Wifhes, 
on  whom  all  their  Hopes  and  future  Profperity  depended. 

If  it  would  not  be  too  minute,  we  might  addaDefcription 
of  the  General's  led  Horfes,  with  their  rich  Trappings  of 
Purple  and  Cloth  of  Gold:  Such  as  Dionyjius  tells  us  they 
brought  to  honeft  §>uintiits  the  Diflator,  in  lieu  of  thofe  he 
had  left  with  his  Plough  ;  or,  as- thofe  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
which  Plutarch  mentions  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Enemy 
:n  the  War  -with  Sertorius. 

(j)  Suet,  in  Auz.  c.  si.       (£)  Machiavei'/  Difceurfe  en  Liv,       (c)  Liv.  I.  3. 
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The  antient  Romans  had  one  very  fuperftitious  Opinion  in 
regard  to  the  General,  who  if  he  confented  to  be  devoted 
to  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth,  and  the  infernal  Gods ;  all  the 
Misfortunes,  which  otherwife  might  have  happened  to  his 
Party,  would  by  virtue  of  this  pious  Act,  be  transferred  on 
their  Enemies.  This  Opinion  was  confirmed  by  feveral  fuc- 
cefsful  Inftances,  and  particularly  in  the  renowned  Family 
of  the  Decii ;  of  whom,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Grandfon, 
all  devoted  themfelves  for  the  Safety  of  their  Armies :  The 
firft  being  Conful  with  Manlius,  in  the  War  againft  the  La- 
tins, and  perceiving  the  left  Wing,  which  he  commanded, 
to  give  back,  he  called  out  to  Valerius  the  High-Priefl,  to 
perform  on  him  the  Ceremony  of  Confecration,  (which  we 
find  defcribed  by  Livy  in  his  eighth  Book)  and  immediately 
fpurred  his  Horfe  into  the  thickefl  of  the  Enemies  Forces, 
where  he  was  killed,  and  the  Roman  Army  gained  the  Battle. 
His  Son  died  in  the  fame  Manner  in  the  TufcanViaT,  and 
his  Grandfon  in  the  War  with  Pyrrhus  ;  in  both  which,  the 
Romans  were  fuccefsful.  Juvenal  has  left  this  deferved  En- 
comium in  his  eighth  Satyr.  254. 

Plebeiee  Deciorum  anim<e,  plebeia  fuerunt 
Nomina  :  pro  totis  Legionibus  hi  tamen,  cif  pro 
Omnibus  auxiliis,  atque  omn't  pube  Latina 
Sufficiunt  Diis  Infernis,  Terraque  Parenti : 
Pluris  enim  Decii  quam  qui  fervantur  ab  illis. 

From  a  mean  Stock  the  pious  Decii  came, 

Small  their  Eftates,  and  Vulgar  was  their  Name  : 

Yet  fuch  their  Virtue,  that  their  Lofs  alone, 

For  Rome  and  all  our  Legions  could  atone  : 

Their  Country's  Doom  they  by  their  own  retriev'd, 

Themfelves  more  worth  than  all  the  Hoft  they  fav'd. 

Stepney. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  the  Roman  Arms  and  Weapons, 

FO  R  the  Knowledge  of  this  Subject,  it  is  not  necefTary 
we  mould  take  them  in  the  common  Divifion  of  Gff-n- 
five  and  Defenfive,  but  rather  place  them  together,  as  they 
belonged  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  Soldiery  they  were  in- 
tended for. 

As  to  the  Velites,  their  Arms  were  the  Spanijb  Swords, 
which  the  Romans  thought  of  the  bed  Shape  and  Temper, 
and  fittefr.  for  Execution,  being  fomething  like  the  Turkijb 
Scymitars,  but  fharper  at  the  Point. 

Hajla,  or  Javelins,  which  are  light  and  (lender  Wea- 
pons ;  of  thefe  each  Man  was  furnifhed  with  not  lefs  than 
feven. 

Parma,  a  round  Buckler,  (three  Feet  in  Diameter,)  of 
Wood  covered  with  Leather. 

Galea,  or  Galerus,  a  light  Cafque  for  the  Head,  generally 
made  of  the  Skin  of  fome  wild  Beaft,  to  appear  the  more 
terrible.     Hence  Virgil,  Mx\.  vii.  688. 

Fulvofqne  lupi  de  pelle  galeros. 

and  Properiius,  iv.  xi.  20.  -        j 

Et  galea  birfuta  comptd  lupina  jnba. 

It  feems  probable,  that  after  the  Socii  were  admitted  into 
the  Roman  Legions,  the  particular  Order  of  the  Velites  was 
difcontinued,  and  fome  of  the  youngefl:  Soldiers  were  ap- 
pointed to  fkirmim  before  the  main  Body.  Hence  we  find, 
among  the  light  Forces  in  the  Times  of  the  Emperors,  the 
Sagittarii  and  Fundiiorrs,  who  never  conftituted  any  Part  of 
the  proper  Velites.  And  fo,  before  the  Inftitution  of  the 
Velites,  we  meet  with  the  Rorarii,  whom  Salhijl  calls  Feren- 
tarii,  who  performed  the  fame  Duty,  with  feveral  Sorts  of 
Weapons. 

Some  attribute  the  like  Employment  to  the  Accenfi ;  but 
thefe  were  rather  fupernumerary  Recruits,  or  a  Kind  of  Ser- 
jeants, in  the  more  antient  Armies. 

The  Arms  of  the  Hajlati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  were  in- 
a  great  Meafure  the  fame  ;  and  therefore  Polybius  has  not 
divided  them  in  his  Defcription,  but  fpeaks  of  them  alto- 
gether. 

Q_3  Their 
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Their  Swords  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Velites  ;  nor 
is  it  neceffary  to  obferve  any  Thing  more  than  that  the  Ro- 
man Soldiers  ufed  commonly  to  wear  it  on  their  right  Side* 
that  it  might  not  hinder  their  Shield  ;  though  they  are  often 
reprefented  otherwise  in  antient  Monuments. 

Their  other  Arms,  were  the  Scutum,  the  Pilum,  the 
Galea,  and  the  Lorica. 

The  Scutum,  was  a  Buckler  of  Wood,  the  Parts  being 
joined  together  with  little  Plates  of  Iron,  and  the  whole  co- 
vered with  a  Bull's  Hide :  Bound  on  the  outer  Edge  with 
Iron  to  keep  off  Blows  ;  and  likewife  within,  to  prevenf  its 
ing  injured  when  lying  on  the  Ground:  In  the  Middle 
was  an  Iron  Bofsor  Umbo  rifing  in  a  conical  Form,  very  fer- 
viceable  to  glance  off  Stones  and  Darts,  and  fometimes  to 
prefs  violently  upon  the  Enemy.  They  are  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  Clypei,  which  were  lefs,  and  quite  round, 
belonging  more  properly  to  other  Nations ;  though  for  fome 
Time  ufed  by  the  Romans.  The  Scuta  thernfelves  were  of 
two  Kinds  ;  the  Ovata,  and  the  Imbricata:  The  former  of 
a  plain  oval  Figure;  the  other  oblong,  and  bending  inward, 
like  a  half  Cylinder.  Polybius  makes  the  Scuta  four  Feet 
long,  and  Plutarch  calls  them  «aroMft<?,  reaching  dovjn  to  the 
Feet  (a).  And  it  is  very  probable,  that  they  covered  almofr. 
the  whole  Body,  fince  in  Livy  we  meet  with  Soldiers  on 
Guard,  fometimes  fleeping  with  their  Head  laid  on  their 
Shield,  having  fixed  the  other  Part  of  it  on  the  Ground  (b). 

The  Pilum  was  a  Miffive  Weapon,  which  they  darted  at 
the  Enemy.  It  was  commonly  four  Square,  but  fometimes 
round  ;  compofed  of  a  Piece  of  Wood  about  three  Cubits 
long,  and  a  Slip  of  Iron  of  the  fame  length,  hooked  and 
jagged  at  the  Point.  They  took  abundance  of  Pains  in 
joining  the  two  Parts  together,  and  did  it  fo  effectually,  that 
it  would  oftener  fail  in  the  Iron  than  in  the  Joint.  Every 
Man  had  two  of  thefe  PHa  ;  and  this  Number  the  Poets  al- 
lude to : 

Bina  manu  lato  err f pans  hafliiiaferro.     Virg.  iEn.  i.  3170 

Olua  duo  fola  manu  gejlans  acclivia  monti 

Fixer  at  y  intorauet  jacula.  Statius  Thebaid.  ii, 

(«)  Pht.  in  P.  JEmylh.        (b)  Liv.  lib.  44, 

C.  Marius% 
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C.  Marius,  in  the  Cimbrian  War,  contrived  tliefe  Pila  af- 
ter a  new  Manner  :  For  before,  where  the  Wood  was  joined 
to  the  Iron,  it  was  made  fall  with  two  Iron  Pins:  Marius 
fuffered  one  to  remain  as  before,  and  put  in  the  Place  of  the 
other,  a  weak  wooden  Peg  ;  fo  contrived,  that  when  it  took 
Place  in  the  Enemies  Shield,  it  mould  not  ftand  firm  as 
formerly ;  but,  by  the  wooden  Peg  breaking,  the  Iron 
mould  bertd,  and  the  Javelin  continuing  to  (lick  by  its  crooked 
Point,  mould  weigh  down  the  Shield  (a). 

The  Galea  was  a  Head-piece>  or  Morrion,  coming  down 
to  the  Shoulders,  commonly  of  Brafs :  Though  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  Camillus  ordered  thofe  of  his  Army  to  be 
Iron,  as  the  {tronger  Metal  (b).  The  lower  Part  of  this, 
they  called  Buccula,  as  we  have  it  in  Juvenal : 

Fraflade  cajjide  Buccula  pendens.  Sat.  x.  134. 


A  Chap-fain  Beaver  lcofely  hanging  by 
The  Cloven  Helm.- • 

On  the  Top,  was  the  Crijla,  or  Creft;  in  the  ornamenting 
of  which,  the  Soldiers  much  prided  themfelves.  In  the  Time 
of  Polybius  they  wore  Plumes  of  Feathers  of  various  Colours, 
to  render  themfelves  graceful  to  their  Friends,  and  terrible 
to  their  Enemies,  as  the  Turks  do  at  prefent.  But  in  moft 
of  the  old  Monuments  we  find  the  Crefh  reprefented  other- 
wife,  and  not  much  different  from  thofe  on  the  Top  of  our 
modern  Head-pieces.  Virgil  mentions  the  Feathers  on  a 
particular  Occafion  : 

Cujus  ohrinae furgunt  de  vertice  penna,  Mn.  x.  187. 

And  he  defcribes  Mezentius's  Creft,  as  made  of  an  Horfe's 
Mane: 

r       •      Crijlaque  hirfutus  equina.  JEn.  x.  869. 


But  whatever  the  common  Soldiers  had  for  their  CrelT, 
thofe  of  the  Officers  were  more  fplendid  and  curious  ;  being 
ufually  worked  in  Gold  or  Silver,  and  reaching  quite  acrois 
the  Helmet  for  DiftincYion-fake.  If  we  might  mention  thofe 
of  foreign  Commanders,  the  Creft  of  JCing  Pyrrbus,  was 
very  fingular,  which  Plutarch  defcribes  as  made  of  two  Goats 
Horns  (r). 

(«)  Plutarch  is  Mario.         (4)  Idem  in  Camill.         (f)  Idem  in  Pyrrbc. 

Q-4  The 
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The  Lorica  was  a  Brigandine  or  Coat  of  Mail,  generally 
made  of  Leather,  and  worked  over  with  little  Hooks  of 
Iron,  and  fometimes  adorned  with  fmall  Scales  of  thin  Gold  5 
as  we  find  in  Virgil. 

Loricam  confertam  bamis,  JEn.  iii.  467. 

And, 

Nee  duplici  fquama  lorica  fi delis  ci?  auro.     JEn.  ix.  707. 

Sometimes  the  Lorica  were  a  Sort  of  Linnen  Caflbcks, 
fuch  as  Suetonius  attributes  to  Galba,  and  like  that  of 
Alexander  in  Plutarch  ;  or  thofe  of  the  Spani/h  Troops  de- 
fcribed  by  Palybius  in  his  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Cantue. 

The  poorer  Soldiers,  who  were  rated  under  a  thoufand 
Drachms,  inftead  of  this  Brigandine,  wore  a  Peflorak,  or 
Breaft-plate  of  thin  Brafs,  about  twelve  Fingers  fquare  ;  and 
this,  with  what  has  already  been  defcribed,  rendered  them 
compleatly  armed  ;  unlefs  we  add  Ocrea  or  Greaves,  which 
they  wore  on  their  Legs ;  perhaps  borrowed  (as  many  other 
Cuftoms)  from  the  Grecians)  fo  well  known  by  the  Title 
of 


-A%ttiol  fci$E(  'Elwi 


In  the  early  Times  of  the  Romans,  their  Cavalry  ufed 
only  a  round  Shield,  with  an  Helmet  on  their  Head,  and  a 
Couple  of  Javelins  in  their  Hands  ;  great  Part  of  their  Body 
being  left  without  Defence.  But  as  foon  as  they  found  the 
great  Inconveniencies  to  which  they  were  expofed,  they 
began  to  arm  themfelves  like  the  Grecian  Horfe,  or  much 
like  their  own  Foot ;  only  their  Shield  was  a  little  fhorter 
and  more  fquare,  and  their  Launce  or  Javelin  thicker,  with 
Spikes  at  each  end,  that,  if  one  failed  them,  they  had 
another  to  depend  oq. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

'The  Order  of  the  Roman  Army  drawn  up  in  Battalia. 

WHEN  the  Officers  marfhalled  the  Army  in  or- 
der to  engage,  the  Haflati  were  placed  in  the 
Front,  in  thick  and  firm  Ranks;  the  Principes  behind 
them,  but  not  altogether  fo  clofe;  and  after  them  the  Tria- 
rii,  in  fo  loofe  an  Order,  that,  they  could  receive  both 
the  Principes  and  the  Haflati  into  their  Body  when  ne- 
ceffary.  The  Velites,  and  in  latter  Times  the  Bow- 
men and  Slingers,  were  not  drawn  up  in  this  regular  Man- 
ner, but  difpofed  of  either  before  the  Front  of  the  Haflati, 
or  fcattered  among  the  void  Spaces  of  the  fame  Hafla- 
ti, or  fometimes  placed  in  two  Bodies  on  the  Wings ;  but 
where-ever  they  were  fixed,  thefe  light  Soldiers  began  the 
Combat,  fkirmifhing  in  detached  Parties  with  the  flying 
troops  of  the  Enemy.  If  they  prevailed,  which  very  feldom 
happened,  they  profecuted  the  Vi£lory;  but  upon  a  Repulfe 
they  fell  back  by  the  Flanks  of  the  Army,  or  rallied  again  in 
the  Rear.  When  they  retired,  the  Haflati  advanced  againft 
the  Enemy  ;  and  in  Cafe  they  found  themfelves  over-pow- 
ered, retiring  foftly  toward  the  Principes,  fell  into  the  In- 
tervals of  their  Ranks,  and,  with  them,  renewed  the  En- 
gagement. But  if  the  Principes  and  the  Haflati  thus  joined 
were  too  weak  to  fuftain  the  Weight  of  the  Battle,  they  all 
fell  back  into  the  wider  Intervals  of  the  Triarii;  and  then 
all  together  being  united  into  a  compact  Body,  they  made 
another  Effort,  much  more  impetuous  than  any  before.  If 
this  Affault  proved  ineffectual,  the  Day  was  entirely  loft,  as 
to  the    Infantry,     there  being  no  other   Referve. 

This  Way  of  marfhalling  the  Foot,  was  in  Form  of  that 
Order  pra&ifed  by  Gardiners,  which  they  call  the  ghiin- 
cunx  (a)',  which  is  admirably  compared  to  it  in  Virgil  [b). 

Ut  fape  ingenti  bello  cum  longa  cohortes 
Explicuit  Legio,  &  campo  fletit  agmen  aperto, 

fa)  The  Order  is  aptly  reprefenteA  by  the  Pcfition  cf  the  Doit  on  the  Cards 
tailed   the  five  of  Diamwds,  (b)  Georg,  ii.  27  o. 

Direcla- 
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Direfiaque  acres,  ac  late flufluat  otnnis 
JEre  renidenti  tellus,  necdum  borrida  mi  [cent 
Prcelia,  fed  dubius  mediis  Mars  errat  in  armis  : 
Omnia  ftnt paribus  numeris  dimenfaviarum. 
Non  animum  modo  uti  pafcat  profpedus  inanem  \ 
Sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  aquas 
Terra,  neque  in  vacuum  poteruntfe  extendere  rami. 

As  Legions  in  the  Field  their  Front  difplay, 
To  try  the  Fortune  of  fome  doubtful  Day, 
And  move  to  meet  their  Foes  with  fober  Pace, 
Strict  to  their  Figure,  though  in  wider  Space, 
Before  the  Battle  joins,  while  from  afar 
The  Field  yet  glitters  with  the  Pomp  of  War; 
And  equal  Mars,  like  an  impartial  Lord, 
Leaves  all  to  Fortune,  and  the  Dint  of  Sword  ; 
So  let  thy  Vines  in  Intervals  be  fet, 
But  not  their  rural  Difcipline  forget, 
Indulge  their  Width,  and  add  a  roomy  Space, 
That  their  extremeft  Lines  may  fcarce  embrace. 
Nor  this  alone  t' indulge  a  vaft  Delight, 
And  make  a  pleafing  Profpe£t  for  the  Sight : 
But  for  the  Ground  itfelf,  this  only  Way  1 

Can  equal  Vigour  to  the  Plants  convey,  (play,  f 

Which  crowded,  want  the  Room  their^Branches  to  dif- ) 

Dryden, 

And  as  the  Reafon  of  that  Pofition  of  the  Trees  is  not  on- 
ly for  Beauty  and  Figure,  but  that  every  particular  Tree 
may  have  Room  to  fpread  its  Roots  and  Boughs,without  en- 
tangling and  hindering  the  reft ;  fo  in  this  ranking  of  the 
Men,  the  Army  was  not  only  fet  out  to  the  befl  Advantage, 
and  made  the  greateft  Show,  but  every  particular  Soldier  had 
free  Room  to  ufe  his  Weapons,  and  to  withdraw  himfelf  be- 
tween the  void  Spaces  behind  him,  without  occafioning  any 
Confufion  or  Difturbance. 

The  Stratagem  of  thus  rallying  three  Times,has  been  reck- 
oned almoft  the  whole  Art  and  Secret  of  the  Roman  Difci- 
pline ;  and  it  was  almoft  impoffible  it  mould  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful,  if  duly  obferved  :  For  Succefs,  in  every  Engage- 
ment, muft  have  failed  them  three  feveral  times,  before 
they  could  be  routed  ;  and  the  Enemy  muft  have  had  the 
Strength  and  Refoiu;ion  to  overcome  them  in  three  feve- 
ral 
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ral  Encounters,  for  the  Deciilon  of  one  Battle :  Whereas 
moil  other  Nations,  and  even  the  Grecians  themfelves, 
drawing  up  their  whole  Army,  as  it  were,  in  one  Front, 
depended  on  the  Effort  and  Succefs  of  a  lingle  Charge. 

The  Roman  Cavalry  was  potted  at  the  two  Wings  of  the 
Army  ;  and  fought  fometimes  on  foot,  fometimes  on  Horfe- 
back,  as  Occafion  required,  as  is  pra&ifed  by  our  Dra- 
goons:  The  Confederate,  or  Auxiliary  Forces,  compofed 
the  two  Wings  of  the  Army,  fo  covered  the  whole  Bo- 
dy of  the  Romans. 

As  to  the  Stations  of  the  Commanders,  the  Generals  conu 
monly  took  up  his  Port  near  the  Centre  of  the  Army,  be- 
tween the  Principes  and  the  Triarii,  as  the  fitted:  Place  to 
give  Orders  equally  to  all  the  Troops.  Thus  Virgil  difpofes 
of  Turnus : 

'•  ■   Medio  Dux  agmine  Turnus 


Vertitur,  Arma  tenens. iEn.  ix.  28. 

The  Legati  and  Tribunes  were  ufually  ported  by  him;  un- 
lefs  the  former  were  ordered  to  command  the  Wings,  or  the 
others  fome  particular  Part  of  the  Army. 

The  Centurions  flood  every  Man  at  the  Head  of  his  Cen- 
tury to  lead  them  up;  though  fometimes,  out  of  Courage 
and  Honour,  they  expofed  themfelves  in  the  Van  of  the 
Army  :  As  Salluji  reports  of  Cat aline ,  that  he  ported  all  his 
choice  Centurions,  with  the  Evocati,  and  the  Flower  of  the 
Common  Soldiers,  in  the  Front  of  the  Battle.  But  the  Pri- 
mipili,  or  chief  Centurions,  had  the  Honour  to  ftand  with 
the  Tribunes,  near  the  General's  Perfon. 

The  common  Soldiers  were  placed  in  feveral  Ranks,  at 
the  Difcretion  of  the  Centurions,  according  to  their  Age, 
Strength,  and  Experience  ;  every  Man  having  three  Feet 
Square  allowed  him  to  manage  his  Arms  in  :  And  it  was 
moft  religioufly  obferved  in  their  Difcipline,  never  to  aban- 
don their  Ranks,  or  break  their  Order,  upon  any  Ac- 
count. 

But  befides  the  common  Methods  of  drawing  up  the  Ar- 
my, which  are  fufflciently  explained  by  every  Hiftorian  of 
any  Note,  there  were  feveral  other  very  fingular  Methods 
of  forming  themfelves  for  Battle,  according  to  the  Nature 
cf  Circumftances. 


Such 
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CHAP.     XL 

"The  Enfigns  and  Colours  •,    the  Mufic  ;    the  Word  in 
Engagements  ;    the  Harangues  of  the  General. 

THERE  are  feveral  Things  not  yet  mentioned,  relat- 
ing to  the  Army,  worthy  of  Obfervation  and  neceflary 
to  be  known  before  we  defcribe  their  Camps  and  Difcipline  ; 
fuch  as  the  Enfigns,  the  Mufic,  the  Word  or  Sign  made 
ufe  of  when  engaged,  and  the  Harangues  of  the  General 
previous  to  it.  , 

As  to  the  Enfigns,  they  were  either  proper  to  the  Foot, 
or  to  the  Horfe.  Enfigns  belonging  to  the  Foot,  were  either 
the  Common  one  of  the  whole  Legion,  or  the  particular 
ones  of  the  feveral  Manipuli. 

The  common  Enfign  of  the  whole  Legion  was  an  Eagle 
of  Gold  or  Silver,  fixed  on  the  Top  of  a  Spear,  holding  a 
Thunderbolt  in  her  Talons,  as  ready  to  deliver  it.  That 
this  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  is  evident  from  the  Te- 
ftimony  of  Xenophon ;  who  informs  us,  That  the  Royal  En- 
fign of  Cyrus  was  a  golden  Eagle  fpread  over  a  Shield,  and 
fattened  on  a  Spear ;  and  that  the  fame  was  ftill  ufed  by  the 
Per  ft  an  Kings  (a). 

What  the  Enfigns  of  the  Manipuli  formerly  were,  the  verv 
•Word  points  out  to  us ;  for,  as  Ovid  expreffes  it, 

Pertica  fufpenfos portabat  longa  Maniplos, 
Unde  Maniplaris  nomina  miles  habet. 

Manipulus  properly  fignifying  a  Wifp  of  Hay,  fuch  as  in 
ruder  Times  the  Soldiers  carried  on  a  Pole  for  an  Enfign. 

But  this  was  in  the  ruftic  Age  of  Rome:  Afterwards  they 
made  ufe  of  a  Spear,  with  a  tranfverfe  Piece  on  the  Top,  al- 
moft  like  a  Crofs ;  and  fometimes  with  a  Hand  on  the  Top, 
in  Allufion  to  Manipulus:  Below  the  tranfverfe  Part  was  fa- 
ttened one  little  orbicular  Shield,  or  more,  in  which  they 
fometimes  placed  the  fmallei  Images  of  the  Gods,  and  in  lat- 
ter Times,  of  the  Emperors. 

(a)  De  Inftit,  Cjti,  lib.  7.. 

Augujius 
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Juguflus  ordered  a  Globe  fattened  on  the  Head  of  a  Spear 
to  ferve  for  this  Ufe,  in  Token  of  the  Conqueft  of  the  whole 
World. 

The  Enfign  of  the  Horfe  was  not  folid  as  the  others,  but 
of  Cloth,  almoft  like  our  Colours,  extending  from  a  Staff. 
On  thefe  were  commonly  the  Names  of  the  Emperors,  irt 
Golden  or  Purple  Letters. 

The  Religious  Care  the  Soldiers  took  of  the  Enfigns,  was 
extraordinary ;  they  worshipped  them,  fwore  by  them, 
and  incurred  certain  Death  if  they  loft  them.  Hence  it" 
was  an  ufual  Stratagem  in  a  dubious  Engagement,  for  the 
Commanders  to  fnatch  the  Enfigns  out  of  the  Bearers  Hands, 
and  throw  them  among  the  Troops  of  the  Enemy,  knowing 
that  their  Men  would  venture  the  extremeft  Danger  to  re- 
cover them. 

As  for  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Standards  and  Banners,  intro- 
duced by  the  later  Emperors,  juft  before  Chriftianity,  and 
afterwards,  they  do  not  fall  under  the  prefent  Enquiry,which 
is  confined  to  the  more  flourifhing  and  vigorous  Ages  of  the 
Common-wealth. 

The  Romans  ufed  only  Wind-mufic  in  their  Army ;  the  In- 
struments, which  ferved  for  that  Purpofe^jnay  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  the  Tuba,  the  Cornua,  the  Buccina,  and  the  Litui. 

The  Tuba  is  funpofed  to  have  been  exactly  like  our  Trum- 
pet, running  on  wider  and  wider  in  a  direct  Line  to  the  Ex- 
tremity. 

The  Cornua  were  bent  almoft  round;  they  owe  their 
Name  and  Original  to  the  Horns  of  Beafts,  put  to  the  fame 
Ufe  in  the  ruder  Ages. 

The  Buccina'ieem  to  have  taken  their  Rife  from  the  fame 
Original,  and  derive  their  Name  from  Bos  and  Cano.  It  is 
very  hard  to  diftinguifh  thofe  from  the  Cornua,  unlefs  they 
were  fornething  lefs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked  :  >~et  it  is  rr.oft 
certain,  that  they  were  of  a  different  Species ;  as  we  never 
read  of  the  Cornua  in  Ufe  with  the  Watch,  cr  Centinels, 
but  only  thefe  Buccince. 

The  Litui  were  a  middle  Kind  between  the  Cornua  and  the 
Tuba,  being  almoft  ftraight,  only  a  little  turning  in  at  the 
Top,  like  the  Lituus,  or  facred  Rod  of  the  Augur,  from 
which  they  borrowed  their  Narre. 

Thtfe  Inftruments  being  all  made  of  Brafs,  the  Play-rs 
on  them  went  under  the  Name  of  .Fneatores,  befides  the 
particular  Term  of  jTubicine s,  Cornicines,  Buccinator  es,  &c. 
and  there  feems  to  have  been  a  fet  Number  a%ned  to 
every  Munipulus  and  Turma;    befioes  liveral    of  an  higher 

Order, 
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Order,  and  common  to  the  whole  Legion.  In  a  Battle, 
the  former  took  their  Station  by  the  Enfign,  or  Colours,  of 
their  particular  Company, or  Troop:  The  others  flood  near 
the  Chief  Eagle  in  a  Ring,  near  the  General  and  principal 
Officers;  and  when  the  Orders  were  given  by  the  General, 
thefe  began  to  found,  and  were  followed  by  the  reft,  dif- 
peried  through  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Army. 

Befides  this  Clajpcum,  or  Sound  of  Inftruments,  the  Soldiers 
gave  a  general  Shout  at  the  firft  Onfet  (a),  which  in  latter 
Ages  they  called  Barritus,  from  a  German  Original. 

This  Cuftom  feems  to  have  arofe  from  an  Inftinct  of  Na- 
ture, and  is  attributed  almofl  to  all  Nations  that  engaged  in 
any  Martial  Action  ;  as  by  Homer  to  the  Trojans;  by  Ta- 
citus  to  the  Germans;  by  Livy  to  the  Gauls;  by  gjhtintus 
Curtius  to  the  Macedonians  and  Perfians  ;  by  Thucydides,  Plu- 
tarchy  and  other  Authors,  to  the  Grecians.  Polycenus  honours 
Pan  with  the  Invei  tion  of  the  Device,  when  he  was  Lieute- 
nant-General  to  Bacchus  in  the  Indian  Expedition  ;  and  if  fo, 
we  have  a  very  good  Original  for  the  Terrores  Panici,  or  Pa- 
nic Fears,  which  might  well  be  the  Confequence  of  fuch  a 
difmal  and  furprifing  Clamour.  The  Romans  made  one  Ad- 
dition to  this  Cuftom,  ofclafhing  their  Arms  with  great  Vi- 
olence, to  improve  the  Strength  and  Terror  of  the  Noife. 
This  they  called  Concujpo  Armorum. 

Our  famous  Milton  has  given  us  a  noble  Defcription  of  it, 
as  ufed  by  the  Rebel  Angels  after  their  Leader's  Speech  for 
the  renewing  of  the  War  : 

He  fpake:  And  to  confirm  his  Words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  Swords,  drawn  from  the  Thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubims;  the  fuddcn  Blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  Hell:  Highly  they  rag'd 
Againfl  the  Higheft,  and  Fierce  with  grafped  Arms, 
Clafh'd  on  their  Sounding  Shields,  the  Din  of  War, 
Hurling  Defiance  toward  the  Vault  of  Heaven. 

Parad.  Lojl,  B.  I. 

The  Signs  of  Battle,  befides  the  Clajpcum,  were  either 
a  Flag  or  Standard,  erected  for  that  Purpofc,  which 
Plutarch,  in  Two  feveral  Places,  calls  a  Purple  Robe  ; 
or  more  properly   forne   Word    or  Sentence  communicated 

(*)  Fid.  A,  Get/.  Nod.  Attic,  lib.  i.  cap  1 1. 

by 
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by  the  General  to  the  Chief  Officers,  and  by  them  to 
the  whole  Army.  This  commonly  contained  fome  good 
Omen  ;  as,  Felicitas,  Libertas  Victoria,  Fortuna  Cajaris, 
and  the  like  ;  or  elfe  the  Name  of  fome  Deity;'  as  Ju- 
lius Co-far  ufed  Venus  Genctrix  ;  and  Auguflus,  Apollo.  1'he 
old  Tejftra,  put  to  this  Ufe,  feems  to  have  been  a  Sort  of 
Tally  delivered  to  every  Soldier  to  diftinguifh  him  from 
the  Enemy  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  that  they  ufed  to  infcribe 
fome  particular  Word  or  Sentence,  which  afterwards  they 
made  ufe  of  without  the  Tally. 

One  great  Encouragement,  which  the  Soldiers  received 
on  their  Entrance  on  any  Adventure,  was  from  the  Ha- 
rangue of  the  General;  who,  upon  the  undertaking  an  En- 
terprize,  had  a  Throne  ere&ed  with  green  Turf,  furround- 
ed  with  the  Fafces,  Enfigns,  and  other  Military  Ornaments ; 
from  whence  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  Army,  put  them 
in  Mind  of  the  noble  Atchievements  of  their  Anceftors,  told 
them  their  own  Strength,  and  explained  the  Order  and 
Force  of  the  Enemy  ;  raifing  their  Hopes  with  the  glorious 
Rewards  of  Honour  and  Victory,  and  diffipating  their  Fears 
by  all  the  Arguments  that  a  natural  Courage  and  Eloquence 
could  fugged  :  This  was  termed  Allocutio.  Which  Cuftom, 
though  now  laid  afide  as  antiquated  and  ufelefs,  yet  is  high- 
ly commended  in  the  antient  Difcipline,  and,  without  doubt, 
has  been  often  the  Caufe  of  extraordinary  SuccefTes,  and 
the  Means  of  ftifling  Sedition,  hindering  rafh  Action,  and 
preventing  many  unfortunate  Diforders  in  the  Field. 


CHAP.    XII. 

"The  Form  and  Divifion  of  the  Roman  Camp. 

THE  Romans  were  not  more  exact  in  any  Thing 
than  in  forming  their  Camp ;  and  Two  very  great 
Commanders,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  King  Pyrrbus,  up- 
on a  View  of  their  admirable  Order  and  Contrivance,  are 
reported  to  have  exprefled  the  greateft  Admiration  ima- 
ginable of  the  Roman  Art,  and  to  have  thought  them  more 
than  Barbarians,  as  the  Grecians  termed  all  People  befides 
themfelves. 

Before 
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The  Excubi<e  were  kept  either  in  the  Camp,  or  at  the 
Gates  and  Intrenchments.  For  the  former,  there  was  al- 
lowed a  whole  Manipidus  to  guard  the  Pratorium  ;  and  four 
Soldiers  to  the  Tent  of  every  Tribune. 

The  Triarii,  as  the  moft  honourable  Order,  were  excufed 
from  the  ordinary  Watches ;  and  yet  being  placed  exactly 
oppofite  to  the  Equites,  they  were  obliged  to  have  an  Eye 
over  their  Horfes. 

The  Excubi<z,  at  the  Gates  of  the  Camp,  and  at  the  In- 
trenchments, were  properly  called  Stationes.  There  feems 
to  have  been  afligned  one  Company  of  Foot,  and  one  Troop 
of  Horfe  to  each  of  the  four  Gates  every  Day.  And  it  was 
a  mod  unpardonable  Crime  to  defert  their  Port,  or  abandon 
their  Corps.  The  Excellency  of  the  Roman  Difcipline,  in 
this  Particular,  has  appeared  on  many  Occafions  to  their 
great  Honour,  and  Benefit  of  their  Affairs.  To  give  one 
In  fiance:  At  the  Siege  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  in  the  firft 
Punic  War,  when  the  Roman  Guards  had  difperfed  them- 
felves  abroad  farther  than  they  ought  into  the  Country  for 
Forage.  The  Carthaginians  embracing  an  Opportunity, 
made  a  vigorous  Sally  from  the  Town,  and  in  all  Proba- 
bility would  have  forced  the  Camp  ;  the  Soldiers,  who  had 
thus  neglected  their  Duty,  being  fenfible  of  the  extreme 
Penalty  they  had  incurred,  refolved  to  repair  the  Fault  by 
fome  remarkable  Action  ;  and  accordingly  rallying,  they 
not  only  fuftained  the  Shock  of  the  Enemy,  to  whom  they 
were  far  inferior  hvNumber,  but  made  fo  great  a  Slaughter, 
as  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  their  Works,  after  they  had 
almoft  forced  the  Roman  Lines  (a). 

The  Night-guards,  afligned  to  the  General  and  Tribunes, 
were  of  the  fame  Nature  as  thofe  in  the  Day.  But  the  pro- 
per Vigiles  were  four  in  every  Manipulus,  keeping  Guard 
three  Hours,  and  then  relieved  by  Fours :  So  that  there 
were  four  Sets  in  a  Night,  according  to  the  four  Watches, 
which  took  their  Name  from  this  Cuftom. 

The  Way  of  fetting  this  nightly  Guard,  was  by  a  Tally 
or  Teffe r a,  with  a  particular  Inscription  given  from  one 
Centurion  to  another,  quite  through  the  Army  until  it  came 
again  to  the  Tribune,  who  had  firft  delivered  it.  Upon  the 
Receipt  of  it,  the  Guard  was  immediately  fet.  The  Per- 
fon,  deputed  to  carry  the  Teffera  from  the  Tribunes  \o  the 
Centurions,  was  called  Tejferarius. 

(a)  Vide  Pelyb.  lib.  I. 

R  2  But, 
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But,  becaufe  this  was  not  a  fufficient  Regulation  of  the 
Bufinefs,  they  had  the  Circuitio  Vigilum,  (the  Rounds)  per- 
formed commonly  about  four  Times  in  the  Night,  by  fome 
of  the  Horfe.  Upon  extraordinary  Occafions,  the  Tribunes 
and  Lieutenant-generals,  and  fometimes  the  General  him- 
felf,  made  thefe  Rounds  in  Perfon,  and  took  a  flrict  View 
of  the  Watch  in  every  Part  of  the  Camp. 

Livy  (a)  taking  an  Occafion  to  compare  the  Macedonians 
with  the  Roman  Soldiers,  gives  the  latter  the  Preference, 
chiefly  for  their  unwearied  Labour  and  Patience  in  carrying 
on  their  Works.  And  that  this  was  no  mean  Encomium, 
appears  from  the  Character  Polybius  (b)  has  bellowed  on  the 
Macedonians,  that  fcarce  any  People  endured  Hardfhips  bet- 
ter, or  were  more  patient  of  Labour  whether  in  their  Fortifi- 
cations or  Encampments,  or  in  any  other  painful  Employment 
incident  to  the  Life  of  a  Soldier.  There  is  no  better  Way 
of  fhewing  the  Excellence  of  the  Romans  in  this  Particular, 
than  by  giving  fome  remarkable  Inftances  of  their  military 
Works ;  and  we  may  be  fatisfied  with  an  Account  of  fome 
of  them,  which  are  handed  down  by  "Julius  Ctefar. 

When  he  befieged  a  Town  of  the  Atuatici  in  Gallia,  he 
furrounded  it  with  a  Rampart  of  twelve  Feet  high,  and  as 
many  broad ;  ftrengthened  by  a  vaft  Number  of  wooden 
Forts:  The  whole  Compafs  including  fifteen  Miles :  And  all 
this  he  finifhed  with  fuch  wonderful  Expedition,  that  the 
Enemy  were  obliged  to  confefs,  they  thought  the  Romans 
were  affifted  in  thefe  Attempts  by  fome  divine  Power  (c). 

At  another  Time,  in  an  Expedition  againft  the  Helvetii 
in  the  fame  Country,  with  the  Affiftance  only  of  one  Legion, 
and  fome  provincial  Soldiers,  he  raifed  a  Wall  nineteen 
Miles  long,  and  fixteen  Feet  high,  with  a  Ditch  proportion- 
able (dj. 

More  remarkable  than  either  of  thefe  were  his  Fortifi- 
cations before  Ale/ia,  or  Alexia  in  Burgundy,  defcribed  by 
himfelf  at  large  in  his  feventh  Book  ;  by  which  he  pro- 
tected his  Army  againft  fourfcore  thoufand  Men  that  were 
in  the  Town,  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  Foot,  and 
eight  thoufand  Horfe  that  had  marched  to  their  Affiftance 

«. 

(a)  L.  9.     (b)  L.  9.    (c)  Cafar.  is  Bell  Call   lib.  %.  cap.  8.     (J)  Idem. 
Btll  Gall,     {e)  lb.  lib.  7. 
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But  his  mod  wonderful  Performance,  of  this  Nature, 
were  the  Works  by  which  hefhut  up  Pompey  and  his  Army 
in  Dyrrhachium,  reaching  from  Sea  to  Sea  j  which  are  thus 
elegantly  defcribed  by  Lucan,  Lib.  vi. 

Franguntur  montes,  planumque  per  ardua  Csefar 
Duett  opus:  pandit  fojjas,  turritaque  fummis 
Difponit  Caflella  jugis,  magnoque  recejfu 
Ample xus fines,  faltus,  nemorofaque  tejqua, 
Etfilvas,  vajlaqueferas  indagine  claudit  : 
Non  defunt  campi,  non  defunt  pabula  Magno, 
Cajiraque  Cafareo  circumdatus  aggere  mutat,  &c. 

Vaft  Cliffs,  beat  down,  no  more  o'erlook  the  Main, 
And  levell'd  Mountains  form  a  wond'rous  Plain  : 
Unbounded  Trenches  with  high  Forts  fecure 
The  ftately  Works,  and  fcorn  a  rival  Power. 
Woods,  Forefis,  Parks,  in  endlefs  Circuitjoin'd, 
With  ftrange  Enclofures  cheat  the  Savage  Kind. 
Still  Pompey's  Foragers  fecure  may  range ; 
Still  he  his  Camp,  without  Confinement,  change,  &c. 

The  Exercifes  of  the  Body  were,  Walking,  Running, 
Leaping,  Vaulting  and  Swimming.  The  fir  ft  was  very 
ferviceable  upon  Account  of  long  Marches,  which  were 
fometimes  of  Neceffity  to  be  undertaken  ;  the  next  to  make 
them  give  a  more  violent  Charge  on  the  Enemy ;  and  the 
two  laft  for  climbing  the  Ramparts  and  parting  the  Ditches. 
The  Vaulting  belonged  properly  to  the  Cavalry,  and  is 
ft  ill  owned  as  ufeful  as  ever. 

The  Exercifes  of  their  Arms  Lipfms  divides  into  Palaria 
and  Armattira. 

The  Exercitia  ad  Palum,  or  Palaria,  were  performed  in 
this  Manner:  They  fet  up  a  great  Poft  about  fix  Feet  high, 
fuitable  to  the  Stature  of  a  Man ;  and  this  the  Soldiers  were 
ufed  to  a'ttack  with  all  Inftruments  of  War,  as  if  it  were  in- 
deed a  real  Enemy  ;  learning  upon  this,  by  the  Afliftance  of 
the  Campidoflores,  how  to  place  their  Blows.  Juvenal 
brings  in  the  very  Women  pradiifing  this  Exercife. 

—Vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  Pali 

Quern  cavat  ajftduis  fudibus,fcutoque  lacejpt  ?    Sat.  vi.  246, 


R  1  Who 
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Who  has  not  feen  them,  when,  without  a  Blufh 
Againft  the  Port  their  Wicker-Shields  they  crufh, 
Flourilh  the  Sword,  and  at  the  Plaftron  pufh? 

Dryden. 
Armo.tura  confided  chiefly  in  the  Exercifes  performed 
with  all  Manner  of  miflive  Weapons ;  as  throwing  the  Spear 
or  Javelin,  mooting  Arrows,  and  the  like;  in  which  the 
Tirones,  or  new  lifted  Men,  were  trained  with  great  Care, 
and  the  feverefr.  Difcipline.  Juvenal  may,  perhaps,  allude 
to  this  Cuftom  in  his  fifth  Satyr:  Vide  Juvenal,  153. 

Tu  fcabie  frueris  mali,  quod  in  agger e  rodit, 
6>ui  tegitur  parma  &  galea,  metuenfque  flagelli 
Difcit  ab  hirfuto  jaculum  torquere  Capella. 

To  you  fuch  fcabb'd  harfh  Fruit  is  given,  as  raw 
Young  Soldiers  at  their  Exercifing  gnaw, 
Who  trembling  learn  to  throw  the  fatal  Dart, 
And  under  Rods  of  rough  Centurions  fmart. 

Dryden. 
Nor  did  the  common  Soldiers  only  prafitife  thefe  Feats, 
but  the  Commanders  themfelves  often  fet  them  an  Example 
of  Induftry,  and  were  very  eminent  for  their  Dexterity  in 
Performances  of  this  Nature.  Thus  the  famous  Scipio  is 
defcribed  by  Italicus: 

Ipfe  inter  medios  ventura  ingentia  laudis 
Signa  dabat,  vibrarefudem,  tranfmittere  faltu 
Murales  fojfas,  undofum  frangere  nando 
lndutus  thoraca  vadum,  fpe£l acuta  tantae 
Ante  acies  virtutis  erant\  feepe  alite  planta 
Iliaperfojfum,  y  catnp't  per  aperta  volantem 
Ipfe  pedes  pr  aver  tit  equum:  fcepe  arduus  idem 
Caflrorum  fpatium  c5  faxo  tranfmijit  &  hajla.     Lib.  viii. 

Among  the  reft  the  noble  Chief  came  forth, 
And  fhew'd  glad  Omens  of  his  future  Worth  : 
High  o'er  his  Head,  admir'd  by  all  the  Brave, 
He  brandifh'd  in  the  Air  his  threat'ning  Staff; 
Or  leap'd  the  Ditch,  or  fwam  the  fpacious  Moat, 
Heavy  with  Arms,  and  his  embroider'd  Coat. 
Now  fiery  Steeds,  tho'  fpurr'd  with  Fury  on, 
On  Foot  he  challeng'd,  and  on  Foot  out-run  ; 


While 
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While  crofs  the  Plain  he  fhap'd  his  airy  Courfe, 
Flew  to  the  Goal,  and  fham'd  the  gen'rous  Horfe. 
Now  pond'rous  Stones,  well  poiz'd,  with  both  his  Hands 
Above  the  wond'ring  Crowd  unmov'd  he  fends; 
Now  crofs  the  Camp  aims  his  long  Afhen  Spear, 
Which  o'er  ten  thoufand  Heads  flies  finging  thro'  the  Air. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  fhort  View  of  the  chief  Duties, 
Works,  and  Exercifes  of  the  Soldiers;  but  we  muft  not 
forget  the  conftant  Labour  of  carrying  their  Baggage  on 
their  Shoulders  in  a  March  ;  this  was  commonly  fo  heavy 
a  Burden,that  Virgil  calls  it  injujlus  fafcis.  Georg.  iii.  346. 

Non  fecu!  ac  patriis  acer  Romania  in  armis 
Injujflo  fubfafce  viam  dum  carpi 7,  &  hofii 
Ante  exfpeflatum  pofitisjiat  in  ordine  cajlris. 

Thus  under  heavy  Arms  the  Youth  of  Rome 
Their  long  laborious  Marches  overcome  ; 
Bending  with  unjuft  Loads  they  chearly  go, 
And  pitch  their  fudden  Camp  before  the  Foe. 

Dryden. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  the  Soldiers  Pay. 

THE  Roman  Pay  confifted  of  three  Parts;  Money, 
Corn,  and  Cloaths. 
As  to  the  Money,  it  is  very  certain  for  above  three  hun- 
dred Years  together  the  Army  ferved  at  their  own  Charge; 
and  when  afterwards  a  certain  Pay  was  eftablifhed,  it  was 
no  more  than  two  Oboli  a  Day  to  the  Foot ;  to  the  inferior 
Officers,  and  the  Centurions,  four  Oboli :  And  to  the  Horfe 
a  Drachma  a-piece.  It  is  probable  that  the  Tribunes  re- 
ceived what  was  counted  very  confiderable,  (though  Poly- 
bius  is  filent  in  this  Matter)  fince,  in  fevcral  Authors,  we 
find  a  large  Salary  expreffed  by  a  Metaphor  taken  from  a 
Tribune's  Stipend  :  Thus  Juvenal  particularly  : 

— Alter  enim,  quantum  in  Lcgione  Tribuni 

Accipiunt,  clonal  Calvinae  vel  Catienae.     Sat.  iii.  132. 

R  4  For 
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For  t'other  wealthy  Rogue  can  throw  away 
Upon  a  Tingle  Girl  a  'Tribune's  Pay. 

Yet  Lipftus  has  conjectured,  from  very  good  Authority, 
that  it  could  not  be  more  than  four  Times  the  ordinary  Sti- 
pend, or  a  Drachma  and  two  Obolt. 

And  thefe  were  all  fuch  mean  Confederations,  that  Livy 
Jiad  very  good  Reafon  for  his  Remark  :  Nulla  unquam  Ref- 
publica  fuit,  in  quam  tarn  fero  avaritia  luxuriaque  immigra- 
verint,  nee  ubi  tantus  ac  tarn  diu  paupertati  ac  parcimonia  honos 
fuit  (a).  Never  was  there  any  State  or  Kingdom  in  which 
Avarice  and  Luxury  fo  late  gained  a  Head,  or  where  honejl 
Poverty  and  Frugality  continued  longer  in  EJleem  and  Veneration. 

Julius  C<zfar  was  the  firft  that  made  any  confiderable  Al- 
teration in  this  Affair;  who,  as  Suetonius  affirms,  doubled 
the  legionary  Pay  for  ever. 

Augujlus  made  an  Augmentation  of  ten  Ajfes  a  Day  ;  and 
the  following  Emperors  fuch  large  Additions,  that  in  the 
Time  of  Domitian,  the  ordinary  Pay  was  twenty-five  Ajfes 
per  Diem. 

The  Payrhafters  were  the  ^uaflors,  or  rather  the  Tri- 
butri  Airarii,  who  were  a  diftinct  Society  from  the  former, 
and  who,  (as  Vofftus  (b)  has  fettled  the  Point)  were  com- 
miffioned  to  take  up  Money  of  the  ^ua/lors  to  pay  off  the 
Army.  But  it  is  probable,  that  being  many  in  Number,  as 
they  are  conftantly  reprefented  in  Hiflory,  they  had  fome 
other  Bufinefs  befides  this  given  in  Charge.  Calvin  the  Ci- 
vilian fays,  that  they  had  the  Supervifal  of  all  the  Money 
coined  in  the  City,  as  the  £$uajlor  took  care  of  the  Taxes 
coming  in  from  the  Provinces  (c). 

Befides  the  Pay  received  in  Money,  we  read  of  Corn  and 
C'oaths  often  given  to  the  Soldiers:  But  Polybius  allures  us, 
That  the  ^uajlor  always  fubtra&ed  fome  Part  of  their 
Pay  on  that  Account :  And  Plutarch,  among  the  popular 
Laws  of  C.Gracchus,  makes  him  the  Author  of  one,  or- 
daining, that  the  Soldiers  mould  be  cloathed  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  the  State,  without  the  leaft  Diminution  of  their 
Stipend.  The  Wheat  allowed  to  the  Foot  was  every  Man 
four  Modii  a  Month  ;  to  the  Horfe  two  Modii,  and  feven  of 
Barley. 

It  was  common  for  the  Soldiers,  efpecially  in  the  Time 
of  the  ftricr.  Difcipline,  to  prepare  the  Corn  themfelves  for 


lh.m>.     i.     (b)    In  Etym.  hat.   in  Vo.    Trib.     (<r)  Cah.Jur.  in  V*. 
fTi  .;.  sErr,>  it. 

their 
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their  own  Ufe ;  and  therefore  fome  carried  Hand-mills  about 
with  them,  to  grind  it  with  ;  others  pounded  it  with  Stones; 
and  this,  haftily  baked  upon  the  Coals,  very  often  furnifhed 
them  with  a  Meal,  which  they  made  upon  Tables  of  Turf, 
with  no  other  Drink  than  bare  Water,  or  what  they  called 
Pofca,  Water  fharpened  with  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar. 


CHAP.  •XV. 
Of  the  Military  Punishments. 

THE  Punifhmeflts  ufcd  in  the  Camp,were  fuch  as  reach- 
ed either  the  Offenders  Bodies,  Credit,  or  Goods. 
The  corporal  Punifhments  were  ufually  beating  with  the 
Vites  or  Rods,  or  baftinading  with  the  FuJIes:  The  laft, 
though  already  reckoned  among  the  civil  Punifhments  which 
did  not  touch  the  Life  of  the  Malefactor;  yet  in  the  Camp 
it  was  for  the  moft  Part  capital,  and  was  inflicted  in  this 
Manner.  The  convicted  Perfon  being  brought  before  the 
Tribune,  was  by  him  gently  ftruck  over  the  Shoulders  with 
a  Staff:  After  this,  the  Criminal  had  Leave  to  run  ;  but, 
at  the  fame  Time,  the  reft  of  the  Soldiers  had  Liberty  to 
kill  him  if  they  could  :  So  that  being  attacked  by  Swords, 
Darts,  Stones,  and  all  Manner  of  Weapons  on  every  Hand, 
he  was  prefently  difpatched.  This  Penalty  was  incurred 
by  ftealing  any  Thing  out  of  the  Camp  ;  by  giving  falfe 
Evidence  ;  by  abandoning  their  Poft  in  a  Battle  ;  by  pre- 
tending falfely  to  have  done  fome  great  Exploit,  through 
Hopes  of  a  Reward  ;  or  by  fighting  without  the  General's 
Order  ;  by  lofing  their  Weapons ;  or  by  aggravating  a  lefs 
Mifdemeanour,  by  repeating  it  three  Times. 

If  a  great  Number  had  offended,  as  in  running  from 
their  Colours,  mutinying,  or  other  general  Crimes,  the 
common  Way  of  proceeding  to  Juftice  was  by  Decimation, 
or  putting  all  the  Criminals  Names  together  in  a  Shield  or 
Veffel,  and  drawing  them  out  by  Lot;  every  tenth  Man 
being  to  die  without  Reprieve,  commonly  in  the  Manner 
juft  now  defcribed:  So  that  by  this  Means,  though  all  were 
not  alike  fenfible  of  the  Punifhment ;  yet  all  were  frighted 
into  Obedience.  In  later  Authors  we  meet  fometimes  with 
Viceftmatio,  and  Centefimatio,  Words  which  fufficiently  ex- 
plain themfelves. 

The 
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The  Punishments  which  reached  no  farther  than  their 
Credit,  by  expcfing  them  to  public  Shame,  were  fuch  as 
thefe  ;  degrading  them  from  a  higher  Station  to  a  lower  ; 
giving  them  a  fet  Quantity  of  Barley  inftead  of  Wheat; 
ungirding  them,  and  taking  away  their  Belt ;  making  them 
ftand  all  Supper  Time,  while  the  reft  fat  down  j  and  fuch 
other  little  Marks  of  Difgrace. 

Befides  thefe,  A.  Gellius  has  recorded  a  very  Singular  Pu- 
niihment,  that  of  letting  the  Delinquent  Blood.  His  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  Original  of  this  Cuftom,  is,  that  in 
elder  Times,  it  ufed  to  be  prefcribed  to  the  drowfy  and 
fluggifh  Soldiers,  rather  as  a  Medicine  than  a  Punifhment ; 
and  that  in  After-Ages  it  might  have  been  applied  in  mod 
other  Faults,  upon  this  Confideration,  That  all  thole  who 
did  not  obferve  the  Rules  of  their  Difcipline,  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  Stupid  or  mad  ;  and  for  Perfons  in  thofe  Con- 
ditions, Blood-letting  is  commonly  fuccefsful  (a).  But  be- 
caufe  this  Reafon  is  hardly  fatisfa&ory,  the  great  Critic  Mu- 
retus  has  obliged  us  with  another,  viz.  That  thofe  mean- 
fpirited  Wretches  might  lofe  that  Blood  with  Shame  and 
Difgrace,  which  they  dared  not  fpend  nobly  and  honoura- 
bly in  the  Service  of  their  Country  (b). 

As  to  the  Punifhments  relating  to  Goods  and  Money, 
the  Tribunes  might  for  feveral  Faults  impofe  a  Fine  on 
the  Delinquents,  and  force  them  to  give  Pledges,  in  Cafe 
they  could  not  pay.  Sometimes  too  they  flopped  their 
Pay  ;  whence  they  were  called,  by  Way  of  Reproach. 
Aire  diruti. 

(a)  A.  Gel-  lib.  10.  cap.  8.  (h)  Muret.  Variar.  Le&,  lib.    13.   cap.  Jo. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  the  Military  Rewards. 

BUT  the  Encroachments  of  Valour  and  Induflry  were 
much  more  confiderable  than  the  Proceedings  againft 
the  contrary  Vices.  The  moft  confiderable  (not  to  fpeak  of 
the  Promotion  from  one  Station  to  another,  nor  of  the  occa- 
sional Donatives  in  Money,  diftinguifhed  by  this  Name  from 
the  Largefles  beflowed  on  the  common  People,  and  termed 
Congiarii,)  were  firft  the  Dona  Imperatoria;  fuch  as 

The  Uafia  pura,  a  fine  Spear  of  Wood  without  any  Iron 
op.  it ;  fuch  an  one  as  Virgil  has  given  Sylvius  in  the  Sixth  of 
the  Mneids  :  line  760. 
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llle  videsP  purdjuvenis  qui  nititur  bafld. 

This  was  ufually  beftowed  on  him,  who  in  fome  Skir- 
mifh.  had  killed  an  Enemy,  engaging  him  Hand  to  Hand. 
They  were  reckoned  very  honourable, and  the  Gods  are  com- 
monly represented  with  fuch  Spears,  on  the  old  Coins.  Mr. 
Walker  derives  hence  the  Cuftom  of  our  great  Officers  car- 
rying white  Rods  or  Staves,  as  Enfigns  of  their  Places. 

The  Armilla,  a  Sort  of  Bracelets,  given  upon  Account  of 
fome  eminent  Service,  only  to  fuch  as  were  born  Romans. 

The  Torques,  Golden  and  Silver  Collars,  wreathed  with 
curious  Art  and  Beauty.  Pliny  attributes  the  Golden  Col- 
lars to  the  Auxiliaries,  and  the  Silver  to  the  Roman  Soldiers  ; 
but  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Miftake. 

The  Pbalene,  commonly  thought  to  be  a  Suit  of  rich 
Trappings  for  a  Horfe  ;  but,  becaufe  we  find  them  beftowed 
an  the  Foot  as  well  as  the  Cavalry,  we  may  rather  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  golden  Chains  of  like  Nature  with  the 
Torques,  only  that  they  feem  to  have  hung  down  to  the 
Breaft;  whereas  the  others  went  only  round  the  Neck.  The 
Hopes  of  thefe  two  laft  are  particularly  urged,  among  the 
Advantages  of  a  military  Life,  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  xvi.  line  60. 

Ut  lati  phaleris  omnes,  &  torquibus  omnes. 

The  Vexilla,  a  Sort  of  Banners  of  different  Colours,  work- 
ed in  Silk,  or  other  curious  Materials,  fuch  as  Augujlus 
beftowed  on  Agrippa,  after  he  had  won  the  Sea-fight  at 
A£lium. 

Next  to  thefe  were  the  feveral  Coronets,  received  on  va- 
rious Occafions.     As, 

Corona  Civica,  given  to  any  Soldier  that  had  faved  the  Life 
of  a  Roman  Citizen  in  an  Engagement.  This  was  reckoned 
more  honourable  than  any  other  Crown,  though  compofed 
of  no  better  Materials  than  Oaken  Boughs.  Virgil  calls  it 
Chilis  ghiercus,  iEn.  vi.  line  772. 

Atque  umbrata  gerunt  chili  tempora  Quercu. 

Plutarch  has  guefled  very  happily  at  the  Reafon  why  the 
Branches  of  this  Tree  fhould  be  ufed  before  all  others. 
For  the  Oaken  Wreath,  fays  he,  being  Sacred  to  Jupiter, 
the  great  Guardian  of  their  City  ;  they  might  therefore 
think  it  the  moft  proper  Ornament  for  him  who  had 
preferved  a  Citizen.  Befides  the  Oak  may  very  well  claim 
the  Preference  in  this  Cafe  ;  becaufe  in  the  primitive  Times 
that  Tree  alone  was  thought  almoft  fufficient  for  preferv- 
Man's  Life  :  Its  Acorns- were  the  principal  Diet  of  the  firft 

Mortals, 
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Mortals,  and  the  Honey,  which  was  commonly  found  there, 
prefented  them  with  a  very  pleafant  Liquor  (a). 

It  was  a  particular  Honour  conferred  on  the  Perfons  who 
had  merited  this  Crown,  That,  when  they  came  to  any  of 
the  public  Shows,  the  whole  Company,  as  well  Senate  as 
People,  mould  fignify  their  Refpeft,  by  rifing  up  when  they 
faw  them  enter;  and  that  they  mould  take  their  Seat  on  thefe 
Occafions  among  the  Senators ;  being  alfo  excufed  from  all 
troublefome  Duties  and  Services  in  their  own  Perfons,  and 
procuring  the  fame  Immunity  for  their  Father  and  Grand- 
father by  his  Side  (b). 

Corona  Muralis,  given  to  him  who  fir  ft  fcaled  the  Walls  of 
a  City  in  a  general  Aflault ;  and  therefore  in  the  Shape  of  it 
there  was  fome  Allufion  made  to  the  Figure  of  a  Wall. 

Corona  Ca/irenjis,  or  Vallaris,  the  Reward  of  him  who  had 
firft  forced  the  Enemy's  Intrenchments. 

Corona  Navalis,  beftowed  on  fuch  as  had  fignalized  their 
"Valour  in  an  Engagement  at  Sea  ;  being  fet  round  with  Fi- 
gures like  the  Beaks  of  Ships, 

-Cui  belli  infigne  fuperbum 


Tempora  Navali  fulgent  roflrata  corona.  Virg.  JE.n.  viii.  684. 

Lipfius  fancies  the  Corona  Navalis,  and  the  Roflrata,  to 
have  "been  two  diftind  Species,  though  they  are  generally 
believed  to  be  the  fame  Kind  of  Crown. 

Corona  Obfidionalis :  This  was  not  like  the  reft,  given  by 
the  General  to  the  Soldiers,  but  prefented  by  the  Soldiers  to 
the  General,  when  he  had  delivered  the  Romans  or  their 
Allies  from  a  Siege.  It  was  compofed  of  the  Grafs  growing 
in  the  befieged  Place. 

Corona  Triumph  alls,  made  with  Wreaths  of  Laurel,  and 
proper  only  to  fuch  Generals  as  had  the  Honour  of  a  Tri- 
•  umph.  In  After-ages  this  was  changed  for  Gold  *, 
*  Aufum  a-  and  not  reftrained  only  to  thofe  that  actually  tri- 
rtmariam.  umphed,  but  prefented  on  feveral  Accounts,  as 
commonly  by  the  foreign  States  and  Provinces  to 
their  Patrons  and  .Benefactors.  Several  of  the  other  Crowns 
too  are  thought  to  have  been  of  Gold  ;  as  the  Cajlrenfts,  the 
Mural,  and  the  Naval. 

1    Eefides  thefe,  we  meet  with  the  Corona  aurea,  often  be- 
ftowed on  Soldiers  without  any  other  additional  Term. 

(a)  Viit  Plutarch,   in  Corhlan.  \h)  Irid.  PH».  lib.  16.  cap.  4. 

And 
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And  Dion  Coffins  mentions  a  particular  Sort  of  Coronet 
made  of  Olive  Boughs,  and  beftowed  like  the  reft,  in  Con- 
fideration  of  fome  fignal  A&.  of  Valour. 

Lipjius  believes  thefe  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  Golden 
Crowns,  after  they  were  laid  afide. 

The  moft  remarkable  Perfon  upon  Record  in  Hiftory,  for 
obtaining  a  great  Number  of  thele  Rewards,  was  one  C.  Sic- 
cius  (or  Sicinius)  Dentatus;  who  had  received  in  the  Time 
of  his  Military  Service  eight  Crowns  of  Gold,  fourteen 
Civic  Crowns,  three  Mural,  eighty  three  Golden  Torques, 
fixty  Golden  Armilla,  eighteen  Hajlee  puree,  and  feventy- 
five  Phalera  (a). 

But  far  greater  Honours  were  conferred  on  the  victorious 
Generals ;  fome  of  which  were  ufually  decreed  them  in  their 
Abfence;  others  at  their  Arrival  in  the  City. 

Of  the  former  Kind,  were  the  Salntatio  Imperatoris, 
and  the  Supplicatio;  of  the  latter,  the  Ovation  and  the  Tri- 
umph. 

The  firft  of  thefe  firft  was  no  more  than  the  faluting 
the  Commander  in  Chief  with  the  Title  of  Impcrator, 
upon  Account  of  any  remarkable  Succefs;  which  Title 
was  decreed  him  by  the  Senate  at  Rome,  after  it  had  been 
given  him  by  the  joint  Acclamations  of  the  Soldiers  in  the 
Camp. 

The  Supplicatio  was  a  folemn  Procetfion  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Gods,  to  return  Thanks  for  any  Victory. 

After  obtaining  any  fuch  remarkable  Advantage,  the  Ge- 
neral commonly  gave  the  Senate  an  Account  of  the  Exploit 
by  Letters  wreathed  about  with  Laurel*;    in 
which,    after  the  Account  of  his  Succefs,  he  *rt,J^Ura  Lau~ 
defired  the  Favour  of  a  Supplication,  or  public 
Thankfgiving. 

This  being  granted  for  a  Set  Number  of  Days,  the  Se- 
nate went  in  a  folemn  Manner  to  the  chief  Temples,  and 
aflifted  at  the  Sacrifices  proper  to  the  Occafion  ;  holding  a 
Feaft  in  the  Temples  to  the  Honour  of  the  refpe&ive  Dei- 
ties.    Hence  Servius  explains  that  of  Virgil, 

— Simul  Divum  Templis  indicit  bonorem  ;     jEx\.  i.  line  6$6. 

as  alluding  to  a  folemn  Supplication. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  whole  Body  of  the  Commonalty 
kept  Holy-day,  and  frequented  religious  AfTemblies ;    giving 

(a)  Vide  A.  Gtl.  lib.  2.  cap.  1 1.  Vakr.  Max.  tec. 

Thanks 
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Thanks  for  the  late  Succefs,  and  imploring  a  long  Continu- 
ance of  the  Divine  Favour  and  Affiitance. 

Oflavius  Cafar,  together  with  the  Confuls,  Hirtius  and 
Pan/a,  upon  their  raifingthe  Siege  olMutina,  were  honour- 
ed with  a  Supplication  fifty  Days  long. 

At  lafl:  this  Ceremony  became  ridiculous ;  as  appears  from 
the  Supplications  decreed  Nero,  for  the  Murder  of  his  Mo- 
ther, and  for  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  Pcpp<ea,  which  we  read  of 
in  Tacitus. 

The  Ovation  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  Name  from 
fhouting  Evion  !  to  Bacchus  ;  but  the  true  Original  is  Ovis, 
the  Sheep  which  was  ufually  offered  in  this  Proceffion,  as 
an  Ox  was  in  the  Triumph.  The  Show  generally  began 
at  the  Alban  Mountain,  whence  the  General,  with  his  Re- 
tinue, made  his  Entry  into  the  City  :  He  went  on  Foot  with 
many  Flutes,  or  Pipes,  founding  in  Concert  as  he  patted 
along,  wearing  a  Garland  of  Myrtle  as  a  Token  of  Peace, 
with  an  Afpecl;  rather  raifing  Love  and  Refpeft  than  Fear. 
A.  Gellius  informs  us,  that  this  Honour  was  then  conferred 
on  the  Victor,  when  either  the  War  had  not  been  proclaim- 
ed in  due  Method,  or  not  undertaken  againft  a  lawful  Ene- 
my, and  on  a  jufl:  Account;  or  when  the  Enemy  was  but 
mean  and  inconfiderable  (a).  But  Plutarch  has  delivered 
Ms  Judgment  in  a  different  Manner:  He  believes  that 
heretofore  the  Difference  betwixt  the  Ovation  and  the  Tri- 
umph was  not  taken  from  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Achieve- 
ments, but  from  the  Manner  of  performing  them:  For 
they  who  have  fought  a  fet  Battle,  and  (lain  a  great  Num- 
ber of  the  Enemy,  returned  Victors,  led  that  martial,  and 
cruel  Proceffion  of  the  Triumph.  But  thofe  who  without 
Force,  by  Benevolence  and  civil  Behaviour,  had  completed 
their  Affairs  without  fhedding human  Blood;  to  thefe  Com- 
manders Cuftom  gave  the  Honour  of  the  peaceable  Ovation. 
For  a  Pipe  is  the  Enfign  of  Peace,  and  the  Myrtle  the  Tree 
of  Venus,  who,  beyond  any  of  the  other  Deities,  has  an  ex- 
treme Averfion  to  Violence  and  War  (b). 

But  whatever  other  Difference  there  lay  between  thefe  two 
Solemnities,  we  are  affured  the  Triumph  was  much  the 
more  noble  and  fplendid  Proceffion.  None  were  capable  of 
this  Honour  but  Dictators,  Confuls,  or  Prators  \  though  we 
find  fome  Examples  of  a  different  Practice;  as  particularly 
in  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had  a  Triumph  decreed  him, 
while  he  was  only  a  Roman  Knight,  and  had  not  yet  reached 
the  Senatorian  Age  (c). 

[a)  Ntcl.  Att.  lib.  v.  cap.  5.     (4)  Pint,  in  Mar  cell,     (c)  Flat,  in  Pimp. 
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A  regular  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  at  one  of  thefe  So- 
lemnities, will  give  us  a  better  Knowledge  of  the  Matter, 
than  a  larger  Difquifition  about  the  feveral  Parts  and  Ap- 
pendages, that  belonged  to  it.  And  this  the  excellent  Plu- 
tarch has  favoured  us  with,  in  his  Defcription  of  Paulus  jE- 
tgilius's  Triumph  after  the  taking  King  Perfeus  Prifoner,  and 
putting  a  final  Period  to  the  Macedonian  Empire.  This 
muft  be  owned  to  be  the  mod  glorious  Occafion  imaginable; 
and  therefore  we  may  expect  the  mod  compleat  Relation  that 
can  poflibly  be  defired.  The  Ceremony  then  of  jEmilius's 
Triumph  was  performed  after  this  Manner  : 

u  The  People  erected  Scaffolds  in  the  Forum  and  Circo's, 
te  and  all  other  Parts  of  the  City  where  they  could  ben:  be- 
*{  hold  the  Pomp.  The  Spectators  were  clad  in  white  Gar- 
*'  ments;  all  the  Temples  were  open  and  full  of  Garlands 
"  and  Perfumes ;  the  Ways  cleared  and  cleanfed  by  a  great 
**  many  Officers  and  Tipflaffs,  that  drove  away  fuch  as 
<e  thronged  the  Paflage,  or  ftraggled  up  and  down.  This 
*'  Triumph  lafted  three  Days :  On  the  firft,  which  was 
"  fcarce  long  enough  for  the  Sight,  were  to  be  feen  Statues, 
"  Pictures  and  Images  of  an  extraordinary  Bignefs,  which 
f(  were  taken  from  the  Enemy,  drawn  upon  feven  hundred 
*'  and  fifty  Chariots.  On  the  fecond  was  carried,  in  a  great 
*'  many  Waggons,  the  faireft  and  the  richeft  Armour  of  the 
"  Macedonians,  both  of  Brafs  and  Steel,  all  newly  furbifhed 
'*  and  glittering ;  which,  although  piled  up  with  the  greateft 
tc  Art  and  Order,  yet  feemed  to  be  tumbled  on  Heaps  care- 
M  lefly  and  by  chance :  Helmets  were  thrown  on  Shields, 
"  Coats  of  Mail,  upon  Greaves,  Cretian  Targe  is,  and  Tbra- 
*'  cian  Bucklers  and  Quivers  of  Arrows  lay  huddled  among 
"  the  Horfes  Bitts;  and  through  thefe  appeared  the  Points 
"  of  naked  Swords,  intermixed  with  long  Spears.  All  thefe 
"  Arms  were  tied  together  with  fuch  a  juft  Liberty,  that 
"  they  knocked  againil:  one  another  as  they  were  drawn 
*'  along,  and  made  a  harm  and  terrible  Noife;  fo  that  the 
*'  very  Spoils  of  the  conquered  could  not  be  beheld  without 
*'  Dread.  After  thefe  Waggons  loaden  with  Armour,  there 
t(  followed  three  thoufand  Men,  who  carried  the  Silver  that 
"  was  coined,  in  feven  hundred  and  fifty  VelTels,  each  of 
'*  which  weighed  three  Talents,  and  was  carried  by  four 
"  Men.  Others  brought  Silver  Bowls,  Goblets,  and  Cups, 
*l  all  difpofed  in  fuch  Order  as  to  make  the  beft  Show ; 
"  and  all  valuable,  as  well  for  their  Bignefs,  as  the  Thick- 
**  nefs  of  their  engraved  Work.     On  the  third  Day,  early 

"  in 
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«  in  the  Morning,  firfl  came  the  Trumpeters,  who  did 
"  not  found  as  they  were  wont  in  a  Proceffion  or  folemn 
"  Entry,  but  fuch  a  Charge  as  the  Romans  ufe  when 
"  they  encourage  their  Soldiers  to  fight.  Next  followed 
"  young  Men  with  Girdles  curioufly  wrought,  who  led 
"  to  the  Sacrifice  one  hundred  and  twenty  flailed  Oxen, 
«*  with  their  Horns  gilded,  and  their  Heads  adorned  with 
««  Ribbands  and  Garlands ;  and  with  thefe  were  Boys  that 
"  carried  Plates  of  Silver  and  Gold.  After  this  was  brought 
"  the  Gold  Coin,  which  was  divided  into  Veflels  that 
'«  weighed  three  Talents,  like  to  thofe  that  contained  the 
f*  Silver ;  they  were  in  Number  fourfcore  wanting  three. 
"  Thefe  were  followed  by  thofe  that  brought  the  confecrat- 
tc  ed  Bowl,  which  JEmillus  caufed  to  be  made,  that  weigh- 
"  ed  ten  Talents,  and  was  all  befet  with  precious  Stones : 
tc  Then  were  expofed  to  View  the  Cups  of  Antigonus  and 
"  Seleucus,  and  fuch  as  were  made  after  the  Fafhion  in- 
«'  vented  by  Tbericles,  and  all  the  Gold  Plate  that  was  ufed 
*'  at  Perfeus's  Table.  Next  to  thefe  came  Perfeus's  Cha- 
tl  riot,  in  which  his  Armour  was  placed,  and  on  that  his 
*'  Diadem  :  And,  after  a  little  Intermiflion,  the  King's  Chil- 
"  dren  were  led  Captives,  and  with  them  a  Train  of  Nurfes, 
■'  Maflers,  and  Governors,  who  all  wept,  and  flretched 
«c  forth  their  Hands  to  the  Spectators,  and  taught  the  lit- 
<*  tie  Infants  to  beg  and  intreat  their  Compaflion.  Thefe 
«*  were  two  Sens  and  a  Daughter,  who,  by  Reafon  of  their 
**  tender  Age,  were  altogether  infenfible  of  the  Greatnefs 
<*  of  their  Mifery  ;  which  Infenfibility  of  their  Condition 
«'  rendered  it  much  more  deplorable  ;  infomuch  that  Per- 
*l  feus  himfelf  was  fcarce  regarded  as  he  went  along,  whilfl 
«  Pity  had  fixed  the  Eyes  of  the  Romans  upon  the  Infants, 
«<  and  many  of  them  could  not  forbear  Tears  :  All  beheld 
«f  the  Sight  with  a  Mixture  of  Sorrow  and  Joy,  until  the 
<«  Children  were  pafl.  After  his  Children  and  their  At- 
«'  tendants,  came  Perfeus  himfelf,  clad  all  in  Black,  and 
l(  wearing  Slippers,  after  the  Fafhion  of  his  Country  :  He 
"  looked  like  one  altogether  aflonifhed  and  deprived  of  Rea- 
««  fon,  through  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Misfortunes.  Next  fol- 
«'  lowed  a  great  Company  of  his  Friends  and  Familiars. 
*(  whofe  Countenances  were  disfigured  with  Grief,  and  who 
"  teflified  to  all  that  beheld  them  by  their  Tears,  and 
*«  their  continual  looking  upon  Perfeus,  that  it  was  his  hard 
"  Fortune  they  fo  much  lamented,  and  that  they  were  re- 

"  gardlefs  of  their  own. After  thefe  were  carried  four 

f*  hundred  Crowns,  made  of  Gold,  and  fent  from  the  Cities 
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"  by  their  refpeftive  Ambafladors  to  JEmilius,  as  a  Reward 
*'  due  to  his  Valour.  Then  he  came  feated]  on  a  Chariot 
"  magnificently  adorned  (a  Man  worthy  to  be  beheld,  even 
'«  without  thefe  Enfigns  of  Power :)  He  was  clad  in  a  Gar- 
"  ment  of  Purple  interwoven  with  Gold,  and  held  cut  a 
<'  Laurel-Branch  in  his  right  Hand.  All  the  Army  in  like 
"  Manner,  with  Boughs  of  Laurel  in  their  Hands,  and  di- 
"  vided  into  Bands  and  Companies,  followed  the  Chariot 
«  of  their  Commander ;  fome  finging  Odes  (according  to 
"  the  ufual  Cuflom,)  with  a  Mixture  of  Raillery  -f  others, 
«  Songs  of  Triumph,  and  the  Praifes  of  JEmilius,  who  was 
"  admired  and  accounted  happy  by  all  Men,  yet  unenvied 
"  by  every  one  that  was  good." 

There  was  one  remarkable  Addition  to  this  Solemnity, 
which,  though  it  feldom  happened,  yet  deferves  Notice  : 
This  was  when  the  Roman  General  had,  in  any  Engage- 
ment, killed  the  chief  Commander  of  the  Enemy  with  his 
own  Hands  :  The  Arms  of  the  flain  General  were  carried 
before  the  Victor,  fixed  on  the  Tr  nk  of  an  Oak,  and  fo 
compofing  a  Trophy.  In  this  Manner  the  Proceffion  went  on 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  (fo  called  aferiendo)  ;  and 
the  General  making  a  formal  Dedication  of  this  Trophy 
(called  Spolia  opima,)  hung  them  up  in  the  Temple.  The 
firft,  who  performed  this  gallant  Piece  of  Religion,  was 
Romulus,  when  he  had  killed  Acron,  King  of  the  Cceninen- 
fes  ;  the  fecond  Cornelius  Cojfus,  with  the  Arms  of  Tolum- 
nius,  a  General  of  the  Veientes;  the  third  and  laft  M.  Mar- 
cellus,  with  the  Arms  of  Firidomarus,  King  of  the  Gauls  •  ' 
whence  Virgil  fays  of  him,  Mn.  vi.  line  859. 

Tertiaque  armapatrifufpendet  capta  Qnirino. 

Where  Quirino  muft  be  underftood  only  as  an* Epithet 
applied  to  Jupiter,  as  denoting  his  Authority  and  Power  in 
War ;  as  the  fame  Word  is  attributed  to  Janus,  by  Horace 
and  Suetonius.  Therefore  Servius  is  moil  certainly  mif- 
taken,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  firft  Spoils  of  this  Na- 
ture, were,  according  to  Numa's  Laws,  to  be  prefented  to 
Jupiter;  the  fecond  to  Mars ;  and  the  third  to  Quirinuj,  or 
■Romulus',  for  that  Decree  of  Numa  only  took  Place,  if  the 
fame  Pcrfon  had  the  good  Fortune  to  take  thefe  Spoils  three 
Times ;  but  we  are  affured,  that  not  only  Romulus,  but  Cojfus 
and  Marcelhts  too  all  made  the  Dedication  10  Jupiter. 

S  j  he 
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The  Admirers  of  Roman  Magnificence  will  be  infinitely 
pleafed  with  the  Relation  already  given  from  Plutarch  of  the 
triumphal  Pomp:  While  others,  who  fancy  that  People  to 
have  been  poiTeired  with  a  ftrange  Meafure  of  Vain-glory, 
and  attribute  all  their  military  State  and  Grandeur  to  Often- 
tation,  will  be  much  better  fatisfied  with  the  fatyrical  Ac- 
count which  "Juvenal  furnillies  us  with  in  his  Tenth  Satyr. 
He  is  faying,  that  Democritus  found  Subject  enough  for  a 
continual  Fit  of  Laughter,  in  Places  where  there  was  no  fuch 
formal  Pageantry,  as  is  commonly  to  be  feen  in  Rome  :  And 
then  he  goes  on  :  ver.  36. 

Quid,  ft  vidijfet  Pratorcm  curribus  alt  is 
E.x/lantem,  Ci?  medio  fublimem  in  pulvere  Circi 
In  tunica  Jovis,  ci?  pifla  Sarrana  ferentem 
Ex  humeris  aulaa  toga,  magnaque  corona 
Tantum  orbem,  quanta  cervix  nonfufficit  ulla? 
Quippe  tenet  fudans  banc  publicus  ;  &  ftbi  Conful 
Ne  place  at,  currujervus  portatur  eodem. 
Da  nunc  cif  volucrem,  Sceptro  qua  furgit  eburno, 
Jllinc  cornicines,  hinc  pr  ace  dent  ia  longi 
Agminis  officia,  t!?  niveos  adfrana  i$niritesy 
Defojfa  in  loculis,  quos  fportula  fecit  amicos. 

What  had  he  done,  had  he  beheld  on  high 
Our  Co  nfu  I  kated  in  mock-Majefty ; 
His  Chariot  rowling  o'er  the  dully  Place  ; 
While  with  dumb  Pride,  and  a  fet  formal  Face, 
He  moves  in  the  dull  ceremonial  Track, 
With  "Jove^s  embroider'd  Coat  upon  his  Back  ? 
A  Suit  of  Hangings  had  not  more  oppreft 
Flis  Shoulders,  than  that  long  laborious  Veil. 
A  heavy  Gewgaw  (call'd  a  Crown)  that  fpread 
About  his  Temples,   drown'd  his  narrow  Head  ; 
And  wou'd  havecrufh'd  it  with  the  mafTy  Freight, 
But  that  a  fweating  Slave  fuftain'd  the  Weight ; 
A  Slave  in  the  fame  Chariot  feen  to  ride, 
To  mortify  the  mighty  Madman's  Pride. 
And  now  th'  Imperial  Eagle  rais'd  on  high 
With  golden  Beak,    (the  Mark  of  Majefty,) 
Trumpets  Before,  and  on  the  Left  and  Right 
A  Cavalcade  of  Nobles  all  in  white  : 
In  their  own  Natures  falfe  and  flattering  Tribes  ; 
But  made  his  Friends  by  Places  and  by  Bribes. 

Dryden,. 
C  H  A  P. 
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The  Roman  Method  of  declaring  War,    and  forming 
Alliances. 

THE  Romans  ufed  Abundance  of  Superftition  in  enter- 
ing upon  any  hoftile  Meafure,  or  engaging  in  any  Al- 
liance, or  Confederacy  :  The  public  Ministers,  who  perform- 
ed the  ceremonial  Part  of  both  thefe,  were  the  Feciales,  or 
Heralds,  already  defcribed  among  the  Priefts;  the  Ceremo- 
nies themfelves,  were  of  this  Nature.  When  any  neigh- 
bouring State  had  given  fufficient  Reafon  for  the  Senate  to 
fufpect  a  Defign  of  breaking  with  them  ;  or  had  offered  any 
Violence  or  Injuftice  to  the  Subjects  of  Rome,  which 
was  enough  to  raife  Sufpicions  of  their  Fidelity  ;  one  of 
the  Feciales,  chofen  out  of  the  College  on  this  Occafion, 
and  habited  in  the  Veft  belonging  to  his  Order,  together 
with  his  other  Enfigns  and  Habiliments,  fet  out  for  the  Ene- 
my's Country.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  Confines,  he 
pronounced  a  formal  Declaration  of  the  Caufe  of  his  Arri- 
val, calling  all  the  Gods  to  witnefs,  and  imprecating  the 
Divine  Vengeance  on  himfelf  and  his  Country,  if  his  Rea- 
fons  were  not  juft.  When  he  came  to  the  chief  City  of  the 
Enemy,  he  again  repeated  the  fame  Declaration,  with  fome 
Addition,  and  defired  Satisfaction.  If  they  delivered  into 
his  Power  the  Authors  of  the  Injury,  or  gave  Hoftages,  he 
returned  to  Rome;  if  otherwife  they  defired  Time  to  con- 
fider,  he  went  away  for  ten  Days,  and  then  came  again  to 
hear  their  Refolution.  And  this  he  did,  in  fome  Cafes, 
three  Times :  But  if  nothing  was  done  toward  an  Accom- 
modation in  about  thirty  Days,  he  declared  that  the  Romans 
would  endeavour  to  affert  their  Right  by  Arms.  After  this, 
the  Herald  was  obliged  to  return,  and  to  make  a  true  Report 
of  his  Embafly  before  the  Senate,  afTuring  them  of  the  Le- 
gality of  the  War,  which  was  under  Deliberation;  and  was 
again  difpatched  to  perform  the  la  ft  Part  of  the  Ceremony, 
which  was  to  throw  a  Spear  into  (or  towards)  the  Enemy's 
Country,  as  a  Declaration  of  War,  pronouncing  at  the 
fame  Time  a  fet  Form  of  Words  to  that  Purpofe. 

As  to  making  Alliances,  Polybius  acquaints  us,  That 
the  Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  an  Agreement,  between 
the  Romans  and   the  Carthaginians,    was  performed    in  this 

S  2  Manner: 
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Manner  :  The  Carthaginians  fwore  by  the  Gods  of  their 
Country  ;  and  the  Romans,  after  their  antient  Cuftom,  fwore 
by  a  Stone,  and  then  by  Mars.  They  fwore  by  a  Stone  thus : 
The  Herald  who  took  the  Oath,  having  fworn  in  Behalf  of 
the  Public,  took  up  a  Stone,  and  then  pronounced  thefe 
Words  : 

"  If  I  keep  my  Faith,  may  the  Gods  vouchfafe  their  Af- 
"  fiflance,  and  give  me  Succefs ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  I 
"  violate  it,  then  may  the  other  Party  be  entirely  fafe, 
'*  and  preferved  in  their  Country,  in  their  Laws,  in  their 
"  PofTeflions,  and,  in  a  Word,  in  all  their  Rights  and  Li- 
"  berties ;  and  may  I  alone  perifh  and  fall,  as  now  this 
"  Stone  does :"  And  then  he  lets  the  Stone  fall  out  of  his 
Hands  (a). 

Livy's  Account  of  this  Ceremony,  which  is  fomething  more 
particular,  differs  but  little  in  Subftance,  he  fays  the  He- 
rald's concluding  Claufe  was,  Otherwife  may  Jove  Jlrike  the 
Roman  People,  as  I  do  this  Hog  ;  and  accordingly  he  killed 
an  Hog  that  flood  ready  by,  with  the  Stone  which  he  held 
in  his  Hand.  Thislaft  Opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Autho- 
rity of  Virgil,  when,  fpeaking  of  the  Romans  and  Albans,  he 
fays,  Mn.  viii.  ver.  641. 

Et  cafa  jungebant  feeder  a  Par  pa. 


And  perhaps  both  thefe  Cufloms  might  be  in  Ufe  in  dif- 
ferent Periods. 

*  {a)  Plljb.  lib.   3. 
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CHAP.     XVIII. 

The  Roman  Method  of  treating  the  People  they  conquer- 
ed ;  with  the  Conftitution  of  the  Coloniae,  Munici- 
pia,  Praefe&urae,  and  Provinces. 

THE  extraordinary  Favour  with  which  the  Romans 
treated  the  conquered  Nations,  has  been  with  Juft- 
ice  efteemed  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  the  Extent 
of  their  Dominions,  and  Eftablifhment  of  their  Command  : 
Yet,  when  they  judged  it  neceffary,  they  praclifed  feve- 
ral  fevere  Methods,  fuch  as  feizing  on  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Enemy's  Land,  or  removing  the  Natives  to  another 
Spot.  If  a  State  or  People  were  unavoidably  conftrained  to 
furrender  themfelves  to  the  Roman  Power,  they  ufcdfub  jti- 
gum  mitti,  to  be  made  to  pafs  under  a  Yoke,  as  an  Acknow- 
ledgment of  Subjection:  For  this  Purpofe  they  fet  up  two 
Spears,  and  laying  a  third  acrofs  at  the  Top,  ordered  thofe 
who  had  furrendered,  to  pafs  under  them  without  Arms  or 
Belts.  Thofe  who  refufed  to  furrender  were  compelled 
by  Force,  and  underwent  feveral  Penalties,  and  frequent- 
ly (jub  corona  venibani)  were  publicly  fold  for  Slaves. 
By  Corona  was  underftood  a  Sort  of  Chaplets,  which 
they  bound  about  the  Captives  Head  for  DiftincYion  ;  others 
would  have  it  to  fignify  the  Ring  of  Roman  Soldiers,  who 
inclofed  the  Captives  when  they  were  expofed  to  Sale.  A. 
Gcllius  prefers  the  former  Reafon  [a). 

The  feveral  Forms  of  Government,  which  the  Romans 
eftablifhed  in  their  Conquefts,  are  neceffary  to  be  known, 
and  but  feldom  rightly  underftood  :  We  (hall  point 
out  thefe  four  :  Colonies,  Municipia,  Prafefiura,  and  Pro- 
vinces. 

Colonies  (properly  fpeaking)  were  Communities,  the 
chief  Part  of  whofe  Inhabitants  had  been  removed 
from  Rome:  And  though  interfperfed  amongft  the  Natives 
who  had  remained  in  the  conquered  Countries;  they  ob- 
tained the  Power  and  Authority  in  the  Adminiftration  of 
Affairs.  One  great  Advantage  of  this  Inftitution  was, 
that  by  this  Means  the  veteran  Soldiers,  who  had  ferved 
out  their  legal  Time,  and  had  fpent  their  Vigour  in  De- 
fence of  their    Country,  might   be   honourably  rewarded, 

(#)  Lib.  7.   cap.   4. 
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by  forming  them  into  Colonies,  and  fending  them  where 
they  might  enjoy  large  Pofleffions,  and  fpend  the  Re- 
mainder of  their  Days    in  Eafe  and  Tranquillity. 

Municipia,  were  commonly  Corporations,  or  infranchif- 
ed  Places,  where  the  Natives  were  allowed  the  Ufe  of 
their  old  Laws  and  Conftitutions,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
honoured  with  the  Privilege  of  Roman  Citizens.  But  this 
Privilege,  in  fome  of  the  Municipia,  extended  no  farther 
than  the  fet  Title,  without  the  Privileges  of  Citizens,  as 
voting  in  the  AiTemblies,  and  bearing  Offices  in  the  Ci- 
ty. The  firft  honoured  them  with  the  Name  otCivesRoma- 
ni ,  the  other  with  only  of  Romani ;  as  P.  Manutius  with  his 
ufual  Exa&nefs  has  diftinguifhed  (a).  Of  this  latter  Sort, 
the  firft  Example  was  the  Carites,  a  People  of  Tufcany, 
who  preferving  the  facred  Relics  of  the  Romans,  when  the 
Gauls  had  taken  the  City,  were  afterwards  dignified  with 
the  Name  of  Roman  Citizens ;  but  not  admitted  into  any 
Part  of  the  public  Adminiftration.  Hence  the  Cenfors  Ta- 
bles, where  they  entered  the  Names  of  Perfons,  who,  for 
fome  Mifdemeanor,  loft  their  Right  of  Suffrage,  had  the 
Name  of  Carites    Tabula   given  them  (b). 

The  Prafeflura  were  certain  Towns  in  Italy,  whofe  In- 
habitants had  the  Name  of  Roman  Citizens ;  but  were 
neither  governed  by  their  own  Laws  or  Magiftrates, 
by  annual  Prafefls  fent  from  Rome.  Thefe  were  gene- 
tally  fuch  Places  as  were  either  fufpe&ed,  or  had  ac- 
tually incurred  the  Difpleafure  of  the  Roman  State;  this 
being  accounted  the  hardeft  Condition  that  was  impofed  on 
any   People  of  Italy  [c). 

The  Differences  between  the  proper  Citizens  of  Rome, 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  Municipia,  Colonies,  and  Prafedures, 
may  be  thus  briefly  ftated  :  The  firft  and  higheft  Order 
were  regiftered  in  the  Cenfus,  had  the  Right  of  Suffrage 
and  of  bearing  Honours,  were  afleiTed  in  the  Poll-tax,  ferv- 
ed  in  the  Legions,  ufed  the  Roman  Laws  and  Religion,  and 
were  called  £)uirites  and  Populus  Romanus.  The  Municipes 
were  allowed  the  four  firft  of  thefe  Marks,  and  were  denied 
the  four  laft.  The  Coloni  were  in  thefe  three  Refpe£ls  like 
the  privileged  Citizens,  that  ufed  the  Roman  Laws  and  Re- 
ligion, and  ferved  in  the  Legions  ;  but  they  were  not 
flowed  the  other  five  Conditions.  The  People  in  the 
Prefectures  were   fuch   as  fubmitted   to  the  moft  reftrained 

(a)  De  Civitat.  Ron.  />.  29.         (b)  A.  Cell.  lib.    16.  cap.  13.  (c)   Calv 

Lexicon.  Juritlic.  in  voce. 
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State;    who  though   obedient  to  the  Roman  Laws,  yet  did 
not  enjoy  the  Privilege  of  Citizens  (a). 

All  other  Cities  and  States  in  Italy,  which  were  neither 
Colonies,  Municipia,  nor"  Prafeflur*,  had  the  Name  of  Fee- 
derate  Civitates,  enjoying  their  own  Cuftoms,  and  Forms 
of  Government,  without  the  lead  Alteration,  and  only  join- 
ed in  Alliance  with  the  Romans,  upon  fuch  Terms  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  {b). 

The  Provinces  were  diftant  Countries  of  larger  Extent, 
which,  upon  their  Reduction  under  the  Roman  Power,  were 
new  modelled  according  to  the  Pleafure  of  the  Conque- 
rors, and  fubjected  to  the  Command  of  annual  Gover- 
nors fent  from  Rome,  who  commonly  levied  fuch  Taxes 
and  Contributions  as  the  Senate  thought  fit  to  demand. 
But  as  the  feveral  Towns  and  Communities  in  every 
Country  did  not  behave  themfelves  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner to  the  Romans  ;  fome  profeffing  more  Friendship,  and 
a  Defire  of  Union  and  Friendship ;  while  others  were 
more  obftinate  and  refractory  ;  therefore  to  reward  thofe 
People  who  deferved  well  at  their  Hands,  they  indulged 
them  with  the  Ufe  of  their  own  Conflitutions  in  many 
■Refpe&s,  and  fometimes  excufed  them  from  paying  Tri- 
bute ;  whence  they  were  called  Immunes,  in  Oppofition 
to  the  Vefligales. 

The  Tribute  exacted  from  the  Provinces,  was  of  two 
Sorts,  either  certain  or  uncertain.  The  certain  Tribute, 
or  Stipendium,  was  either  a  fixed  Sum  of  Money  to  be 
colleded  by  the  Provincial  §>u<e(lor,  whom  they  called  Pe- 
cunia  ordinaria  ;  or  a  Subfidy  raifed  for  particular  Occafions, 
fuch  as  maintaining  Soldiers,  fitting  out  and  paying  a 
Number  of  Veffels,  and  the  like,  termed  Pecunia  extraor- 
dinaria. 

The  uncertain  Tribute  confided  of  what  they  called,  Por- 
torinm,  Scriptura,  and  Decuma.  The  Portorium  was  a  Duty 
laid  upon  all  Goods  and  Wares  imported  and  exported. 

The  Scriptura  was  a  Tax  laid  upon  Paftures  and  Cattle. 

The  Decuma  was  the  Quantity  of  Corn  .which  the  Farm- 
ers were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Roman  State,  commonly  the 
tenth  Part  of  their  Crop.  But  befides  this,  which  was 
properly  termed  Frumentum  Decumanum,  and  which  was 
farmed  by  the  Publicans,  hence  called  Decumani,  there  was 
the  Frumentum  emptum,  and  the  Frumentum  ajlimatum,  both 
taken   up   in  the  Provinces.     The   Frumentum  emptum  was 

{a)   Vid.  P.  Munut.  de  Civ.  Rem.  p.  30.         (b)  Ibid. 
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of  two  Sorts,  either  decumanum,  or  imperatum  ;  the  former 
was  another  Tenth,  paid  in  Confederation  of  fuch  a  Sum  as 
the  Senate  had  determined  mould  be.  the  Price  of  it,  who 
rated  it  fo  much  a  Bufhel  at  their  Pleafure.  The  Frumen- 
tum imperatum  was  a  Quantity  of  Corn  equally  exacted  of 
the  Provincial  Farmers  after  the  two  Tenths,  at  fuch  a 
Price  as  the  chief  Magiftrate  pleafed  to  give.  Frumentum 
ajlimatum,  was  a  Corn-Tax  required  by  the  chief  Magi- 
ftrate of  the  Province,  for  his  private  Ufe,  and  the  Occa- 
Aons  of  his  Family.  This  was  commonly  compounded  for 
Money,  and,  on  that  Account,  took  its  Name  ab  aJiimando$ 
from  rating  it  at  fuch  a  Sum. 

Befides  all  thefe  Sigonius  mentions  Frumentum  honorarium, 
upon  the  Authority  of  Cicero,  in  his  Oration  againft  Pifo  : 
But  perhaps  Cicero,  in  that  Place,  does  not  reftrain  the  Ho- 
norarium to  Corn,  but  may  mean,  in  general,  the  Prefent 
ufually  made  to  Provincial  Governors,  foon  after  their  En- 
trance on  Office. 

After  Auguflus  had  made  a  Divifion  of  the  Provinces 
between  himfelf  and  the  People,  the  annual  Taxes,  paid 
by  the  Provinces  under  the  Emperor,  were  called  Stipen- 
dia  ;  and  thofe  that  were  gathered  in  the  People's  Pro- 
vinces Tributa[a). 

(a)  Qahin.  Lexicon  Jurid.  in  Tributa. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 


The  Roman  Method  of  taking  Towns ;  with  the  moji 
remarkable  Inventions  and  Engines  made  ufe  of  in 
their  Sieges. 


BEfore  we  enquire  into  this  Subject,  a  very  memorable 
Cuftom  preients  itfelf  to  our  Notice,  which  was  prac- 
tiied  almofl:  as  foon  as  the  Roman  Army  inverted  any  Town  ; 
and  that  was  the  evocatio  Deorum  tutelarium,  or  foliciting  the 
Departure  of  the  Guardian  Deities:  The  Reafon  of  which 
feems  to  have  been,  that  they  thought  it  impoflible  to  force 
any  Place,  while  under  their  Protection  ;  or  elfe,  that  they 
accounted  it  a  mofl  heinous  Impiety,  to  act  in  an  hoftile 
Manner  againft  the  Perfons  of  the  Gods.  This  Cuftom  is 
defcribed  at  large  by  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia,  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 
The  Romans  were  feldom  defirous  of  attempting  arty  Town 
by  Way  of  Siege,  judging  it  would  not  anfwer  the  Expence 
and  other  Difficulties  of  that  Manner  ;  fo  that  this  was  ge- 
nerally their  laft  Refource  ;  and  in  all  their  great  Wars, 
there  are  very  few  Examples  of  any  long  Sieges.  The 
Means,  by  which  they  poffeffed  themfelves  of  any  impor- 
tant Place,  were  commonly  either  by  Storm,  or  immediate 
Surrendry.  If  they  took  a  Town  by  Storm,  it  was  either 
by  Affault,  or  Stratagem.  In  the  former  Cafe,  they  made 
their  Attacks  without  battering  the  Wall,  and  were  only 
faid  aggredi  urbem  cum  corona,  to  furround  a  Town  ;  as  they 
led  their  Army  round  its  Walls,  and  attacked  it  on  all 
Quarters  at  once.  If  this  proved  ineffectual,  they  battered 
the  Walls  with  their  Rams  and  other  Engines.  Sometimes, 
they  mined  and  entered  the  Town  under-ground  :  Some- 
times, that  they  might  engage  the  Enemy  upon  equal 
Terms,  they  built  wooden  Towers,  or  raifed  Mounts  to  the 
Height  of  the  Walls,  from  whence  they  might  command 
the  Enemy  within  their  Works.  The  Befieged  were  in 
moft  Danger  upon  a  general  Affault;  as  their  Watts  were 
to  be  every  where  defended  at  once  ;  and  it  often  happened 
that  there  were  not  Men  fufficient  to  fupply  and  relieve  all 
the  Pofts ;  and  if  the  contrary  was  their  Situation,  yet  all 
perhaps  were  not  of  equal  Courage ;  and  if  any  gave  Way, 
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the  whole  Town  was  in  Danger  of  being  lofl :  So  that  tht 
Romans  oftentimes   carried  very  confiderable  Places  at  ont 
Effort.     But  if  they  battered  the  Walls  with  Engines,  the' 
weie  under  fome  Difad vantage,  their  Quarters  being  of  Ne 
ceflity  to  be  extended,  fo    that    they   mufl  be   thinner  an( 
weaker  in  fome  Places  than  in  others,  and  unable  to  make 
flout   Oppofition    againft  any  confiderable   Sally.     Befides; 
the  befieged  were  not  at  a  Lofs  to  defeat  their  Stratagems; 
and  eluded  the  Force  of  their  Mines  by  countermining,  01 
by  difturbing  them  in  their  Works ;  particularly  by  putting 
Oil  and  Feathers,  &c.  into  Barrels  of  Wood ;  then  fettin< 
them  on  Fire,  they  tumbled  them  among  the  Romans,  tha 
the  Stench  might  force  them  to  quit  their  Stations.     Thei 
Towers   of  Wood,  their   Rams  and    other  Engines,  the 
commonly  fet  on  Fire;  the  Mounts  they  ufed  to  undermine 
until  they  fell  for  Want  of  Foundation. 

Upon  this  Account  the  Romans  (as  was  before  obferved,) 
much  preferred  the  Attack  by  Affault;  and  if  not  carried 
in  a  little  Time,  they  frequently  raifed  the  Siege,  and 
profecuted  the  War  by  other  Means.  As  Scipio,  in  his 
African  Expedition,  having  aflaulted  Utica  without  Succefs, 
changed  his  Refolution,  drew  off  his  Men  and  endea- 
voured as  much  as  poflible  to  bring  the  Carthaginian  Army  to 
an  Engagement.  And  therefore,  though  fometimes  they 
continued  a  tedious  Siege,  as  at  Veii,  Carthage,  and  Jeru- 
falem,  yet  generally  they  were  much  more  defirous  of  draw- 
ing the  Enemy  to  a  Battle  ;  for  by  defeating  an  Army,  they 
frequently  gained  a  Kingdom  in  a  Day;  whereas  the  Diffi- 
culties of  a  Siege,  has  fometimes  coff.  them  feveral  Years. 

See  Machiavel's  Art  of '  W  A  R,  Book  II. 

The  Inventions  and  Engines,  which  the  Romans  made  ufe 
of  in  their  Sieges,  were  very  numerous,  the  Knowledge 
of  which  is  but  of  little  Ufe  at  this  Day:  However,  it  is 
neceflary  we  fhould  have  fome  Acquaintance  with  the  mofl 
confiderable,  as  they  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Ceefar  and 
other  Hiftorians :  Thefe  are  the  Turres  mobiles,  the  Teflu- 
dines,  the  Muf cuius,  the  Vinece,  and  the  Piute i ;  together 
with  the  Aries,  the  Bali/la,  the  Catapulta,  and  the  Scorpio. 
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The  Turret  mohilesy  or  moveable  Turrets,  were  of  two 
Sorts,  the  lefler  and  the  greater  :  The  lefTer  Sort  were  about 
fixty  Cubits  high,  and  the  fquare  Sides  feventeen  Cubits 
broad  ;  they  had  five  or  fix,  and  fometimes  ten  Stories  or 
Divifions,  every  Divifion  being  made  open  on  all  Sides.  The 
greater  Turret  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  Cubits  high,  and 
twenty  three  Cubits  fquare  j  containing  fometimes  fifteen, 
fometimes  twenty  Divifions.  They  were  of  very  gre<^ 
in  making  Approaches,  the  Divifions  being  able  to  carry 
Soldiers  with  Engines,  Ladders,  Cafting-bridges,  and  othei 
Neceflaries.  The  Wheels,  on  which  they  went,  were 
contrived  to  be  within  the  Planks,  to  defend  them  from  the 
Enemy ;  and  the  Men  who  were  to  drive  them  forward, 
flood  behind,  where  they  were  raoft  fecure;  the  Soldi* 
in  the  Infide  were  protected  by  raw  Hides,  which  were 
thrown  over  the  Turret,  in  fuch  Places  as  were  mofl  ex- 
pofed. 

The  Tejludo  was  properly  a  Figure  which  the  Soldiers  cafl 
themfelves  into  ;  fo  that  their  Targets  mould  clofe  all  to- 
gether above  their  Heads,  and  defend  them  from  the  miflive 
Weapons  of  the  Enemy  ;  as  if  we  fuppofe  the  firfl  Rank  to 
have  flood  upright  on  their  Feet,  and  the  refl  to  have 
flooped  lower  and  lower  by  Degrees,  till  the  lafl  Rank 
kneeled ;  fo  that  every  Rank  covering  with  their  Targets  the 
Heads  of  all  in  the  Rark  before  them,  they  reprefented  a 
Tortoife-fhell  or  a  Sort  of  Pent-houfe.  This  was  ufed  as 
well  in  Field-battles  as  in  Sieges.  But  befides  this,  the 
Romans  called  in  general  all  their  covered  defenfive  Engines, 
Tejludines:  Among  which,  thofe  which  mofl  properly  ob- 
tained the  Name,  feem  to  have  been  almofl  of  an  oval  Fi- 
gure, compofed  of  Boards,  and  worked  up  at  jhe  Sides  with 
Wickers;  covering  the  Soldiers  Approach  to  the  Walls; 
they  fometimes  run  upon  Wheels,  which  diflinguifhed  them 
from  the  Vinea,  with  which  they  are  fometimes  confounded. 
The  Mufculus  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  much  of  the  fame 
Nature  as  the  Tejludines ;  but  of  a  fmaller  Size,  and 
compofed  of  flronger  Materials,  being  expofed  a  much 
longer  Time  to  the  Force  of  the  Enemy  ;  for  in  thefc 
Mufculi  the  Pioneers  were  fent  to  the  very  Walls,  where 
they  were  to  continue,  while  with  their  Dolabra,  or 
Pick-axes,  and  other  Inflruments,  they  endeavoured  to 
undermine  the  Foundations.  Cafar  has  defcribed  the  Muf- 
culus at  large  in  his  fecond  Book  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
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The  Vine*  were  compofed  of  Wicker  Hurdles  laid  for  a 
Roof  on  the  Top  of  Pofts,  which  the  Soldiers,  who  went 
under  it  for  Shelter,  bore  up  with  their  Hands.  Some  will 
have  them  to  have  been  contrived  with  a  double  Roof;  the 
firfr.  and  lower  Roof  of  Planks,  and  the  upper  Roof  of 
Hurdles,  to  break  the  Force  of  any  Blow  without  diforder- 
ing  the  Machine. 

The  Plutei  confifted  of  the  fame  Materials  as  the  former, 
but  were  of  a  much  different  Figure,  being  fhaped  like  an 
arched  Sort  of  Waggon ;  and  having  three  Wheels,  fo 
conveniently  placed,  that  the  Machine  would  move  either 
Way  with  equal  Eafe.  They  were  put  much  to  the  fame 
Ufe  as  the  Mufculi. 

The  Engines  hitherto  taken  notice  of  were  intended  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Soldiers;  the  Offenfiveare  yet  to  be  defcribed. 
Of  thefe  the  moft  celebrated,  and  which  only  deferves  a 
particular  Defcription,  was  the  Aries  or  Ram  :  This  was  of 
two  Sorts,  the  one  Rude  and  Plain,  the  other  Artificial  and 
Compound.  The  former  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a  great  Beam  which  the  Soldiers  bore  on  their  Arms  and 
Shoulders,  and  with  one  End  of  it  by  main  Force  battered 
the  Wall.  The  compound  Ram  is  thus  defcribed  by  Jo- 
fephus :  "  The  Ram  (fays  he)  is  a  very  long  Beam,  like  the 
"  Maft  of  a  Ship,  ftrengthened  at  one  End  with  a  Head  of 
te  Iron,  fomething  refembling  that  of  a  Ram,  whence  it 
t(  took  its  Name.  This  is  hung  by  the  Midft  with  Ropes 
"  to  another  Beam,  which  lies  crofs  a  couple  of  Pofts; 
"  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced,  it  is  by  a  great  Num- 
"  ber  of  Men  violently  thruft  forward,  and  drawn  back- 
et  ward,  and  fo  fhakes  the  Wall  with  its  Iron  Head.  Nor 
"  is  there  any  Tower  or  Wall  fo  thick  or  ftrong,  that,  af- 
"  ter  the  firft  Affault  of  the  Ram,  can  afterwards  refift  its 
"  Force  in  the  repeated  Affaults  ftf)". 

Plutarch  informs  us  that  Mark  Antony,  in  the  Parthian 
War,  made  ufe  of  a  Ram  fourfcore  Feet  long  :  And  Vi~ 
truvius  tells  us,  that  they  were  fometimes  a  hundred  and  fix, 
fometimes  a  hundred  and  twenty  Feet  in  Length  ;  and  to 
this  the  Force  and  Strength  of  the  Engine  was  in  a  great 
Meafure  owing.  The  Ram  was  managed  at  one  Time  by 
a  whole  Century  or  Order  of  Soldiers ;  and  they,  being 
fpent,  were  relieved  by  another  Century  ;  fo  that  it  played 
without  any  Intermiffion,  being  ufually  covered  with  a  Vinea, 
to  protect  it  from  the  Attempts  of  the  Enemy. 

(j)  Flav.  de  Excidh  Hierofolym.  lJ(Jt' 
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As  for  the  lefTer  Engines,  which  were  ufed,  and  are  not 
fo  particularly  mentioned  in  Authors,  a  mechanical  De- 
fcription  of  them  would  be  no  lefs  tedious  than  ufelefs. 
Only  it  may  in  fhort  be  obferved,  that  the  Bali/la  was  al- 
ways employed  in  throwing  great  Stones,  the  Catapulta  in 
cafting  the  larger  Sort  of  Darts  and  Spears,  and  the  Scorpio 
in  throwing  the  lefTer  Darts  and  Arrows. 


CHAP.     XX. 

The  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Rom  a  n  s. 

THE  Romans,  though  their  City  was  feated  very  con- 
veniently for  maritime  Affairs,  not  being  above  fifteen 
Miles  diftant  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  and  having  the 
River  Tyber  running  through  it,  capable  of  receiving 
the  fmaller  VefTels ;  yet  wholly  neglected  all  naval  Con- 
cerns for  many  Years  after  the  Building  of  Rome.  And 
fome  are  willing  to  afiign  this  as  one  of  the  main  Caufes 
which  preferved  that  State  fo  long  in  its  primitive  Innocence 
and  Integrity,  free  from  all  thofe  Corruptions  which  an  In- 
tercourse with  Foreigners  might  probably  have  introduced. 
However  Diony/ius  affures  us,  that  Ancus  MartiusbuWt  Oftia 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Tyber  for  a  Port,  that  the  City  might 
by  this  Means  be  fupplied  with  the  Commodities  of  the 
neighbouring  Nations  (a).  And  it  appears  from  the  Rea- 
fons  of  the  Tarentine  War  agreed  upon  by  all  Hiftorians,  that 
fhe  Romans  in  that  Age  had  a  Fleet  at  Sea.  Yet  Folybius 
exprefly  maintains,  that  the  firff.  Time  they  ever  ventured  to 
Sea  was  in  the  firft  Punic  War  (b)  ;  but  he  muft  either  mean 
this  only  of  Ships  of  War,  or  elfe  contradict  himfelf:  For 
in  another  Part  of  his  Works,  giving  us  a  Tranfcript  of  fome 
Articles  agreed  on  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  Confulfhip  of  M.  Brutus  and  Horatius,  foon  after 
4he  Expulfion  of  the  Royal  Family;  one  of  the  Articles  is, 
that  the  Romans,  and  the  Allies  of  .the  Romans,  fi all  not  na- 
vigate beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  unlefs  driven  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Weather ',  or  Force  of  an  Enemy,  dec.  And  after 
this  in  two  other  Treaties, which  he  has  preferved,  there  are 
feveral  Claufestothe  fame  Purpofe  (c).     But  however  thefe 


{«)  Diinyf.  Hali(.  lib.  3,    (*)  Lib.  1,     (c)-Pt,^.  lib.  3. 

Matters 
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Matters  may  be  adjufted,  we  are  allured,  that  about  the 
Year  of  the  City  492  {a),  the  Romans  obferving  that  the 
Coaft  of  Italy  lay  expofed  to  the  Depredations  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Fleet,  which  often  madeDefcents  upon  them,  and 
confidering  withal  that  the  War  was  likely  to  lafl,  they  de- 
termined to  make  themfelves  a  maritime  Power.  So  won- 
derful was  the  Bravery  and  Refolution  of  that  People  in  En- 
terprifes  of  the  greatefi:  Hazard  and  Moment,  that  having 
hitherto  fcarce  dreamed  of  Navigation,  they  mould,  at  once, 
refolve  on  fo  arduous  an  Expedition,  and  make  the  firft  Proof 
of  their  Skill  in  a  Naval  Engagement  with  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  held  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  unconteftably  de- 
rived to  them  from  their  Anceftors.  Nay,  fo  utterly  igno- 
rant were  the  Romans  in  the  Art  of  Ship-building,  that  it 
would  have  been  almoft  impofTible  for  them  to  have  put  their 
Dtfign  in  Execution,  had  not  Accident  given  them  an  un- 
expected Opportunity.  For  a  Carthaginian  Galley,  which  was 
on  a  Cruife,  venturing  too  near  the  Shore  chanced  to  be 
ftrandedand  before  fhe  could  be  got  off, the  Romans  took  her, 
and  by  the  Model  of  this  Galley,  they  built  their  firft  Fleet. 
Their  Way  of  inftru&ing  their  Seamen  in  the  life  of  the 
Oar  is  no  lefs  remarkable  :  They  caufed  Banks  to  be  con- 
trived on  the  Shore  in  the  fame  Order  as  they  were  to  be  in 
their  Gallies,  and  placing  their  Men  with  their  Oars  upon 
the  Banks,  there  exercifed  them  :  An  Officer,  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  being  feated  in  the  Midft,  who  by  Signs  with  his  Hand 
inftrucled  them  to  dip  their  Oars  all  together,  and  in  like 
Manner  to  recover  them  out  of  the  Water  :  And  by  this 
Means  they  became  acquainted  with  their  Management. 
But  in  a  little  Time  finding  their  Veffels  were  not  built  with 
extraordinary  Art,  and  corrfequently  proved  fomewhat  un- 
weildy  in  working,  it  came  into  their  Heads  to  recompenfe 
this  Defect,  by  contriving  fome  new  Invention,  which 
might  be  of  Ufe  to  them  when  engaged.  And  then  it  was 
that  they  defigned  the  famous  Machine  called  the  Corvus; 
which  was  framed  after  this  Manner  :  They  erected  on  the 
Prow  of  their  Veffels  a  round  Piece  of  Timber,  of  about  a 
Foot  and  a  half  Diameter,  and  about  twelve  Feet  long ; 
on  the  Top  whereof,  they  had  a  Block  or  Pulley.  Round 
this  Piece  of  Timber,  they  laid  a  Stage  or  Platform 
of  Boards,  four  Feet  broad,  and  about  eighteen  long, 
which  was  well  framed,  and  fecured  with  Iron.     The   En- 


fa)  Cafattbsv.  Chronolog.  z&Pchb. 

trance 
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trance  was  long-ways,  and  it  moved  ab«ut  the  aforefaid 
upright  Piece  of  Timber,  as  on  a  Spindle,  and  could  be 
hoifted  up  within  fix  Feet  of  the  Top  :  About  this  was 
a  Sort  of  a  Parapet,  Knee  high,  which  was  defended 
with  upright  Bars  of  Iron,  fharpqned  at  the  End  ;  to- 
wards the  Top  there  was  a  Ring,  in  which  a  Rope  was 
fattened,  this  by  the  Help  of  a  Pulley,  they  hoifted  or 
lowered  at  Pleafure  ;  and  fo  boarded  the  Enemy's  Veffels, 
fometimes  on  their  Bow,  and  fometimes  on  their  broad 
Side,  as  Circumftances  required.  When  they  had  grappled 
the  Enemy  with  thofe  Iron  Spikes,  if  they  happened  to 
fwing  Broad-fide  to  Broad-fide,  then  they  entered  from  all 
Parts ;  but  in  Cafe  they  attacked  them  on  the  Bow,  they 
entered  two  and  two  by  the  Help  of  this  Machine,  the  fore- 
moft  defending  the  fore-part,  and  thofe  that  followed  the 
Flanks,  keeping  the  Bofs  of  their  Bucklers  level  with  the 
Top  of  the  Parapet. 

To  this  Purpofe  PoJybius  (according  to  the  late  moft  ex- 
cellent Verfion,)  gives  us  an  Account  of  the  firft  warlike 
Preparations  which  the  Romans  made  by  Sea.  We  may  add, 
in  fhort,  the  Order,  which  they  obferved  in  drawing  up 
their  Fleet  for  Battle,  taken  from  the  fame  Author.  The 
twoConfuls  were  in  the  two  Admiral  Galleys,  in  the  Front 
of  their  two  diftinft  Squadrons,  each  of  them  juft  a-head 
of  their  own  Divifion,  and  a-breaft  of  each  other  ;  the  firft 
Fleet  being  polled  on  the  Right,  the  fecond  on  the  Left, 
making  two  long  Files  or  Lines  of  Battle.  And,  whereas  it 
was  neceffary  to  give  a  due  Space  between  each  Galley,  to 
ply  their  Oars,  and  keep  clear  one  of  another,  and  to  have 
their  Heads  or  Prows  looking  fomewhat  outwards ;  this 
Manner  of  drawing  updid  therefore  naturally  form  an  An°-|e, 
the  Point  whereof  was  at  the  two  Admiral  Gallies,  which 
were  near  together  ;  and  as  their  two  Lines  were  prolonged, 
fo  the  Diflance  grew  confequently  wider  towards  the  Rear. 
But  as  the  Naval  as  well  as  the  Land  Army  codified  of 
four  Legions,  and  accordingly  the  Ships  made  four  Di- 
vifions;  two  of  thefe  were  yet  behind.  Qf  which  the  third 
Legion,  formed  a  Line  in  the  Rear  of  the  firft  and  fecond, 
and  fo  extending  from  Point  to  Point  compofed  a  Triangle, 
whereof  the  third  Line  was  the  Bafe.  Their  Veffels  of 
Burden,  that  carried  their  Horfes  and  Baggage,  were  in 
the  Rear  of  thefe  ;  and  were,  by  the  Help  of  fmall  Boats 
provided  for  that  Purpofe,  towed  or  drawn  after  them.  In 
the  Rear  of  all  was  the  fourth  Fleet,  called  the  Triarians, 
drawn  up  likewife  in  a  Line,  parallel  to  the  third  :  But  thefe 

were 
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were  more  extended,  by  which  Means  the  Extremities  ex- 
tended beyond  the  two  Angles  at  the  Bafe.  The  feveral 
Divifions  of  the  Fleet,  being  thus  difpofed,  formed,  as  it  is 
faid,  a  Triangle  ;  the  Area  within  was  an  empty  Space, 
but  the  Bafe  was  thick  and  folid,  and  the  whole  Body  quick, 
active,  and  very  difficult  to  be  broken. 

Of  the  variety  of  Veffels  they  ufed  we  mod  commonly 
meet  with  three  Kinds;  Ships  of  War,  Ships  of  Burden,  and 
Ships  of  Paffage:  The  firft   for  the  mod  Part  rowed  with 
Oars ;  the  fecond  ufed  Sails ;  and  the  lafl  often  were  towed. 
Ships  of  Paffage  were  either  for  the  Tranfportation  of  Men, 
fuch  as  the  owxwajitfyo*  or   r%am&tnlss ;    or   of  Horfes,    as  the 
Hippagines.     The  Ships  of  Burden,  which  the  Roman  Au- 
thors   call   Naves   Cineraria,    and   the    Grecian  <f>o£T{i40»,     and 
oAkoSe?,    (whence   the  Name  of  our  Hulks  may  probably   be 
derived),  ferved  for  the  Conveyance  of  Provifions,  and  fome- 
times  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Soldiers,as  we  find  in  Cafar.  Of  the 
Ships  of  War,  the  mod  confiderable  were  the  Naves  longa, 
or  Gallies,  fo  named  from  their  Form,  which  was  the  moft: 
convenient  to  tack  about,  or  to    cut    their  Way  ;  whereas 
the  Ships  of  Burden  were  generally  built  rounder  and  more 
fweiling  Sides,  that  they  might  be  the  more  readily  loaded, 
and  carry  the  greater  Burthen.     The  moft  remarkable  of 
the  Naves  longa  were  the  Triremis,  the  £j)uadriremis,  and 
the     Ghiinqueremis.     Tgi^j,   tet^u?,,    and    ramr^s  j    exceed- 
ing   one    another    by    one  Bank  of  Oars  ;    thefe    Banks 
were  raifed  one  above  another;  andconfequently  thofe  which 
had  the  greater  Number  of  Banks  were  built  the  higheft,  and 
rowed  with  the  greateft  Strength.     Some  indeed  conceive 
a  different  Original   of  thefe   Names ;  as  that  in  the  Tri- 
remes, for  Example,  were  either  three  Banks  one  after  the 
other  on  a  Level,  or  that  three  Rowers  fat  upon  one  Bank ; 
or  elfe  that  three  Men   pulled  all  together  at  one  Oar:  But 
this  is  contrary,  not  only  to  the  Authority  of  the  Claffics, 
but  to  the   Figures  of   the    Triremes   flill   appearing  in  an- 
tient.  Monuments.     Befides   thefe,  there  were    two  other 
Rates,  one  higher,  and  the  other  lower.     The  higher  Rates 
we  meet  with  are  the  Hexeres,  the  Hepteres,  the  Ofteres,  and 
foon  to  the  •t&Stotaitei&fiis ;  nay,  Polybius  relates,  that  Philip  of 
Macedotiy  Father  to  Perfeus,  had  an  ijofaufe^pfc  (a)  ;  which  Livy 
(rates,  navis   qucm  fexdecim   verfus  remerum   agebant  (Z>),  a 
Ship  with  fixteen  Banks  :  Yet  this  was  much  inferior  to  the 
Ship  built  by  Pbiiopatar,  which  Plutarch    tells  us  had   forty 
Banks  (r).     The  lower  Rates  were  the  Biremis  and  the  Mo- 

(a)   Pdjb.    in  Fiagment     {b)  Lib.  53.     (c)  Ir,  Dctr.sirh. 

mres. 
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nercs.  The  Bireme  in  Geeek  $<^>;?,  or  Six;"®',  confifted  of  two 
Banks  of  Oars  :  Of  thefe,  the  fit  re  ft:  for  Service,  by  Reafon 
of  their  Lightnefs  and  Sv/iftnefs  were  called  Liburnic*,  from 
the  Liburni,  a  People  in  Dalmatia,  who  fir  ft  invented  them  ; 
for  being  Cor  fairs,  they  rowed  up  and  down  in  thefe  light 
Veffels,  and  maintained  themfelves  by  the  Prizes  they  took. 
(a).  Yet  in  later  Times,  all  the  fmaller  and  fwift  going 
Veffels,  whether  they  had  more  or  lefs  than  two  Banks, 
were  called  in  general  Liburn*,  or  Liburnicce.  Thus  He- 
race  and  Propertius  call  the  Ships  which  Auguflus  made  Ufe 
of  in  the  naval  Engagement  vxAflium:  And  Florus  informs 
us,  that  his  Fleet  was  made  up  of  Veffels  from  three  to  fix 
Banks  (b).  Suetonius  mentions  an  extravagant  Sort  of  Libur- 
nica invented  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  adorned  with  Jewels 
in  the  Poop,  with  Sails  of  many  Colours,  and  furnifhed 
with  large  Portico's,  Bagnio's,  and  Dining-rooms;  befidcs 
curious  Rows  of  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  Sorts  (c). 

The  Moneres,  mentioned  by  Livy,  was  a  Galley,  having 
but  onefingle  Bank  of  Oars,  of  which  we  find  five  different 
Sorts  taken  notice  of  by  Authors;  the  eIxoGo*®>  or  Ailuaria, 

the  Tgiaxsvlog©',  the  Tf<r«-a£ctxoVTOf©j,   the  lirfvlak&tlog®'  and  th.e  sKaTs^c;©-; 

of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  an  hundred  Oars. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  though  thefe  under  Rates  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  Form  of  the  Naves  long*, 
yet  they  are  not  fo  generally  honoured  with  that  Name  ;  and 
fometimes  in  Authors  of  Credit  we  find  them  dire6tly  cp- 
poied  to  the  Naves  long*,  and  at  other  Times  to  the  fta^uoi, 
or  Ships  of  War. 

But  theShipsof  War  occur  under  feveral  different  Denomi- 
nations ;  as  the  Tecltf,  Conjlrat*,  and  Apert*.  The  TeEla, 
or  xttTafjaxloi,  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  had  *al*c-£«)<*«T3  or 
Hatches;  whereas  the  Aperta  or  *$%*&>*  had  none.  The 
greater  Ships,  as  the  Quadriremes  and  upwards,  feem  al- 
ways to  have  had  Platches ;  the  Triremes  and  Biremes  are 
fometimes  defcribed  otherwife;  and  all  below  thefe  were 
Apert*.  Cicero  and  other  Authors  fometimes  ufe  the  Word 
Aphraclum  for  a  particular  Sort  of  Ship;  and  Polybius 
HcAa.ftcuil®',  for  a  §)uinqereme..  Befides  thefe,  we  meet  with 
the  Naves  roflrat*  and  Naves  turrit* :  The  firft  were  fuch 
as  had  Beaks  or  Roflra,  neceffary  to  all  Ships  which  were 
to  engage  in  a  Battle.  The  others  were  fuch  as  had  Tur- 
rets erected  on  their  Decks,  from  whence  the  Soldiers 
fought  with  all  Manner  of  Weapons  and  Engines,  as   if  it 

(a)  Dacier  on  Hcrace.  Epod.  i.  (b)  Lib.  4.  cap.  11.  (p)  ffoettn. in Calig. cap;  37. 
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had  been  on  Land,  and  fo  engaged  with  the  greatefl:  Fury 
imaginable  ,  as  Virgil  defcribes  the  Fight  at  Aflium. 

■ Pelago  credas  innare  revulfas 

Cycladasy  aut  tnontes  concurrere  montibus  altos  : 

Tanta  mole  viri  turritis  puppibus  injlant.      /En.  viii.  69 1 . 

The  Officers  in  the  Navy  were,  Preefefius  Claffis,  or  Ad- 
miral, and  fometimes  the  Duumviri,  when  two  were  joined 
in  Commiflion,  the  Trierarchus,  or  Captain  of  a  particu- 
lar Ship,  raoft  properly  of  the  Trireme  ;  the  Gubernator,  or 
Mafter ;  the  Celeujles,  or  Boatfwain,  and  others  of  inferior 
Note. 

Under  the  Emperors,  Legions  were  eflablifhed  in  mod 
Parts  of  the  Roman  Dominions,  who  had  conftantly  Fleets 
in  thofe  Seas,  which  lay  convenient  for  the  Defence  of 
the  neighbouring  Countries.  As  Augujlus  kept  one  Navy 
at  Mifenum  in  the  Mare  Inferum,  to  protect  and  keep  in 
Obedience  France,  Spain,  Mauritania,  JEgypt,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily  :  Another  at  Ravenna  in  the  Mare  Superum,  to  defend 
Epirus,  Macedon,  Achaia,  Crete,  Cyprus,  with  all  Afia.  Nor 
were  their  Navies  only  maintained  on  the  Seas,  but  feveral 
too  on  the  principal  Rivers;  as  the  Germanica  Clajps  on 
the  Rhine,  the  Danubiana,  the  Euphratenfis,  &c.  to  be  met 
with  in  Tacitus,  and  other  Hiftorians. 

{See   Sir  Henry   Savil'/  Differtation  at  the  End  of  his 
Tranjlation  of  Tacitus.] 

To  this  Subject  of  the  Roman  Shipping,  we  may  add  a 
very  remarkable  Cuftom  of  fuch  as  had  efcaped  a  Wreck  at 
Sea,  which  we  find  hinted  at  in  almoft  every  Place  of  the 
Poets,  and  often  alluded  to  by  other  Authors  ;  on  which  the 
great  modern  Critic  delivers  himfelf  to  this  Purpofe. 

It  was  a  Cuftom  for  thofe  who  had  been  faved  from  a 
Shipwreck,  to  have  all  the  Circumflances  of  that  Adven- 
ture reprefented  on  a  Tablet.  Some  Perfons  made  Ufe  of 
this  Tablet  to  move  the  Companion  of  thofe  they  met,  as 
they  travelled  up  and  down  ;  and  by  their  Charity  to  repair 
their  Fortunes  which  had  fuffered  fo  much  at  Sea.  Thefe 
Juvenal  defcribes,  Sat.  xiv.  301. 


Merfa  rate  Naufragus  affem 

Dum  rogaf,  &  pifia  fe  tempcjlate  tuetur 


His 
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His  veflel  funk,  the  Wretch  at  feme  Lane's  End 
A  painted  Storm  for  Farthings  does  extend, 
And  lives  upon  the  Pi&ure  of  his  Lofs. 

For  this  Purpofe  they  hung  the  Tablet  about  their  Necks, 
lung  a  Sort  of  Verfes,  exprefling  the  Manner  of  their 
Misfortunes ;  almoft  like  the  modern  Pilgrims,  Perftus, 
Sat.  i.  88. 


Cantet  fi  Naufragus,  ajjem 


Protulerim  ?  Canias  cumfvafla  te  in  trabe  piflum 
Ex  humero  portes  ? 

Say,  fhould  a  fhipwreck'd  Sailor  fing  his  Woe, 
Wou'd  I  be  mov'd  to  Pity  ;  or  beftow 
An  Alms  ?  Is  this  your  Seafon  for  a  Song, 
When  your  defpairing  Phiz  you  bear  along 
Daub'd  on  a  Plank,  and  o'er  your  Shoulders  hung  ? 


\ 


Others  hung  up  their  Tablet  in  the  Temple  of  the  par- 
ticular Deity,  to  whom  they  had  addreffed  themfelves  in 
their  Exigence,  and  whofe  AfFiftance  had,  as  they  thought, 
effected  their  Safety.  This  they  termed  properly  votiva  Ta- 
bella.  'Juvenal  endeavours  to  ridicule  the  Roman  Superftition 
in  this  Point,  when  he  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  a  whole  Company  of  Painters  to  draw  Pictures  on 
thefe  Accounts  for  the  Temple  of  I/is. 


— §hiam  votiva  tejlantur  fana  tabella 

Plurima,  piclores  quis  ?iefcit  ab  Ifide pafci  ?     xii.  27. 


Such  as  in  I/is*  Dome  may  be  furvey'd, 
On  Votive  Tablets  to  the  Life  pourtray'd, 
Where  Painters  are  employed  and  earn  their  Bread. 


i 


But  the  Cuftom  went  much  farther;  for  the  Lawyers  at 
the  Barufed  to  have  the  Cafe  of  the  Client  expreffod  in  3 
Picture,  that  by  (hewing  his  hard  Fortune,  and  the  Cruelty 
and  Injuflice  of  the  adverfe  Party,  they  might  move  the 

T  2  Compaflion 
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Companion  of  the  Judge.  This  GhdntlUan  declares  againft 
in  his  fixth  Book.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  fuch  Perfons  as 
had  recovered  from  any  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  ufed  to  dedicate 
a  Picture  to  the  Deity  who  they  had  fuppofed  relieved  them. 
And  this  gives  Light  to  a  Verfe  of  Tibullus,  Lib.  1, 
Elcg.  3. 

N'unc  Dea,  nunc  fuccurre  mihi\  nam poffe  mederi 
field  docet  Tcmplis  mull  a  tabella  tuis. 

Now  Goddefs,  now  thy  tortur'd  Suppliant  heal ; 
For  Votive  Paints  atteft  thy  facred  Skill. 

Thus  fome  Chriftians  in  antient  Time  (a),  upon  any  fig- 
nal  Recovery  of  their  Health,  ufed  to  offer  a  Sort  of  Me- 
dal in  Gold  or  Silver,  on  which  they  were  reprefented,  in 
Honour  of  the  Saint  whom  they  thought  themfelves  obliged 
to  for  their  Deliverance.  And  this  Cuftom  flill  prevails  in 
Popifh  Countries  (b). 

(a)  Cafjuhsn.  in  Per/ium.  Sat.  1 .  v.  88.      (b)  Dacier  on  Horace,  lib.  1.  Od  <;. 
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PART  II.     BOOK  V. 


Mifcellany  Cujloms  of  the  Romans. 


CHAP.     I. 

Of  the   Private  Sports  and  Games. 

A  Great-Part  of  the  Roman  Pomp  and  Superftition  was 
employed  in  their  Games  and  Shows,  fo  that  many 
of  their  Cuftoms  have  a  Dependance  on  thefe  Solemnities. 
As  to  their  private  Sports  and  Diverfions,  it  may  be  alfo 
neceflary  to  take  Notice  of  them,  as  many  PafTages  and 
Allufions  mentioned  in  Hiftory  as  well  as  by  the  Poets  would 
otherwife  be  very  difficult  to  underfland. 

The  private  Games,  mod  worth  our  Attention,  are  the 
Latrunculi,  the  Tali  and  TeJJera;  the  Pila,  the  Par  Impar, 
and  the  Trocbus. 

The  Game  at  Latrunculi  feems  to  have  been  much  the 
fame  as  our  Chefs :  The  Original  of  it  is  generally  refer- 
ed  to  Palamede's  Invention  at  the  Siege  of  Troy ;  though 
Seneca  attributes  it  to  Cbilon,  one  of  the  feven  Grecian  Sages; 
and  fome  fuppofe  that  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus  contrived 
this   Sport,   to   inftruft  his  Soldiers,  after  an  entertaining 

,  T  3  Manner, 
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Manner,  in  the  military  Art.  However,  it  is  certain,  it  is 
fo  happily  exprefllve  of  the  Chance  and  Order  of  War,  that 
no  Place  can  lay  fojufla  Claim  to  the  Invention  as  the 
Camp.  Thus  the  ingenious  Vida  begins  his  Poem  on  this 
Subject. 

Ludimus  effigiem  belli,  Jtmulataque  veris 
Prcelia,  buxo  acles  fiflas,  ci?  ludicra  regno.  : 
Ut  gemini  inter  fe  reges,  albufque,  nigerque, 
Pro  laude  oppoftti,  certant  bicoloribus  armis. 

War's  harmlefs  Shape  we  fing,  and  Boxen  Trains 
Of  Youth,  encount'ring  on  the  Cedar  Plains  : 
How  two  tall  Kings,  by  different  Armour  known, 
Traverfe  the  Field,  and  combat  for  Renown. 

The  Chefs-men,  which  the  Romans  ufed,  were  generally 
of  Wax  or  Glafs ;  their  common  Name  was  Calculi,  or  La- 
trunculi:  The  Poets  fometime  term  them  Latrbnes,  whence 
Latrunculus  was  at  firfl  derived :  For  Latro  among  the  An- 
tients  fignified  at  firfl  a  Servant,  (as  the  Word  Knave  \wEng- 
lijh,)  and  afterwards  a  Robber. 

Seneca  has  mentioned  this  Play  oftner,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  Roman  Author;  particularly  in  one  Place,  he  has  a  ve- 
ry remarkable  Story,  in  which  he  defigns  to  give  us  an  Ex- 
ample of  wonderful  Refolution  and  Contempt  of  Death  ; 
though  fome  will  be  more  apt  to  interpret  it  as  an  Inflance 
of  Infenfibility.  The  Story  is  this  :  Canius  Julius  (whom  he 
extols  very  much  on  other  Accounts)  had  been  fentenced  to 
Death  by  Caligula  ;  the  Centurion  coming  by  with  a  Num- 
ber of  Malefactors,  and  ordering  him  to  bear  them  Com- 
pany to  Execution,  happened  to  find  him  engaged  at  this 
Game.  Canius,  upon  his  firfl  Summons,  prefently  fell  to 
counting  his  Men  ;  and  bidding  his  Antagonifl  be  fure  not 
to  boaft  of  the  Victory  after  his  Death,  he  only  defired  the 
Centurion  to  bear  witnefs,  that  he  had  one  Man  upon  the 
Board  more  than  his  Companion ;  and  very  readily  joined 
the  poor  Wretches  that  were  going  to  fuffer  (a). 

But  the  mofl  accurate  Account  of  the  Latrunculi,  given 
us  by  the  Antients,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Poem  to  Pifo  ; 
which  fome  will  have  to  be  Ovid's,  others  Lucan's,  and 
many  the  Work  of  an  unknown  Author. 

Is)  Sixsca  ui  Tranquil.  Animi,  cap.  xi,. 

The 
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The  Tali  and  the  Tejfera,  on  Account  of  the  Number  of 
Paflages  in  Authors  equally  applicable  to  both,  have  often- 
times been  confounded,  and  by  fome  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Lufus  alea,  or  Dice.  Whereas,  properly  fpeaking,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  two  Sorts  of  Games  at  Dice;  the  Ludus  ta- 
Urum,  or  Play  at  Cock-all ;  and  the  Ludus  tefferarum,  or 
what  we  call  Dice.  They  played  at  the  firll  with  four 
'Taliy  and  at  the  other  with  three  Te/fera>.  The  Tali  had 
but  four  Sides,  marked  with  four  opposite  Numbers ;  one 
Side  with  a  Tresy  and  the  oppofite  with  a  ghiatre;  one 
with  an  Ace,  and  the  contrary  with  a  Sice.  The  Dice  had 
fix  Faces,  four  marked  with  the  fame  Numbers  as  the  Tali, 
and  the  two  others  with  a  Deux  and  a  Cinque y  always  one 
againft  the  other;  fo  that  in  both  Plays  the  upper  Number 
and  the  lower  either  on  the  Talus  or  Tejfera,  conftantly  made 
ieven. 

There  were  many  fevere  Laws  in  Force,  forbidding  the 
Ufe  of  thefe  Games,  except  during  the  Saturnalia  ;  though 
they  commonly  gamed  at  other  Times,  notwithstanding 
thefe  Prohibitions.  But  there  was  one  Ufe  made  of  them 
at  Feafts  and  Entertainments,  which  perhaps  did  not  come 
within  the  Cognizance  of  the  Laws ;  and  that  was  to  detecj* 
mine  by  Dice,  who  fhould  have  the  Power  of  prefcribing 
Rules  at  a  Drinking  Bout ;  who  in  Horace  is  called  Arbiter 
bibendi. 

They  threw  both  the  Tali  and  the  Tejfera  out  of  a  long 
Box,  for  which  they  had  feveral  Names,  as  Fritillum,  Pyr- 
gus,  Turriculay  Orca,  &rc. 

There  are  many  odd  Terms  interfperfed  through  Hiflory, 
by  which  they  fignified  their  fortunate  and  unfortunate 
Cafts;  Ave  (hall  take  Notice  of  the  bed  and  the  worft.  The 
beft  Caft  with  the  Tali  was,  when  there  came  up  four  dif- 
ferent Numbers,  as  Trcs,  ghiatre,  Sice,  Ace :  The  beft  with 
the  Dice  was  three  Sices  :  The  common  Term  for  both  was 
Venus  or  Bafilicus  ,  the  lowed  Cafl:  in  both  having  the  Name 
of  Cam's,  Perfius  oppofes  the  Senio,  and  the  Canicula,  as 
the  beft  and  worft  Chances. 

-<£)uid  dexter  fenio  ferret, 


Scire  erat  in  votis  ;  damnofa  canicula  quantum 
Raderety  angujla  collo  non  fallier  Orca.       Sat.  iii.  48. 

But  then  my  Study  was  to  cog  the  Dice, 
And  dexteroufly  to  throw  the  lucky  Sice  ; 


T4 


To 
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To  fhun  Ames-Ace  that  f\vept  my  Stakes  away  ;  1 

And  watch  the  Box,  for  Fear  they  mould  convey 
Falfe  Bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  Play. 


Dryden. 

It  was  judged  by  the  moft  fenfible  among  the  Romans, 
that  thisfedentary  Diverfion  was  only  Suited  to  Men  advanc- 
ed in  Lite,  who  could  not  fo  well  employ  themfelves  in  any- 
active  Recreation.  "  Let  them  (fays  old  Cato  in  Tully)  have 
"  their  Armour,  their  Horfes,  and  their  Spears;  let  them 
«'  take  their  Club  and  their  Javelin ;  let  them  have  their 
'*  fwimming  Matches  and  their  Races,  fo  they  do  but  leave 
"  us,  among  the  numerous  Sports,  the  Tali  and  the  Te(J~er<£.'y 
But  the  general  Corruption  of  Manners  made  the  Caie  quite 
otherwife:  "Juvenal  xiv.  4. 

Si  damnofa  fenem  juvat  alea,  ludit  tff  hares 
BulIatuSf  parvoque  eadem  movet  armafritillo. 

If  Gaming  does  an  aged  Sire  entice,  } 

Then  my  young  Mailer  fwiftly  learns  the  Vice,  > 

And  fhakes,  in  Hanging-fleeves,  the  little  Box  and  Dice.   3 

Dryden. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  that  this  Game  mould  be  re- 
trained in  any  moderate  Degree  in  the  City,  when  the  Em- 
perors were  often  profeiTed  Admirers  of  it.  Augujlus  himfelf 
was  fo  pallionately  fond  of  it  that  he  had  no  Regard  to  Sea- 
fon  (a).  But  the  great  Mailer  of  this  Art  was  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  who  by  his  con  Iran  t  Practice  (even  as  he  rode  about 
in  his  Chariot,)  gained  fuch  Experience,  as  to  compofe  a  Book 
on  the  Subject.  Hence  Seneca,  in  his  farcaflical  Relation  of 
that  Emperor's  Ap.theofts,  when,  after  a  great  many  Ad- 
ventures he  has  at  lait  brought  him  to  Hell,  makes  the  In- 
fernal Judges  condemn  him  (as  the  mofl  proper  Punifhment 
in  the  World)  to  play  continually  at  Dice  with  a  Box  that 
had  the  Bottom  out;  which  kept  him  always  in  Hopes,  and 
yet  always  baulked  his  Expectations. 

Nam  quoties  mijfurus  erai  refonante  fritillo, 
Utraque  fubduclo  fugiebat  tejfera  fundo  ; 
Cum  que  recolleclos  auderet  mittere  talos, 
Lufuroftmilis  femper,  femperque  petenti, 


(a)  Suetirs.  Aug.  cap.  71, 


Decepeve 
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Deceberefidem  :  refugit,  digitofque  per  ipfos 
Fallax  afjiduo  dilabitur  alea  furto. 
Sic  cum  jam  fummi  tanguntur  culmina  mentis, 
Jrrita  Sifypbio  vohuntur  pondera  collo. 


} 


For  whenfoe'er  he  fhook  the  Box  to  cafr, 

The  rattling  Dice  delude  his  eager  Hafte  : 

And  if  he  try'd  again,  the  waggifh  Bone 

Infenfibly  was  through  his  Fingers  gone; 

Still  he  was  throwing,  yet  he  ne'er  had  thrown.. 

So  weary  Sifypbus,  when  now  he  fees 

The  welcome  Top,  and  feeds  his  joyful  Eyes, 

Straight  the  rude  Stone,  as  cruel  Fate  commands, 

Falls  fadly  down,  and  meets  his  reftlefs  Hands. 


The  antients  had  four  Sorts  of  Pila  or  Balls  ufed  for  Ex- 
ercife  and  Diverfion.  The  Follis  or  Balloon,  which  they 
ftruck  about  with  their  Arm,  guarded  for  that  Purpofe  with 
a  wooden  Bracer.  Or  if  the  Balloon  was  little,  they  ufed 
only  their  Fifts.  The  Pila  Trigonalis,  the  fame  as  our  com- 
mon Balls.  To  play  Avith  this,  there  ufed  to  Hand  three 
Perfons  in  a  Triangle,  finking  it  round  from  one  to  ano- 
ther :  He  who  firft  let  it  come  to  the  Ground,  was  the  lofer 
(a).  Paganica,  a  Ball  fluffed  with  Feathers,  which  Martial 
thus  defcribes :  xiv.  45. 

Hac  quadifficili  turget  Paganica  pluma, 
Folle  minus  laxa  ejl,  cif  minus  arfia  pila. 

The  Ian:  Sort  was  the  Harpaflum,  a  harder  Kind  of  Ball, 
which  they  played  with,  dividing  into  two  Companies,  and 
ftriving  to  throw  it  into  one  another's  Goals,  which  was  the 
conquering  Caft. 

Of  the  Game  at  Par  Impar,  or  Even  and  Odd,  it  is  not 
necefTary  to  fay  more  than  that  it  was  only  proper  for  the 
Children  :  But,  however,  it  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
as  it  was  fometimes  to  be  ufed  at  Feafts  and  Entertain- 
ments, in  the  fame  Manner  as  Dice  and  Chefs  (b). 

The  Trochus  has  been  often  thought  the  fame  as  the 
Turbo,  or  Top;  or   like  our  Billiards :  But,  however,  this 

(a)  See  Dacier  on  Hcract,  Book  2.  Sat.   a.     (£)  See  Sueton.  xnAug.  cap, 

has 
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has  been  fince  contradicted,  and  the  Trocbus  to  be  more 
properly  a  Hoop  of  Iron,  five  or  fix  Feet  Diameter,  fet  all 
over  in  the  Infide  with  Iron  Rings.  The  Boys  and  young 
Men  ufed  to  whirl  this  along,  as  our  Children  do  wooden 
Hoops,  directing  it  with  a  Rod  of  Iron  having  a  wooden 
Handle  ;  which  Rod  the  Grecians  called  exa™?,  and  the 
Romans  Radius.  It  required  great  Dexterity  to  direct  the 
Hoop.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Rings,  by  the  Noife  they 
made,  not  only  gave  the  People  Notice  to  keep  out  of  the 
Way,  but  contributed  very  much  to  the  Boys  Diverfion  (a). 
We  mufl  obferve  not  to  rank  this  in  the  Clafs  of  the  childifh 
Games,  fince  we  find  Horace  (b)  has  placed  it  with  the  manly- 
Sports. 

Ludere  qui  nefcit,  campejiribus  abjlinet  armisy 
Indoclufque  pil<z ,  difcive,  trochive  quiefcit. 

(a)  See  Dacier  on  Horace,  Book  3.  Od.  24.     (b)  De  Art.  Poet. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Circenfian  Shows,  and  fir  ft  of  the  Pentathlum, 
the  Chariot  Races,  the  Ludus  Trojae,  and  the  Pyr- 
rhica  Saltatio. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Divifion  which  would  take 
in  all  the  public  Sports  and  Shows  ;  but  the  moll  accu- 
rate feems  to  be  that,  which  ranks  them  under  two  Heads, 
Ludi  Circenfesy  and  Ludi  Scenici :  But  as  this  Divifion  is  only 
made  in  Refpect  of  the  Form  and  Manner  of  the  Solemni- 
ties, and  of  the  Place  of  Action,  it  is  neceflary  to  exprefs 
the  End  and  Defign  of  their  Institution ;  and  this  may  be, 
Ludi  Sacri,  Votivi,  and  Funebres. 

The  Circenfian  Games  take  :n  the  Representations  of  the 
Sea  fights,  as  performed  in  the  Amphitheatres :  For  the 
former  were  ufually  exhibited  in  the  Circo's  fitted  for  that 
Purpofe;  and  when  we  meet  with  the  Naumachice,  as  Places 
diftinct  from  the  C/rrc's,  we  fuppofe  the  Structure  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  Nature.     And,  as  to  the  Amphitheatres, 

they 
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they  were  erected  for  the  more  convenient  Celebration  o 
fome  particular  Shows,  which  ufed  before  to  be  prefented 
in  the  C/Vro's.  Here  alfo  may  be  taken  in  the  Peniathlum, 
the  Chariot-races,  the  Lucius  ¥roj<t,  the  Shows  of  wild 
Beads,  the  Combats  of  the  Gladiators>  and  the  Nau- 
machiee. 

The  Pentathhttn,  or  £$uinquertium,  as  moll  of  their  other 
Sports,  was  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  Games :  The  five 
Exercifes,  of  which  it  was  compofed,  were  Running,  Wrefl- 
ling,  Leaping,  Throwing,  and  Boxing.  The  two  lad  have 
fomething  fo  particular,  that  they  are  worth  our  Notice  ; 
the  fird  were  fometimes  pertormed  with  the  Difcus,  and  the 
other  with  the  Cejlus.  The  Difcus,  or  Quoit  was  made  of 
Stone,  Iron,  or  Copper,  five  or  fix  Fingers  broad,  and 
more  than  a  Foot  long,  inclining  to  an  Oval  Figure  which 
they  cad  to  a  vaft  Diftance,  by  the  Help  of  a  leathern 
Thong  tied  round  the  Perfon's  Hand  who  threw  them.  Se- 
veral learned  Men  have  fuppofed,  that,  indead  of  the 
Thong  jufl  mentioned,  they  made  ufe  of  a  Twid  or  Brede 
of  Hair;  but,  it  is  poflible  they  might  have  been  led  into 
that  Miftake,  by  the  following  Pafiage  of  Claudian  : 

Quis  melius  vibrata  puer  vertigine  molli 

Membra  rotet  ?  vertat  quis  mar  mora  crine  fupino  f 

What  Youth  cou'd  wind  his  Limbs  with  happier  Care  ? 
Or  fling  the  Marble-quoit  with  tofs'd  back  Hair  ? 

Where  the  Poet  by  crine  fupino  can  mean  only  to  exprefs 
the  extreme  Motion  of  the  Perfon  throwing  ;  it  being  very 
natural  on  that  Account  to  cad  back  his  Head,  and  fo  make 
the  Hair  fly  out  behind  him  {a). 

Homer  has  made  Ajax  and  Ulyffes  both  great  Artifts  at  this 
Sport :  And  Ovid,  when  he  brings  in  Apollo  and  Hyacinth 
playing  at  it,  gives  an  elegant  Defcription  of  the  Exercife  ; 

Corpora  vejle  levant,  &fucco  pinguis  olivie 
Splendcfcunt,  latiqae  ineunt  certamina  difci\ 
Ghiem  prius  aerias  librahun  Phoebus  in  auras 
Mifit,  y  oppofttas  disjait  pondere  nubes. 
Decidit  infolidam  longo  pofl  tempore  terram 
Pondus,  cif  exbibuit  junflam  cum  viribus  art  em  (b.) 

(a)  See  Dacier  on  Hirace,  Book  i.Od.  8.      (i)   Metamorphof.  10. 

They 
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They  ftrip,  and  warn  their  naked  Limbs  with  Oil, 
To  whirl  the  Quoit,  and  urge  the  fportive  Toil. 
And  firfl  the  God  his^vell-pois'd  Marble  flung, 
Cut  the  weal  Air,  and  bore  the  Clouds  along  : 
Sounding,  at  laft,  the  ma  fly  Circle  fell, 
And  ihew'd  his  Strength  a  Rival  to  his  Skill. 

Scaliger,  who  attributes  the  Invention  of  the  Pentatblum 
to  the  Rufljcs,  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  throwing  the  Difcus 
was  but  an  Improvement  of  their  old  Sport,  of  carting  their 
Sheep-hooks:  This  Conjecture  feems  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  Paflage  of  Homer:  II.  4.  845. 

"Oircrcv  Tff  r    s/V'46  xaXaysowa  £uxi>.<&'  «J»g« 
'H  Si    y   lhur40(/LVtn  ffSTETai  aii,   #5?  a^:Xai'a,-, 
Xi^ccv  Trzyr?;  aj,2',©-  i/r£;Ja>£.  \ 


As  when  fome  fturdy  Hind  his  Sheep-hook  throve, 
Which,  whirling,  lights  among  the  diftant  Cows  ; 
So  far  the  Hero  call  o'er  all  the  Marks. 

And  indeed,  the  Judgment  of  the  fame  Critic,  that  thefe 
Exercifes  owe  their  Original  to  the  Life  which  Shepherds 
led,  is  no  other  than  what  their  admired  Virgil  has  intro- 
duced in  thefecond  Georgic.     527. 

Jpfe  dies  agitat  Feftos ;  fufufque  per  herb  am 
Ignis  ubi  in  medio,  cff  Socii  cratera  coronant, 
Te  libans  Lenxe  vocat,  pecorifque  magiftris 
Velocis  jaculi  certamina  pcnit  in  uhno  ; 
Corporaque  agrejli  nudat  pradura  palafira, 

When  any  Rural  Holy-days  invite 

His  Genius  forth  to  innocent  Delight ; 

On  Earth's  fair  Bed,  beneath  fome  facred  Shade, 

Amidft  his  equal  Friends  carelefly  laid, 

He  Tings  thee  Bacchus,  Patron  of  the  Vine. 

The  Beechen  Bowl  foams  with  a  Flood  of  Wine, 

Not  to  the  Lofs  of  Reafon,  or  of  Strength. 

To  a&ive  Games,  and  manly  Sports  at  length, 
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Their  Mirth  afcends ;  and  with  full  Veins  they  fee 
Who  can  the  beft  at  better  Trials  be. 

Cowley. 

The  Ceftus  were  either  a  Sort  of  leathern  Guards  for  the 
Hands,  compofed  of  Thongs,  and  commonly  filled  with  Lead 
or  Iron  to  add  Force  and  Weight  to  the  Blow  :  Or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  a  Kind  of  Whirl-bats  or  Bludgeons  of  Wood, 
with  Lead  at  one  End :  though  Scaliger  cenfures  the  lafr.  Opi- 
nion as  ridiculous ;  and  therefore  he  derives  the  Word  from 
*£f«v,  a  Girdle  or  Belt  (a).  This  Exercife  is  moft  admirably 
defcribed  by  Virgil,  in  the  Combat  of  Dares  and  Entellus  : 
JEneid.  5.  The  famous  Artift,  at  the  Cejlus,  was  Eryx  of 
Sicily,  conquered  at  laft  at  his  own  Weapons  by  Hercules. 
Pollux  was  very  dexterous  at  this  Exercife,  as  was  his  Brother 
Cqftor  at  Encounters  on  Horfe-back.  The  Fight  of  Pollux 
and  Amycus,  with  the  Ceflus,  is  excellently  related  by  Theo- 
critus,  Idyllium  30. 

The  CHARIOT-RACES  are  as  frequently  mentioned  as 
the  Circenfian  Sports.  The  moft  remarkable  Circumftance 
belonging  to  them,  was  the  Factions  or  Companies  of  the 
Charioteers  ;  in  which  the  Town  was  divided,  fome  fa- 
vouring one  Company,  and  fome  another.  The  four  antient 
Companies  were  the  Prafina,  the  Rujfata,  the  Alba  or  Aloata, 
and  the  Veneta  ;  the  Green,  the  Red,  the  White,  and  the 
Sky-coloured,  or  Sea-green.  This  Diffinction  was  taken  from 
the  Qolour  of  their  Liveries,  and  is  thought  to  have  had 
fome  Allufion  to  the  four  Scafons  of  the  Year  ;  the  firft  re- 
fembling  the  Spring,  when  all  Things  are  Green;  the  next, 
the  fiery  Colour  ot  the  Sun  in  the  Summer  ;  the  third,  the 
Floar  of  Autumn  ;  and  the  laft,  the  Clouds  of  Winter  :  Or, 
elfe  the  fourth  may  be  applied  to  Autumn,  and  the  third  to 
Winter.  The  Prafina  and  tne  Veneta  are  not  fo  eafily  ac- 
counted for  as  the  other  two;  the  former  i3  derived  from 
■n-j-acrov,  a  Leek,  and  the  othef  from  Veneti,  or  the  Venetians, 
a  People  that  particularly  liked  that  Colour.  The  Colour 
that  moft  prevailed  was  the  Green,  efpecially  under  Cali- 
gula, Nero,  and  the  following  Emperors ;  and  in  the  Time 
of  Juvenal,  as  mentioned  in  his  eleventh  Satyr:  Where,  he 
elegantly  cenfures  the  ftrange  Pleafure  which  the  Romans 
took  in  thefe  Sights.   193. 

Mibi  pace 

hnmenfte  nimiaque  licet  fi  dicerc  plchis, 


{a)   Dr^Jli  Ptetica,  lib.    i.  cap.  %\. 
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To  tarn  bodie  Romam  circus  capit,  & fragor  aurem 
Percutit,  eventum  viridis  quo  colli  go  panni  : 
Nam  ft  deficeret,  mceflam  aitonitamque  videres 
Hanc  Urbem,  veluti  Cannarum  in  pulvere  viflis 
Confulibus. 

This  Day  all  Rome,   (if  I  may  be  allow'd, 
Without  Offence  to  fuch  a  numerous  Crowd, 
To  fay  all  Rome),  will  in  the  Circus  fweat : 
Ecchoes  already  to  their  Shouts  repeat. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  Cry "  Away,  away, 

**  The  Green  have  won  the  Honour  of  the  Day." 
Oh  !   mould  thefe  Sports  be  but  one  Year  forborn, 
Rome  would  in   Tears  her  lov'd  Diverfion  mourn  ; 
And  that  wou'd  now  a  Caufe  of  Sorrow  yield, 
Great,  as  the  Lofs  of  Cannes  fatal  Field. 

CoNGREVE. 

The  Emperor  Domitian,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  added 
two  new  Companies  to  the  former,  the  Golden,  and  the 
Purple  {a).  Xipbilin  calls  them  the  Golden  and  the  Silver-, 
but  this  feems  to  be  a  Miftake,  becaufe  the  Silver  Liveries 
could  not  have  been  diftinguifhed  from  the  White.  But 
thefe  new  Companies  were  foon  after  laid  down  again  by  the 
following  Emperors  (£). 

Thofe  mofr.  frequently  mentioned  are  the  Biga,  ajid  the 
Quadriga:  But  they  fometimes  had  their  Sejuges,  Sepiem- 
juges,  &c.  And  Suetonius  afiures  us,  that  Nero,  when  he  was 
a  Performer  in  the  Olympic  Games,  made  ufe  of  a  Decemju- 
gis,  a  Chariot  drawn  with  ten  Horfes  coupled  together  (r). 
The  fame  Emperor  fometimes  brought  Pairs  of  Camels  to 
run  the  Circo,  inftead  of  Hoiles  (d).  And  Reliogabalus  ob- 
liged Elephants  to  the  fame  Service  (<?). 

The  Racescommonly  ended  at  making  the  feventh  Turn  of 
the  Me  tie  ;  though  upon  extraordinary  Occafions  they  fome- 
times did  it  in  a  lefs  Number  of  Heats.  In  like  Manner  the 
ufual  Number  of  Mijjus,  or  Matches,  were  twenty-four; 
though  fometimes  a  far  greater  Number  was  exhibited. 
For  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the  Emperor  Dcmitian  pre- 
fented  an  hundred  Matches  in  one  Day  (f).  De  la  Cerda 
would    infmuate    that    it  is    impoffible   that   this  Number 

(a)  Dtxnitian.  cap.  7.  (b)  Liff.  Com.  in  locum.  (cj  Suet.  Kir. 

cap.  24.  (</)  Idem  cap.  J2.  (e)  Lamprjd.  in  Heliegab,         (/)   Dc 

nit.  cap,  4. 

could 
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could  have  a  Reference  to  the  Matches,  but  to  the 
Chariots,  fo  as  to  make  no  more  than  twenty-five  Mijfus\  : 
Eut  his  Opinion  is  not  taken  Notice  of  by  the  Learned,  who 
have  commented  on  Suetonius.  Servius  (a)  on  that  Verfe  of 
Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  18. 

Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  adfiumina  currus, 

takes  Occafion  to  inform  us,  that  in  Times  of  old  there  were 
always  twenty-five  Matches  of  Chariots,  four  in  every 
Match,  fo  as  to  make  an  hundred  in  all.  The  laft  Mijfus 
was  fet  out  at  the  Charge  of  the  People,  who  made  a  Ga- 
thering for  that  Purpofe  ;  and  was  therefore  called  JEra- 
rius :  But  when  this  Cuftom  of  a  Supernumerary  Mijfus  was 
laid  afide,  the  Matches  were  no  more  in  Number  than 
twenty-four ;  yet  the  laft  four  Chariots  (till  kept  the  Name 
of  Mijfus  ararius. 

The  Time,  when  the  Races  mould  begin,  was  formerly 
made  known  by  Sound  of  Trumpet.  But  afterwards  the 
common  Sign  was  the  Mappa,  or  Napkin  hung  out  at  the 
Prator's,  or  the  chief  Magiftrate's  Seat.  Hence  Juvenal 
calls  the  Megalenfian  Games, 

Megalefiaca  fpeciacula  mappa.     Sat.  xi.  191. 


The  common  Reafon  given  for  this  Cuftom  is,  that  Nero, 
being  once  at  Dinner,  and  the  People  making  a  great  Noife, 
defiring  that  the  Sports  might  begin,  the  Emperor  threw  the 
Napkin  he  had  in  his  Hand  out  of  the  Window,  as  a  Token 
that  he  had  granted  their  Requeft  {b). 

The  Victors  in  thefe  Sports  were  honoured  with  Garlands, 
Coronets,  and  other  Ornaments,  after  the  Grecian  Manner  ; 
and,  very  often,  with  confiderable  Rewards  in  Money  :  In- 
fomuch  that  Juvenal  makes  one  expert  Charioteer  able  to 
purchafe  an  hundred  Lawyers, 

-Mine  centum  patrimonia  caufidicorum, 


Parte  alicjolum  rujfati pone  Lacertae.         Sat.  vii.  113. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  they  counted  the 
Race  to  end  at  pafllng  the  Met  a  the  feventh  Time  :  And  this 
Propertius  exprefly  confirms,  Book  2.  Eleg.  24. 

{a)  Ad.  Gttrg.  3.  (I)  CaJJlJor.  lib   Efiift,  g. 

'Aut 
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/lut  prius  infefio  depofcit  pramia  curfu, 
Septima  quam  metam  triverit  arte  rota. 

What  Charioteer  wou'd  with  the  Crown  be  grae'd, 
'lire  his  feventh  Wheel  the  Mark  has  lightly  pafs'd? 

So  that  the  greater!:  Proof  of  their  Art  was  to  avoid  the 
Meta  with  Dexterity,  when  they  made  their  Turns;  other- 
wife  the  Chariot  and  the  Charioteer  would  come  into  no  lefs 
Danger  than  Difgrace. 

Mefaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis.     Hor.  Od.  1. 

This  occafioned  Theocritus,  when  he  mentions  the  Ex- 
ercifes  in  which  they  inftrucled  young  Hercules,  to  afTign 
no   lefs  a  Perfon  for  his  Tutor  than  his  own  Father. 

'AfjupiTeimv  ov   wsTJa  ^iXa  <f>gnv£a>y  ihiag-y.iv 
'Avrff,    iff*  (JLat.a.  TroXXa   S'owv  tfyip/r    ayanoM 
AApFbi   Iv  ittWoJotm   Kit y.ri'Kia.'   Tfai  01   attf£~; 

To  drive  the  Chariot,  and  with  fteady  Skill 
To  turn,  and  yet  not  break  the  bending  Wheel, 
Amphytrio   kindly  did  inrtruct  his  Son  : 
Great  in  that  Art ;  for  he  himfelf  had  won 
Vaft  precious  Prizes  on  the  Argive  Plains : 
And  (till  the  Chariot  which  he  drove  remains, 
Ne'er  hurt  i'th'  Courfe,  though  Time  had  broke   the 

[falling  Reins. 
Creech. 

They  who  defire  to  be  critically  and  better  informed  in 
what  Manner  thefe  Races  were  performed,  which  were 
certainly  very  noble  and  entertaining,  will  meet  with  no 
lefs  Pleafure  than  Satisfaction  from  the  Defcription  which 
Virgil   has  given  of  them  in  his  third  Georgic,  1.  103. 
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Nonne  vides,  cum  pracipiti  certamine  campum 
Corripuere,   ruuntqne  effuji  carcere  currus  ; 
Cum  /pes  arreflce  juvenum,  exult anti aque  haurit 
Corda  payor  pulfans  :  Mi  injiant  verbere  torto, 
Et  proni  dant  lor  a  :  volat  vi  fervidus  axis, 
famque  bumiles,  jamque  elati  fublime  videntur 
Aera  per  vacuum  f err i,  atque  ajfurgere  in  auras. 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies  :  at  fulva  nimbus  arenee 
Tollitur  ;  humefcunt  fpumis  flatuque  fequentum  : 
Tantus  amor  laudum,  tantee  eji  vifloria  cura. 

Haft  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  Goal  they  ftart, 
The  youthful  Charioteers  with  beating  Heart 
Rufh  to  the  Race;  and  panting  fcarcely  bear 
Th'  Extremes  of  fev'rim  Hopes  and  chilling  Fear  • 
Stoop  to  the  Reins,  and  lafh  with  all  their  Force  : 
The  flying  Chariot  kindles  in  the  Courfe. 
And  now  a-low,  and  now  a-loft  they  fly, 
As  born  thro'  Air,  and  feem  to  touch  the  Sky : 
No  Stop,  no  Stay  ;  but  Clouds  of  Sand  arife, 
Spurn'd  and  caft  backward  on  the  Follower's  Eyes; 
The  Hindmofl:  blows  the  Foam  upon  the  Firft  : 
Such  is  the  Love  of  Praife,  and  Honourable  Thirft. 

Dryden. 

The  Troja,  or  LudusTroja,  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
Invention  of  Afcanius.  It  was  celebrated  by  Companies  of 
Boys  neatly  dreffed,  and  furnifhed  with  little  Arms  and 
Weapons,  who  muttered  in  the  public  Circo  They  were 
collected  for  the  moft  Part,  out  of  the  nobleft  Families  - 
and  the  Captain  of  them  had  the  honourable  Title  of  Prin- 
ceps  Juventutis  ;  being  fometimes  the  next  Heir  to  the  Em- 
pire; and  feldom  lefs  than  the  Son  of  a  principal  Senator.  This 
Cuftom  is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable Omifllon,  not  to  give  the  whole  Account  of  it  in 
Virgil's  own  Words;  efpecially  fince  the  Poet,  in  ufing  all 
his  Art  on  this  SubjeQ:,  as  a  Compliment  to  AuguJIus,  has 
left  us  a  moft  inimitable  Defcription  of  it. 


U  /Eneid. 
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iEneid.  5.  Ver.  545. 

At  pater  JEncas,  nondum  cert  amine  mijfo, 
Cujlodem  adfefe  camitemque  impubis  Iuli 
Epytidem  vocat,  &  fidam  ftc  fatur  ad  aurem  : 
Vade  age,  £5?  Ajcanio,  fi  jam  puerile  paratum 
Agmen  habetjecum,  curfufque  inflruxit  e  quorum, 
Ducat  avo  turmas,  &  Jefe  ojlendat  in  armis, 
Die,  ait.     Ipfe  omnem  longo  decedere  circo 
Jnfujum  populum,  y  camposjubet  e/fe' patentes : 
Jncedunt  pueri,  pariterque  ante  or  a  parentum 
Franatis  lucent  in  equis  :  qaos  omnis  euntes 
Trinacria?  mirata  f remit  Troj ' ceque  juventus. 
Qmzib\is  in  morem  ton/a  coma  prejja  corona  : 
Cornea  bina  ferunt  prcefixa  hajlilia  ferro  ; 
Pars  laves  burner 0  pharetras  :  It  pe flare  fummo 
Fie xi lis  obtorti  per  collum  cir cuius  auri. 
Tres  equitum  -numero  turma,  ternique  vagantur 
Duciores :  Pueri  bis  feni  quemque  fecuti, 
Agmine  part  ito  fulgent  paribufque  Magijlris. 
Una  acies  juvenum,  due  it  quam  parvus  ovantem 
(Nomen  avi  referens,)  Priamus,  tua  clara,  Polite, 
Progenies,  auflura  ltalos ;  quern  Tbracius  albis 
Portat  equus  bicolor  maculis  :  vejligia  primi 
Alba  pedis,  frontemque  oflentans  arduus  albam. 
Alter  Atys,  genus  unde  Atti  duxere  Latini  : 
Parvus  Atys,  pueroque  puer  dileftus  Iulo. 
Extremus,  formaque  ante  omnes pulcber  lulus 
Sidonio  ejl  inveflus  eq~uo  ;  quern  Candida  Dido 
EJfe  fui  dederat  monumenium  £if  pi  gnus  amor  is. 
Cater  a  Trinacriis  pubes  fenioris  Acejlce 
Fertur  equis. 

Excipiunt  plaufu  pav'ulos,  gaudentque  ruentes 
Dardanida,  veterumque  agnoftunt  ora  parentum. 
Pojlquam  omnem  lati  conceffum  oculofque  fuorum 
Lujlravere  in  equis  ;  Jignutn  clamor e  par atis 
Epy tides  longe  dedit,  i nfonuitque flagello . 
Olli  difcurr ere  pares,  atque  agmina  terni 
Diduclis  folvere  choris ;  ru^fufque  vocati 
Convertere  vias,  infejlaque  tela  tulere. 
Inde  alios  incuntcurfus,  alio/que  recur/us, 

Adverft 
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Adverfs  Jpati/s,  alternofque  orbibus  orbe! 
Impedinnty  pugnrtque  cient  Jimulachra  fub  armis  : 
Et  nunc  terga  fu gee  nudant,  nunc  fpiculavertunt 
Infenft  \  fuel  a  pariter  nunc  pace  feruntur  : 
Ut  quondam  Creta  fertur  labyrinthus  in  alta 
Parietibus  textum  clefts  iter,  ancipitemque 
Mille  viis  habuijfe  dolum,   qua  ftgnafequendi 
Falleret  indeprenfus  &  irremeabilis  error, 
Haudaliter  Teucrum  nati  vefigia  curfu 
Impediunt,  texuntque  jugas  &  proelia  ludo  i 
Delpbinum  /imi/es,  qui  per  maria  humida  nando 
Carpathium  Libycumqne  fecani,  luduntque  per  undas. 
Hunc  morem,  bos  curfusy  atque  hac  certatnina  primus 
Afcanius,  longam  muris  cum  cingeret  Albam. 
Retulit,  if  pr  if  cos  docuit  celebrare  Latinos  : 
£>)uo  puer  ipfe  modoy  fecum  quo  Troia  pubest 
Albani  docuere  fuos  :  bine  maxima  porro 
Aceepit  Roma,  if  patrium  fervavit  honor  em  : 
I'rojaque  nunc  pueri,  Trojanum  dicitur  agmen. 


But  Prince  Mneasy  e're  the  Games  were  done, 

Now  call'd  the  wife  Inftructor  of  his  Son, 

The  good  Epytidesy  whofe  faithful  Hand 

In  noble  Arts  the  blooming  Hero  train'd  : 

To  whom  the  Royal  Chief  his  Will  declar'd: 

Go  bid  Afcaniusy  if  he  {lands  prepar'd 

To  march  his  youthful  Troops,  begin  the  Courfe, 

And  let  his  Grandfire's  Shade  commend  his  growing  Force. 

Thus  he;  and  order'd  ftreight  the  fwarming  Tide 

To  clear  the  Circo  ;  when  from  every  Side 

Crouds  bear  back  Crouds,  and  leave  an  open  Space, 

Where  the  new  Pomp  in  all  its  Pride  might  pafs. 

The  Boys  move  on,  all  glittering  lovely  bright, 

On  we-.l-rein'd  Steeds  in  their  glad  Parents  Sight. 

Wond'ring,  the  Trojan  and  Sicilian  Youth 

Crown  with  Applauie  their  Virtue's  early  Growth. 

Their  flowing  Hair  clofe  flow'ry  Chaplets  grace, 

And  two  fair  Spears  their  eager  Fingers  prefs. 

Part  bear  gay  Quivers  on  their  Shoulders  hung, 

And  Twifts  of  bending  Gold  lie  wreith'd  along 

Their  Purple  Veft ;  which  at  the  Neck  begun, 

And  down  their  Breafts  in  ihining  Circles  run. 


U  %  Three 
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Three  lovely  Troops,  three  beauteous  Captains  led, 
And  twice  fix  Boys  each  hopeful  Chief  obey'd. 
The  firft  gay  Troop  young  Priam  marfhals  on,  1 

Thy  Seed,  Polites,  not  to  Fame  unknown,  > 

That  with  Italian  Blood  mall  join  his  own  :  J 

Whofe  kinder  Genius,  rip'ningwith  his  Years, 
His  Wretched  Grandfire's  Name  to  better  Fortune  bears. 
A  Tbracian  Steed  with  Spots  of  fpreading  White 
He  rode,  that  paw'd,  and  crav'd  the  promis'd  Fight. 
A  lovely  White  his  hither  Fetlocks  flains ; 
And  White  his  high  erected  Forehead  fhines. 
And  next  with  flately  Pace  young  Atys  mov'd, 
Young  Atys)  by  the  young  Afcanius  lov'd. 
From  this  great  Line  the  noble  Attian  Stem, 
In  Latium  nurs'd,  derive  their  antient  Name. 
The  third  with  his  Command  Afcanius  grae'd 
Whole  Godlike  Looks  his  Heavenly  Race  conf 
So  beautiful,  fo  brave,  he  fhone  above  the  reft. 
His  fprightly  Steed  from  Sidon\  Pafture  came, 
The  noble  Gift  of  the  fair  Tyrian  Dame, 
And  fruitlefs  Pledge  of  her  unhappy  Flame. 
The  reft  Sicilian  Courfers  all  beftrode, 
Which  old  Acejles  on  his  Guefts  beftow'd. 
Them,  hot  with  beating  Hearts,  the  Trojan  Crew 
Receive  with  Shouts,  and  with  frefh  Pleafure  view  ; 
Difcovering  in  the  Lines  of  every  Face 
Some  venerable  Founder  of  their  Race. 
And  now  the  youthful  Troops  their  Round  had  made, 
Panting  with  Joy,  and  all  the  Crowd  furvey'd  ; 
When  fage  Epytides,  to  give  the  Sign, 
Crack'd  his  long  Whip,  and  made  the  Courfe  begin. 
At  once  they  ftart,  and  fpur  with  artful  Speed, 
'Till  in  the  Troops  the  little  Chiefs  divide 
The  clofe  Battalion:  Then  at  once  they  turn, 
Commanded  back  ;  while  from  their  Fingers  born, 
Their  hoftile  Darts  a-loft  upon  the  Wind 
Fly  fhivering  :  Then  in  circling  Numbers  join'd, 
The  manag'd  Courfes  with  due  Meafures  bound, 
And  run  the  rapid  Ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  Round. 
Files  facing  Files,  their  bold  Companions  dare, 
And  wheel,  and  charge,  and  urge  the  fportive  War. 
Now  Flight  they  feign,  and  naked  Backs  expofe  ;         1 
Now  with  turn'd  Spears  drive  headlong  on  the  Foes ;    > 
And  now,  Confederate  grown,  in  peaceful  Ranks  they  3 
clofe. 

As 
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As  Crete's  fam'd  Labyrinth  to  thoufand  Ways, 

And  thoufand  darken'd  Walls  the  Guefr.  conveys ; 

Endlefs,  inextricable  Rounds  amufe, 

And  no  kind  Track  the  doubtful  Paffage  fhews. 

So  the  glad  Trojan  Youth  their  winding  Courfe 

Sporting  purfue ;  and  charge  the  rival  Force. 

As  fprightly  Dolphins  in  fome  calmer  Road 

Play  round  the  filent  Waves,  and  fhoot.along  the  Flood. 

Afcanius,  when  (the  rougher  Storms  o'crblown,) 

With  happier  Fates  he  rais'd  fair  Alba's  Town  ; 

This  youthful  Sport,  this  folemn  Race  renew'd, 

And  with  new  Rites  made  the  plain  Latins  proud. 

From  Allan  Sires,    th'  Hereditary  Game 

To  matchlefs  Rome  by  long  Succeflion  came  : 

And  the  fair  Youth  in  this  Diverfion  train'd, 

Troy  they  ftill  call,  and  the  brave  Trojan  Band. 

Lazius  in  his  Commentaries  de  Repub.  Romana  fuppofes 
that  the  Jufts  and  Tournaments,  fo  much  in  Ufe  about  two 
or  three  hundred  Years  ago,  owed  their  Original  to  this 
,Lndus  Troja,  and  that  Tornamenta  is  but  a  Corruption  of 
Troj amenta.  And  the  Learned  and  Noble  Du  Frefne  ac- 
quaints us  that  many  are  of  the  fame  Opinion.  However, 
though  the  Word  may  perhaps  be  derived  with  more  Pro- 
bability from  the  French  Tourner,  to  turn  round  with  Agili- 
ty ;  yet  the  Exercifes  have  fo  much  Refemblance,  that  one 
feems  an  Imitation  of  the  other. 

The  Pyrrhice,  or  Saltatio  Pyrrhica,  is  commonly  believ- 
ed to  be  the  fame  with  the  Sport  already  defcribed.  But, 
as  none  of  the  Antients  have  left  any  tolerable  Grounds 
for  fuch  a  Conjecture,  and  it  will  appear  very  differ- 
ent, if  we  look  into  its  Original,  and  the  Manner  of 
the  Performance.  Its  Original  is  attributed  to  Mi- 
tier-va,  who  led  up  a  Dance  in  her  Armour,  after  the 
Conqueft:  of  the  Titans  :  By  others,  '  to  the  Curetes, 
or  Corybantes,  Jupiter's  Guard  in  his  Cradle  :  who  leap- 
ed up  and  down,  claming  their  Weapons,  to  keep  old  Sa- 
turn from  hearing  the  Cries  of  his  Infant  Son.  Pliny  at- 
tributes the  Invention  to  Pyrrhus,  Son  to  Achilles,  who  in- 
stituted fuch  a  Company  of  Dancers  at  the  Funeral  of 
his  Father  (a).     However,  that  it  was  very  antient  is  plain 


{a)  Nat.  Hifl.  lib.  57. 

U  3  from 
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from  Homer  ;  which  he  glances  at  in  feveral  Descriptions' 
and  a  Reprefentation  of  which  he  has  moft  exadtly  engrav- 
ed on  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  given  him  by  Vulcan.  The 
Manner  of  the  Performance  feems  to  have  confided  chief- 
ly in  the  nimble  turning  or  the  Body,  and  fhifting  every 
Part,  as  if  it  were  done  to  avoid  the  Stroke  of  an  Enemy:  And 
therefore  this  was  one  of  the  Exercifes  in  which  the  young 
Soldiers  were  trained.  Apuleius  defenbes  a  Pyrrhic  Dance, 
performed  by  young  Men  and  Maids  together  (a)  ;  which 
only,  would  be  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Ludus 
Trojce.  The  bed  Account  we  meet  with  of  the  Pyrrhic 
Dance  is  in  ClaudiatCs  Poem  on  the  fixth  Confulfhip  of  Ho- 
norius. 

Armatos  hie  [ape  choros,  certaque  vagandi 
Textas  lege  fugas,  inconfufofque  recur/us, 
Et  pulcbras  errorum  artes,  jucundaque  Marti V 
Cernimus  :  infonuit  cum  verbere  figna  magijier, 
Mutatofque  edant  pariter  tot  pedora  motus, 
In  latus  allifts  clypeis,  out  rurfus  in  altum 
Vibratis :  grave  parma  fonat  mucronis   acuti 
Verbere,  &  umbonum  pulfu  modulante  refultans 
Ferreus  alterno  concenlus  clauditur  enje< 


} 


Here  too  the  Warlike  Dancers  blefs  our  Sight, 
Their  artful  Wandr'ing,  and  their  Laws  of  Flight, 
And  unconfus'd  Return,  and  inofrenfive  Fight. 
Soon  as  the  Matter's  Clack  proclaims  the  Prize, 
Their  moving  Breads  in  tuneful  Changes  rife; 
Their  Shields  falute  their  Sides,  or  ftraight  are  fhown 
In  Air  high  waving;  deep  the  Targets  groan 
Struck  with  alternate  Swords,  which  thence  rebound, 
And  end  the  Concert  and  the  facred  Sound. 

The  moft  ingenious  Mr.  Cartwright,  Author  of  the  Royal- 
Slave,  having  Occafion  to  prefent  a  Warlike  Dance  in  that 
Piece,  took  the  Meafures  of  it  from  this  Paffage  of  Claudian, 
as  the  moft  Bad  Guide  Antiquity  has  left.  And  in  his 
Piece  has  given  no  other  Description  of  that  Dance,  than 
the  Verfes  he  copied  from  the  Author  juft  mentioned, 

(a)  Mikf.ar.  lib.  10. 

"Julius 
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Julius  Scaliger  tells  us,  that  Avhile  a  Youth,  he  had  oft- 
endanced  the  Pyrrhic  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to 
the  Amazement  of  all  Germany:  And  that  the  Emperor 
was  once  lb  furpri/ed  at  his  warlike  Activity,  as  to  cry  out, 
"  This  Boy  either  was  born  in  a  Coat  of  Mail,  inflead  of 
tf  a  Skin,  or  elfe  has  been  rocked  in  one  inilead  of  a  Cra- 
«  die  (a)." 

{a)  Poet,  lib.  I.  cap.  28. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Exhibitions  of  IVild  Beafis,  and  of  the  Nau- 
machiae. 

THE  Shows  of  wild  Beafts  were  iniTituted  to  the 
Honour  of  Diana  the  Patronefs  of  Hunting.  For  this 
Puipofe,  no  Expence  was  fpared  to  collecT:  the  mod  rare 
Creatures  from  the  moll  diftant  Parts :  Hence  Claudian, 


-ratibus  pars  ibat  onuflis 


Per  freta,  <vel  fluvios  ;  exfanguis  dexter  a  torpet 
Remigis,  Cif  propriam  mctuebat  navita  mercem. 

-Part  in  laden  VefTels  came, 


Born  on  the  rougher  Waves,  or  gentler  Stream  ; 
The  fainting  Slave  let  fall  his  trembling  Oar  ; 
And  the  pale  Mafter  fear'd  the  Freight  he  bore. 

And  prefently  after, 

-®htqdcunqne  tremendum  eft 


Dentibus,  ant  infignejubis}  aut  nobile  cornu, 
Ant  rigidum  fetis  capitur,  decus  omne  timorque 
Syharum,  11011  caute  latent,  non  mole  rejijiunt. 

All  that  with  potent  Teeth  command  the  Plain, 
All  that  run  horrid  with  erecled  Mane, 
Or  proud  of  (lately  Horns,  or  bridling   Hair, 
At  once  the  Foreft's  Ornament  and  Fear  ; 

/  U  4  Torn 


\ 
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Torn  from  their  Defarts  by  the  Roman  Power, 
Nor  Strength  can  lave,  nor  craggy  Dens  fecure. 

Some  Creatures  were  prefented  merely  ?s  Rarities,  as  the 
Crocodiles,  and  feveral  foreign  Eirds  and  Beafts:  others  for 
the  Combat,  as  Lions,  Tigers,  Leopards,  &c.  others,  either 
purely  for  Delight,  or  elfe  for  the  Ufe  o!  the  People,  as  at 
fuch  Times  they  were  allowed  the  Liberty  of  catching  what 
they  could  for  themfelves,  as  Hares,  Deer,  and  the  like. 
There  were  three  Sorts  of  Diverfions  practifed  with  the 
Beafts,  which  paffed  under  the  general  Name  of  Venation  ; 
the  firft,  when  the  People  were  permitted  to  run  dov  n  the 
Beafts  for  their  own  Ufe  ;  the  fecond,  when  the  Beafts 
fought  with  one  another;  and  the  laft,  when  they  were 
brought  out   to  engage  with  Men. 

When  the  People  were  allowed  to  lay  hold  on  what 
they  could  for  their  own  Ufe,  they  called  it  Venatio  direp- 
tionis:  This  feems  to  have  been  an  Inftitution  of  the  Em- 
perors. It  was  many  Times  prefented  with  extraordinary 
Charge,  and  great  Variety  of  Contrivances:  The  middle 
Part  of  the  Circus  being  fet  all  over  with  Trees,  removed 
thither  by  main  Force,  and  fecured  to  huge  Planks,  which 
were  laid  on  the  Ground;  thefe,  being  covered  with  Earth 
and  Turf,  reprefented  a  natural  Foreft,  into  which  the 
Beafts  being  let  from  the  Cavca,  or  Dens  under  Ground,  the 
People,  at  a  Sign  given  by  the  Emperor,  hunted  them,  and 
Carried  away  what  they  killed,  to  regale  upon  at  Home. 
The  Beafts  ufually  given  were  Boars,  Deer,  Oxen,  and 
Sheep.  Sometimes  all  Kinds  of  Birds  were  prefented  after 
the  fame  Manner.  The  ufual  Way  of  letting  the  People 
know  what  they  fhould  feize,  was  by  Scattering  amongft  them 
little  Tablets  or  Tickets,  (Tejfrras)  which  entitled  thofe 
who  caught  them  to  the  Contents  of  their  Infcription.  Some- 
times every  Ticket  was  marked  with  fuch  a  Sum  of  Money, 
payable  to  the  firft  Taker.  Thefe  Rewards  were  in  general 
termed  Mijftlia,  from  their  being  thrown  among  the  Multi- 
tude (a). 

The  Fights  between  Beafts  were  exhibited  with  great  Va- 
riety ;  fometimes  we  find  a  Tiger  matched  with  a  Lion  ; 
fometimes  a  Lion  with  a  Bull,  a  Bull  with  an  Elephant,  a 
Rhinoceros  with  a  Bear,  &c.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a 
Deer  hunted  on  the  Arena  by  a  Pack  of  Dogs.  But  the 
inoft  extraordinary  Sight  was,  when  by  bringing  the  Water 

{a)  Vid.  Bullengcr  de  Venat.  Circi.  cap.  23. 

into 
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into  the  Amphitheatre,  huge  Sea-Monders,  were  introduced 
to  combat  with  Wild  Beads. 


Nee  nobis  tantum  fylvejlria  ccrnere  monjlra 
Contigit,  aquoreos  ego  cum  certantibus  urfis 
Speftavi  vitulos.  Calphurn.  Eclog.  7. 

Nor  Sylvan  Monders  we  alone  have  view'd, 

But  huge  Sea-Calves,  dy'd  red  with  hoftile  Blood 

Of  Bears,  lie  flound'ring  in  the  wond'rous  Flood. 


\ 


The  Men,  that  engaged  with  Wild  Beads,  had  the  com- 
mon Name  of  Befliani.  Some  of  thefe  were  condemned 
Perfons,  as  has  already  been  remarked  (  )  :  Others  hired 
themfelves  at  a  fet  Price,  like  the  Gladiators;  and,  like 
them  too,  had  their  Schools,  where  they  were  intruded 
and  initiated  infuch  Combats.  We  find  feveral  of  the  No- 
bility and  Gentry  often  voluntarily  engaging  in  thefe  En- 
counters. And  Juvenal  acquaints  us,  that-  the  very  Wo- 
men were  ambitious  of  fhewing  their  Courage,  on  the  like 
Occafions,  though  with  the  Forfeiture  of  their  Modefty. 

Cum Mavia  Tufcum 

Figat  aprum,  1$  nuda  teneat  venabula  mamma.     Sat.  i.  22. 

Or  when  with  naked  Bread  the  mannifh  WThore 
Shakes  the  broad  Spear  againd  the  Tufcan  Boar. 

And  M-.rtial  compliments  the  Emperor  Domitian  very 
handfomely  on  the  fame  Account.     Spe&ac.  vi. 

Belli ger  inviflis  quod  Mars  tibi  favit  in  armisy 
Nonfatis  ejfy  Ca?far>  fcevit  &  ipfa  Venus. 

Projlratum  vajla  Nemees  in  valle  leonem 
Nobile  y  Herculeum  fama  canebat  opus. 

Prifca  fides  taceat :  Nam  pojl  tua  mwera,  Ccefar, 
Hec  jam  fceminea  vidimus  ail  a  manu. 


Not  Mars  alone  his  bloody  Arms  fhall  wield; 
Venus,  when  Ceefar  bids,  fhall  take  the  Field, 
Nor  only  wear  the  Breeches,  but  the  Shield. 
The  Savage  Tyrant  of  ihe  Woods  and  Plain, 
By  Hercules  in  doubtful  Combat  flain, 

(")  Book  iii.  Chap,  ao. 


1 


Still 


} 
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Still  fills  our  Ears  with  the  Nemean  Vale, 
And  mufty  Rolls- the  mighty  Wonder  tell : 
No  Wonder  now  ;  for  Cafarh  Reign  has  mown 
A  Woman's  equal  Power  ;  the  fame  Renown 
Gain'd  by  the  Diftaff  which  the  Club  had  won. 

Thofe  who  engaged  on  the  open  Ground  with  the  Beafts, 
commonly  did  fo  at  great  Difadvantages  ;  and  therefore,  for 
the  moft  Part,  their  Safety  confided  in  the  nimble  turning  of 
their  Body  ;  and  leaping  up  and  down  to  elude  the  Force 
of  their  Adverfary.  Therefore  Martial  may  very  well  make 
a  Hero  of  the  Man  who  flew  twenty  Beafts,  all  let  in  upon 
him  at  once,  though  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  of 
the  inferior  Kind. 

Herculea  laudis  numeretur  gloria  :  plus  ejl 
Bis  denas  pariter  per  domuijje  J eras. 

Count  the  twelve  Feats  that  Hercules  has  done  ; 
Yet  twenty  make  a  greater,  joined  in  one. 

But  as  this  Way  of  engaging  commonly  proved  fuccefsful 
to  the  Beafts,  they  had  other  Ways  of  attacking  them  ; 
which  they  did  with  Darts,  \Spears,  and  other  miflive  Wea- 
pons, from  the  higher  Parts  of  the  Amphitheatre,  where 
they  were  fecure  from  their  Reach  ;  fo  as  by  fome  Means  or 
other  they  commonly  contrived  to  kill  three  or  four  hundred 
Beads  in  one  Show. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  wild  Beads  given  by  'Julius  C<sfar  in 
his  third  Confulfhip,  twenty  Elephants  were  oppofed  to  five 
hundred  Footmen;  and  twenty  more  with  Turrets  on  their 
Backs,  with  fixty  Men  allowed  for  the  Defence  of  the  Tur- 
ret, engaged  with  five  hundred  Foot,  and  as  many  Horfe 
{a). 

The  NAUMACH1M  owe  their  Original  to  the  Time  of 
the  firft  Punic  War,  when  the  Romans  began  to  initiate  their 
Men  in  the  Knowledge  of  Sea-Affairs.  After  the  Improve- 
ments of  many  Years,  they  were  exhibited  as  well  for  gra- 
tifying the  Sight,  as  for  encreafing  their  naval  Experience 
and  Difcipline;  and  therefore  compofed  one  of  the  folemn 
Shows,  by  which  the  Magiftrat.es,  or  Emperors,  or  thofe  de- 
firous  of  Popularity,  fooften  made  their  Court  to  the  People. 

The  ufual  Accounts  we  have  of  thefe  Exercifes,  feem  to 
defcribe  them  as  nothing  elfe  but  the  Reprefentation  of  a 

(a)  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib,  8.  cap.  7. 

naval 
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naval  Fight.  But  it  is  probable  that  fometimes  they  did  not 
engage  in  an  hcftile  Manner,  hut  only  rowed  fairly  for  the 
Victory.  This  Conjedure  may  be  confirmed  by  the  Au- 
thority of  Virgil,  who  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  Critics,  in 
his  Defcriptions  of  the  Games  and  Exercifes,  to  have  had 
an  Eye  always  to  his  own  Country,  and  to  have  drawn  them 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Roman  Sports.  Now  the  Sea  Con- 
tention, which  he  prefents  us  with,  is  entirely  a  Trial  of 
Swiftnefs  in  the  Veffels,  and  of  Skill  in  managing  the  Oars, 
as  it  is  moil  admirably  delivered  in  his  fifth  Book :   1 14. 

Prima  para  ineunt  gravibus  certamina  rrmr's 
Quatuor  ex  omni  deleave  clajje  carina,  &c. 

The  Naumacbice  of  Claudius,  which  he  presented  on  the 
Fucine  Lake  before  he  drained  it,  deferve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned,  not  more  for  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Exhibition, 
than  for  the  Behaviour  of  the  Emperor ;  who,  when  the 
Combatants  paffed  before  him  with  fo  melancholy  a  Greet- 
ing as,  Ave  lmperator,  morituri  te  falutant,  returned  in  An- 
fwer,  Avete  vos ;  which  when  they  would  gladly  have  in- 
terpreted as  an  Aft  of  Favour,  and  a  Grant  of  their  Lives, 
he  foon  gave  them  to  uncerftand  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
contrary  Principle  of  barbarous  Infenfibility  (a). 

The  moft  celebrated  Naumacbice  were  thofe  of  the  Em- 
peror Domitian  ;  in  which  were  engaged  fuch  a  vaft  Num- 
ber of  Veffels  as  would  have  almoft  formed  two  compleat 
Navies  (b)  for  a  proper  Fight,  together  with  a  proportion- 
able Channel  of  Water,  equalling  the  Dimensions  of  a  na- 
tural River.  Martial  has  fome  very  elegant  Lines  of  a  pe- 
culiar Turn  on  this  Subject.     Speclac.  24. 

Si  qnis  ades  longis  ferns  fpeclator  ab  oris9 

Cui  lux  prima  fnri  muneris  ifla  dies, 
Ne  te  decipiat  ratibus  navalis  Enyo, 

Et  par  undo  fretis  :  hie  modo  terra  fuit. 
Non  credisP  fpecles  dum  laxent  cequora  Martem  : 

Parva  mora  eft,  dices,  hie  modo  pontus  erat. 

Stranger,  whoe'er  from  diftant  Parts  arriv'd, 
But  this  one  facred  Dav  in  Rome  haft  liv'd  : 
Miftake  not  the  wide  Flood,  and  pompous  Show 
Of  naval  Combats:  Here  was  Land  but  now. 

(<*)  See  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  43.  Tacit.  Ann.  XIII.     (b)  Sueten.  in  Dunit.  c.  4. 

Is 
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Is  this  beyond  your  Credit  ?  Only  flay  } 

Tilt  from  the  Fight  the  VefTels  bear  away  ;  > 

You'll  cry  with  Wonder,  Here  but  now  was  Sea  !  3 . 

It  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus,  that,  in  a  Repre- 
sentation of  a  naval  Fight,  he  filled  the  Channel  where  the 
Veffels  were  to  ride,  with  Wine  inftead  of  Watw  (a).  A 
Story  impoiTible,  though  we  have  the  higheft  Conceptions 
of  his  prodigi<"s  Luxury  and  Extravagance. 


CHAP.     IV. 
Of  tie  GLADIATORS. 

THE  Rife  of  the  Gladiators  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  the  antient  Cuftom  of  killing  Men  at  the  Fune- 
rals of  great  Generals.  For  the  old  Heathens  fancying  the 
Ghofts  of  the  deceafed  to  be  fatisfied,  and  rendered  propi- 
tious by  Human  Blood,  at  firft  ufed  to  buy  Captives, 
or  Slaves,  and  offered  them  at  the  Obfequies.  Afterwards 
they  coririved  to  fet  off  their  impious  Barbarity  with  the 
fpecicus  Show  of  Pieafure,  and  voluntary  Combat;  and 
therefore  training  up  fuch  Perfons  as  they  had  procured,  in 
fome  tolerable  Knowledge  of  Weapons;  upon  the  Day 
appointed  for  the  Sacrifices   to  the  deceafed,   they  obliged 

them  to  maintain  a  mortal  Encounter  at  the 
V5rr'T  G'a'    Tombs  of  their  Friends.     The  firft   Show  of 

Gladiators*,  exhibited  at  Rome,  was  that  of 
M.  and  D.  Brutus,  upon  the  Death  of  their  Father,  A.  IT. 
C.  490.  in  the  Confulfhip  of  Ap.  Claudius,  and  M.  Fuhi- 
us  (b). 

After  a  while,  when  they  found  the  People  exceed- 
ingly pleafed  with  fuch  bloody  Entertainments,  they  re- 
folved  to  give  them  the  like  Diverfion  as  often  as  poffible ; 
and  therefore  it  foon  grew  into  a  Cuftom,  that  not  onlythe 
Heir  of  any  great  or  rich  Citizen  newly  deceafed,  but  that  all 
the  principal  Magiftrates  fhould  take  Occafions  to  prefent  the 
People  with  thefe  Shows,  in  Order  to  procure  their  Efteem 
and  Affection.  Nay,  the  very  Priefts  were  fometimes  the  Ex- 
hibitors of  fuch  impious  Pomps;  for  we  meet  with  the  Ludi 

{a)  Lamfridtus'ia  Hd'ngab,  (b)  Fa!.  Max.  lib,  2.  cap.  4. 

Ponti- 
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Pontificates  in  Suetonius  (a)  and  with  the  Lv.di  Sacerdotales  in 
Pliny  (b). 

As  for  the  Emperors,  it  was  fo  much  their  Interefl  to  in- 
gratiate themfelves  with  the  Commonalty,  that  they  obliged 
them  with  thefe  Shows  almoft  upon  all  Occafions:  As  on 
their  Birth-day ;  at  the  Time  of  a  Triumph,  or  after  any 
fignal  Victory  ;  at  the  Confecration  of  any  public  Edifices ; 
at  the  Games  which  feveral  of  them  inftituted,  to  return  in 
fuch  a  Term  of  Years ;  with  many  others,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Hiftory. 

And  as  the  Occafions  of  thefe  Solemnities  were  fo  prodi- 
giously encreafed,  in  the  fame  Manner  was  the  Length  of 
them,  and  the  Number  of  the  Combatants.  At  the  firft 
Show  exhibited  by  the  Br'uti,  it  is  probable  there  were  only 
three  Sets  of  Gladiators,  as  may  be  collected  f rom  A ufonius  : 

Tres  pritnas  Tbracum  pugnas,  tribus  ordine  bellis, 
Juniadce  patrio  inferias  mifere  fepulcbro. 

Yet  Julius  Cafar  in  his  Edilefhip  prefented  three  hundred 
and  twenty  Pair  (c).  The  excellent  Titus  exhibited  a  Show 
of  Gladiators,  wild  Beafts,  and  Reprefentationsof  Sea-fights, 
an  hundred  Days  together  (d) :  And  Trajan,  who  was  equally 
delighted  with  fuch  Sports  continued  a  Solemnity  of  this 
Nature  an  hundred  and  twenty  three  Days,  in  which  Time 
he  prefented  a  thoufand  Pair  of  Gladiators  (d).  Two  thou- 
fand  Men  of  the  fame  Profefiion  were  enlifted  by  the  Em- 
peror Otho  to  ferve  againft  Vitellius  (e).  Nay,  long  before 
this,  they  were  fo  very  numerous,  that  in  the  Time  of  the 
Catilinarian  Confpiracy,  an  Order  pafied  to  fend  all  the 
Gladiators  into  the  Garrifons,  for  fear  they  fhould  raife  any 
Disturbance  in  the  City  (/),  by  joining  with  the  difaffect- 
ed  Party.  And  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  famous  Spar- 
tacus,  who  at  laft  gathered  fuch  a  numerous  Force  as  to  put 
Rome  under  fome  Apprehenfions,  was  no  more  than  a  Gla- 
diator, who,  breaking  out  from  a  Show  at  Verona,  with  the 
reft  of  his  Gang,  dared  to  proclaim  War  againft  the  Roman 
State  (g). 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  wifer  and  the  better  Romans  were 
very  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  Confequences  which  a  Cor- 
ruption of  this  Nature  might  produce ;  and  therefore  Cicero 
preferred  a  Law,  that  no  Perfon  mould  exhibit  a  Show  of 
Gladiators  within  two  Years  before  he  appeared  Candidate 

(a)  Augujl.  cap.  44.      {b)  Epifl   lib.  7.     (c)    Plutarch    in    Cefar.     (J)   Dh. 
lib.  68.     (0)  T+titus,     (f)  Salhji.  Catalin.     (g)  Plutarch  in  Crcff. 

for 
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Tor  an  Office  {a).  Julius  Grfar  ordered,  that  only  fuch  a 
Number  of  Men  or'  this  Profeffion  mould  be  in  Rome  at  a 
Time  (b).  Augujlus  decreed  that  only  two  Shows  of  Gla- 
diators mould  be  prefented  in  a  Year,  and  never  above  fixty 
Pair  of  Combatants  at  each  (r).  Tiberius  provided  by  an 
Order  of  Senate,  that  no  Perfon  mould  have  the  Privilege 
of  gratifying  the  People  with  fuch  a  Solemnity,  unlefs  he  was 
worth  four  hundred  thoufand  Sejlerces  (d). 

Nerva  in  a  great  Meafure  regulated  this  Affair,  after  the 
many  Abufes  of  the  former  Emperors ;  but  the  Honour  of 
entirely  removing  this  Barbarity  out  of  the  Roman  World, 
■was  referved  for  Conjlantine  the  Great,  which  he  performed 
about  the  Year  of  the  City  1067,  near  fix  hundred  Years 
after  their  fir  ft  Inftitution.  Yet  under  Conflantius,  Theo- 
do/ius,  and  Valentinian,  the  fame  cruel  Humour  began  to 
revive,  until  a  final  Stop  was  put  to  it  by  the  Emperor  Ho- 
jiorius ;  the  Occafion  of  it  is  given  at  large  by  the  Authors 
of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory. 

Thus  much  may  be  proper  to  obferve  in  general,  concern- 
ing the  Origin,  Increafe,  and  Reftraint  of  this  Cuftom. 
Eor  our  farther  Information,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  par- 
ticular Notice  of  the  Condition  of  the  Gladiators,  of  their 
feveral  Orders  or  Kinds,  and  of  their  Manner  of  Duelling. 

As  for  their  Condition,  they  were  commonly  Slaves,  or 
Captives ;  for  it  was  a  common  Cuftom  to  fell  a  difobedient 
Servant  to  the  Lanijla,  or  Inftruclors  of  the  Gladiators,  who, 
after  they  had  taught  them  fome  Part  of  their  Skill,  let 
them  out  for  Money  at  a  Show.  Yet  the  Freemen  foon  put 
in  for  a  Share  of  this  Privilege  to  be  lulled  in  Jeft  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly many  Times  offered  themfelves  to  hire  for  the 
Amphitheatre,  whence  they  had  the  Name  of  Auclorati. 
Nay,  the  Knights  and  Noblemen,  and  even  the  Senators 
themfelves,  at  laft  were  not  afhamed  to  take  up  the  fame 
Profeffion  ;  fome  to  keep  themfelves  from  ftarving,  after 
they  had  fquandered  away  their  Eftates,  and  others  to  make 
their  Court  to  the  Emperors :  So  that  Augujlus  was  forced 
to  command  by  a  public  Edi6r,  that  none  of  the  Senatorian 
Order  mould  turn  Gladiators  (e).  And  foon  after,  he  laid  the 
fame  Reftraint  on  the  Knights  (/).  Yet  thofe  Prohibitions 
were  fo  little  regarded  bv  the  following  Princes,  that  Nero 
prefented  at  one  Show  (if  the  Numbers  in  Suetonius  are  not 
corrupted)  four  hundred  Senators, and fixhundred  of iheEque- 
flrian  Rank  (gj 

la)Cicer:\nFatin.     (b)   Suet.  Caf.  cap.    10.      (<)   Dh.     (d)  Tacit.  An.  4. 
(e)  Dh,  lib.  48.     t/y)  Sudan.  Aug.  cap.  43.  Dh.  lib.   54.     {g)  Idem.  Ner.  cap. 

But 
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But  all  this  will  not  Surprife,  when,  upon  a  farther 
View,  we  meet  with  the  very  Women  engaging  in  thefe 
public  Encounters,  particularly  under  Nero  and  Demi' 
tian.  Juvenal  has  in  a  mod  mafterly  Manner  expofed  this 
Difabufe  of  their  Sex  in  his  fixth  Satire.     254. 

Quale  decus  re  rum,  ft  conjugis  auflio  fiat, 
Balteus  cif  manica,  &  crifla,  crurifque ftnijlri 
Dimidium  tegmen  P  velfi  diver/a  movebit 
Prcclia,  hijelix,  ocreas  vendente  puellc. 
Ha  Junt  qua  tenui  Judant  in  cyclade  :  quarum 
Delicias  &  panniculus  bombycinus  urit. 
Ad/pice  quofremitu  monfratos  prefer  at  ictus, 
Et  quanta  galea  curvetur  pondere  ;  quanta 
Pcplitibus  fedeat,  quam  denfa  fafcia  libro  ! 

Oh  !  what  a  decent  Sight  'tis  to  behold 
All  thy  Wife's  Magazine  by  Au&ion  fold  ! 
The  Belt,  the  crefted  Plume,  the  feveral  Suits 
Of  Armour,  and  the  Spanifi  Leather  Boots ! 
Yet  thefe  are  they  that  cannot  bear  the  Heat 
Of  figur'd  Silks,  and  under  Sarfenet  fweat. 
Behold  the  ftrutting  Amazonian  Whore, 
She  ftands  in  Guard,  with  her  right  Foot  before; 
Her  Coats  tuck'd  up,  and  all  her  Motions  juir, 
She  flamps,  and  then  cries  hah  !  at  every  Thruft. 

Dryden. 

Ytt  the  Women  were  not  the  moil  inconfiderable  Per- 
formers, for  a  more  ridiculous  Set  of  Combatants  are  frill 
behind  ;  and  thefe  were  the  Dwarfs,  who  encountering  one 
another,  or  the  Women,  at  thefe  public  Diverfions,  gave 
a  very  high  Entertainment.  Statins  has  left  us  this  elegant 
Defcription  of  them.     Sylv.  I.  vi.  57. 

Hie  audax  fubit  ordo  pumilorum, 
Ghios  natura  brevi  flatu  peraftos, 
Nodofum  femel  in  globum  ligavit. 
Edunt  vulnera}  conjeruntque  dextras, 
Et  mortem  fibi,  qua  manu,  minentur, 
Ridet  Mars  pater  eff  cruenta  Virtus ; 
Cafureeque  vagis  grues  rapinis, 
Mir  ant  ur  p  umilos  fer  ochres. 


To 
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To  mortal  Combat  next  fucceed 

Bold  Fencers  of  the  Pigmy  Breed, 

Whom  Nature,  when  fhe  half  had  wrought, 

Not  worth  her  farther  Labour  thought, 

But  clos'd  the  reft  in  one  hard  Knot. 

With  what  a  Grace  they  drive  their  Blow, 

And  ward  their  Jolt-head  from  their  Foe  ? 

Old  Mars  and  rigid  Virtue  fmile 

At  their  redoubted  Champions  Toil. 

And  Cranes,  to  pleafe  the  Mob  let  fly, 

Admire  to  fee  their  Enemy 

So  often  by  themfelves  o'ercome, 

Infpir'd  with  nobler  Hearts  at  Rome. 

The  feveral  Kinds  of  Gladiators  worth  obferving  were  the 
Retiarii,  the  Secutores,  Myrmillones,  the  Thracians,  Sam- 
nites,  Pitinirapi,  the  EJfedarii,  and  the  Andabata.  But 
before  we  enquire  particularly  into  the  diftincl  Orders, 
we  may  take  Notice  of  feveral  Names  attributed  in  common 
to  fome  of  every  Kind  upon  various  Occafions.  Thus  we 
meet  with  the  Gladiatores  Meridiani,  who  engaged  in  the 
Afternoon,  the  chief  Part  of  the  Show  being  finifhed  in  the 
Morning.  Gladiatores  Fifciales,  thofe  who  were  maintained 
out  of  the  Emperor's  Fifcus,  or  private  Treafury,  fuch  as 
Arrian  calls  Kafea^©<  jaovo^a^a;  Cajar's  Gladiators :  Gladia- 
tores Pojlulatilii,  commonly  Men  of  great  Art  and  Expe- 
rience, whom  the  People  particularly  defired  the  Emperor 
to  produce :  Gladiatores  Catervarii,  fuch  as  did  not  fight 
by  Pairs,  bift  in  fmall  Companies :  Suetonius  ufes  Catervarii 
Pugiles  in  the  fame  Senfe  (a).  Gladiatores  ordinarii,  fuch  as 
were  prefented  according  to  the  common  Manner,  and  at  the 
ufual  Time,  and  fought  in  the  ordinary  Way  ;  on  which 
Account  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Catervarii,  and  the 
Pojlulatitii. 

As  for  the  feveral  Kinds  already  mentioned,  they  owed 
their  Diftin6lion  to  their  Country,  their  Arms,  their  Way 
of  fighting,  and  fuch  Circumftances ;  and  may  be  thus,  in 
fhort,  defcribed : 

The  Retiarius  was  dreffed  in  a  fhort  Coat,  having  a  Fuf- 
cina  or  Trident  in  his  Left-hand,  and  a  Net  in  his  Right, 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  entangle  his  Adverfary,  and 
then   with  his  Trident  might  eafily  difpatch  him :  On  his 

(«)  Aug.  cap.  45. 

Head 
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Head  he  wore  only  a  Hat  tied  under  his  Chin  with  a  broad 
Ribbon.  The  Secutor  was  armed  with  a  Buckler  and  Hel- 
met, whereon  was  the  Figure  of  a  Fifh,  in  Allufion  to  the 
Net.  His  Weapon  was  a  Scymetar,  or  Falx  fuptrut.  He 
was  called  Secutor,  becaufe  if  the  Retiarius,  againft  whom 
he  was  always  matched,  fhould  happen  to  fail  in  carting  his 
Net,  his  only  Safety  lay  in  Flight ;  fo  that  in  this  Cafe  he 
run  about  the  Place  of  Combat  with  all  poflible  Agility, 
until  he  had  again  prepared  his  Net :  In  the  mean  Time 
this  Opponent  followed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his 
Defign.  Juvenal  is  very  happy  in  the  Account  he  gives  us 
of  a  young  Nobleman  that  fcandaloufly  turned  Retiarius  in 
the  Reign  of  Nero:  Nor  is  there  any  Relation  of  this  Sort 
of  Combat  fo  exact  in  any  other  Author. 

■ Et  illic 


Dedecus  urbis  habes :  nee  tnyrmiUoms  in  armis, 

Nee  clypeo  Gracchum  pugnantem  aut  falce  fupina* 

(Damnat  enim  tales  habitus,  fed  damnat  6?  odit .-) 

Nee  galea  faciem  abfeondit,  movet  ecce  tridentem, 

Pojlquam  librata  pendent ia  retia  dextra 

Nequicquam  effudit,  nudum  adfpeflacula  vultum 

Erigit,  cif  tota  fugit  agnojeendus  arena. 

Credamus  tunicce,  de  faucibus  aurea  cum  fe 

Porrigat,  if  longo  jafletur  fpira galero  : 

Ergo  ignominiam  graviorem  pertulit  omni 

Vulnere,  enm  Graccho  jujfus  pugnarefecutor*     Sat.  vili.  199. 

Go  to  the  Lifts  where  Feats  of  Arms  are  fhown,  "} 

There  you'll  find  Gracchus  from  Patrician  grown  > 

A  Fencer,  and  the  Scandal  of  the  Town.  j 

Nor  will  he  the  Myrmillo\  Weapons  bear  : 

The  modejl  Helmet  he  difdains  to  wear. 

As  Retiarius  he  attacks  his  Foe ; 

Firfl  waves  his  Trident  ready  for  the  Throw  ; 

Next  cafts  his  Net,  but  neither  levell'd  right, 

He  flares  about,  expos'd  to  public  Sight, 

Then  places  all  his  Safety  in  his  Flight. 

Room  for  the  noble  Gladiator!  fee 

His  Coat  and  Hatband  fhow  his  Quality. 

Thus  when  at  laft  the  brave  Myrmillo  knew 

'Tvvas  Gracchus  was  the  Wretch  he  did  purfue, 

To  conquer  fuch  a  Coward  griev'd  him  more, 

Than  if  he  many  glorious  Wounds  had  bore. 

Stepney. 
X  Here 
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Here  the  Poet  feems  to  make  the  Myrmillo  the  fame  as 
the  Secutor,  and  thus  all  the  Commentators  explain  him. 
Yet  Lipftus  will  have  the  My rmi Hones  to  be  a  diflinct  Order, 
■who  fought  cornpleatly  armed  ;  and  therefore  he  believes 
them  to  be  the  Crupellarii  of  Tacitus  [a),  fo  called  from 
fome  old  Gallic  Word,  expreffing  that  they  could  but 
move  (lowly  on  Account  of  their  heavy  Armour. 

The  Tbracians  were  a  People  that  moll  excelled  amongft 
the  Gladiators,  as  their  Nation  was  remarkable  for  Fierce- 
nefs  and  favage  Brutality  beyond  the  reft  of  the  World.  The 
particular  Weapon  they  ufed  was  the  Sica,  or  Faulchion  ; 
and  their  Defence  confifted  in  a  Parma,  or  little  round 
Shield,  proper  to  their  Country. 

The  Original  of  the  Samnite  Gladiators  is  given  us  by 
Livy :  The  Campanians,  fays  he,  bearing  a  great  Hatred  to 
the  Samnites,  armed  a  Part  of  their  Gladiators  after  the 
Manner  of  that  Country,  and  called  them  Samnites  (b). 
What  thefe  Arms  were,  he  tells  us  in  another  Place  ;  thev  con- 
fifted of  a.  Shield  broad  at  the  Top  to  defend  the  Bread  and 
Shoulders,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  Bottom,  that 
if  might  be  moved  with  the  greater  Convenience;  they  had 
a  Sort  of  Belt  coming  over  their  Breads,  a  Greave  on  their 
left  Foot,  and  a  creded  Helmet  on  their  Heads  ;  whence  it 
is  plain  that  Defcription  of  the  Amazonian  Fencer,  already 
given  from  Juvenal,  is  exprefly  meant  of  affuming  the  Ar- 
mour and  Manner  of  a  Samnite  Gladiator. 

Baltcus  &  manic ee  ti?  crijla,  crurifque  fmijlri 
Ditnidium  tegmen. 

The  Pinna,  which  adorned  the  Samnite,s  Helmet,  deno- 
minated another  Sort  of  Gladiators,  Pinnirapi,  who  when 
engaged  with  the  Samnites  ufed  to  catch  at  thole  Pinna, 
and  bear  them  off  in  Triumph,  as  Marks  of  their  Victory. 
Do£tor  Holiday  takes  the  Pinnirapus  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
Retiarius  (c). 

Lipjius  fuppofes  the  Provocatores,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 
his  Oration  for  P.  Sextius,  to  have  been  a  didincl:  Species, 
and  that  they  were  generally  engaged  againd  the  Samnites ; 
though  perhaps  the  Words  of  Cicero  may  be  thought  not 
to  imply  fo  much. 

(«)  Annal.  lib.  5.     (b)Lib.  9.     (c)  Illuflration  on  Jwvena!y  Sat.  3, 

The 
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The  Hophmachiy  whom  we  meet  with  in  Seneca  (a)  and 
Suetonius  (b),  may  probably  be  the  fame  either  with  the 
Samnites  or  Myrmiilones,  called  by  the  Greek  Name  Lifho^k^ » 
as  they  fought  in  Armour. 

The  Effedarii,  mentioned  by  the  fame  Authors  (c),  and  by 
Tully  (dj,  werefuch  as  on  fome  Occafions  engaged 
in  Chariots*,  though  perhaps  at  other  Times  *  Ejfeda. 
they  fought  on  Foot  like  the  reft.  The  EJfedum 
was  a  Sort  of  Waggon,  from  which  the  Gauls  and  the 
Britons  ufed  toaffail  the  Romans  in  their  Engagements  with 
them. 

The  Anabatde  or  'Ava&tfat  fought  on  Horfe-back,  with  an 
Helmet  that  covered  all  the  Face  and  Eyes,  and  therefore 
Anabatarum  more pugnare  is  to  combat  blindfold. 

It  will  not  be  poflible  to  have  a  perfect  Conception  of  the 
Gladiators,  unlefs  we  take  in  what  was  done  preparative  to, 
and  after  the  Fight,  as  well  as  the  actual  Engagement. 
When  any  Perfon  defigned  to  oblige  the  People  with  fuch 
an  Exhibition,  he  ftuck  up  Bills  in  the  public  Places, 
pointing  out  the  Time,  the  Number  of  thefe  Gladia- 
tors, and  other  Circumftances.  This  they  called  Mtinus 
pronuncinre  or  proponere  ;  and  the  Libelli or  13 ills  were  fome- 
times  termed  Edida:  Frequently  befides  thefe  Bills  they 
hung  up  great  Pictures,  reprefenting  the  Manner  of  the 
Engagement,  and  the  Figures  of  fome  of  the  naoft  cele- 
brated Gladiators,  whom  they  intended  ihould  appear. 
This  Cuftorn  is  elegantk"  defcribed  by  Horace,  Piook  z.  Sur. 
vii.  95. 

Vel  cum  Paufiaca  torpes,  in  fane  tabella  ; 

Qui  peccas  minus  >  atque  ego  ;  cum  Fuhi,  Ruiubaqne 

Aut  Placideiani  contcnto  poplite  miror 

Prcelia,  rubrica  picla  aut  carbone  :  -oehit  ft 

Revera  pugnenty  feriant,  vitentque  movenict 

Arm  a  viri  ? 

Or  when  on  fome  rare  Piece  you  wond'ring  Maud,  • 
And  praife  the  Colours,  and  the  Mailer's  Hand, 
Are  you  lefs  vain  than  I,   when  in  the  Street 
The  painted  Canvas  hold?  mv  ravifh'd  Sight 5 
Where  with  bent  Knees  the  iktlful  Fencers  ftrive 
To  fpeed  their  Pafs,  as  if  they  mov'd  alive! 
And  with  new  Slights  fo  well  exprefs'd  engage, 
That  I  amaz'd  flare  up,  and  think  them  on  the  Stage. 

(<j)  Contriver/,  lib.  3.     (/•)  In  Cahg.  3.     [c)  Stnec.  Epift.  39       %tttn.  Calig. 
35.  Claud.  2,1.     (d)  In  Epjlolu. 

X  2  On 
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On  the  Day  for  the  Exhibition,  preparative  to  it  the 
Gladiators  were  brought  out,  and  made  a  Circuit  round  the 
Arena  in  a  very  folcmn  and  pompous  Manner.  After  this 
they  proceeded  pari  a  componerc,  to  match  them  by  Pairs,  in 
which  great  Care  was  taken  to  match  them  as  equally  as  pof- 
Sible.  Before  the  Combatants  engaged,  they  tried  their 
Dexterity  againft  one  another  with  Weapons  prepared  for 
the  Purpofe,  as  the  Rudes,  and  the  Spears  without  Heads, 
the  blunted  Swords,  or  Files,  and  fuch  like.  This  Cicero 
admirably  obferves :  Si  in  illo  ipfo  gladiatorio  vita  cer t amine 9 
quo  ferro  decemitur,  tamen  ante  congreftfum  multaftunt,  qiur 
non  ad  vulnus,  fed  ad  fpeciem  valere  videantur  ;  quant 0  magis 
hoc  in  Oratione  expeclandum  eft  ?  "  If  in  the  mortal  Com- 
««  bats  of  the  Gladiators,  where  the  Victory  is  decided  by 
"  Arms,  before  they  actually  engage,  there  are  feveral 
"  Flourishes  given,  more  for  a  Show  of  Art  than  a  Defign 
"  of  hurting;  how  much  more  proper  would  this  look  in  the 
"  Contention  of  an  Orator  ?"  This  Flourishing  before  the 
Fight  was  called  in  common  Pralufto,  or  in  refpe£t  of  the 
Swords  only,  VentUatio.  This  Exercife  was  continued,  un- 
til the  the  Trumpets  founding  gave  them  Notice  to  prepare 
for  their  real  Encounters,  and  then  they  were  faid  vertcre 
Arma. 

-Ita  rem  natam  ejfe  intelligo, 


Neceffum  eft  vorfts  armis  depugnarier.     Plaut. 

The  Terms  of  Striking  were  Petere  and  Repetere ;  of  a- 
voiding  a  Blow,  exire.     Virg.  ./En.  v.  438. 

Corpore  tela  modo,  at  que  oculis  vigilantibus  exit. 

When  any  Perfon  received  a  remarkable  Wound,  either 
his  Adverfary  on  the  People  ufed  to  cry  out,  babet,  or  hoc  ba- 
bet.     This  Virgil  alludes  to,  JEneid.  xii.  294. 

Teloque,  or  ant  em  mult  a,  trabali 


Defuper  altus  equo  graviter  fcrit,  atque  ita  fatur 
Hoc  babet :  htec  magnis  melior  data  viclima  divis. 

-Him,  as  much  as  hepray'd, 


With  his  huge  Spear  Mejfapus  deeply  Struck 
From  his  high  Courfer's  Back,  and  chacing  fpoke, 
He  has  it ;  and  to  this  aufpicious  Blow 
A  nobler  Viclim  the  great  Gods  Shall  owe. 


The 
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The  Party  who  was  worfted  fubmitted  bis  Arms,  and  ac- 
knowledged himfelf  conquered;  yet  this  would  not  fave  his 
Life,  unlefs  the  People  pleafed,  and  therefore  he  made  his 
Application  to  them  for  Pity.  The  two  Signs  of  Favour 
and  Diflike  given  by  the  People  were,  premere  Pollicem,  and 
•uertere  PoUicem,  Phrafes  which  the  Critics  have  quarelled 
much  about  to  little  Purpofe.  But  M.  Dacier  feems  to  have 
been  more  happy  in  his  Explanation  than  his  PredecefTors. 
The  former  he  takes  to  be  a  clenching  of  the  Fingers  of  both 
Hands  between  one  another,  and  fo  holding  the  two  Thumbs 
upright  clofe  together.  This  was  done  to  exprefs  their  Ad- 
miration of  the  Art  and  Courage  fhewn  by  both  Comba- 
tants, and  a  Sign  to  the  Conqueror  to  fpare  the  Life  of  his 
Antagonift,  as  having  behaved  remarkably  well.  Hence  Ho- 
race, to  fignify  the  extraordinary  Commendation  that  a  Man 
could  give  to  one  of  his  own  Temper  and  Difpofition,  fays, 
Book  I.  Ep.  xviii.  66. 

Fauior  utroque  tuum  landabit  pollice  hulum. 

And  Menander  has  Saxl^a?  n^w,  toprefs  the  Fingers,  a  Cu- 
ftom  or!  the  Grecian  flage,  defigned  tor  a  Mark  of  Appro- 
bation,   equivalent  to  our  Clapping. 

But  the  contrary  Motion,  or  bending  back  of  the  Thumbs, 
fignifiedthe  DifTatisfa&ion  of  the  Spectators,  and  authorized 
the  Victor  to  difpatch  his  Antagoniil  as  being  a  Coward. 

Verfo  pollice  vu/gi 

Ghiemlibet  occidunt  populariter.  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  36. 

Where  influenc'd  by  the  Rabble's  bloody  Will, 
With  Thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill. 

Befides  this  Privilege  of  the  People,  the  Emperors  feem 
to  have  had  the  Liberty  of  faving  whom  they  thought  fit, 
when  they  were  prefent  at  the  Solemnity;  and  perhaps,  up- 
on the  bare  Coming  in  of  the  Emperor  into  the  Place  of 
Combat,  the  Gladiators,  who  in  that  Inilant  had  the  Worft 
of  it,  were  delivered  from  farther  Danger. 

Cafaris  adventu  tut  a  Gladiator  arena 

Exit,  y  auxilinm  nan  Uve  vultus  babet.       Martial, 

Where  Ca-far  comes,    the  worfted  Fencer  lives, 
And  his  bare  Prefence  (like  the  God's)  reprieves. 

X  3  After 
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After  the  Engagement  there  were  feveral  Marks  of  Fa- 
vour conferred  on  the  Victors,  as  a  Prefent  of  Money,  col- 
lected among  the  Spectators ;  which  Juvenal  alludes  to, 
Sat.   7. 

Accipe  viclori  popuhis  quod  poflirfat  aurum. 

Take  the  Gains 

A  conqu'ring  Fencer  from  the  Crowd  obtains. 

But  the  mod  common  Rewards  were  the  Pileus  and  the 
Rudis:  The  former  was  given  only  to  fuch  Gladiators  as 
were  Slaves,  as  a  Token  of  their  obtaining  Freedom.  The 
Rudis  feems  to  have  been  beftowed  both  on  Slaves  and  Free- 
men ;  but  with  this  Difference,  that  it  procured  for  the 
former  no  more  than  a  Difcharge  from  any  farther  Perform- 
ance in  Public,  upon  which  they  commonly  turned  Lanijla, 
fpending  their  Time  in  training  up  young  Fencers.  Ovid 
calls  it  tufa  Rudis. 

Tutaque  dcpojito  pofcitur  enfe  rudis. 

But  the  Rudis,  when  given  to  fuch  Perfons  as,  being  Free, 
had  hired  themfelves  out  for  thefe  Shows,  reftored  them  to 
a  full  Enjoyment  of  their  Liberty.  Both  thefe  Sorts  of  Ru- 
diarii,  being  excufed  from  farther  Service,  had  a  Cuftom  to 
hang  up  their  Arms  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  the  Patron 
of  their  Profeflion,  and  were  never  called  out  again  withont 
their  Conient.  Horace  has  given  us  a  full  Account  of  this 
Cuftom  in  his  fir  ft  Epiftle  to  Macenas : 

Prima  dicle  mi  hi,  Jutnma  dicende  camcena. 
Speclatum  Jatis  &  donatum  jam  rude,  quarts, 
Maccnas,  itcrutn  antiquo  me  includere  ludo. 
Non  eadem  cfl  etas,  non  mens.     Vejanius,  armis 
Hercuiis  adpojlem  fixis,  latet  abditus  agro  : 
Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 

Maecenas,  you  whofe  Name  and  Title  grae'd 
My  early  Labours,  and  fhall  crown  my  lafl  ; 
Now,  when  I've  long  engag'd  with  wifh'd  Succefs, 
And,  full  of  Fame,  obtain'd  my  Writ  of  Eafe  ; 
While  fprightly  Fancy  fits  with  heavy  Age, 
Again  you'd  bring  me  pn  the  doubtfu}  Stage. 

Yet 
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Yet  wife  Vejanius,  hanging  up  his  Arms 
To  Hercules,  yon  little  Cottage  farms; 
Left  he  be  forc'd,  if  giddy  Fortune  turns, 
To  cringe  to  the  vile  Rabble,  whom  he  fcorns. 

The  learned  Dacier,  in  his  Obfervation  on  this  Place,  ac- 
quaints us,  That  it  was  a  Cuftom  for  all  Perfons,  when 
they  laid  down  any  Art,  or  Employment,  to  confecrate  the 
proper  Inftruments  of  their  Calling,  to  the  particular  Deity, 
who  was  acknowledged  the  Prefident  of  that  ProfefTion. 
And  therefore  the  Gladiators,  when  thus  discharged,  hung 
up  their  Arms  to  Hercules ;  who  had  a  Chapel  by  every  Am- 
phitheatre ;  and  where  there  were  no  Amphitheatres,  in  the 
Circo\  :  And  over  every  Place  affigned  to  fuch  manly  Exer- 
cifes,  there  ftood  a  Hercules  with  his  Club. 

We  may  take  Leave  of  the  Gladiators  witk  this  excellent 
Pafiage  of  Cicero,  which  may  ferve  in  fome  Meafure  as  an 
Apology  for  the  Cuftom.  Crudele  Gladiatorum  fpeclaculum 
ci?  inbumanum  nonnullis  videri  foleP:  cif  baud  fcio  an  non  it  a  fit, 
nt  nunc  fit :  cum  •verofontes  ferro  depugnabant,  auribus  fortajfe 
multte,  oculis  quidem  nulla  poterat  effe  fortior  contra  dolorem  & 
mortem  difciplina  (a).  «  The  Shows  of  Gladiators  may  pof- 
"  fibly  to  fome  Perfons  feem  barbarous  and  inhuman  :  And 
"  indeed,  as  the  Cafe  now  ftands,  I  cannot  fay  that  the 
"  Cenfure  is  unjuft  :  But  inthofe  Times,  when  only  guilty 
il  Perfons  compofed  the  Number  of  Combatants,  the  Ear 
(e  perhaps  might  receive  many  better  Inftru&ions;  but  it 
*<  is  impofiible  that  any  Thing,  which  afle&s  our  Eyes, 
"  mould  fortify  us  with  more  Succefs  againft  the  Affaults  ot 
ff  Grief  and  Death. 

(a)  Tufcul.  $ueft.  2. 
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CHAP.    V. 

O/^LUDI  SCENICI,  or  Theatrical  Enter- 
tainments: And  fir  ft  of  the  Satires,  and  the  Mimic- 
Pieces,  with  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  fitch  Entertain- 
merits  among  the  Romans. 

THE  LUDI  SCENICI,  or  Theatrical  Entertainments, 
have  been  commonly  divided  into  four  Species;  Sa- 
tire, Mimic,  Tragedy,  and  Comedy.  The  elder  Scaliger 
will  have  Satire  to  have  proceeded  from  Tragedy,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  Mimus  from  Comedy:  But  we  are  af- 
fured  this  was  in  Ufe  at  Rome,  long  before  the  more  perfect 
Drama's  had  gained  a  Place  on  the  Stage.  Nor  has  the  fame 
excellent  Critic  been  more  happy  in  tracing  the  Original  of 
this  Piece  of  Poetry  as  far  as  Greece :  For  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  it  to  bear  any  Refemblance  to  the  Chorus,  or  Dance  of 
Satires,  which  ufed  to  appear  in  the  Theatres  at  Athens,  as 
an  Appendage  to  fome  of  their  Tragedies,  thence  called  Sa- 
tyrique.  This  Kind  of  Greek  Farce  was  taken  up  purely  in 
the  Characters  of  Mirth  and  Wantonnefs,  not  admitting 
thofe  farcaftical  Reflections,  which  were  the  very  Eflence  of 
the  Roman  Satire.  Therefore  Cafaubon  and  Dacier,  without 
any  Allufion  to  Greece,  make  no  Doubt. but  that  the  Name  is 
to  be  derived  from  Satura,  a  Roman  Word,  fignifying /«//„• 
The  u  being  changed  into  an  /;  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
optumus  and  maxumus  were  afterwards  fpelled  optimus  .and 
maximus.  Satura,  being  an  Adje&ive,  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  relate  to  the  Subftantive  Lanx,  a  Difh,  fuch  as  they 
filled  yearly  with  all  Sorts  of  Fruit,  and  offered  to  the 
Gods  at  their  Feftivals,  as  the  Primitive,  or  firft  Gatherings 
of  the  Seafon.  Such  an  Expreffion  might  be  well  applied 
to  this  Kind  of  Poetry,  which  was  full  of  various  Mat- 
ter, and  written  on  different  Subjects,  and  of  this  Manner 
of  Writing  there  are  many  Inftances ;  as  particularly  per 
Saturam  Sententias  exquirere,  is  ufed  by  Sallujl,  to  fignify  the 
Way  of  voting  in  the  Senate, when  neither  the  Members  were 
told,  nor  the  Voices  counted,  but  all  gave  their  Suffrages 
promifcuoufly,  and  without  obferving  any  Order.  And  the 
Hiflor'uz  Satura,  or  per  Saturum,  of  Fejius,  were  nothing 
elfe   but  miscellaneous  Tra&s  of  Hiftory.     The   Original 

of 
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of  the  Roman  Satire  will  lead  us  into  the  Knowledge  of  the 
firft,  and  rude  EiTays  towards  Dramatic  Poetry,  in  the  ruftic 
Ages  of  Rome ;  for  which  we  are  beholden  to  the  accurate 
Refearch  of  Dacier,  and  the  Improvement  of  him  by  Mr. 
Dryden. 

During  the  Space  of  almoft  four  hundred  Years  from  the 
Building  of  the  City,  the  Romans  had  not  any  Acquaintance 
with  the  Entertainments  on  the  Stage,  Chance  and  Jollity 
firft  found  out  thofe  Verfes  which  they  called  Saturnian,  be- 
caufe  they  fuppofed  fuch  to  have  been  in  Ufe  under  Saturn, 
and  Fefcennine,  from  Fefcennia,  aTown  in  Tufcany,  where  they 
were  firft  pra&ifed.  The  Aclors  of  thefe  Pieces,  with  a 
grofs  and  ruftic  Kind  of  Raillery,  reproached  one  another 
extempore  with  their  Failings ;  fometimes  taking  in  thofe 
of  the  Audience  Something  of  this  Cuftom  was  after- 
wards retained  in  their  Saturnalia,  or  Feafts  of  Saturn,  ce- 
lebrated in  December:  At  leaft  all  Kind  of  Freedom  of 
Speech  was  then  allowed  to  Slaves,  even  againft  their 
Mafters:  and  we  at  this  Day  have  fome  Imitation  of  it  in  our 
Chrijlmas  Gambols.  We  cannot  have  a  better  Conception 
of  this  rude  and  unpolifhed  Kind  of  Farce,  than  by  ima- 
gining a  Company  of  Clowns  on  a  Holiday  dancing  in  their 
ruftic  Manner,  and  joking  with  each  other  fatyrically  in  ex- 
tempore Doggrel,  on  their  Defects  and  Vices,  and  the  Stories 
that  were  told  of  them  at  their  Places  of  Meeting. 

This  rude  Kind  of  Poetry  was  ufed  in  the  Place  of  Re- 
prefentations  on  the  Stage,  for  the  Space  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  Years :  But  then,  when  their  Manners  became  fome- 
what  improved,- and  they  began  to  tafte  the  firft  Rudiments 
of  civil  Converfation,  they  left  thefe  rude  Notes  for  another 
Sort  of  Verfe  fomewhat  more  poliflied,  which  was  alfo 
filled  with  pleafant  Raillery,  but  without  any  Mixture  of 
Obfcenity.  This  new  Species  of  Poetn  appeared  under  the 
Name  of  Satire,  becaufe  of  its  Variety,  and  was  adorned 
withCompofitions  of  Mufic,  and  with  Dances. 

When  Livius  Andronicus,  about  the  Year  of  Rome  514, 
had  introduced  the  new  Entertainments  of  Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy, the  People  neglected  and  abandoned  their  old  Diver- 
fion  of  Satires :  But,  not  long  after,  they  took  them  up 
again,  and  then  joined  them  to  their  Comedies,  exhibiting 
them  at  the  End  of  the  Drama  ;  as  the  French  continue  at 
this  Day  to  act  their  Farces  injLhe  Nature  of  a  feparate  Re- 
prefentation  from  their  Tragedies, 


A  Year 
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A  Year  after  Andrcnicus  had  opened  the  Roman  Stage  with 
his  new  Drama's,  Ennius  was  born  ;  who  when  he  was  grown 
to  Man's  Eftate,  having  ferioufly  confidered  the  Genius  of 
the  People,  and  how  eagerly  they  followed  the  firfl  Satires, 
thought  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  refine  upon  the  Pro- 
ject, and  to  write  Satires,  not  to  be  acted  on  the  Theatre,  but 
read.  The  Event  was  anfwerable  to  his  Expectation,  and 
his  Defign  being  improved  by  Pacuvius,  adorned  with  a  more 
graceful  Turn  by  Lucilius,  and  advanced  to  its  full  Height  by 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius,  grew  into  a  diftinft  Species  of 
Poetry,  and  has  ever  fmce  met  with  a  moll  kind  Reception. 
To  the  fame  Original  we  owe  the  other  Kind  of  Satire,  called 
Varronian,  from  the  learned  Varro,  who  firfl  compofed  it. 
This  was  written  freely,  without  any  Reftraint  to  Verfe  or 
Profe,  but  confifled  of  an  Intermixture  of  both  ;  of  which 
Nature  are  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius,  Seneca's  mock  Deifi- 
cation of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  Boethius's  Confolations. 

As  for  the  Mimus,  from  mj/wM*,  to  imitate,  Scaliger  de- 
fines it  to  be,  a  Poem  imitating  any  Sort  of  Adions,  fo  as  to 
make  them  appear  ridiculous  (a).  The  Original  of  it  he  refers 
to  the  Comedies,  in  which,  when  the  Chorus  went  off  the 
Stage,  they  were  fucceeded  by  a  Sort  of  A£tors,  who  diverted 
the  Audience  for  fome  Time  with  diftorted  Poftures,  and 
antic  Dances.  They  were  not  mafked,  but  had  their  Faces 
befmeared  with  Soot,  and  dreffed  themfelves  in  Lamb- 
Skins,  which  are  called  Pefcia  in  the  old  Verfes  of  the  Salii. 
They  wore  Garlands  of  Ivy,  and  carried  Bafkets  full  of 
Herbs  and  Flowers  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  as  had  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  firft  Inftitution  of  the  Cuftom  at  Athens. 
They  acted  always  bare-foot,  and  were  thence  called  Pla- 
niprdes. 

Thefe  Diverfions  being  received  with  univerfal  Applaufe 
by  the  People,  the  Actors  were  encouraged  to  model  them 
into  a  diftin6t  Entertainment  from  the  other  Plays,  and  pre- 
sented them  by  themfelves.  And  perhaps  it  was  not  until 
now,  that  they  undertook  to  write  feveral  Pieces  of  Poetry 
with  the  Name  of  Mimi,  reprefenting  an  imperfect  Sort  of 
Drama,  not  divided  into  A£ts,  and  performed  only  bv  a 
fingle  Perfon.  Thefe  were  a  very  frequent  Entertainment 
of  the  Roman  Stage,  long  after  Tragedy  and  Comedy  had 
been  advanced  to  their  full  Height,  and  feemed  to  have  al- 
ways been  very  well  received. 

{a)  De  Re  Pcet.  lib.  1  cap.  10. 

The 
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The  two  mod  celebrated  Mimics,  or  Pantomimi,  as  they 
•were  called  were  Laberius  and  Publius,  both  cotemporary  to 
Julius  Cafar.  Laberius  was  of  the  Equeftrian  Rank,  and, 
at  threefcore  Years  of  Age,  a&ed  mimic  Pieces  of  his 
own  compofing,  in  Games  which  Cafar  prefented  to  the 
People ;  for  which  he  received  a  Reward  of  five  hundred 
Sejlertia,  and  a  Gold  Ring,  and  fo  recovered  the  Honour 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  performing  on  the  Stage  (a). 
Macrobius  has  given  us  Part  of  a  Prologue  of  this  Author, 
wherein  he  feems  to  complain  of  the  Obligations  which 
Cafar  laid  on  him  to  appear  in  the  Quality  of  an  Actor,  fo 
contrary  to  his  own  Inclinations,  and  to  the  former  Courfe 
of  his  Life.  Some  of  them,  which  may  ferve  for  a  Speci- 
men of  his  Wit  and  Style,  are  as  follow  : 

Fortuna  immoderata  in  bono  eeque  atque  in  malot 
Si  tibi  erat  libitum  liter  arum  laudibus 
Floris  cacumen  noflr  a  fanuz  f ranger  e, 
Cur,  cum  vigebam  membris  praviridantibus, 
Satisfacere  populo  &  tali  cum  potcram  viro, 
Nonfiexibilem  me  concurvajli  ut  carperes? 
Nunc  me  quo  dejicis  ?  Quid  ad  fcenam  affero  ? 
Decorum  forma,  an  dignitatem  corporis  ? 
Animi  virtutem,  an  vocis  jucunda  fonum  P 
Ut  hedera  ferpens  vires  arboreas  necat ; 
Ita  me  vetuflas  amplexu  annorum  enecat. 
Sepulcbriftmilis,  nihil  nifi  nomen  retinco. 

Horace  indeed  exprefly  taxes  his  Compofures  with  Want  of 
Elegance  (b) :  But  Scaliger  (c)  thinks  the  Cenfure  to  be  very 
unjufl ;  and  that  the  Verfes  cited  by  Macrobius  are  much 
better  than  thofe  of  Horace,  in  which  this  Reflection  ds  to 
be  found. 

There  exifts  a  fharp  Repartee  of  the  fame  Laberius  upon 
Tully,  when,  upon  receiving  the  Gold-ring  from  Cafar,  he 
went  to  refume  his  Seat  among  the  Knights:  They,  out  of  a 
Principle  of  Honour,  feemed  very  unwilling  to  receive  him ; 
Cicero  particularly  told  him,  as  he  parted  by,  that  indeed  he 
was  fqueezed  up  already  himfelf.  No  Wonder  (fays  La- 
berius) that  you,  who  commonly  make  ufe  of  two  Seats 
at   once,    fancy    yourfelf    fqueezed   up,  when  you  fit  like 

(a)  Suet.  \nju!.  cap.  39.  Mactol.    Saturn  lib.  2.  cap.  7.     (b)  Lib.    1.  Sat. 
10.    (  f)  De  Re  Ptet.  lib,  i.esp.  10. 

»  other 
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other  People.     A  fevere  Sarcafm  on  the  Double-dealing  of 
the  Orator  (a). 

Publius  was  a  Syrian  by  Birth,  but  received  his  Education 
at  Rome  in  the  Condition  of  a  Slave.  Having  by  feveral 
Specimens  of  Wit  obtained  his  Freedom,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  write  mimic  Pieces,  and  acted  them  with  wonderful 
Applaufe  through  Italy.  At  laft,  being  brought  to  Rome,  to 
bear  a  Part  in  Cafar's  Plays,  he  challenged  all  the  Dramatic 
Writers  and  Actors,  and  won  the  Prize  from  them  all,  La- 
berius  himfelf  not  excepted  (b).  A  Collection  of  Sentences 
taken  out  of  his  Works  is  ftill  extant.  Jofcph  Scaliger  gave 
them  a  very  high  Encomium,  and  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  turn  them  into  Greek. 

(a)  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  2.  cap.  J,     (b)  Idem.  lib.  a.  cap.  7» 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Roman  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

TH  E  Roman  Tragedy  and  Comedy  were  wholly  bor- 
rowed fiom  the  Grecians,  and  therefore  do  not  fo  pro- 
perly fall  under  the  prefent  Defign :  Yet  in  order  to  a  right 
understanding  of  thefe  Pieces,  there  is  fufficient  Matter  for 
our  Enquiry,  without  being  obliged  for  it  to  Athens.  The 
Parts  of  which  a  Play  mould  confift,  as  agreed  on  by  an- 
ient and  modern  Writers,  are  thefe  four:  Firft,  the  Pro- 
tafis,  or  Entrance,  which  only  gives  Light  to  the  Characters 
of;  the  Perfons,  and  proceeds  very  little  to  any  Part  of  the 
Action.  Secondly,  the  Epitafts,  or  working  up  of  the.Plot, 
where  the  Plot  thickens;  the  Cataftrophe  is  drawing  on,  and 
you  perceive  fomething  promifing  what  is  to  be  given. 
Thirdly,  the  Catajlafis,  or,  in  a  Roman  Word,  the  Status, 
the  Height  and  full  Growth  of  the  Play  :  This  may  pro- 
perly be  called  the  Counter-turn,  which  deftroys  that  Ex- 
pectation, embroils  the  Action  in  new  Difficulties,  and  leaves 
us  fardiftant  from  that  Hope  in  which  it  found  us.  Laflly, 
the  Cataflrophe,  or  a»«?,  the  Difcovery,  or  unravelling  of 
the  Plot.  Here  we  fee  all  Things  fettling  again  on  their  firffc 
Foundations;  and  the  Obftacles  which  hindred  the  Defign 

or 
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or  A£tion  of  the  Play  removed,  it  ends  with  that  Refem- 
blance  of  Truth  and  Nature  which  conftitutes  the  Merit 
of  fuch  Pieces  (a).  It  is  a  Queftion  whether  the  firft  Ro- 
man Drama's  were  divided  into  Acts ;  or  at  lead  it  feems  pro- 
bable, that  thofe  were  not  admitted  into  Comedy,  until 
after  it  had  loft  its  Chorus,  and  fo  flood  in  need  of  fome 
more  neceflary  Divifions  than  could  be  made  by  the  Mufic 
only.  Yet  the  five  A£ts  were  fo  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  Time 
of  Horace,  that  he  gives  it  for  a  Rule.     Ars  Poet.  1 89. 

Neve  minor,  neuftt  quinto  produdlor  aftu 
Fabula. 

The  Diftinction  of  the  Scenes  feems  to  have  been  an  In- 
vention of  the  Grammarians,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
old  Copies  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  and  therefore  thefe  are 
wholly  left  out  in  the  late  excellent  French  and  Englijb 
Translations. 

The  Drama's  prefented  at  Rome,  were  divided  in  genera! 
into  Palliata  and  Togatee,  Gracian,  and  properly  Roman.  In 
the  former,  the  Plot  being  laid  in  Greece,  the  Aclors  were 
habited  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  that  Country ;  in  the 
other,  the  Perfons  were  fuppofed  to  be  Romans.  But  then, 
the  Comedies  properly  Roman  were  of  feveral  Sorts:  Pra- 
textata,  when  the  A£tors  were  fuppofed  to  be  Perfons  of 
Quality,  fuch  as  had  the  Liberty  of  wearing  the  Pratext/i, 
or  Purple  Gown:  Tabernaria,  when  the  Taberna,  low  or- 
dinary Buildings,  were  exprefled  in  the  Scenes,  the  Perfons 
heing  of  the  lower  Rank.  Suetonius  (b)  informs  us,  that 
C.  Melijfus,  in  the  Time  of  Augujius,  introduced  a  new  Sort 
of  Togata,  which  he  called  Trabeata.  Monfieur  Daeier  is 
of  Opinion,  that  they  were  wholly  taken  up  in  Matters  re- 
lating to  the  Camp,  and  that  the  Perfons  reprefenled  were 
fome  of  the  chief  Officers  (c)  :  For  the  Trabea  was  the  pro- 
per Habit  of  the  Conful,  when  he  fet  out  on  an  Expedition. 
There  was  a  Species  of  Comedy  different  from  both  thefe, 
and  more  inclining  to  Farce,  which  they  called  Atellana  from 
Atella,  a  Town  of  the  Ofcians  in  Campania,  where  it  was  firft 
invented.  The  chief  Defign  of  it  was  Mirth  and  Jefting, 
(though  fometimes  with  a  Mixtureof  Debauchery,  and  lafcivi- 
ousPoflures;)  and  therefore  the  A£tors  were  not  reckoned  a- 
mong  Hi fir iones,  or  common  Players,  but  kept  the  Benefit 
of  their  Tribe,  and  might  be  enlifted  for  Soldiers,  a  Privilege 

(a)  Mr.  DrydenV  Dramat.  EJfay.     {b)  De  Claris  Ciammat,   JI.     (c)  Net. 
on  Herace^s  Art.  Foet. 

allowed 
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allowed  only  to  Freemen.  Sometimes  perhaps  the  Atcllana 
were  prefented  between  the  Acts  of  other  Comedies,  by  Way 
of  Exodium,  or  Interlude  :  As  we  meet  with  Exodium  Atel- 
lanicum  in  Suetonius  [a). 

Though  all  the  Rules  by  which  the  Drama  is  practifed  at 
this  Day,  either  thofe  which  relate  to  the  Juftnefs  and  Sym- 
metry of  the  Plot,  or  the  Epifodical  Ornaments,  fuch  as 
Defcriptions,  Narrations,  and  other  Beauties  not  effential 
to  the  Play,  were  delivered  to  us  by  the  Antients,  and  the 
Judgments  which  we  make,  of  all  Performances  of  this 
Kind,  are  guided  by  their  Examples  and  Directions;  yet 
there  are  feveral  Things  belonging  to  the  old  Dramatic 
Pieces,  which  not  being  efTential,  have  been  long  difufed. 
Of  this  Sort  we  may  mention,  as  particularly  worth  ouf 
Obfervation,  the  Bufkin  and  the  Sock,  the  Mafques,  the 
Chorus,  and   the  Flutes. 

The  Cothurnus  and  the  Soccus  were  fuch  eminent  Marks 
of  Diftin£tion  between  the  old  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  that 
they  were  brought  not  only  to  fignify  thofe  diflinft  Species 
of  Dramatic  Poetry,  but  to  exprefs  the  fublime  and  the 
humble  Style  in  any  other  Compofition :  As  Martial  calls 
Virgil  Cotburnatus,  though  he  never  wrote  Tragedy. 

Grande  Cotburnati  pone  Maronis  opus. 

This  Cothurnus  is  thought  to  have  been  a  high  Sort  of 
Boot,  which  made  the  A£tors  appear  above  the  ordinary 
Size  of  Mortals,  fuch  as  they  fuppofed  the  old  Heroes  to 
have  generally  been  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time,  allowing  them 
to  move  but  flowly,  was  well  accommodated  to  the  State 
and  Gravity  which  Subjects  of  that  Nature  required.  Yet 
it  is  plain  they  were  not  in  ufe  only  on  the  Stage ;  for  Virgil 
brings  in  the  Goddefs  Venus  in  the  Habit  of  a  Tyrian  Maid, 
telling  JZneas,  i.  340. 

VirginilusTyriis  mot  ejl gejlare  pharetras, 
Purpureoque  altefuras  vincire  cotburno. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  the  Hunters  fometimes  wore 
Bufkir.s  to  fecure  their  Legs:  But  then  we  mud  fuppofe  them 
to  be  much  lighter  and  better  contrived  than  the  other, 
that  they  might  not  prevent  the  Swiftnefs  and   Agility  re- 


W  tikcr.^. 
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quired  in  that  Sport.  The  Women  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy 
ftill  wear  a  Sort  of  Shoes,  or  rather  Stilts,  fomewhat  like 
thefe  Bufkins,  which  they  call  Cioppini :  Laffe Is  informs  us, 
that  he  had  feen  them  at  Venice  a  full  half-yard  High. 

The  Soccus  was  a  flight  Kind  of  Covering  for  the  Feet, 
whence  the  Fafhion  and  Name  of  our  Socks  are  derived. 
The  Comedians  wore  thofe,  to  reprefent  the  Vility  of  the 
Perfons  they  r°prefented  ;  as  debauched  young  Sparks,  old 
crazy  Mifers,  Pimps,  Parafites,  Strumpets,  and  the  like; 
for  the  Sock  being  proper  to  the  Women,  as  it  was  very 
light  and  thin,  was  always  counted  fcandalous  when  worn 
by  Men.  Thus  Seneca  (a)  exclaims  againft  Caligula  for  fit- 
ting to  judge  upon  Life  and  Death  in  a  rich  Pair  of  Socks, 
adorned  with  Gold  and  Silver. 

Another  Reafon  why  they  were  ufed  by  the  Actors  of 
Comedy,  might  be,  becaufe  they  were  the  fitted  for  Danc- 
ing. Thus  Catullus  invokes  Hymen  the  Patron  of  Wed- 
dings :  lxi.  9. 

Hue  veni  niveo  gerens 
Luteum  pedefoccum, 
Excitufquehilari  die, 
Nuptialia  concinens 
Voce  carmina  tinnula> 
Pelle  humum  pedibus        •     ■■ 


The  Perfona,  or  Mafk,  A.  Gellius  (h)  derives  (according 
to  an  old  Author  j  from  Perjono,  to  found  loud  ;  becaufe 
thefe  Vizards  being  put  over  the  Face,  and  left  open  at  the 
Mouth,  rendered  the  Voice  much  fuller,  by  contracting  it 
into  a  lefier  Compafs.  But  Scaliger  will  not  allow  of  this 
Conjecture.  However  the  Reafon  of  it  (which  is  all  that 
concerns  us  at  prelent)  appears  from  all  the  old  Figures  of 
the  Mafks,  in  which  we  find  always  a  verv  large  wide 
Hole  defigned  for  the  Mouth.  Madam  Dacier,  who  met 
with  the  Draughts  of  the  comic  Vizards  in  a  very  old  Ma- 
nufcript  of  Terence,  informs  us,  that  they  were  not  like  ours, 
which  cover  only  the  Face  ;  but  that  they  came  over  the 
whole  Head,  and  had  always  Hair  fattened  on  them,  proper 
to  the  Perion  whom  they  were  to  reprefent. 

The  Original  of  the  Mafk  is  referred  by  Horace  to  /Ef- 
ihylus ;  whereas  before,  the  Actors  had  no  other  Difguife, 

(a)  Benefic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  n.     {!>)  Ni8.  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 

but 
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but  to  fmear  over  their  Faces  with  odd  Colours;  and  yet  this 
was  fuitable  enough,  when  their  Stage  was  no  better  than 
a  Cart. 

Jgnotum  Tragica  genus  invenifle  Camcena 

Dicitur,  ci?  plaujhis  vexijje  Poemata  Thefpis  : 

Qua  canerent  agerentque  perunfli  facibus  ora. 

Pofl  hunc perfona  pallaque  repertor  bone/la 

jEfcbylus,  £ff  madias  inflravit  pulpit 'a  t ignis  ; 

Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  Cothurno.    Ars  Poet.  175. 

When  Thefpis  firft  expofed  the  Tragic  Mufe, 

Rude  were  the  Actors,  and  a  Cart  the  Scene ; 

Where  ghaftly  Faces,  flain'd  with  Lees  of  Wine, 

Frighted  the  Children,  and  amus'd  the  Crowd. 

This  Mfchylus  (with  Indignation)  faw, 

And  built  a  Stage  ;  found  out  a  decent  Drefs ; 

Brought  Vizards  in,  (a  civiler  Difguife  ;) 

And  taught  Men  how  to  fpeak,  and  how  to  a£L 

ROSCOMMON: 

The  Chorus,  Hedelin  defines  to  be  a  Company  of  A&ors, 
reprefenting  the  Affembly  or  Body  of  thofe  Perfons,  who  ei- 
ther were  prefent,  or  probably  might  be  fo,  at  the  Place 
where  the  Bufinefs  was  fuppofed  to  be  tranfa&ed.  This  is 
exadly  obferved  in  the  four  Grecian  Dramatic  Poets,  Mf- 
chylus, Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Ariflophanes :  But  the  only 
Latin  Tragedies  which  remain  under  the  Name  of  Seneca, 
as  they  are  faulty  in  many  Refpe&s,  fo  particularly  are  they 
in  the  Chorus's;  for  fometimes  they  hear  all  that  is  faid  upon 
the  Stage,  fee  all  that  is  done,  and  fpeak  very  properly  to 
all ;  at  other  Times  one  would  think  they  were  blind,  deaf, 
or  dumb.  In  many  of  thefe  Drama's,  one  can  hardly  tell 
whom  they  reprefent,  how  they  were  dreffed,  the  Occa- 
fion  of  their  appearing  on  the  Stage,  or  why  they  are  of 
one  Sex  more  than  of  another.  Indeed  the  Verfes  are  fine, 
full  of  Thought,  and  over-loaded  with  Conceit ;  but  may 
in  moft  Places  be  very  well  fpared,  without  fpoiling  any 
Thing  either  in  the  Senfe  or  the  Reprefentation  of  the 
Poem.  Befides,  the  Thebais  has  no  Chorus  at  all  ;  which 
may  give  us  Occafiori  to  doubt  of  what  Scaliger  affirms  fo 
positively,  that  Tragedy  was  never  without  Chorus's.  For 
it  feems  probable  enough,  that  in  the  Time  of  the  de- 
bauched and  loofe  Emperors,  when  Mimics  and  Buffoons 
came  in  for  Interludes  to  Tragedy  as  well  as  Co- 
medy, the  Chorus  ceafed  by  Degrees  to  be  a  Part  of  the 

Dramatic 
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Dramatic  Poem,  and  dwindled  into  a  Troop  of  Mufi- 
cians  and  Dancers,  who  marked  the  Intervals  between  the 
Ads. 

The  Office  of  the  Chorus  is  thus  excellently  deferred  by 
Horace:  De  Art.  Poet.  193. 


Actoris  partes  Chorus  officiumque  virile 
Dejendat  :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  acJust 
Quod  non  propo/ito  conducat  tjf  hareat  apte. 
We  bonis  fave  at  que  &  concilietur  amicis, 
Et  regat  iratos,  Cif  amet  peccare  timentes  ; 
We  dupes  laudet  menfa  brevis  ;  tile  fahibrem 
Jujlitiam,  lege/que  6f  apertis  otia  port  is : 
Ille  tcgat  comrtriffh  ;  deofque  precetur  Cif  oret, 
Ut  redeat  mifcris,  abeat  jortunafuperbis. 


A  Chorus  fhould  fupply  what  Action  wants, 

And  has  a  generous  and  manly  Part ; 

Bridles  wild  Rage,  loves  rigid  Honefty, 

And  ftri£t  Obfervance  of  impartial  Laws> 

Sobriejty,  Security,  and  Peace  ; 

And  begs  the  Gods  to  turn  bright  Fortune's  Wheel, 

To  raiie  the  Wretched,  and  pull  down  the  Proud  : 

But  nothing  muft  be  fung  between  the  Acts 

But  what  fome  Way  conduces  to  the  Plot. 

Roscommon. 

This  Account  is  chiefly  to  be  underftood  of  the  Chorus  of 
Tragedies :  Yet  the  old  Comedies,  we  are  allured,  bad 
their  Chorus's  too,  as  appears  in  Arijlophanes ;  where,  be- 
fides  thofe  compofed  of  ordinary  Perfons,  we  meet  with 
one  of  Clouds,  another  of  Frogs,  and  a  third  of  Wafps  ; 
but  all  very  conformable  to  the  Nature  of  the  Subject,  and 
extremely  grotefque. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  to  trace  the 
Original  of  the  Chorus,  and  to  fhev  how  it  was  regulated  by 
The/pis,  (generally  honoured  with  the  Title  of  the  firft  Tra- 
gedian ;)  whereas  before  it  was  nothing  elle  but  a  Company 
of  Muficians  Tinging  and  dancing  in  Honour  of  Bacchus.  It 
may  be  more  ufeful  to  obferve  how  it  came,  after  fome 
Time,  to  be  left  out  in  Comedy,  as  in  that  of  the  Romans. 
Horace  fays  it  was  occafioned  by  the  Malignity  and  fatirical 
Humour   of  the   Poets ;  for    they  made  the  Chorus's  abufe 

Y  People 
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People  fo  feverely,  and   openly    that    the   Magistrates  were 
obliged  to  forbid  them.     De  Art.  Poet.  283. 

Chorufqiie 


Turpi  ter  obticuit,  fublato  jure  nocendi. 

But  perhaps,  if  the  Rules  of  Probability  had  not  fe- 
conded  this  Prohibition,  the  Poets  would  have  preferved 
their  Chorus,  reforming  the  Scurrility  of  it.  Therefore  a 
farther  Reafon  may  be  offered  for  this  Alteration.  Comedy 
took  its  Model  and  Conftitution  from  Tragedy ;  and  when 
the  Abufe  of  living  Perfons  was  prohibited,  they  invented 
new  Subjects,  which  they  formed  on  the  Rules  of  Tragedy  ; 
but  as  they  were  under  the  neceffity  to  paint  the  Actions  of 
the  Vulgar,  and  confequently  confined  to  mean  Events,  they 
generally  chofe  the  Place  of  their  Scene  in  fome  Street,  be- 
fore the  Houfes  of  thofe  whom  they  fuppofed  were  concerned 
in  the  Plot :  Now  it  was  not  very  likely  that  there  fhould 
be  fuch  a  Company  in  thofe  Places,  managing  an  Intrigue 
of  inconfiderable  Perfons  from  Morning  until  Night.  Thus 
Comedy  of  itfelf  let  fall  the  Chorus,  which  it  could  not  pre- 
ferve  with  any  Probability. 

The  Twice,  or  Flutes,  are  as  little  underflood  as  any  par- 
ticular Subject  of  Antiquity;  and  yet  without  the  Know- 
ledge of  them  we  can  make  nothing  of  the  Titles  prefixed 
to  Terence"1*  Comedies  Horace  gives  us  no  farther  Light 
into  this  Matter,  than  byobferving  the  Difference  between 
the  fmall  rural  Pipe,  and  the  larger  and  louder  Flute,  after- 
wards brought  into  Ufe  :  However,  his  Account  is  not  to  be 
omitted  :  Ars  Poet.  202. 

Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  orichalco  vincla,  tub  deque 
JEmida  ;  fed  tenuis  ftmplexque  foramine  pauco, 
Adfpirare,  &  adeffe  choris  erat  utilis,  atque 
Nondum  fpiffa  nimis  complere  fedilia  flatu  : 
Quo  fane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus 3 
Et  jrugi,  cajiufque,  verecundufque  coibat. 
Foflquam  ccepit  agros  extender e  viftor,  Cif  urbem 
Latior  ampleSli  murus,  vinoque  diurno 
Placari  Genius  feflis  impune  diebus ; 
Accefftt  numerifque  modi f que  I ; cent i a  major. 
Indoclus  quid  enim  faperct,  liber  que  laborum 
Ruflicus,  urbano  confufus,  turpis  honejlo  ? 

Sic 
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Sic  prifca"  mot  unique  &  luxuriam  addidit  arti 
Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  veflem. 

Firft  the  fhrill  Sound  of  a  fmall  rural  Pipe 

(Not  loud  like  Trumpets,  nor  adorn'd  as  now) 

Was  Entertainment  for  the  Infant  Stage, 

And  pleas'd  the  thin  and  bafhful  Audience 

Of  our  well-meaning  frugal  Anceftors. 

But,  when  our  Walls  and  Limits  were  enlarg'd, 

And  Men  (grown  wanton  by  Profperity) 

Studied  new  Arts  of  Luxury  and  Eafe, 

The  Verfe,  the  Mufic,  and  the  Scenes  improv'd  ; 

For  how  fhould  Ignorance  be  Judge  of  Wit  ? 

Or  Men  of  Senfe  applaud  the  Jefts  of  Fools  ? 

Then  came  rich  Clothes  and  graceful  Action  in, 

And  Inftruments  were  taught  more  moving  Notes. 

Roscommon. 

This  Relation,  though  very  excellent,  cannot  obviate  the 
main  Difficulty;  and  that  is,  to  give  the  proper  Diftinction 
of  the  Flutes,  according  to  the  feveral  Names  under  which 
we  find  them ;  as  the  Pares  and  Impares,  the  Dextrce  and 
Siniftree,  the  Lydies,  the  Sarrante,  and  the  Pbrygi-s.  Moil: 
of  the  eminent  Critics  have  made  fome  EfTays  towards  the 
clearing  of  this  Subject,  particularly  Scaliger,  Aldus  Ma~ 
nutius,  Salmaftusy  and  Tanaquillus  Fuber  ;  from  whofe  Col- 
lections, and  her  own  admirable  Judgment,  Madam  Dacier 
has  lately  given  us  a  very  rational  Account  of  the  Matter. 
The  Performers  (fays  fhe)  played  always  on  two  Flutes 
the  whole  Time  of  the  Comedy  :  That,  which  they  flopped 
with  their  Right-hand,  was  on  that  Account  called  Right- 
handed  :  and  that  which  they  flopped  with  their  Left,  Left- 
handed  :  The  fir  ft  had  but  a  few  Holes,  and  founded  a  deep 
Bafe  ;  the  other  had  a  great  Number,  and  gave  a  fhriller 
and  fharper  Note.  When  the  Muficians  played  on  two 
Flutes  of  different  Sounds,  they  ufed  to  fay  the  Piece  was 
played  Tibiis  irnpa^ibus,  with  unequal  Flutes,  or  Tibiis  dex- 
tris  & fmifris,  with  right  and  left-banded  Flutes.  When 
they  played  on  two  Flutes  of  the  fame  Sound,  they  ufed  to 
fay  the  Mufic  was  performed  "Tibiis  paribus  dextris,  on  equal 
right-handed  Flutes,  if  they  were  of  the  deeper  Sort ;  or  elfe 
Tibiis  paribus  fmijlris,  on  equal  left-handed  Flutes ,  if  they  were 
thole  of  the  fhriller  Tone. 

Y  a  Two 
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Two  equal  right-handed  Flutes  they  called  Lydian ;  two 
equal  left-handed  ones,  Sarrana,  or  Tyrian  ;  two  unequal 
Flutes,  Phrygian,  as  being  Imitations  of  the  Muficof  thofe 
Countries  :  The  laft  Sort  Virgil  exprefly  attributes  to  the 
Phrygians,  ^Eneid  ix.  618. 

O  vere  Phrygian,  neque  enim  Phryges  !  ite  per  alta 
Dindyma,  ubi  aQ'uetis  bijorem  dat  Tibia  cantum. 

Where,  by  biforem  cantum,  the  Commentators  underftand 
a  double  Sound,  fuch  as  was  made  by  two  different  Pipes, 
cne  flat,  and  the  other  fharp. 

The  Title  of  Terence's  Andria  cannot  be  made  out  ac- 
cording to  this  Explanation,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  (as  there  is 
very  good  Reafon)  that  the  Mufic  fometimes  changed  in  the 
adting  of  a  Play,  and  at  the  proper  Intervals  two  right- 
handed  or  two  left-handed  Flutes  might  be  ufed. 

Our  late  ingenious  Tranflators  of  Terence  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent Opinion  from  the  French  Lady,  when  they  render 
Tibiis  paribus  dextris  &  finijlris,  two  equal  Flutes,  the  one 
right-handed,  and  the  other  left-banded',  whereas  the  Mufic 
fhould  feem  rather  to  have  been  performed  all  along  on  two 
equal  Flutes,  fometimes  on  two  right-handed,  and  fome- 
times on  two  left-handed. 

Old  Donatus  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  right-handed 
or  Lydian  Flutes  denoted  the  more  ferious  Matter  and  Lan- 
guage of  the  Comedy  ;  that  the  left-handed,  or  Sarrana, 
were  proper  to  express  the  lightnefs  of  a  more  jocofe  Style  ; 
and  that,  when  a  right-handed  Flute  was  joined  with  a  left- 
handed,  it  gave  us  to  understand  the  Mixture  of  Gravity  and 
Mirth  in  the  fame  Play.  But  fince  the  Title  of  the  Heauton- 
timoroumenos,  or  Self-tormenter,  informs  us,  that  the  Muffc 
was  performed  the  firft  Time  of  a£ling  on  unequal  Flutes, 
and  the  fecond  Time  on  right-handed  Flutes,  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  old  Scholiaft,  without  fuppofing  the  fame 
play  at  one  Time  to  be  partly  ferious,  and  partly  merry,  and 
at  another  Time  to  be  wholly  of  the  graver  Sort  ;  which 
would  be  ridiculous.  Therefore  the  ingenious  Lady  hap- 
pily advanceth  a  very  fair  Opinion,  that  the  Mufic  was  not 
guided  by  the  Subject  of  the  Play,  but  by  the  Occafion 
on  which  it  was  prefented.  Thus  in  the  Pieces  which  were 
acled  at  Funeral  Solemnities,  the  Mufic  was  performed  on 
two  right-handed  Flutes,  as  the  mofl  grave  and  melan- 
choly : 
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choly  :  In  thofe  acled  on  any  joyful  Occafion,  the  Mufic 
confifted  of  two  left-handed  Flutes,  as  the  brifkell  and  moll 
lively :  But  in  the  great  Feftivals  of  the  Gods,  which  parti- 
cipated of  an  equal  Share  of  Mirth  and  Religion,  the  Mufic 
in  the  Comedies  was  performed  with  unequal  Flutes,  the  one 
right-handed,  and  the  other  left-handed  ;  or  elfe  by  Turns, 
fometimes  on  two  right-handed  Flutes,  and  fometimes  on 
two  left-handed,  as  may  be  judged  of  Terence^  fair  An- 
drian. 

If  any  thing  more  deferves  our  Notice  in  Relation  to  the 
Roman  Drama's,  it  is  the  remarkable  Difference  between 
their  A&ors  and  thofe  of  Greece.  For  at  Athens  the  A&ors 
were  generally  Perfons  of  good  Birth  and  Education,  for  the 
moil  Part  Orators  or  Poets  of  the  firft  Rank.  Sometimes 
ue  find  Kings  themfelves  performing  on  the  Theatres  ;  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  affures  us,  that  to  appear  on  the  public 
Stage  was  not  in  the  leaft  injurious  to  any  Man's  Character 
or  rank  (a). 

But  in  Rome  we  meet  with  a  quite  contrary  Practice  :  For 
the  Hijlriones  (fo  called  from  Hifter,  fignifying  a  Player  in 
the  Language  of  the  Tufcans,  from  whom  they  were  firft 
brought  to  Rome  to  appeafe  the  Gods  in  Time  of  a  Plague) 
were  the  mofl  fcandalous  Company  imaginable  ;  none  of  that 
Profeflion  being  allowed  the  Privilege  to  belong  to  any  Tribe, 
or  ranked  any  higher  than  the  Slaves.  However,  if  any  of 
them  happened  at  the  fame  Ti,meto  be  excellent  Performers 
and  Men  of  good  Morals,  they  feldom  failed  of  the  Efteem 
and  Refpecl  of  the  chief  Perfons  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  evident  from  the  Account  we  have  in  Hiftory  of  the 
admirable  Rofcius,  of  whom  Tully,  his  familiar  Friend,  has 
left  this  lading  Commendation:  Cum  artifex  ejufmodi  ftt, 
ut  folus  dignus  videatur  ejfey  qui  in  Sc'ena  fpeftetur  ;  turn  vir 
ejufmodi  ut  ejl  folus  dignus  videatur  qui  eo  non  accedat  (b). 
So  accomplished  a  Performer,  that  he  excelled  all  thofe  who 
had  Abilities  for  the  Stage  ;  and  yet  at  the  fame  Time  fo  ex- 
cellent a  Man  in  all  other  Refpecls,  that  he  feemed  the  only 
Perfon  who  mould  not  take  up  that  Profeflion. 


X   In  Prafat.  Vtt.  (b)  Pro  Quincl. 


Y  3  CHAP, 
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CHAP.     VII. 
Of  the  Sacred,  Votive,  and  Funeral  Games. 

TH  E  facred  Games,  which  were  inftituted  in  Honour 
of  their  feveral  Deities,  are  divided  into  many  Kinds, 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Hiftory  of  which  lhalJ 
be  given  the  following  fhort  Description. 

The  LUDI  MEGA  LENSES  were  inftituted  in  Honour 
of  the  great  Goddefs,  or  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  when 
her  Statue  was  brought  with  fo  much  Pomp  from  PeJJinum 
to  Rome.  They  confifted  only  of  Scenical  Sports,  and  were  a 
folemn  Time  of  Invitation  to  Entertainments  among  Friends. 
In  the  folemn  Proceffion  the  Women  danced  before  the  Image 
of  the  Goddefs;  and  the  Magiftrates  appeared  in  their 
Robes ;  whence  came  the  Phrafe  of  Purpura  Megalenfis, 
They  lafted  fix  Days,  from  the  Day  before  the  Nonesof  April, 
to  the  Ides.  At  firft  they  feem  to  have  been  called  the  Me- 
galenfta,  from  i*has,  great,  and  afterwards  to  have  loft  the  n  ; 
fince  we  find  them  more  frequently  under  the  Name  of 
Megalefia.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  in  thefe  Games, 
that  no  Servant  was  allowed  to  bear  a  Part  in  the  Celebra- 
tion. 

The  LUDI  CEREALES  were  inftituted  in  Honour 
of  Ceres,  and  borrowed  from  Eleufis  in  Greece.  In  thefe 
Games  the  Matrons  reprefented  the  Grief  of  Ceres,  after  fhe 
had  loft  her  Daughter  Proferpine,  and  her  Travels  to  find  her 
again.  They  were  held  from  the  Day  before  the  Ides  of  April, 
eight  Days  together  in  the  Circus  ;  where,  befides  the  Com- 
bats of  Horfemen,  and  other  Diverfions,  was  led  up  the 
Pompa  Circenfis,  or  Cerealis,  confifting  of  a  folemn  Procef- 
fion of  the  Perfons  that  were  to  engage  in  the  Exercifes,  ac- 
companied by  the  Magiftrates  and  Ladies  of  Quality ;  the 
Statues  of  the  Gods,  and  of  famous  Men,  being  carried  in 
State  on  Waggons,  which  they  called  Thenfe. 

LUDI  FLORA  LES,  facred  to  Flora,  and  celebrated 
(upon  Advice  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles)  every  Spring,  to  beg  a 
Bleuing  on  the  Grafs,  Trees,  and  Flowers.  Mod  have  been 
of  Opinion  that  they  owed  their  Original  to  a  famous  Cour- 
n  who?  having  gained  a  great  Eftate,  left  the  Common- 
wealth 
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wealth  her  Heir,  with  this  Injunction,  that  every  Year  they 
mould  celebrate  her  birth  Day  with  public  Sports.  The 
Magistrates,  to  avoid  fuch  a  Scandal,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
keep  their  Promile,  held  the  Games  on  the  Day  appoint-d, 
but  pretended  that  it  was  done  in  the  Honour  of  a  new  God- 
defs,  the  Patronefs  of  Flowers.  Whether  this  Conjecture 
be  true  or  no,  we  are  certain  that  chief  Part  of  the  Solem- 
nity was  conducted  in  a  very  indecent  manner.  Yet,  the 
wifeft  and  graved  Romans  were  not  for  difcontinuing  this 
Cuftom,  though  fo  contrary  to  their  own  Practice:  For 
Portius  CatOf  when  he  was  preient  at  thefe  Games,  and  faw 
the  People  afhamed  to  let  the  Cercmonv  go  on  wnile  he  was 
there,  immediately  went  out  of  the  Theatre,  that  the  Show 
might  have  its  Courfe  (a).  Learned  Men  are  now  agreed, 
that  the  vulgar  Notion  of  Flora,  is  purely  a  Fiction  of  Lac- 
tantius,  from  whom  it  was  taken.  Flora  appears  to  have 
been  a  Sabine  Goddefs  ;  and  the  Lvdi  Florahs  to  have  been 
instituted  A.  U.  C.  613,  v.  ith  the  Fines  o!"  many  Perfons 
then  convicted  of  the  Crimen  Pearfatus,  for  appropriating  to 
themfelves  the  public  Land  of  the  State  (b). 

LUDI  MA  RTIALES,  inftituted  to  the  Honour  of 
Mars,  and  held  twice  in  the  Year,  on  the  4th  of  the  Ides  of 
May,  and  again  on  the  Kalends  of  Auguft,  the  Day  on  which 
his  Temple  was  confecrated.  They  had  no  particular  Cere- 
monies that  we  can  meet  with,  befides  the  ordinary  Sports 
in  the  Circus,  and  Amphitheatre. 

LUDI  A  POLL  I  MA  /?££,  celebrated  in  Honour  of 
Apollo.  They  owe  their  Origin  to  an  old  prophetical  Sort 
of  a  Poem  cafually  found,  in  which  the  Romans  were  ad- 
vifed,  that,  if  they  defired  to  drive  out  the  Enemies  which 
infeffed  their  Borders,  they  fhould  inftitute  yearly  Games 
to  Apollo,  and  at  the  Tunc  of  their  Celebration  make  a  Col- 
lection out  of  the  public  and  private  Funds,  for  a  Prefent 
to  the  God ;  appointing  ten  Men  to  take  Care  they  were 
held  with  the  fame  Ceremonies  as  in  Greece  (c).  Macrobius 
relates,  that  the  fir  it  Time  thefe  Games  were  kept,  an 
Alarm  being  given  by  the  Enemy,  the  People  immediately 
marched  out  agair.il:  them,  and,  during  the  Fight,  faw 
a  Cloud  of  Arrows  difcharged  from  the  Sky  on  the  adverfe 


{a) \Vakr.  Maxim,  lib.  I.  cap.  5.  (i)   Fid,    Grrev.    Pr.r'ht    cd  1    Tern. 

Thejaur.  A.  R.         (c)  Lev.  lib.  14. 
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Troops,  fo  as  to  put  them  into  a  very  diforderly  Flight,  and 
fecurcd  the  Victory  to  the  Romans  (a).  The  People  fat  to  fee 
the  Circenjlan  Plays,  crowned  with  Laurel ;  the  Gates  were 
fet  open,  and  the  Day  kept  facred  with  all  Manner  of  Ce- 
remonies. Thefe  Games  at  firft  were  not  fixed,  but  kept 
every  Year  upon  what  Day  the  Prator  thou- ht  fit ;  till  about 
the  Year  of  theCity  545,  a  Law  paffed  to  fettle  them  for 
ever  on  a  conflart  Day,  which  was  near  the  Nones  of  July. 
This  Alteration  was  occafioned  by  a  grievous  Plague  then 
raging  in  Rome,  which  they  thought  might  in  fome  Meafure 
be  allayed  by  that  A£t  of  Religion  (bj. 

LUDI  CAPITOLINI,  inftituted  to  the  Honour  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  upon  the  Account  of  preferving  his 
Temple  from  the  Gauls.  A  more  famous  Sort  of  Capitoline 
Games  were  brought  up  by  Domitian,  to  be  held  every  five 
Years,  with  the  Name  of  Agones  Capitolini,  in  imitation  of 
the  Grecians.  In  thefe,  Profeftors  of  all  Sorts  had  a  public 
Contention,  and  the  Victors  were  crowned,  and  prefented 
with  Collars,  and  other  Marks  of  Honour. 

LUDI  ROMA  N  I,  the  moft  antient  Games,  inftituted 
at  the  firff.  building  of  the  Circus  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus .  Hence 
in  a  ftri£t  Senfe,  Ludi  Circenfes  are  often  ufed  to  fignify  the 
fame  fclemnity.  They  were  inftituted  in  Honour  of  the 
three  great  Deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  It  is  worth 
obferving,  that  though  they  were  ufually  called  Circenfes,  yet 
in  Livy  we  meet  with  theLudi  Romani  Scenici(c),  intimating 
that  they  were  celebrated  with  new  Sports.  The  old  Fajli 
make  them  to  be  kept  nine  Days  together,  from  the  Day 
before  the  Nones,  to  the  Day  before  the  Ides  of  September: 
In  which  too  we  find  another  Sort  of  Ludi  Romani,  cele- 
brated five  Days  together,  within  two  Days  after  thefe.  P. 
Manutius  thinks  the  laft  to  have  been  inftituted  very  late,  not 
till  after  the  Profecution  of  Verres  by  Cicero  (d). 

LUDI  CON SU ALES,  inftituted  by  Romulus,  with 
Defign  to  furprife  the  Sabine  Virgins  ;  the  Account  of  which 
is  thus  given  us  by  Plutarch.  "  He  gave  out  that  he  had 
"  found  an  Altar  of  a  certain  God  hid  under  Ground  ;  the 
"  God  they  called  Con/us,  the  God  of  Counfel:  This  is 
«<  properly  Neptune,  the  Inventor  of  Horfe-riding  for  the 
"  Altar  is  kept  covered  in  the  great  Circus  ;  only  at  Horfe- 
races,  then   it    appears  to  public  View ;  and    fome    fay 


<< 


(a)  Saturn  lib.  i.  cap.  17.     (b)  Liv.  25.     (()  Liv.  lib.   3.     (J)  Manut.  in 
Perrttt. 
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"  it  was  not  without  Reafon,  that  this  God  had  his  Altar 
«'  hid  under  Ground,  becaufe  all  Counfels  ought  to  be  fe- 
"  cret  and  concealed.  Upon  Difcovery  of  this  Altar,  Ro- 
"  mulus,  by  Proclamation,  appointed  a  Day  for  a  fplendid 
*'  Sacrifice,  and  for  public  Games  and  Shows  to  entertain 
«  all  Sorts  of  People;  and  many  flocked  thither;  he 
«c  himfelf  fat  uppermoft,  among  his  Nobles,  clad  in  Pur- 
"  pie.  Now  the  Sign  of  their  falling  on  was  to  be,  when- 
"  ever  he  arofe  and  gathered  up  his  Robe,  and  threw  it 
"  over  his  Body  :  His  Men  flood  all  ready  armed,  with 
«'  their  Eyes  intent  upon  him;  and  when  the  Sign  was  giv- 
"  en,  drawing  their  Swords,  and  falling  on  with  a  great 
«'  Shout,  bore  away  the  Daughters  of  the  Sabines,  without 
'«  any  Hindrance."  Thefe  Games  were  celebrated  yearly 
on  the  twelfth  of  the  Kalends  of  September,  confiding  for 
the  mod  Part  of  Horfe-Races,  and  Encounters  in  the  Circus. 

LUDI  COMPIT  ALITII,  fo  called  from  the  Corn- 
pita,  or  Crofs-Lanes,  where  they  were  inftituted  and  cele- 
brated by  the  rude  Multitude  that  was  got  together,  before 
the  Building  of  Rome,  they  feem  to  have  been  negle&ed 
for  many  Years,  till  Servius  Tullius  revived  them.  They 
were  held  during  the  Compitalia,  or  Feafts  of  the  Lares,  who 
prefided  as  well  over  Streets  as  Houfes.  Suetonius  tells  us, 
that  Augujlus  ordered  the  Lares  to  be  crowned  twice  a  Year 
at  the  Compitalitian  Games,  with  Spring-Flowers  and  Sum- 
mer Flowers  (a).  This  crowning  the  Houfhold-Gods,  and 
offering  Sacrifices  in  different  Parts  of  the  Streets,  made  the 
greatefr  Part  of  the  Solemnity  of  the  Feaft. 

LUDI  AUGUSTALES  zx\c\  PALATINI,  both  inftituted  to 
the  Honour  of  Augujlus,  after  he  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
Number  of  the  Gods  ;  the  former  by  the  common  Confent 
of  the  People,  and  the  other  by  his  Wife  Livia,  which  were 
always  celebrated  in  the  Palace  (b).  They  were  both  con- 
tinued by  the  fu<  :eeding  Emperors. 

LUDI  SALCULARES,  the  mod  remarkable  Games  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  Reman  Story.  The  common  Opinion 
makes  them  to  have  had  a  very  odd  Original,  of  which  we 
have  a  tedious  Relation  in  Valerius  Maximus  (c)  of  the  An- 
lients,  and  Angelas  Politianus  (d)  of  the  Moderns,  Monfieur 
Dacier,  in  his  excellent  Remarks  on  the  fecular  Poem  of 
Horace,  paffes  by  this  old  Conceit  as  trivial  and  fabulous, 
and  affures  us,   that  we   need  go  no  farther  for  the  Rife  of 

(a)  Aug.  cap.  31.         [b)  Dio.   lib.  c,6.  Sueton.  Calig.  $6.  (f)    Lib.  4, 

Cap.  4.  {J)   Mifcellan,  cap.  $8. 

the 
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the   Cuftom,    than  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles,    for  which  the 
Romans  had  fo  great  a  Veneration. 

In  thefe  facred  Writings,  there  was  one  famous  Prophecy 
to  this  Effect ;  That,  if  the  Romans,  at  the  Beginning  of 
every  Age,  mould  hold  folemn  Games  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  to  the  Honour  of  Pluto,  Proferpine,  Juno,  Apollo,  Di- 
ana, Ceres,  and  the  Parca,  or  three  fatal  Sifters,  their  City 
fhould  ever  flourifh,  and  all  Nations  be  fubje<5ted  to  their 
Dominion.  They  were  very  ready  to  obey  the  Oracle,  and, 
in  all  the  Ceremonies  ufed  on  thatOccafion,  conformed  them- 
felves  to  its  Directions.  The  whole  Manner  of  the  Solem- 
nity was  as  follows:  In  the  firft  Place,  the  Heralds  received 
Orders  to  make  a  general  Invitation  of  the  whole  World, 
to  a  Feajl  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  feen,  and  fiould 
never  fee  again.  Some  few  Days  before  the  Beginning  of  the 
Games,  the  ^uindecimviri,  taking  their  Seats  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  in  the  Palatine  Temple,  diflributed  among  the  Peo- 
ple purifying  Compofitions,  as  Flambeaus,  Brimftone,  and 
Sulphur.  From  hence  the  People  paffed  on  to  Diana's  Tem- 
ple on  the  Aventine  Mountain,  carrying  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Beans,  as  an  Offering ;  and  after  this  they  fpent  whole 
Nights  in  Devotion  to  the  Deftinies.  At  length,  when  the 
Time  of  the  Games  was  come,  which  continued  three  Days 
and  three  Nights,  the  People  affembled  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
iius,  and  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
the  Parcee,  Ceres,  Pluto,  and  Proferpine.  On  the  firft  Night 
of  the  Feaft,  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  §hiindecim- 
'viri,  commanded  three  Altars  to  be  raifed  on  the  Bank  of 
Tiber,  which  they  fprinkled  with  the  Blood  of  three  Lambs, 
and  then  proceeded  to  burn  the  Offerings  and  the  Victims. 
After  this  they  marked  out  a  Space  which  ferved  for  a  Thea- 
tre, being  illuminated  by  an  innumerable  Multitude  of  Flam- 
beaus and  Fires ;  here  they  fung  fome  Hymns  compofed  for 
the  Occafion,  and  celebrated  all  Kinds  of  Sports.  On  the 
Day  after,  when  they  had  been  at  the  Capitol  to  offer  the 
Viclims,  they  returned  to  the  Campus  Martius,  and  held 
Sports  to  the  Honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Thefe  lafted  till 
the  next  Day,  when  the  noble  Matrons,  at  the  Hour  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oracle,  went  to  the  Capitol  to  fing  Flymns 
to  Jupiter.  On  the  third  Day,  which  concluded  the  Feaft, 
twenty-feven  young  Boys,  and  as  many  Girls,  fung  in  the 
Temple  of  Palatine  Apollo,  Hymns  and  Verfes  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  to  recommend  the  City  to  the  Protection  of  thole 
Deities  whom  they  defigned  particularly  to  honour  by  their 

Sacrifices. 
The 
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The  famous  fecular  Poem  of  Horace  was  compcfed  for  this 
laft  Day,  in  the  fecular  Games  held  by  Augujlus.  Dacier  has 
given  his  Judgment  on  this  Poem,  as  the  Mafter-piece  of 
Horace ;  and  believes  that  all  Antiquity  cannot  furnifh  us 
■with  any  Thing  more  happily  complete. 

There  has  been  much  Controverfy,  whether  thefe  Games 
were  celebrated  every  hundred,  or  every  hundred  and  ten 
Years.  For  the  former  Opinion,  Cenjorinus  (a)  alledges  the 
Teftimony  of  Valerius  Antias,  Varro,  and  Lroy  ;  and  this 
was  certainly  the  Space  of  Time  which  the  Romans  called 
Saculum,  or  an  Age.  For  the  latter  he  produceth  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Regifters,  or  Commentaries  of  the  Quinde- 
cimviri,  and  the  Edicts  of  Augujlus,  befides  the  plain  Evi- 
dence of  Horace  in  his  fecular  Poem  ;  21. 

Certas  undenos  decies  per  annos,  &c. 

This  lafl:  Space  is  exprefly  injoined  by  the  Sibylline  Oracle 
itfelf;  the  Verfes  of  which,  relating  to  this  Purpofe,  are 
tranfcribed  by  Zofimus  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Hiftory. 

*AX\  oW  av  fjLnKi^^  "wf.  ^ov©"  avdftwrais-i 
Icunq,  eif  irkwv  'txarov  Hko.  kvkXov  oSeu'cov,  &c. 

Yet  according  to  the  antient  Accounts  we  have  of  their 
Celebration  in  the  feveral  Ages,  neither  of  thefe  Periods  are 
much  regarded. 

The  firft  were  held  A.  U.  C.  245,  or  298. 

The  fecond  A.  330,  or  408. 

The  thirds.  518. 

The  fourth  either  A.  605.  or  608,  or  628. 

The  fifth- by  Augujlus,  A.   736. 

The  fixth  by  Claudius,  A.  800. 

The  feventh  by  Domiiian,  841. 

The  eighth  by  Severus,  A.  957- 

The  ninth  by  Philip,  A.  1000. 

The  tenth  by  Honorius,  A.  1157. 

This  Diforder,  without  Queftion,  was  owing  to  the  Am- 
bition of  the  Emperors,  who  were  extremely  defirous  to 
have  the  Honour  of  celebrating  thefe  Games  in  their  Reign  ; 
and  therefore,  upon  the  flighted  Pretence  many  Times, 
made  them  return  before  their  ordinary  Courfe.  Thus 
Claudius  pretended  that  Augujlus  had  held  the  Games  before 
their  due  Time,  that  he  might  have  an  Excufe  for  keeping 

(a)  De  Dit  Natali,   cap.    17. 

them 
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them  within  fixty-four  Years  afterwards.  On  which  Ac- 
count, Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the  People  laughed  at  the 
Criers,  when  they  went  about  proclaiming  Games  that  no 
Body  had  ever  feen,  nor  would  fee  again  j  whereas  there 
were  not  only  many  Perfons  alive  who  remembered  the 
Games  of  Augujlus,  but  feveral  Players,  who  had  a&ed  in 
thofe  Games,  were  now  again  brought  on  the  Stage  by 
Claudius  (a). 

What  Part  of  the  Year  the  fecular  Games  were  celebrat- 
ed in,  is  uncertain ;  probably  in  the  Times  of  the  Common- 
wealth, on  the  Days  of  the  Nativity  of  the  City,  /.  e.  the 
9,  10,  1 1  Kal.  Mali ;  but  under  the  Emperors,  on  the  Day 
when  they  came  to  their  Power  (b). 

We  may  conclude  our  Enquiry  into  this  celebrated  Sub- 
ject, with  two  excellent  Remarks  of  the  French  Critic. 
The  firft  is,  that  in  the  Number  three,  fo  much  regarded 
in  thefe  Games,  they  had  probably  an  Allufion  to  the  Tri- 
plicity  of  Phoebus,  of  Diana,  and  of  the  Deflinies. 

The  other  Obfervation,  which  he  obliges  us  with,  is,  that 
they  thought  the  Girls  which  had  the  Honour  to  bear  a 
Part  in  finging  the  fecular  Poem,  mould  be  the  foonefl  mar- 
ried. This  Superftition  they  borrowed  from  the  Theology 
of  the  Grecians,  who  imagined  that  the  Children,  who  did 
not  ling  and  dance  at  the  Coming  of  Apollo,  mould  never  be 
married,  and  mould  certainly  die  young.  To  this  Purpofc 
Callimachus ,  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo  : 

Miite  a-aumXriv   xidagiv,  fj.hr  a-\.oq>ov  i^v©* 

Et  teXeeiv  jtitXXtfiri   yxy.ovy   taokmv  te   /UE£EiV9ai« 

And  Horace,  encouraging  the  Chorus  of  Girls  to  do  their 
beft  in  finging  the  fecular  Poem,  tells  them  how  proud  they 
would  be  of  it,  when  they  were  well  married. 

Nupta-jam  dices  :  Ego    diis  amicum, 
Saculo  fejlas  referente  luces, 
Reddidi  carmen,    docilis  modorum 

Vat  is  Flora  ti.  Lib.  iv.  Od.  6. 

All  thofe  Games,  of  what  Sort  foever,  had  the  common 
Name  of  Votivi,  which  were  the  Effeft  of  any  Vow  made 
by  the  Magistrates  or  Generals,  when  they  let  out  on  an 
Expedition,    to  be  performed  if  they   returned    fuccefsful. 

{a)  Sue  tin   Clan  J.  ai.  (£)  Mr.  Walker  of  Coins,  p.  168. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  were  fometimes  occafioned  by  Advice  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  or  of  the  Southfayers ;  and  many  Times  proceed- 
ed purely  from  a  Principle  of  Devotion  and  Piety  in  the  Ge- 
nerals. Such  particularly  were  the  Ludi  Magni,  often  men- 
tioned in  Hillorians,  efpecially  by  Livy.  Thus  he  informs 
us,  That  in  the  Year  of  the  City  536,  Fabius  Maximus  the 
Dictator,  to  appeafe  the  Anger  of  the  Gods,  and  to  obtain 
Succefs  againft  the  Carthaginian  Power,  upon  the  Direction 
of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  vowed  the  Great  Games  to  Jupiter, 
with  a  prodigious  Sum  to  be  expended  at  them;  befides 
three  hundred  Oxen  to  be  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  feveral 
others  to  the  reft  of  the  Deities  (a).  M.  Acilius  the  Conful 
did  the  fame  in  the  War  againft  Antiochus  (b).  And  we  have 
fome  Examples  of  thefe  Games  being  made  Quinquennial,  or 
to  return  every  five  Years  (c).  They  were  celebrated  with 
Circen/ian  Sports  four  Days  together  (d). 

To  this  Head  we  may  refer  the 

Ludi  Viflori<£,  mentioned  by  Veil.  Paterculus  [e),  and  Af- 
conius  (f) :  They  were  inftituted  by  Sylla,  upon  his  conclud- 
ing the  Civil  War.  It  feems  probable,  that  there  were  many 
other  Games  with  the  fame  Title,  celebrated  on  Account  of 
fome  remarkable  Succefs,  by  feveral  of  the  Emperors. 

The  Ludi  Quinquennales  inftituted  by  Augujlus  defar  af- 
ter his  Victory  againft  Antony  ;  which  he  refolved  to  hand 
down  as  famous  to  fucceeding  ages,  he  built  the  City  Nico- 
polis,  near  Aflium,  the  Place  of  Battle,  on  Purpofe  to  hold 
thefe  Games;  when  they  are  often  called  Ludi  Adiaci.  They 
confifted  of  Shows  of  Gladiators,  Wreftlers,  and  other 
Exercifes,  and  were  kept  as  well  at  Rome  as  at  Nicopolis. 
The  proper  Curators  of  them  were  the  four  Colleges  of 
Priefts,  the  Pontifices,  the  Augurs,  the  Septemviri  and  ghiin- 
decimviri. 

Virgil,  in  Allufion  to  this  Cuftom,  when  he  brings  his 
Hero  to  the  Promontory  of  Allium,  makes  him  hold  folemn 
Games,  with  the  Luftrations  and  Sacrifices  ufed  on  that 
Occafion  by  the  Romans. 

Lujlramurque  Jovi,  -ootifque  incendimus  aras ; 
Aftiaque  Iliacis  celebramus  littora  Ludit.     j£n.  iii.  279. 

Nero,  after  the  Manner  of  the  Grecians,  inftituted  Quin- 
quennial Games,  at  which  the  moft  celebrated  Matters  ofMu- 
fic,  Horfe-racing,  Wreftling,  fcfr.  difputed  for  the  Prize  (g). 

(a)  Liv  lib.  22.  (b)  Idem,  lib.  36.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  27.  &  lib.  30.  (d)  Ibid 
(e)  Lib.  cap.  27.         (f)  In  Verrin.  2,         (g)  Sxeton.  Nir.  iz. 

The 
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The  fame  Exercifes  were  performed  in  the  Quinquennial 
Games  of  Domitian,  dedicated  to  "Jupiter  Capitolinus  ;  toge- 
ther with  the  Contentions  of  Orators  and  Poets  (a) ;  at 
which  the  famous  Statius  had  once  the  ill  Fortune  to  lofe  the 
Prize ;  as  he  complains  feveral  Times  in  his  Mifcellane- 
ous  Poems. 

Ludi  decennales,  or  Games  to  return  every  tenth  Year, 
were  inftituted  by  Augujlus,  with  this  political  Defign,  to  fe- 
cure  the  whole  Command  to  himfelf,  without  incurring  the 
Envy  or  Jealoufy  of  the  People.  For  every  tenth  Year  pro- 
claiming folemn  Sports,  and  fo  gathering  together  a  nume- 
rous Company  of  Spectators,  he  there  made  Proffer  of  re- 
figning  his  imperial  Office  to  the  People;  though  he  imme- 
diately refumed  it,  as  if  continued  to  him  by  the  common 
Confent  of  the  Nation  [b).  Hence  a  Cuftom  was  derived  for 
the  fucceeding  Emperors,  every  tenth  Year  of  their  Reign, 
to  keep  a  magnificent  Feaft,  with  the  Celebration  of  all 
Sorts  of  public  Sports  and  Exercifes  (r). 

The  Ludi  Triumphales  were  fuch  Games  as  made  a  Part 
of  the  triumphal  Solemnity. 

Ludi  Natcilitii,  inftituted  by  every  particular  Emperor  to 
commemorate  his  own  Birth-day. 

Ludi  Jwoenales,  inftituted  by  ATero  at  the  Shaving  of  his 
Beard,  and  at  firft  privately  celebrated  in  his  Palace  or  Gar- 
dens; but  they  foon  became  public,  and  were  folemnized 
with  great  State  and  Magnificence.  Hence  the  Games  held 
by  the  following  Emperors  in  the  Palace,  yearly  on  the  firft 
of  January,  took  the  Name  of  Juvenalia  (d). 

Cicero  fpeaks  of  the  Ludi  Jwventutis,  inftituted  by  Salina- 
tcr  in  the  Senenfian  War,  for  the  Health  and  Safety  of  the 
Youth  ;  a  Plague  then  reigning  in  the  City  [e). 

The  Ludi  Mifcelli,  which  Suetonius  makes  Caligula  to  have 
inftituted  at  Lyons  in  France,  feem  to  have  been  a  Mifcella- 
ny  of  Sports,  confifting  of  feveral  Exercifes  joined  together 
in  a  new  and  unufual  Manner^/"/ 

The  LUDI  FU  NEB  RES,  affigned  as  one  Species  of 
the  Roman  public  Games,  as  to  their  Original  and  Manner, 
have  been  already  defcribedin  the  Chapter  of  the  Gladiators. 
It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  farther,  that  Tertullian,  in  his 
particular  Tra£t  De  Speftaculis,  as  he  derives  the  Cuftom  of 
the  Gladiatorian  Combats  from  the  Funeral  Rites,  fo  he 
takes  Notice,  that  the  Word  Munus,    applied  originally  to 

{a)  Idem.  Demit.  4.  (b)  Dio.  lib.  53.  (c)   Ibid,  (d)  SueUn.   Ner. 

1 1.  Cafaubon.  ad  he.  (f)  In  Brut,  (/)  Suetin.  Cal.  20.  Ttrrent.  ad  he. 

thefe 
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thefe  Shows,  is  no  more  than  Officium,  a  kind  Office  to  the 
Dead.  We  muft  remember,  that  though  the  Shows  of 
Gladiators,  which  took  their  Rife  from  hence,  were  after- 
wards exhibited  on  many  other  Occafions,  yet  the  primitive 
Cuftom  of  prefenting  them,  at  the  Funerals  of  great  Men, 
all  along  prevailed  in  the  City  and  Roman  Provinces;  nor 
was  it  confined  only  to  Perfons  of  Quality,  but  almoft  every 
rich  Man  was  honoured  with  this  Solemnity  after  his 
Death  ;  and  this  they  very  commonly  provided  for  in  their 
Wills,  defining  the  Number  of  Gladiators  who  mould  be 
hired  to  engage ;  infomuch  that  when  any  wealthy  Perfon 
deceafed,  the  People  ufed  to  claim  a  Show  of  Gladiators,  as 
their  Due  by  long  Cuftom.  Suetonius  to  this  Purpofe  tells 
us  of  a  Funeral,  in  which  the  common  People  extorted  Mo- 
ney by  Force  from  the  deceafed  Perfon's  Heirs,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  this  Account  (a). 

Julius  Cafar  introduced  a  new  Cuftom  of  allowing  this 
Honour^to  the  Women,  when  he  obliged  the  People  with 
a  Feaft  and  a  public  Show  in  Memory  of  his  Daugther 

It  is  very  memorable,  that  though  the  Exhibitors  of  the 
Shows  were  private  Perfons,  yet,  during  the  Time  of  the 
Celebration,  they  were  considered  as  of  the  higheft  Rank 
and  Quality,  having  the  Honour  to  wear  the  Pratexta,  and 
to  be  waited  on  by  the  Liclorsand  Beadles,  who  were  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  People  in  Order,  and  to  aflift  the  Dejigna- 
tores,  or  Marfhallers  of  the  ProcefTion  (r). 

{a)  Suet.  Lib.  37.  (J>)  Idem.  Jul.  it.  (c)  Kirdman  ie  Fu- 

xer.  Rom.  lib.  4.  cap.  8. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  the  Roman  Habit. 

THE  Form  of  the  Roman  Habit  has  admitted  of  as  much 
Controverfy  amongfl  the  Learned,  as  any  other  Part 
of  Antiquity  ;  and  though  the  mod  eminent  have  been  fo 
kind  as  to  leave  us  their  Thoughts  on  the  Subject,  yet  the 
Matter  is  (fill  in  Obfcurity,  and  the  Controverfies  rela- 
tive to  it  undetermined.  However,  without  enquiring  into 
the  feveral  Fafhions  of  the  Romans,  or  defining  the  exatt 
Time  when  they  firft  changed  their  Leathern  Jerkins,  or 
primitive  Hides  of  wild  Beafts,  for  the  more  decent  and 
graceful  Attires,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  the  prefent  Defign, 
to  obferve  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Garments  in  Ufe  with  both 
Sexes,  and  to  give  the  beft  Defcription  of  them  that  can  be 
recovered  at  this  Diftance. 

The  two  mod  common  and  celebrated  Garments  of  the 
Romans  were  the  Toga  and  the  Tunica. 

The  Toga,  or  Gown,  feems  to  have  been  of  a  femi-cir- 
cular  Form,  without  Sleeves,  different  in  Largenefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  Wealth  or  Poverty  of  the  Wearer,  and  ufed  on- 
ly upon  Occafion  of  appearing  in  Public ;  whence  it  is  often 
called  Vejlis  forenfts  (a). 

The  Colour  of  the  Gown  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  white.  The  common  Objections,  againft  this  Opi- 
nion, are,  how  it  could  then  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  Toga 
Candida,  ufed  by  Competitors  for  Offices  ?  Or  how  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  we  read  particularly  of  their  wearing  white 
Gowns  on  Holidays  and  public  Feflivals,  as  in  Horace, 

Ilk  repotia,  natales,  alio/que  dierum 
Feflos  albatus  celebret  (b). ■ 

if  their  ordinary  Gown  were  of  the  fame  Colour  ?  But  both 
thefe  Scruples  are  eafily  folved  ;  for  between  the  Toga  alba, 
and  Candida,  we  may  apprehend  this  Difference,  that  the 
former  was  the  natural  Colour  of  the  Wool,  and  the  other 
an  artificial  White,    which  appeared  with  a  greater  Advan- 

(a)  Ftrrar.  dtrt  Foliar,  lib.  I.  cap.  a8.  (l>)  Lib.  a.  Sat.  l.  60. 

tage 
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tage  of  Luftre  ;  and  therefore  Polybius  chufeth  rather  to  call 
the  Candidate's  Gown  a*,^*,  than  uw&  ;  not  of  a  bare 
White,  but  of  a  bright  filining  Colour:  For  this  Purpofe 
they  made  ufe  of  a  fine  Kind  of  Chalk,  whence  Perftus  took 
the  Hint  of  Cretata  Ambitio  (a).  As  to  the  Holidays,  or  fo- 
lemn  Feftivals,  on  which  we  find  the  Romans  always  attired 
in  White,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  all  Perfons  of  Di- 
ftin&ion  conflantly  put  on  new  Gowns,  which  were  of  the 
purcfr.  White,  on  thele  Occafions ;  and  thofe  of  meaner 
Condition  might  perhaps  chalk  over  their  old  ones,  which 
were  now  grown  rufty  (b). 

The  Difpute  between  Manutius  and  Sigonius}  whether  the 
Roman  Gown  was  tied  about  with  a  Girdle  or  not,  is  com- 
monly decided  in  Favour  of  Manutius  ;  yet  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  beft  Authors  allow  fome  Kind  of  Cinfiure 
to  the  Gown  ;  but  then  it  mull  be  underilood  to  be  per- 
formed only  by  the  Help  of  the  Gown  itfelf,  or  by  that  Part 
of  it,  which,  coming  under  the  right  Arm,  was  drawn  over 
to  the  left  Shoulder,  and  fo  covering  the  Umbo,  or  Knot  cf 
Plaights  which  retted  there,  kept  the  Gown  clofe  together. 
This  Lappet  or  Skirt  gh;iitilian  calls  the  Belt,  in  his  Ad- 
vice to  the  Ora  tors  about  this  Matter:  Me  qui  fub  humeri* 
dextro  adfini/lrum  oblique  ducitur,  velut  balteus,  nee  Jlrangulet, 
necjluat  (r). 

This  Belt  being  loofed,  and  the  left  Arm  drawn  in,  the 
Gown  flowed  out,  and  the  Sinus,  or  main  Lappet,  hung 
about  the  Wearer's  Feet;  this  was  particularly  obferved  in 
C(tfar,  who  commonly  let  his  Gown  hang  dragging  after 
him;  whence  Sylla  ufed  to  adviie  the  Noblemen,  ut  puerum 
male  pracintlum  caverent  Id). 

The  accurate  Ferrarius  is  certainly  mifhiken  as  to  this 
Point;  for  maintaining  that  the  Gown  had  no  Kind  of  Cine- 
tus  'out  what  they  called  Cabinus,  he  will  have  this  meant 
only  of  the  Tunica;  but  the  plain  Words  of  Macrobius  make 
fuch  a  Suppofjtion  impoflible,  and  Laciniam  trabcre  exprefly 
points  out  the  Gown  ;  for  the  Tunic,  being  only  a  fhort  Veft, 
cannot  by  any  Means  be  conceived  to  have  a  Lappet  trailing 
on  the  Ground  (e ). 

The  fame  Fault,  which  Sylla  objected  to  Ccrfar,  was  com- 
monly obferved  in  Macauis,  and  is  a  Mark  of  that  effemi- 
nate Sohrcfs,  which  makes  an  unhappy  Part  of  his  Cha- 
racter in  Hiftory. 

(a)  Sat.  5.  <ver.  177.  (b)  Liff.  Ele^l.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  (c)  Irflitut.  lib  if. 
cap.  3.  I  J)  Suetcn.  Jul.  cap.  45.  Maucb.  Saturual-  lb.  2.  cap.  3.  ( c)  Gta- 
vius  ad  Sueien.  Jit/.  45. 
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The  learned  Graevius  obferyes,  that  the  Word  Pracingi 
was  proper  to  the  Gown,  becaufe  the  Lappet  did  not  clofe 
about  the  whole  Gown,  but  only  the  Fore-part  of  it  (a). 

The  Cindus  Gabinus  is  mod  accurately  described  by  Ferra- 
rius  :  Cinflns  Gabinus  non  aliud  fuit  quatn  cum  toga  lacinia 
lavo  bracbio  fubducla  in  tergum  ita  rejiciebatur,  ut  contracla 
retraberetur  ad  pectus,  atque  ita  in  nodum  nefleretur  ;  qui  no- 
dus Jive  cinElus  togam  contrahebat,  brevioremque  cjf  firifliorem 
reddidit  (b).  "  The  Cinflus  Gabinus  was  nothing  elfe,  but 
"  when  the  Lappet  of  the  Gown,  which  ufed  to  be  brought 
"  up  to  the  left  Shoulder,  being  drawn  thence,was  caftoffin 
*'  fuch  a  Manner  upon  the  Back,  as  to  come  round  fhort  to 
"  the  Breaft,  and  there  faften  in  a  Knot, which  Knot  or  Cinc- 
"  ture  tucked  up  the  Gown, and  made  it  fhorter  and  tighter." 
This  Cinclus  was  proper  only  to  the  Conluls  or  Generals  upon 
fome  extraordinary  Occafions,  as  declaring  War,  burning 
the  Spoils  of  the  Enemy,  devoting  themfelves  to  Death  for 
the  Safety  of  their  Army,  and  the  like  :  It  was  borrowed 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  Gabii,  a  City  of  Campania,  who  at 
the  Time  of  a  public  Sacrifice,  happening  to  be  attacked 
fuddenly  by  their  Enemies,  were  obliged  through  Hafte  to 
gather  up  their  Gowns  in  this  Manner,  and  fo  march  out 
tooppofe  them  (r). 

In  their  common  Drefs,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Gown  ufed 
to  lie  over  the  right  Shoulder,  yet  upon  Occafion  it  was 
an  eafy  Matter  to  draw  back  that  Part  again,  and  make  it 
cover  the  Head;  and  learned  Men  are  of  Opinion,  that  the 
Romans,  while  they  continued  in  the  City,  made  Ufe  of  this 
Sort  of  Covering  only  for  the  Head,  never  appearing  in  any 
Kind  of  Caps  or  Hats,  unlefs  they  .were  on  a  Journey.  Thus 
Plutarch  informs  us  of  the  Deference   paid  to  great  Men  as 

they  pafled  the  Streets  :  Oi  PayxaJoi  rZv  aSpznruv  to"?  a^i'oi?  ti^'c  atla-JiSn- 
T£?,    xav   TvySia-w    lirt   rr,;   xscf>aX>!j   to  iy-iriov    s^imf,    a.7roKa\v7rTovrat-        J  be 

Romans  ivhen  they  meet  any  Per/on  <who  deferves  a  particular 
Refpecl,  if  they  chance  to  have  their  Gown  on  their  Heady 
prefently  uncover.  And  the  fame  Author,  reckoning  up 
the  Marks  of   Honour   which   Sylla  fhewed.  Pompey,    adds, 

xai  Trf  xs^aXJj;  aita-yon®*  to  Iftariov,    and    pulling    ojf   his     GoVJn  from 

his  Head. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  the  Roman  Gowns  were  the  Toga 
Pratexta,  the  Pulla,  the  Sordida,  and  the  Picla,  Purpurea, 
Palmata,  &C.  or  the  Trabea. 

(a)   Ibid.  (b)  De  Re  Vejliar.   lib.  I.  cap.  14,  (r)  Servitu  ad  Vir- 

gil. JEa.  7.  v.  612. 

Every 
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Every  one  knows  that  the  Gown  was  the  diftinguifhing 
Mark  of  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks,  who  wore  the  Pal- 
lium, or  Cloak,  whence  Togatus  and  Palliatus  are  often  ufed 
for  Roman  and  Grecian  ;  as  alfo  that  the  Gown  was  the  pro- 
per Badge  of  Peace,  being  generally  laid  afide  upon  engag- 
ing in  any  martial  Defign ;  yet  it  appears  from  feveral  Paf- 
fages  of  Livy  and  Plutarch,  that  it  was  fometimes  worn,  in 
the  Camp  ;  if  fo,  perhaps  the  Equites  and  Centurions  had  this 
peculiar  Privilege,  and  that  only  when  they  lay  flill  in  the 
Camp  without  any  Thoughts  of  fudden  Action,  as  Manutius 
learnedly  conjectures  (a). 

The  Toga  Pratexta  had  a  Border  of  Purple  round  the 
Edges,  whence  it  took  its  Name,  and  in  Allufion  to  which, 
the  Grecian  Writers  call  it  wegiwfcjwgw,  It  feems  originally  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  Magiftrates  and  fome  of 
the  Priefts,  when  at  firft  introduced  by  Tullus  Hojlilius.  How 
it  came  to  be  beftowed  on  the  young  Men,  is  differently  re- 
lated. Some  fancy  that  Tarquiniv.s  Prifcus,  in  a  Triumph 
for  a  Victory  againft  the  Sabines,  firft  honoured  his  own  Son 
with  the  Prtetexta  and  the  Bulla  aurea,  as  Rewards  of  his 
Valour,  for  killing  one  of  the  Enemies  with  his  own  Hands; 
for  as  the  former  was  the  Robe  of  the  Magiftrates,  fo  the 
Bulla  aurea  was  till  then  ufed  only  by  Generals  in  their  trium- 
phal Proceflion,  being  a  Sort  of  hollow  golden  Ball  hanging 
about  their  Necks,  in  which  was  enclofed  fome  fecret  Amu- 
let or  Prefervative  againft  Envy.  Others,  without  regard- 
ing this  firft  Story,  tells  us,  that  the  fame  Tarquin,  among 
other  wife  Conftitutions,  took  particular  Care  in  afligning 
the  proper  habit  to  the  Boys,  and  accordingly  ordained  that 
the  Sons  of  Noblemen  fhould  make  Ufe  of  the  Pratexta  and 
the  Bulla  aurea,  provided  their  Fathers  had  born  any  curule 
Office,  and  that  the  reft  fhould  wear  the  Pratexta  only;  as 
low  as  the  Sons  of  thofe  who  had  ferved  on  Horfeback  in 
the  Army  the  full  Time  that  the  Law  required.  A  third 
Party  refer  the  Original  of  this  Cuftom  to  Romulus  himfelf, 
as  the  Confequence  of  a  Promife  made  to  the  Sabine  Virgins, 
that  he  would  beftow  a  very  confiderable  Mark  of  Honour 
on  the  firft  Child  that  was  born  to  any  of  them'by  a  Roman 
Father.  Many  believe  that  the  Reafon  of  giving  them 
the  Bulla  and  the  Prxtexta  was,  that  the  former,  being 
fhaped  like  an  Heart,  might,  as  often,  as  they  looked  on 
it,  be  no  inconfiderable  Incitement  to  Courage  j    and  that 

(a)  De  2>utcfitis per  E/-iJl.  lib.  %.  Ep.  I. 
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the  Purple  of  the  Gown  might  remind  them  of  the  Modefty 
which  became  them  at  that  Age  {a). 

But  on  what  Account  foever  this  Inftitution  took  its  Rife, 
it  was  constantly  obferved  by  all  the  Sons  of  the  Ingenui,  or 
Free-born.  The  Libertini  too  in  latter  Times  obtained  the 
Privilege,  only  inftead  of  the  golden  Bulla  they  wore  a  Lea- 
thern one,  as  Juvenal  intimates,  Sat.  5.  164. 

— Etntfcum  puero  fi  contigit  aurum> 

Vel  nodus  tantum  &  ftgnum  de  pauper e  loro. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Boys  changed  this  Gown 
at  the  Age  of  14  Years  for  the  Toga  Virilism  but  Monfieur 
Dacier  makes  this  a  great  Miftake  ;  for  till  they  were  13 
Years  old,  he  fays,  they  wore  a  Sort  of  Vefl:  with  Sleeves, 
which  they  called  Alicata  Cblamyt,  and  then  left  off  that  to 
put  on  the  Preetexta,  which  they  did  not  change  till  they  had 
reached  the  Age  of  Puberty,  or  the  17th  Year  (b). 

It  is  a  very  pertinent  Remark,  that  this  Prcstexta  was  not 
only  a  Token  of  the  Youth  and  Quality  of  the  Wearer,  but 
befides  this  had  the  Repute  of  a  facred  Habit ;  and  therefore, 
when  they  afTigned  it  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Boys,  they  had  this 
efpecial  Confideration,  that  it  might  be  a  Kind  of  Guard  or 
Defence  to  them  againfl  the  Injuries  to  which  that  Age  was 
expofed  (r).  Thus  the  poor  Boy  in  Horace  cries  out  to  the 
Witch  Canidia  that  was  tormenting  him, 

Per  hoc  inane  purpura  decus  pr(cor.  Epod.  5. 

And  Perjius  calls  it  cujlos  purpura  in  his  5th  Satyr.  But 
Quintili  n  moft  cxpreily,  Ego  vobis  allego  etiam  illud  Jacrum 
prcrtextarum,  quo  facerdotes  velantur,  quo  Magijlratus,  quo  in- 
f.rmitatem  pueriticc  facram  facimus  ac  venerabilem  (d).  "  I  al- 
"  ledge  too  the  facred  Habit  of  the  Pralexta,  the  Robe  of 
"  Priefts  and  Magiilrates,  and  that  by  which  we  derive  an 
<c  holy  Reverence  and  Veneration  to  the  helplefs  Condition 
"  of  Childhood."      - 

We  find  farther,  that  the  Citizen's  Daughters  were  allow- 
ed a  Sore  of  Prcetexta,  which  they  wore  till  the  Day  of  Mar- 
riage. Thus  GY.to  againft  Verres,  Eripies pupilla  togam pr<e- 
,  text  am.  And  Propert/us,  Max  uhijam  facibus  cejjtt  preetexta 
maritis.  The  Pratorii  and  Confulares.  too,  (if -not  all  the  Sena- 
tors) at  the  Lvdi  Romani fmade  Ufe  of  the  Prtctexta  (e).  And 
the  Matrons  on  the  Caprotine  Nones  celebrated  the  Feitival 
in  this  Sort  of  Gown  (f). 

(,i)  Macrcb.  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap  6.  Datienn  Horace,  lib.  5.  Ode  5. 

[c)  Dacier,   ibid.         (</)  In  Deciamat.         {c )  Cicero  Philip,  z.  (f)Varrt 

tie  Lir.g.  Lat.  lib.  5. 

The 
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The  Toga  pura  was  the  ordinary  Garmenr  of  private  Per- 
fons  when  they  appeared  abroad,  lb  called  becaufe  it  had  not 
the  lead  Addition  cf  Purple  to  the  White;  we  meet  with 
the  fame  Gown  under  the  Name  of  Virilis  and  Libera :  It 
was  called  Toga  virilis,  or  the  manly  Gown,  becaufe  when 
the  Youths  came  to  Man's  Eftate,  or  to  the  Age  of  17 
Years,  they  changed  the  Pratexta  for  this  Habit,  as  was 
before  obferved ;  on  which  Occafion  the  Friends  of  the 
Youth  carried  him  into  the  Forum  (or  fometimes  into  the 
Capitol)  and  attired  him  in  the  new  Gown  with  Abundance 
of  Ceremony.  This  they  called  dies  tirocinii,  the  Day  on 
which  he  commenced  a  Tiro,  in  Relation  to  the  Army, where 
he  was  now  capacitated  to  ferve. 

It  had  the  Name  ofTgga  libera,  becaufe  at  this  Time  the 
young  Men  entered  on  a  State  of  Freedom,  and  were  deli- 
vered from  the  Power  of  their  Tutors  and  Inftru£tors.  Thus 
the  young  Gentleman  intimates  in  Perfms : 

Cum  primum  pavido  ctijlos  mihi  purpura  cejjit, 

Bullaque fuccinftis  laribus  do7iatapependit ; 

Cum  blandi  comites,  totaque  impune  fuburra 

Permifit  Jparftjfe  ocidos  jam  candidus  umbo.         Sat.  5.30. 

When  firft  my  childifh  Robe  refign'd  its  Charge, 
And  left  me  unconfin'd  to  live  at  large; 
When  now  my  golden  Bulla  (hung  on  high  ") 

To  Houfhold-Gods)  declar'd  me  paft  a  Boy,  C 

And  my  white  Plaights  proclaim'd  my  Liberty  ;  J 

When  with  my  wild  Companions  I  could  rowl 
From  Street  to  Street,  and  fin  without  Controul. 

Dryden. 

But  for  all  this  Liberty,  they  had  one  remarkable  Reftraint, 
being  obliged  for  the  firft  whole  Year  to  keep  their  Arms 
within  their  Gown,  as  an  Argument  of  Modefty.  This  Ci- 
cero  obferves,  Nobis  quidem  olim  annus  erat  units  ad  cohiben- 
dum  brachium  toga  conllituius  {a).  > 

The  Toga  pulla  and  fordida  are  very  commonly  confound- 
ed; yet,  upon  a  ftrift  Enquiry,  it  will  appear  that  the  firft 
Sort  was  proper  to  Perfons  in  Mourning,  being  made  of 
black  Cloth,  whence  the  Perfcns  were  called  atrati.  The 
Toga  fordida  was  black  as  well  as  the  other,  but  from  a  dif- 
ferent Caufe,  having  grown  fo  by  the  long  wearing  and  fully- 
ing  of  it ;  and  this  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  was  worn 

[a)  Cicerapra  C#!io. 

Z3  by 
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by  the  Prifoners  at  their  Trial,  as  well  as  by  the  common 
People.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  Pullati,  whom 
we  meet  with  in  the  Claffics,  were  not  only  thofe  who  wore 
the  Toga  pulla,  or  the  Toga  fGrdida,  but  fuch  too  as  were 
attired  in  the  Petiula  or  Lacerna,  which  were  ufually  black. 
Thus  the  learned  Cafaubon  interprets  pullatorum  turba  in 
Suetonius  {a),  and  Quintilian  calls  the  Rabble  pullatus  circu- 
lus  (b),  and  pullata  turba  (r).  Hence  it  may  reafonably  be 
conjectured,  that  when  the  Roman  State  was  turned  into 
a  Monarchy,  the  Gowns  began  to  be  laid  afide  by  Men  of 
the  lower  Rank,  the  Penula  and  Lacerna  being  introduced 
in  their  Room,  and  commonly  worn  without  them,  or  fome- 
times  over  them.  This  Irregularity  had  gained  a  great 
Head,  even  in  Augujius^s  Time,  who,  to  rectify  it  in  fome 
Meafure,  commanded  the/Ediles  that  they  mould  fuffer  no 
Perfon  in  the  Forum  or  Circus  to  wear  the  Lacerna  over  his 
Gown  as  was  then  a  common  Practice.  The  fame  excellent 
Prince  taking  Notice  at  a  public  Meeting  of  an  innumera- 
ble Company  of  Rabble  in  thefe  indecent  Habits,  cried  out 
with  Indignation,  En 

Romanos  Rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam  [d)f 

The  Toga  pifla,  purpurea,  palmata,  the  confular  Trabea, 
the  Paludamentum,  and  the  Cblamys,  had  very  little  Dif- 
ference (except  that  the  laft  but  one  is  often  given  to  milita- 
ry Officers  in  general,  and  fometimes  pafies  for  the  common 
Soldiers  Coat  (<•),  and  are  indifferently  ufed  one  for  the  other, 
being  the  Robes  of  State  proper  to  the  Kings,  Confuls,  Em- 
perors, and  all  Generals  during  their  Triumph.  This  Sort 
of  Gown  was  called  Pifla,  from  the  rich  Embroidery,  with 
Figures  in  Phrygian  Work;  and  purpurea,  becaufe  the 
Ground-work  was  Purple.  The  Toga  palmata  indeed  very 
feldom  occurs,  but  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  the  fame 
with  the  former,  called  fo  on  the  fame  Account  as  the  Tu- 
nica palmata,  which  will  be  defcribed  hereafter.  That  it  was 
a  Part  of  the  triumphal  Habit,  Martial  intimates, 

I  comes,  cf?  magnos  ilia  fa  merere  triumphos, 

Palmate que  due em  (fed  cito)  redde  toga.     vii.  I. 

Antiquaries  are  very  little  agreed  in  Reference  to  the  Tra- 
bea. Paulus  Manutius  was  certainly  wrong,  when  he  fancied 
it  to  be  the  fame  as  the   Toga  picla,    and  he  is  accordingly 

(a)  Auguft.  cap.  40.     (b)  Lib.  2.  cap.  12.       (<■)  Lib.  6.  cap.  4.       {J)  Suetcn. 
/luguji.  tap.  40.         (<?)  Vid.  Buyf.  de  Re  Feji.  cap.  II. 

corrected 
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corre&ed  by  Gnevius  (a).  The  general  Opinion  follows  the 
Diftin&ion  of  Servius  and  Scaliger  into  three  Sorts,  one  pro- 
per to  the  Kings,  another  to  the  Confuls,  and  a  third  to  the 
Augurs.  But  Lipjius  (b)  and  Rubenius  (c)  acknowledge  only 
one  proper  Sort  of  Trabea  belonging  to  the  Kings;  being  a 
white  Gown  bordered  with  Purple,  and  adorned  with  clavi 
or  trabes  of  Scarlet :  Whereas  the  Vefts  of  the  Confuls,  the 
Augurs,  and  the  Emperors,  were  called  by  the  fame  Name, 
only  becaufethey  were  made  in  the  fame  Form;  for  the  old 
Paludamentum  of  the  Generals  was  all  Scarlet,  only  bordered 
with  Purple;  and  the  Cblamydes  of  the  Emperors  were  all 
Purple,  commonly  beautified  with  a  golden  or  embroidered 
Border. 

Sidoniam  piflo  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo.     Virg.  /En.  4. 

When  the  Emperors  were  themfelves  Confuls,  they  wore 
a  Trabea  adorned  with  Gems,  which  were  allowed  to  none 
elfe.  Claudian,  in  his  Poems  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fixth 
Confulfhip  of  Honor  his,  alludes  exprefly  to  this  Cuftom. 

■ Cinflus  mutata  Gabinos 

Dives  Hydafpais  augefcat  purpura  gemmis. 

And  again, 

Afperat  Indus 

Velamenta  lapis,  pretiofaque fila  fmaragdis 
Ducla  virent 

And  in  the  laft, 

Membraque  gemmato  trabea  viridantia  cindu. 

There  are  feveral  other  Names  under  which  we  fometimes 
find  the  Gown,  which  have  not  yet  been  explained,  nor 
would  be  of  much  Ufe,  if  thoroughly  underftood  :  Such  as 
the  Toga  undulata,  fericulata,  paverata,  Phryxiana,  fcutu- 
lata,  &c.  See  Ferrar.  de  Re  Veil.  lib.  2.  cap.  10. 

The  Tunica,  or  clofe  Coat,  was  the  common  Garment 
worn  within  Doors  by  itfelf,  and  abroad  under  the  Gown: 
The  Proletarii,  the  Capite  cenft,  and  the  reft  of  the  Vulgar, 
could  not  afford  to  wear  the  Toga,  and  fo  went  in  their  Tu- 
nics-, whence  Horace  calis  the  Rabble  tunicatus  popellusy  and 
the  Author  of  the  Dialogue  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  populus  tu- 
nicatus.    Theantient  Romans,  as  Gellius  informs  us  (d),  at 

(a)  Trafat.  ad  i  Vol.  Thef.  Rom.     {b)  Ad  Tacit.  Ann.  3.     (c)  De  R(  Veftiar 
("?  practput  de  Laticlav.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.         (d)  Lib.  7.  cap.  u. 

Z  4  firft 
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firfl:  were  cloathed  only  in  the  Gown,  In  a  little  Time  they 
found  the  Convenience  of  a  fhort  frrait  Tunic,  that  did  not 
cover  the  Arms  ;  like  the  Grecian  ££*/*&;.  Afterwards  they 
had  Sleeves  coming  down  to  the  Elbow,  but  no  farther. 
Hence  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Cafar  was  remarkable  in  his  Ha- 
bit, becaufe  he  wore  the  Laticlavian  Tunic,  doled  with  Ga- 
therings about  his  Wrift  (»).  Rubenius  thinks  he  might  ufe 
this  Piece  of  Singularity  to  (hew  himfelf  defcended  from  the 
Trojans >  to  whom  Romulus  objects,  in  Virgil,  as  an  Argu- 
ment of  their  Effeminacy, 

Et  tunica"  manicas,  &  habcnt  redimicula  mitra  (b). 

And  lulus,  or  Afcanius,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  drelTed  after  the 
fame  Manner  in  the  old  Gems  (c). 

Yet  in  the  Declenfion  of  the  Empire,  the  Tunics  did  not 
only  reach  down  to  the  Ankles,  whence  they  were  called  Ta- 
lares,  but  had  Sleeves  alfo  coming  down  to  the  Hands,  which 
gave  them  the  Name  of  Cbirodota.  And  now  it  was  count- 
ed as  fcandalous  to  appear  without'Sleeves,  as  it  had  been  hi- 
therto to  be  feen  in  them.  And  therefore,  in  the  Writers 
of  that  Age,  we  commonly  find  the  accufed  Perfons  at  a 
Trial  habited  in  the  Tunic  without  Sleeves,  as  a  Mark  of 
Infamy  and  Difgrace  (d). 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  the  Tunic  were  the  Valmata,  the  An- 
gujliclavia,  and  the  Laticlavia. 

The  Tunica  Palmatavizs  worn  by  Generals  in  a  Triumph, 
and  perhaps  always  under  the  Toga  pifla.  It  had  its  Name 
either  from  the  great  Breadth  of  the  Clavi,  equal  to  the  Palm 
of  the  Hand  ;  or  elfe  from  the  Figures  of  Palms,  embroider- 
ed on  it  (e). 

The  Critics  in  general  are  ftrangely  divided  about  the 
Clavi.  Some  fancy  them  to  have  been  a  Kind  of  Flowers  in- 
terwoven in  the  Cloth  :  Others  will  have  them  to  be  the 
Buttons  or  Clafps  by  which  the  Tunic  was  held  together. 
A  third  Sort  contend,  that  the  Latus  Clavus  was  nothing  elfe 
but  a  Tunic  bordered  with  Purple.  Scaliger  thinks  the  Clavi 
did  not  belong  properly  to  the  Veil,  bnt  hung  down  from 
the  Neck,  like  Chains  and  Ornaments  of  that  Nature.  But 
the  moll:  general  opinion  makes  them  to  have  been  Studs  or 
Purls,  fomething  like  Heads  of  Nails,  of  Purple  or  Gold, 
worked  into  the  Tunic. 

All  the  former  Conjectures  are  learnedly  refuted  by  the  ac- 
curate Rubenius,    who  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Clavi 

(a)  Suet.  Jul  cap.  45.  (b)  j£neid.  xi.  616.  (c)  Rubcni-js  de  La- 

iiclav.  lib.  1.  cap.  u.  (d)  Ibidem.  (e)  Ftjlusiti  voce. 

were 
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were  no  more  than  Purple  Lines  or  Streaks  running  along 
the  Middle  of  the  Garments,  which  were  afterwards  im- 
proved to  golden  and  embroidered  Lines  of  the  fame  Na- 
ture. We  muff  not  therefore  fuppofe  them  to  have  receiv- 
ed their  Name  from  the  Heads  of  Nails,  to  which  they  bore 
no  Refemblance ;  but  it  muff,  be  remarked,  that  the  Anti- 
ents  ufed  to  inlay  their  Cups  and  other  precious  Utenfils 
with  Studs  of  Gold,  or  other  ornamental  Materials.  Thefe, 
from  their  Likenefs  to  Nail-heads,  they  called  in  general 
Clavi :  So  that  it  was  very  natural  to  ufe  the  fame  Word  to 
fignify  thefe  Lines  of  Purple,  or  other  Colours  which  were 
of  a  different  Kind  from  all  the  reft  of  the  Garment,  as  thofe 
antient  Clavi  were  of  a  different  Colour  and  Figure  from  the 
Veffels  which  they  adorned. 

Thefe  Streaks  were  either  tranfverfe  or  ftraight  down  the 
Veft;  the  former  were  ufed  only  in  the  Liveries  of  the  Pope$t 
and  other  public  Servants,  by  the  Muficians,and  fome  Com- 
panies of  Artificers,  and  new  and  then  by  the  Women,  be- 
ing termed  Paragauda.  The  proper  Clavi  came  ftraight 
down  the  Vert,  one  of  them  making  the  Tunic,  which  they 
called  the  Angujliclave,  and  two  the  Laticlave. 

However  this  Opinion  has  been  applauded  by  the  Learn- 
ed, Monfieur  Dacier's  Judgment  of  the  Matter  cannot  fail 
to  meet  with  a  kind  Reception. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  Clavi  were  no  more  than  Purple  Ga- 
loons,  with  which  they  bordered  the  Fore-part  of  the  Tu- 
nic, on  both  Sides,  in  the  Place  where  it  came  together. 
The  broad  Galoons  made  the  Laticlave  ;  and  the  narrow 
the  Angujliclave.  Therefore  they  are  ftrangely  miftaken, 
who  make  the  only  Difference  between  the  two  Vefts 
to  confift  in  this,  that  the  one  had  but  a  Tingle  Clavus,  the 
other  two,  and  that  the  Senatorian  Clavus,  being  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Veft,  could  pofiibly  be  but  one:  For  it  is 
■very  plain  they  had  each  of  them  two  Galoons,  binding  the 
two  Sides  of  the  Coat  where  it  opened  before  ;  (o  that  join- 
ing together  with  the  Sides,  they  appeared  juft  in  the  Mid- 
dle; whence  the  Greeks  called  fuch  a  Veft  ^s-oiro^u^v.  That 
the  Galoons  were  fewed  on  both  Sides  of  the  Coat,  is  evi- 
dent beyond  Difpute  from  the  following  Paffage  of  Varro : 
Nam  ft  quis  tunicam  ita  confuit,  ut  altera  plagula  fit  angujlis 
clavis,  altera  latis,  utraque  pars  in  fuo  genere  caret  ana/ogia. 
ft  For  if  any  one  fhould  few  a  Coat  in  this  Manner,  that 
<f  one  Side  fhould  have  a  broad  Galoon,  and  the  other  a 
"  narrow  one,  neither  Part  has  any  Thing  properly  anfwer- 
"  ing  to  it."  As  to  the  Name  of  the  Clavi,  he  thinks  there 
needs  no  farther  Rcafon  to  be  given,  than  that  the  Antients 

called 
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called  any  Thing,  which  was  made  with  Defign  to  be  put 
upon  another  Clavus  (a). 

It  has  been  a  received  Opinion,  that  the  Angujliclave  di- 
ftinguifhed  the  Knights  from  the  common  People  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Lattclave  did  the  Senators  from  thofe  of  the 
Equeftrian  Rank;  but  Rubenius  avers,  that  there  was  no 
Manner  of  Difference  between  the  .Tunics  of  the  Knights,  and 
thofe  of  the  Commons.  This  Conjecture  feems  to  be  favoured 
by  Appian,  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Hiftory,  where  tells  us, 

Toi?  Bt^ime^ivruuiv&:  "  The  Slave  in  Habit  goes  like  his  Ma- 
"  fter;  and,  excepting  only  the  Senator's  Robe,  all  other 
lt  Garments  are  common  to  the  Servants."  And  Pliny, 
when  he  fays  that  the  Rings  diftinguifhed  the  Equeftrian 
Order  from  the  common  People,  as  their  Tunic  did  the  Se- 
nate from  thofe  that  wore  the  Rings,  would  not  probably 
have  omitted  the  other  Di  ft  i  nation,  had  it  been  real.  Be- 
sides both  thefe  Authorities,  Latnpridius,  in  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander Severn j,  confirms  the  prefent  Affertion.  He  acquaints 
us  that  the  aforefaid  Emperor  had  fome  Thoughts  of  affign- 
ing  a  proper  Habit  to  Servants  different  from  that  of  their 
Matters :  But  his  great  Lawyers,  Ulpian  and  Paulus,  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  the  Project,  as  what  would  infallibly  give 
Occafion  to  much  Quarelling  and  Diffenfion  ;  fo  that,  upon 
the  Whole,  he  was  contented  only  to  diftinguifh  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  Knights  by  their  Claims. 

But  all  this  Argument  will  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  we 
can  clear  the  Point  about  the  Ufe  of  Purple  among  the  Ro- 
mans, which  the  Civilians  tell  us  was  ftri&ly  forbidden  the 
common  People  under  the  Emperors.  It  may  therefore  be 
obferved,  that  all  the  Prohibitions  of  this  Nature  were  re- 
strained to  fome  particular  Species  of  Purple.  Thus  Julius 
Cafar  forbad  the  Ufe  of  the  Conchylian  Garments,  or  the 
a\v&ih;  (b).  And  Nero  afterwards  prohibited  the  ordinary 
Ufe  of  the  Amethyftine,  or  Tyrian  Purple  (c).  Thefe  Con- 
jectures of  Rubenius  need  no  better  Confirmation  than  that 
they  are  repeated  and  approved  by  the  mod'  judicious  Gra- 
vius  (J). 

According  to  this  Opinion,  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  recon- 
cile the  Conteft  between Manutius  and  Lipfius,  and  the  infe- 
rior Critics  of  both  Parties,  about  the  Colour  of  the  Tunic, 
the  former  afferting  it  to  be  Purple,  and  the  other  White  : 
For  it  is  evident  it  might  be  called  either,  if  we  fuppofe  the 

la)  Dader  on  Horace,  lib.  2.  Sat.  5.        (h)  Sueton,  Jul.  cap.  43.        (c)  Idem 
Ntrene.  cap.  31.         (d)  Sueton.  Jul.  43.  Otho.   10.  Dcmittan.  10. 

Ground- 
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Ground-Work  to  have  been  White,  with   the  Addition  of 
thefe  Purple  Lifts. 

As  to  the  Perfons  who  had  the  Honour  of  wearing  the 
Laticlave,  it  may  be  maintained,  that  the  Sons  of  thofe  <SV- 
nators,  who  were  Patricians,  had  the  Privilege  of  ufing  this 
Veft  in  their  Childhood,  together  with  the  Pratexta.  But 
the  Sons  of  thofe  Senators  who  were  not  Patricians,  did  not 
put  on  the  Laticlave,  till  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Common-wealth,  and  to  bearing  Offices  (a). 
Yet  Augujlus  changed  this  Cuftom,  and  gave  the  Sons  of 
any  Senators  Leave  to  afTume  the  Laticlave  prefently  after 
the  Time  of  their  putting  on  the  Toga  Pirilis,  though  they 
were  not  yet  capable  of  Honours  (b).  And  by  the  particular 
Favour  of  the  Emperors,  the  fame  Privilege  was  allowed  to 
the  more  fplendid  Families  of  the  Knights.  Thus  Ovid 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  and  Brother,  who  are  known  to  have  been 
of  the  Equejlrian  Order  : 

Interea,  tacito,  pajpu,  labentibus  annis, 
Liberior fratri fumpta  mihique  toga; 
Induiturque  humeris  cum  lato  purpura  clavo,  &c.  (r). 

And  Statius  of  Me 'this  Celer,  whom  in  another  Place  he 
terms  Splendidijpmus  (d),  (the  proper  Stile  of  the  Knights.) 

Puer  bicfudattit  in  armis 

Notus  adbuc  tantum   majoris  munere  clavi  (e). 

Befides  the  Gown  and  Tunic,  we  hardly  meet  with  any 
Garments  of  the  Roman  Original,  or  that  deferve  the  Labour 
of  an  Enquiry  into  their  Difference.  Yet,  among  thefe,  the 
Lacerna  and  the  Penula  occur  more  frequently  than  any  other. 
In  the  old  Comment  upon  Perfius,  Sat.  1.  Ver.  68.  They 
are  both  called  Pallia  ;  which  Identity  of  Names  might  pro- 
bably arife  from  the  near  Refemblance  they  bore  one  to  the 
other,  and  both  to  the  Grecian  Pallium.  The  Lacerna  was 
firft  ufed  in  the  camp,  but  afterwards  admitted  into  the  Ci- 
ty, and  worn  upon  their  Gowns  to  defend  them  from  the 
Weather.  The  Penula  was  fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame 
Defign,  but,  being  fhorter  and  fitter  for  Expedition,  it  was 
chiefly  worn  upon  a  Journey  (f). 

Rubenius  will  have  the  Lacerna  and  the  Penula  to  be  both 
clofe-bodied  Kind  of  Frocks,  girt  about  in  the  Middle,  the 

(a)  See  Pliny,  Lib.  8.  Epijl.  23.  (h)  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  37.  (c)  Trijlium 
1.  iii.  Eleg.   10.  (d)  Frtefat.  ad  I.  3.  Sy /varum.  (e)    Sy/v.    I.  3.    farm.  2. 

(/)  See  Lipf.  Eleil,  1,  i.e.  13.  &  Dr.  Holy  day  on  "Juvenal,  Sat.  1. 

only 
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only  Difference  between  them  being,  that  the  Penulee  were 
always  brown,  the  Lacerna  of  no  certain  Colour;  and  that 
the  Cucullus,  the  Cowl  or  Hood,  was  fewed  on  the'former, 
but  worn  as  a  diflin6l  Thing  from  the  other  (a).  But  Ferrari- 
vsy  who  has  fpent  a  whole  Book  in  animadverting  on  that 
Author,  wonders  that  any  Body  fhould  be  fo  ignorant,  as 
rot  to  know  thefe  two  Garments  to  have  been  of  a  quite  di- 
itinct  Species  (£).. 

It  will  be  expected  that  the  Habits  of  the  Reman  Priefh 
fhould  be  particularly  defcribed;  but  we  have  no  certain  In- 
telligence, only  what  concerns  the  Chief  of  them,  the  Augurs, 
the  Flamens,  and  the  Pontifices.  The  Augurs  wore  the  Tra- 
bea  fir  ft  dyed  with  Scarlet,  and  afterwards  with  Purple.  Ru- 
benius  takes  the  Robe  which  Herod  in  Derifion  put  on  our 
Saviour  to  have  been  of  this  Nature,  becaufe  St.  Matthew 
calls  it  Scarlet,  and  St.  Luke  Purple.  Cicero  ufeth  Dibaphus  (a 
Garment  twice  dyed)  for  the  Augural  Robe  (r). 

The  proper  Robe  of  the  Flamens  was  the  Lana,  a  Sort  of 
Purple  Cblamys,  or  almoff.  a  double  Gown,  faftened  about 
the  Neck  with  a  Buckle  or  Clafp. '  It  was  interwoven  curi- 
oufly  with  Gold,  fo  as  to  appear  very  fplendid  and  magnifi- 
cent.    Thus  Virgil  defcribes  his  Hero,  in  his  Habit, 

Tyrioque  ardebat  murice  l*na 

Demijfa  ex  humeri's:  dives  qua,  rnunera  Dido 

Fecerat,  cjf  tenui  telas  difcrtverat  auro.      JEn.  iv.  262. 

The  Pontiffs  had  the  Honour  of  ufing  the  Pra?texta;  and 
fo  had  the  Epuiones,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  Lib.  43. 

ThePriefts  weie  remarkable  for  their  Modefty  of  Appa- 
rel, and  therefore  they  made  ufe  only  of  the  common  Pur- 
ple, never  affecling  the  more  chargeable  and  fplendid. 
Thus  Cicero,  Vejlitus  afper  nojlra  hac  purpura  plebeia  ac  pene 
fufca  (d).  He  calls  it  our  Purple,  becaufe  he  himfelf  was  a 
Member  of  the  College  of  Augurs. 

There  are  two  farther  Remarks  which  may  be  made  in 
Reference  to  the  Habits  in  general.  Firft,  that,  in  the  Time 
of  any  public  Calamity,  it  was  an  ufual  Cuitom  to  change 
their  Apparel,  as  an  Argument  of  Humility  and  Contrition; 
of  v.  hich  we  meet  with  many  Inftances  in  Hiftory.  On  fuch 
Occafions  the  Senators  laid  by  the  Laticlave,  and  appeared 
only  in  the  Habit  of  Knights  :  The  Magifirates  threw  afide 
the  Pratexia,    and   came  abroad  in  the   Senatorian  Garb  : 

la)  De  Laiiclai:    lib.    7.    cap.  6.  (b)  AnahZl  di  Re  Feji.  cap.   lilt. 

(.;  £  :ib.  i.Epift.  i5.  (J)  Pro  Sex 1 10. 

The 
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The  Knights  left  off  their  Rings,  and  the  Commons  chang- 
ed their  Gowns  for  the  Sagum  or  Military  Coat  (a). 

The  other  Remark  is  the  Obfervation  of  the  great  Cafau- 
bon,  that  the  Habit  of  the  Antients,  and  particularly  of  the 
Romans,  in  no  Refpect  differed  more  from  the  Modern  Drefs, 
than  in  that  they  had  nothing  anfwering  to  our  Breeches  and 
Stockings,  which  if  we  were  to  exprefs  in  Latin,  we  mould 
call  femoralia  and  tibialia.  Yet,  inflead  of  thefe,  under  their 
lower  Tunics  or  Waiftcoats,  they  fometimes  bound  their 
Thighs  and  Legs  round  with  Silken  Scarfs  or  fajcia ;  though 
thefe  had  now  and  then  the  Name  oi  jaminaha,  or  femoralia 
and  tibialia,  from  the  Parts  to  which  they  were  applied  (/•). 

As  to  the  Habit  of  the  other  Sex,  in  the  antient  Times  of 
the  Common-wealth,  the  Gown  was  ufed  alike  by  Men  and 
Women  (r).  Afterwards  the  Women  took  up  the  Stola  and 
the  Palla  for  their  feparate  Drefs.  The  Stola  was  their  ordi- 
nary Veft,  worn  within  Doors,  coming  down  to  their  An- 
kles :  When  they  went  abroad  they  flung  over  it  the  Palla  or 
Pallium,  a  long  open  Manteau  (d),  which  covered  the  Slola 
and  their  whole  Body.     Thus  Horace, 

Ad  talos  flola  demijfa  if  circumdata  palla  (e). 

And  Virgil,  defcribing  the  Habit  of  Camilla, 

Pro  crinali  auro,pro  longa  tegmine  palla, 
Tigridis  exuviae  per  dorjum  a  vertice  pendent  (f). 

Rubeniushzs  found  this  Difference  in  the  Stola,  that  thofe 
of  the  ordinary  Women  were  white,  trimmed  with  golden 
Purls  (g) : 

They  dreiTed  their  Heads  with  what  they  called  Vitta  and 
Fafcia,  Ribbons  and  thin  Sadies;  and  the  lad.  Sort  they  twift- 
ed  round  their  whole  Body,  next  to  the  Skin,  to  make  them 
ilender;   to  which  Terence  alludes  in   his  Eunuch  (b). 

Hand  fimilis  virgo  ejl  virginum  noflrarum  ;  quas  matresjludcnt 
DemiJJis  burner  is  ejfe,  vinclo  peclore,  ut  gracilet  Jtent'. 

The  former,  Ovid  makes  to  be  the  diilinguifning  Badge 
of  honefl:  Matrons  and  chaiie  Virgins. 

EJle  procul  vitta  tenues,   injignc  pudoris  (/). 

(a)   See  Ferrar.  Je  Re  Veftiar  lib.  I.  cap.  27.  (!r)  Suetcn.  Auguft.  cap.  8z. 

Cafcubon  ail locum.        (<}  I'ni.  Ferrar.  de  Rs  /V/?.  lib.  i.  cap    17  (d)  Darter 

on  Huace,  lib.  1.  Sat.  1  ver.  99.  (e)  h':rate,  ibid.  (J)  JEn.  11.  ver.  576. 
(g)  De  LaliiUv.  Jib.  1.  cap.  16.  (t)  Ait.  z.  Seen.  3.  (/)  De  Art.  AmanJ. 
lit?.    1. 

And 
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And  defcribing  the  chafte  Daphne,  he  fays, 
Vitta  coercebat  pofitos  ftne  lege  capillos  (a). 

It  is  very  obfervable,  that  the  common  Courtezans  were 
not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Stola,  but  obliged  to  wear  a 
Sort  of  Gown,  as  a  Mark  of  Infamy,  by  Reafon  of  its  Re- 
femblance  to  the  Habit  of  the  oppofite  Sex.  Hence  in  that 
Place  of  Horace, 

' ^Jiid  inter 

EJl,  in  matrona,  ancilla,  peccefve  togata?    L.  I.  S.  2.  V.  53. 

The  moft  judicious .Dar/Vr  underftands  by  Togata  the  Cour- 
tezan) in  Oppofition  both  to  the  Matron  and  the  Serving- 
Maid. 

Some  have  thought:  that  the  Women  wore  the  Lacerna 
too:  But  the  Rife  of  this  Opinion  is  owing  to  their  Miftake 
of  that  Verfe  in  "Juvenal, 

Ipfe  lacernata  cum fe  jaftaret  arnica. 

Where  it  mud  be  obferved  that  the  Poet  does  not  fpeak 
of  the  kept  Miftreffes,  but  of  the  Eunuch  Sporus,  upon 
whom  Nero  made  an  Experiment  in  order  to  change  his  Sex. 
So  that  JuvenaPs  Lacernata  arnica  is  no  more  than  if  we 
fhould  fay  a  Mijlrefs  in  Breeches. 

The  Attire  of  the  Head  and  Feet  will  take  in  all  that  re- 
mains of  this  Subject.  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  has  been  a 
former  Remark  that  the  Romans  ordinarily  ufed  none,  except 
the  Lappet  of  their  Gown  ;  and  this  was  not  a  conftant  Co- 
ver, but  only  occafional,  to  avoid  the  Rain,  Sun,  or  other 
accidental  Inconveniencies.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fee  none  of 
the  old  Statues  with  any  thing  on  their  Heads,  except  now 
and  then  a  Wreath,  or  fomething  of  that  Nature.  Eujlatbius, 
on  the  firft  of  the  Odyjfes,  tells  us  that  the  Latins  derived  this 
Cuftom  of  going  bare-headed  from  the  Greeks,  it  being  no- 
torious, that  in  the  Age  of  the  Heroes,  no  Kind  of  Hats  or 
Caps  were  at  all  in  Ufe:  Nor  is  there  any  fuch  Thing  to  be 
met  with  in  Homer.  Yet  at  fome  particular  Times  we  find 
the  Romans  ufing  fome  Sort  of  Covering  for  the  Head  :  as  at 
the  Sacrifices,  at  the  public  Games,  at  the  Feaft  of  Saturn, 
upon  a  Journey,  or  a  warlike  Expedition.  Some  Perfons 
too  were  allowed  to  have  their  Heads  always  covered,  as  Men 
who  had  been  lately  made  free,  and  were  thereupon  fhaved 
clofe  on  their  Head,  might  wear  the  Pileus,  both  as  a  De- 
fence from  the  Cold,  and  as  a  Badge  of  their  Liberty.  And 
the  fame  Privilege  was  granted  to  Peifons  under  any  Indif- 
pofition  (b). 

fa)  Mctamorph.  lib.  I.  Fab.  9,  {b)  Lif/us  de  Amphitbeat.  cap.  19. 

As 
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As  for  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Coverings  defignedforthefeUfes, 
many  of  them  have  been  long  confounded  beyond  any  Poflibi- 
lity  of  a  Dift.inc-t.ion  ;  and  the  learned  Satmajius  (a)  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Mitra,  and  the  Pileus,  the  Cucullus,  the  Ga- 
lerus, and  the  Palliolum,  were  all  Coverings  of  the  Head,  very 
little  differing  from  one  another,  and  promifcuoufly  ufed  by- 
Authors  ;  however,  there  are  fome  of  them  which  deferve 
a  more  particular  Enquiry. 

The  Galerus,  Voffius  \b)  derives  from  Galea,  the  Roman 
Helmet,  to  which  we  muff  fuppofe  it  to  have  born  fome  Re- 
femblance.  Servius,  when  he  reckons  up  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
the  Priefts  Caps,  makes  the  Galerus  one  of  them,  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  Skin  of  the  Bead  offered  in  Sacrifice  :  The  other 
two  being  the  Apex,  a  flitched  Cap  in  the  Form  of  a  Helmet, 
with  the  Addition  of  a  little  Stick  fixed  on  the  Top,  and 
wound  about  with  white  Wool,  properly  belonging  to  the  Fla- 
mines;  and  the  Tutulus,  a  woollen  Turban,  much  like  the 
former,  proper  to  the  High-Prieft.  By  the  Galerush  is  likely 
he  means  the  Albo  Galerus,  made  of  the  Skin  of  a  white  Bead 
offered  in  Sacrifice,  with  the  Addition  of  fome  Twigs  taken 
from  a  wild  Olive-Tree,  and  belonging  only  to  Jupiter's 
Flamen:  Yet  we  find  a  Sort  of  Galerus  in  Ufe  among  the 
ordinary  Men,  and  the  Galericulum  (which  fome  call  Galerus) 
common  to  both  Sexes :  This  was  a  Skin  fo  neatly  drefled 
with  Men  or  Womens  Hair,  that  it  could  not  eafily  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Natural ;  it  was  particularly  ufed  by 
thofe  who  had  thin  Heads  of  Hair,  as  Suetonius  reports  of 
Nero  (c)  ;  as  alfo  by  the  Wrefllers,  to  keep  their  own  Hair 
from  receiving  any  Damage  by  the  offenfive  Oils  with  which 
they  were  rubbed  all  over  before  they  engaged.  This  we 
learn  from  Martial's  Diflich  on  the  Galericulum  :  xiv.  50. 

Ne  lutet  immundum  nitidos  ceroma  capillos, 
Hac  poteris  madidas  condere  pelle  comas. 

The  Pileus  was  the  ordinary  Cap  or  Hat  worn  at  public 
Shows  and  Sacrifices,  and  by  the  freed  Men.  For  a  Jour- 
ney they  had  the  Petafus,  differing  only  from  the  former 
in  that  it  had  broader  Brims,  and  bore  a  nearer  Refemblance 
to  our  Hats,  as  appears  from  the  common  Pi&ures  of 
Mercury ;  and  hence  it  took  its  Name  from  ttbtxy-.v^^  to  open 
or  fpread  out  (dj. 

(a)  In  rcf>if.&  Grxv.  in  Sueton.Chud.  1.  (b)  Cap.  \z.  {c)  Vcjjiu: 
Ltymalog.  in<v.  Petafus.         (J)  Lipfui  Je  Amf>hilheat.  cap.  19. 

The 
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The  Mitra,  the  Tiara,  and  the  Diadem,  though  we  often 
meet  with  them  in  Roman  Authors,  are  none  of  them  be- 
holden to  that  Nation  for  their  Original.  The  Mitre  feems 
to  owe  its  Invention  to  the  Trojans,  being  a  crooked  Cap 
tied  under  the  Chin  with  Ribbons  :  It  belonged  only  to  the 
Women  among  the  Rowans,  and  is  attributed  to  the  foreign 
Courtezans  that  fet  up  their  Trade  in  that  City,  fuch  as  the 

picld  lupabarbara  mitrd 
in  Juvenal-,  yet  among  the  Trojans  we  find  it  in  Ufe  among 
the  Men.     Thus  Romulus  ridicules  them  in  Virgil, 

Et  tunica  manicaslS  habent  redimicula  mitra; 

O  vere  Pbrygia  ;  neque  enim  Phryges  (a)  ! 

And  even  JFneas  himfelf  is  by  Iarbas  defcribed  in  this  Drefs, 

Mceonid  me  tit  urn  mitrd  crinemque  madentem 

Subnexus.     Mv\.  4.216. 

The  Tiara  was  a  Cap  of  State  ufed  by  all  the  Eaftern 
Kings  and  great  Men,  only  with  this  Difference,  that  the 
Princes  wore  it  with  a  fliarp  ftrait  Top,  and  the  Nobles  with, 
the  Point  a  little  bending  downwards  (bj. 

The  Diadem  belonged  to  the  Kings  of  Rome  as  well  as  to 
the  foreign  Princes :  This  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
white  Scarf  or  Fafcia  bound  about  the  Head,  like  that  which 
compofeth  the  Turkip  Turban.  Thofe,  who  are  willing  to 
find  fome  nearer  Refemblance  between  the  Diadem  and  our 
modern  Crowns,  may  be  convinced  of  their  Miftake  from 
that  Pafiage  of  Plutarch,  where  he  tells  us  of  a  Princefs  that 
made  Ufe  of  her  Diadem  to  hang  herfelf  (r). 

Thffe  white  Fafcia  among  the  Romans  were  always  con- 
fidered  as  the  Marks  of  Sovereignty  ;  and  therefore  when 
Pow.pey  the  Great  appeared  commonly  abroad  with  a  white 
Scarf  wound  about  his  Leg,  upon  Pretence  of  a  Bruife  or 
an  Ulcer,  thofe  who  were  jealous  of  his  growing  Power,  did 
not  fail  to  interpret  it  as  an  Omen  of  his  affe&ing  the  fu- 
preme  Command  ;  and  one  Favonius  plainlv  told  him,  it  was 
a  Matter  of  Indifference  on  what  Part  lie  wore  the  Z)/V/« 
dem,  the  Intention  being  the  fame  (d). 

To  defcend  to  the  Feet,  the  'feveral  Sorts  of  the  Roman 
Shoes,  Slippers,  &c.  which  are  mofl:  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  reading,  are  the  Pcrones,  the  Calcei  lunati,  the  Mallei, 
the  Solea  and  Crepida,  and  the  Caliga  ;  befidcs  the  Cotbur- 
tuis  and  Soccus,  which  have  been  already  defcribed. 

{a)J£n.96\6.         (!>)    "detnpfter   ad   Rof,„,  lib.  g.  cap.  35.  (c)  Plut.  in 

Lutu  /.  (Jj  Valer.  Max,  lib.  6.  cap.  i. 

The 
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The  Perones  were  a  Kind  of  high  Shoes,  rudely  formed  of 
raw  Hides,  and  reaching  up  fo  the  Middle  of  the  Leg; 
They  were  not  only  ufed  by  the  Country  People,  as  ibme 
imagine,  but  in  the  City  too  by  Men  of  ordinary  Rank ; 
nay,  Rubenius  avers,  that  in  the  mod  antient  Times  of  the 
Common-wealth,  the  Senators,  as  well  as  others,  went  in  the 
Perones  (a) :  However,  when  they  came  to  be  a  little  po- 
lifhed,  they  left  this  clumfy  Wear  to  the  Ploughmen  and 
Labourers,  and  we  fcarce  find  them  applied  to  any  one  elfe 
by  the  Authors  of  the  flourifhing  Ages.  Thus  Pcrjius  brings 
in  the 

Peronatus  arator  ;  S.  5.  V.  102. 

And  Juvenal, 

G)uem  non  pudet  alto 

Per  glaciem  perone  tegi. S.  14.  V.  186. 

Virgil,  indeed,  makes  fome  of  his  Soldiers  wear  the  Pero  • 
but  then  they  were  only  a  Company  of  Ruftics,  LegiQ  agrc- 
/lis,  as  he  calls  them  ;  befides,  they  wore  it  but  on  one 
Foot: 

Vejligia  nvdafmijlri 

Jnjlitnere  pedis,  crudus  tegit  altera  pero.     /En,  7,  690. 

Th.eCalcei  lunati  wete  proper  to  the  P&tricians,  to  di  ft  in- 
guifh  them  from  the  Vulgar,  fo  called  from  an  Half-morn 
ef  Ivory  worn  upon  them.  Baldwin  will  have  the  Half-moon 
to  have  ferved  inftead  of  a  Fibula  or  Buckle  (b) ;  but  Rubenius 
(c)  refutes  this  Conjecture,  by  fhewing  from  Philojlratus,  that 
it  was  worn  by  Way  of  Ornament,  not  on  the  Forepart  of 
the  Shoe,  like  the  Buckle,  but  about  the  Ancle.  Plutarch,  in 
his  Roman  Queftions,  gives  feveral  Reafons  why  they  ufed 
the  Half-moon  rather  than  any  other  Figure  ;  but  none  ot 
them  have  met  with  Approbation  from  the  Learned.  The 
common  Opinion  makes  this  Cuftom  an  Ailufion  to  t'->e 
Number  of  Senators  at  their  firft  Inftitution,  which,  being 
100,  wasfignified   by  the  numeral  Letter  C. 

Yet  the  Patricians,  before  they  arrived  at  the  Se/iatorian 
Age,  and  even  before  they  put  on  the pratexta,  had  the  Pri- 
vilege of  ufing  the  Half-moon  on  theirShoes.  Thus  Statiusx 
Sylv.  v.  2,  27. 

Sic  te  dare  puer  genitum  ftbi  curia  ftnfit : 
Primaquc  Patricia  chmjit  vejligid  lu'ia. 

(a\  De  Lattclrv.  lib.    ;.   cap.  I.     (b)  De    Caiceo  Aniij.   cap,    9,  (t)  De 

Laticlav    lib.  2.  cap.  4. 

A  a  As 
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The  Senators  who  were  not  Patricians  did  not  indeed  wear 
the  Half  moon  ;  but  that  Ornament  feems  not  to  have  been 
the  only  Difference  between  the  Senatorian  and  the  common 
Shoes;  for  the  former  are  commonly  reprefented  as  black, 
and  coming  up  to  the  Middle  of  the  Leg ;  as  in  Horace, 
Bcok  i.  Sat.  6.  27. 

Nigris  medium  impediit  cms 

Fellibus. 

Ruhenius  will  have  this  underftood  only  of  the  four  Black 
Straps  which  he  fays  fattened  the  Senarors  Shoes  being  tied 
pretty  high  on  the  Leg  (a).  Dacter  tells  us  the  Senators  had 
two  Sorts  of  Shoes,  one  for  Summer,  and  the  other  for 
Winter.  The  Summer  Shoes  he  de.fcribes  with  fuch  leather 
Straps  crofting  one  another  many  Times  about  the  Leg,  and 
nothing  but  a  Sole  at  the  Bottom  :  Thefe  he  calls  Campagi ; 
though  Ruhenius  attributes  this  Name  to  a  Sort  of  Caligte 
worn  by  the  Senators  under  the  late  Emperors  (b).  The 
Winter  Shoes,  he  fays,  were  made  of  an  entire  Black  Skin, 
or  fometimes  of  a  white  one,  reaching  up  to  cover  the 
greateff.  Part  of  the  Leg,  without  any  open  Place,  except 
on  the  Top  (c). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Cakei  Mullet  were  fo  called  from 
the  Colour  of  the  Mullet,  or  whether  they  gave  a  Name  to 
that  I  ifh  from  their  reddifh  Dye.  They  were  at  firfr.  the  pe- 
culiar Wear  of  the  Alb  an  Kings,  afterwards  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome,  and,  upon  the  Eftabhfhment  of  the  free  State,  were 
appropriated  to  thofePerfons  who  had  born  any  Curule  Office  ; 
but  perhaps  they  might  be  worn  only  on  great  Days,  at  the 
Celebration  of  fome  public  Sports,  when  they  were  attired 
in  the  whole  triumphal  Habit,  of  which  too  thefe  Shoes  made 
a  Parr.  "Julius  Ctefar,  as  he  was  very  fingular  in  his  whole 
Kabit,  fo  was  particularly  remarkable  for  wearing  the  Mullei 
on  ordinary  Days ;  which  he  did  to  (hew  his  Defcent  from  the 
Alb  an  Kings  (d).  In  Colour  and  Fafhion  they  refembled  the 
Cothurni,  coming  up  to  the  middle  Leg  ;  though  they  did 
not  cover  tKe  whole  Foot,  but  only  the  Sole,  like  Sandals  (<?). 
Dacier  informs  us,  that  when  the  Emperors  took  up  the 
Ufe  of  thefe  red  Shoes,  the  Curule  Magillrates  changed  the 
Fafhion  for  embroidered  ones  {/). 

The  Roman  Solea  were  a  Sort  of  Sandals,  without  any 
Upper-leather ;  fo  that  they  covered    only  the  Sole   of  the 

[a)  De  Re  Veji  lib.  z.  cap   3.  (bj  Ibir!.  cap.  5.  (c)  Dacier  on  Horace, 

Book  1.  Sat.  6.  (d)  ZXc.Jib.  49.  (e)  Lib.  2.  cap.  a.  (/)  Dacier  on 

Be  ace,  Book  :.  Sat.  6. 

Foot 
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Foot,  being  fattened  above  with  Straps  and  Buckles  Thefe 
were  the  ordinary  Fafhion  of  the  Women,  and  therefore 
counted  fcandalous  in  the  other  Sex  :  Thus  Cicero  expofed 
Verres  {a),  and  Clodius  (b),  for  fifing  this  indecent  Wear  ; 
and  Lhy  acquaints  us,  that  the  great  Scipio  was  cenfured 
on  the  fame  Account  (c)  :  Yet  upon  all  Occafions  of  Mirth 
and  Recreation,  or  lawful  Indulgence,  it  was  cuftomary 
for  the  Men  to  go  thus  loofely  {hod  ;  as  at  Entertainments, 
and  at  the  public  Shows  of  all  Sorts  in  the  Circos  or  Am- 
phitheatres. 

The  Crepida,  which  now  and  then  occur  in  Roman  Au- 
thors, are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Soke?, 
under  the  Greek  Name  *gnmt»e.  But  Baldwin  is  fo  nice  as 
to  aflign  this  Difference,  that  the  Crepida  had  two  Soles, 
whereas  the  Solea  confided  but  of  cne  :  Therefore  he  is  not 
willing  to  be  be  beholden  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Word,  but 
thinks  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Crepitus,  or  Creakin*  that 
they  made,  which  could  not  be  fo  well  conceived  in  thofe 
which  had  but  a  Tingle  Leather  (dj.  That  the  Gracian  «gw(&ff, 
did  really  make  fuch  a  Kind  of  Noife,  (which  we  cannot  eafily 
imagine  of  the  Solea,)  is  plain  from  the  common  Story  of 
Momus ;  who,  being  brought  to  give  his  Cenfure  of  Venus, 
could  find  no  Fault,  only  that  herxpim;,  or  Slipper,  creaked 
a  little  too  much. 

The  Caliga  was  the  proper  Soldier's  Shoe,  made  in  the 
Sandal  Fafhion,  fo  as  not  to  cover  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Foot,  though  it  reached  to  the  Middle  of  the  Leg.  The 
Sole  was  of  Wood,  like  the  Sabots  of  the  French  Peafants, 
and  (luck  full  of  Nails.  Thefe  Nails  were  ufually  fo  very 
long  in  the  Shoes  of  the  Scouts  and  Centinels,  that  Sueto- 
nius (e)  and  Teriullian  (/)  call  thofe  Caliga  Speculatores,  as 
if,  by  mounting  the  Wearer  to  a  higher  Pitch,  they  gave  a 
greater  Advantage  to  the  Sight. 

It  was  from  thefe  Caliga,  that  the  Emperor  Caligula  took 
his  Name,  having  been  born  in  the  Army,  and  afterwards 
bred  up  in  the  Habit  of  a  common  Soldier  (g).  And  hence 
Juvenal  (b)>  and  Suetonius  (i),  ufe  Caligati  for  the  common 
Soldiers,  without  the  Addition  of  a  Subflantive. 

(a)  Verrin.  4.     {b)  De  Harufp.  Refponf.     (c)  Lib.  a9.  (</)  Baldwin  Calc. 

Anttq.  cap.  13.  (e)  Caligul.  cap.  52.       (  /)  Dc  Coron.  Milit.  [g)  Suctsn. 

Cciligul.  cap.  9.  (/>)  Sat.  16.  v.  24.  (/')  Auguft,  zc. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Roman  Marriages. 

TH  E  Marriages  of  the  Romans,  which  have  been  learn- 
edly explained  by  fo  many  eminent  Hands,  as  the  great 
Lawyers  Tiraguel,  Sigonius,  Brijfonius,  and  the  two  Hotfo- 
mans,  will  appear  very  intelligible  from  a  diligent  Enquiry 
into  the  Efpoufals,  the  Perfons  that  might  lawfully  marry 
with  one  another,  the  proper  Seafon  for  Marriage,  the  feve- 
ral  Ways  of  contracting  Matrimony,  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Wedding,  and  the  Caufes  and  Manner  of  Divorces. 

The  Efpoufals,  or  Contract  before  Marriage,  was  per- 
formed by  an  Engagement  of  the  Friends  on  both  Sides, 
and  might  be  done  as  well  between  abfent  Perfons  as  pre- 
sent, as  well  in  Private  as  before  Witneffes  ;  yet  the  com- 
mon  Way  of  betrothing  was  by  Writings  drawn  up  by 
common  Confent,  and  fealed  by  both  Parties.  Thus  Juve-< 
naly  Sat.  vi.  199. 

'Si  tibi  kgitimis,  pa  flam  junflamque  talellis 
Non  es  amaturus. 

And  again,  Sat.  x.  336. 

■ Venlet  cum  Signatoribus  aufpex. 

Befides  this,  the  Man  fent  a  Ring  as  a  Pledge  to  the  Wo- 
man, which  in  Pliny's  Time  ufed  to  be  of  Iron,  without 
any  Stone  in  it  (a).     Thus  the  fame  Satyrift, 

Conventum  tamen  cj?  paflum  if?  fponfulia,  noflra 

Tempeftate  paras,  jamque  a  tonfore  magiftro 

Pi  uteris,  &  digito  pi  gnus  fortajfe  dedifli.      Sat.  vi.  25. 

There  was  no  Age  determined  by  the  Laws  for  Efpoufals, 
but  they  might  be  made  at  any  Time,  provided  that  both 
Parties  were  fenfible  of  the  Obligation,  which  they  were 
not  fuppqfed  to  be  till  their  7th  Year ;  yet  Auguflus,  after? 
wards  ordered  that  no  Efpoufals  mould  be  efUemed  valid,  ex- 
cept f-jch  as  were  cpnfurnmated  within  two  Years  Time  (b)» 

No  Roman  might  marry  with  any  other  than  a  Roman ; 
but  then  this  was  extended  to  any  free  Denizen  of  the  City, 

(a)  Pita.  Na.'.  Hiji.  lib.  33.  cap.  1.     \b)  Stteton.  Aug.  cap.  34. 

though 
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though  born  in  any  other  Parts  ;  for  thus  Dionvfius  (a)  reports 
of  the  Latins,  Livy  (b)  of  the  Campanians,  and  Cicero  U) 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Africa.  Yet  in  Rome  we  meet  with  one 
eminent  Reftraint  about  thefe  Matters,  and  that  is  a  Law  of 
the  Decemviri,  prohibiting  any  Marriage  between  the  Pa- 
trician Families  and  the  Plebeians.  But  within  [even  or  eight 
Years,  the  Commons  had  given  fo  many  dangerous  Tokens 
of  their  Refentment  of  this  Injury,  that  upon  the  Motion  of 
Canuleius,  Tribune  of  the  People,  the  Con/u/s  were  forced 
to  give  Confent  to  the  enacting  of  a  contrary  Decree,  allow- 
ing a  free  Alliance  in  Marriage  between  Perions  of  all  Orders 
and  Degrees  (d). 

The  Romans  were  very  fuperffitious  in  Reference  to  the 
particular  Time  of  Marriage,  fancying  feveral  Davs  and 
Seafons  very  unfortui.ate  to  this  Deftgn:  The  Kalends^ 
Nones,  and  Ides  of  every  Month,  were  lb  icily  avoided;  fo 
was  the  whole  Feaft  of  the  Parentalia  In  February,  as  Ovid 
obferves,  Fajlor.  2.  561. 

Conde  tuas,  Hymenae,  fares,  &  ab  ignibus  atris 
Aufer  ;  habent  alias  mcejla  fepulcbra  faces. 

Go,-  Hymen,  flop  the  long  expecting  Dames, 
And  hide  thy  Torches  frofn  the  difmal  Flames; 
Thy  Prefence  would  be  fatal  while  we  mourn, 
And  at  fad  Tombs  muff  other  Tapers  burn. 

The  whole  Month  of  May  was  looked  on  as  ominous  to 
Contracting  Matrimony,  as  Plutarch  acquaints  us  in  his  Ro~ 
■man  Queftions,  and  Ovid,  Faff.  5.  487. 

Nee  vidua  tadis  eadem,  nee  virginis  apia 

Tempora,  qua  nupfit  nee  diuturna  fuit. 
Hac  quoque  de  cauja,  ft  te  proverbia  tangunt, 

Mettfe  malas  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait. 

No  Tapers  then  fhould  burn,  nor  ever  Bride 
Link'd  at  this  Seafon  long;  her  Blifs  enjoy'd  ; 
Hence  our  wife  Mafters  of  the  Proverbs  fay, 
Tbe  Girls  are  allflark  naught  that  wed  in  M  ay. 

In  fhort,  the  moft  happy  Seafon,  in  all  Refpecls,  for  cele- 
brating the  Nuptial  Soh-mnity,  was  that  which  followed  the 
Ides  of  June.     Thus  Ovid,  fpeakingof  his  Daughter: 

Hanc  ego  cum  vellem  g^nrro  dare,  tempora  tadis 
Apt  a  requircbam,  qua  que  cavenda  jorent. 

(«)  Lib.  6.        (i)  Lib.  38.     (c)  In  nilitf.        (J)  Liv.  Lib.  4. 

A  a  3  lunc 
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Tunc  mihi  pofl  facras  motif  ratur  Junius  Idus 

Utiliskj  nuptisy  utilis  effe  i)iris.     Faff.,  vi.  221. 

Refolv'd  to  match  the  Girl,  I  try'd  to  find 

What  Days  unprofp'rous  were,  what  Moons  were  kind : 

After  June's  facred  Ides  my  Fancy  flay'd, 

Good  to  the  Man,  and  happy  to  the  Maid. 

The  three  Ways  of  contracting  Matrimony  were,  farre, 
coetr.ptione,  and  ufu,  which  fall  properly  under  the  Confide- 
ration  of  the  Civil  Law  ;  the  main  Difference  of  them, 
was  this  :  Confarreatio  was,  when  the  matrimonial  Rites 
were  performed  with  folemn  Sacrifices,  and  Offerings  of  burnt 
Cakes,  by  the  Pont  if  ex  Maximur,  and  the  F lumen  Dialis. 
Pliny  fays  this  was  the  moll:  folemn  Tie  of  all  (a) ;  yet  we 
are  affured,  that  after  fome  Time,  it  was  almoff.  univerfally 
laid  afide,  as  thought  to  include  too  many  troublefome  Cere- 
monies (b).  A  Divorce,  after  this  Way  of  Marriage,  Feftus 
calls  Diffarreatio.  Coemptio  was,  when  the  Perfons  foiemnly 
bound  themfelves  to  one  another  by  the  Ceremony  of  giving 
and  taking  a  Piece  of  Money.  The  Marriage  was  faid  to  be 
made  by  Ufe,  when,  with  the  Confent  of  her  Friends,  the 
Woman  had  lived  with  the  Man  a  whole  Year  compleat, 
without  being  abfent  three  Nights  ;  at  which  Time  fhe  was 
reckoned  in  all  Refpects  a  lawful  Wife,  though  not  fo  clofely 
as  in  the  former  Cafes. 

The  Nuptial  Ceremonies  were  always  begun  with  taking 
of  Omens  by  the  Aufpices.  Hence  Tufty,  Nubit  genera  focrus 
nullis  aufpicibus,  nullis  aucloritv.s,  funejlis  ominibus  avium  (r). 

In  dreffing  the  Bride,  they  never  omitted  to  divide  her 
Locks  with  the  Head  of  a  Spear  ;  either  as  a  Token  that 
their  Marriages  firft  began  bv  War  and  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabine  Virgvns  (d)  ;  or  as  an  Omen  of  bearing  a  valiant  and 
warlike  Off-fpring ;  or  to  remind  the  Bride,  that,  being 
married  to  one  of  a  martial  Race,  (he  mould  ufe  herfelf 
to  no  other  than  a  plain  unaffected  Drefs ;  or  becaufe  the 
greateff.  Part  of  the  Nuptial  Care  is  referred  to  "Juno,  to 
whom  the  Spear  is  facred,  whence  fhe  took  the  Name  of 
Dea  Ghtiris  ;  Ghiris  among  the  Antients  fignifying  this  Wea- 
pon, (<?).  Ovid  alludes  to  this  Cuftom  in  the  fecond  of  his 
Fafli  :  559. 

free  tibi  quae  cupida  mat ura  videbere  matri, 
Comat  virgineas  hajla  recurva  comas. 

(a)  Lib.  18.  cap.  2.  (b J  Tacit.  Annal  4.         (cj   Orat.pti   Cluent. 

(d)   Plutarch  in  R( mul.     («)  Idem  £>u<r/i.  Rm.  87. 

Thou 
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Thou  whom  thy  Mother  frets  to  fee  a  Maid, 
Let  no  bent  Spear  thy  Virgin  Locks  divide. 
In  the  next  Place   they  crowned  her  with  a  Chaplet  of 
Flowers,  and  put  on  her  Veil  or  Flammeum,  proper  to    this 
Occafion.     Thus  Catullus:  lix.  6. 

Cinge  tempora  fioribus 
Suaveolentis  amaraci : 
Flammeum  cape. 
And  Juvenal,  dtfcTiblngMeJfalina,  when  about    to  marry 
Silius : 

— — Dudum  Jedet  ilia  par  a  to 

Flammeolo.  Sat.  10. 
Inftead  of  her  ordinary  Cloaths,  fhe  wore  the  Tunica  refla* 
or  common  Tunic,  called  refla  from  being  woven  upwards, 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  which  the  young  Men  put  on 
with  their  Manly  Gown  (a)  ;  this  was  tied  with  a  Girdle, 
which  the  Bridegroom  was  to  unloofe. 

Being  thus  drefled,  in  the  Evening  (he  was  led  towards 
the  Bridegroom's  Houfe  by  three  Boys  habited  in  the  Pra- 
texta,  whofe  Fathers  and  Mothers  were  alive.  Five  Torches 
were  carried  to  light  her;  for  which  particular  Number, 
Plutarch  has  atfigned  feveral  Reafons  (b).  A  Diftaff  and  a 
Spindle  were  likewife  born  along  with  her,  in  Memory  of 
Caia  C<ecilia,  or  Tanaquil,  Wife  to  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  a  fa- 
mous Spinfter  (<r) :  And  on  the  fame  Account  the  Bride  called 
herfelf  Caia,  during  the  Nuptial  Solemnity,  as  a  fortunate 
Name. 

Being  come  to  the  Door,  which  was  garnifhed  with  Flow- 
ers and  Leaves,  according  to  that  of  Catullus:  Ixii.  293. 

Vejlibulum  ut  tnolli  vela  turn  fronde  vireret. 
fhe  bound  about  the  Pods  with  woollen  Lifts,  and  warned 
them  with  melted  Tallow,  to  keep  out  Infection  and  Sor- 
cery.    This  Cuftom  Virgil  alludes  to  Mn.  iv.  457. 
Pratcreafuit  in  teclis  dc  marmrre  templum 
Conjugis  antiquix  miro  quod  honore  colebat, 
Vellerihus  niveis  13  f eft  a  fronde  revinSlum. 
Being  to  go  into   the  Houfe,  ibe   was  not   to  touch  the 
Threfbold,  but    was    lifted  over   it.     Either   becaufe    the 
Thrcfhold  was  facred  to  Vefa,  a  moil  chafle  Goddefs,  and 
fo ought  notro  bedefikd  by  one  in  thefe  Circumftances :  Or 
elfe,  that  it  might  feem  a  Piece  of  Modefty  to  be  compelled 
into  a  Place  where  fhe  ftiould  ceafe  to  be  a  Virgin  {d). 

(a)  /»%,  lib.  8.  cap.  48.         (b)  *'»'■  %M<(ft-  "-         M  Fl'"J > lib-  8-  caP-  *8' 
{d)  fhtarsb.Rtm.  £>ueft.  1.  Serviut  ad  Virgil  Eehg.  8. 

A  a  4  Upon 
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Upon  her  Entrance,  fhe  had  the  Keys  of  the  Houfe  deli- 
vered to  her,  and  wasprefented  by  the  Bridegroom  with  two 
Veffels,  one  of  Fire,  the  other  of  Water  ;  either  as  an  Em- 
blem of  Purity  and  Chaftity,  or  as  a  Communication  of 
Goods,  or  as  an  Earneft  of  flicking  by  one  another  in  the 
greateft  Extremities  (a). 

And  now  fhe  and  her  Companions  were  entertained  by  the 
Bridegroom  with  a  fplendid  Feafl:  ;  on  which  Occafion,  the 
Sumptuary  Laws  allowed  a  little  more  Liberty  than  ufual 
in  the  Expences.-  This  Kind  of  Treat  was  feldom  without 
JVlufic,  generally  of  Flutes;  the  Company  all  the  while 
{\n«\r\g  Tbalaffius,  or  Thalajpo,  as  the  Greeks  did  Hymeneus. 
Several  Reafons  are  given  by  Plutarch  (b),  for  the  Ufe  of 
this  Word  :  The  common  Opinion  makes  it  an  Admonifh- 
ment  to  goodHoufewifery;  the  Greek  Word,  raXas-ia,  fignifying 
Spinning;  and  among  the  Conditions  which  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  Sabines  and  Romans,  after  the  Rape  of  the 
Virgins,  this  was  one,  that  the  Women  mould  be  obliged 
to  no  ferviie  Office  for  their  Hufbands,  any  farther  than  what 
concerned   Spinning. 

At  the  fame  Time  the  Bridegroom  threw  Nuts  about  the 
Room  for  the  Boys:  Thus  Virgil,  Eclog.  8. 

Sparge,  mar  ire,  nuces — ■ 

Out  of  the  many  Reafons  given  for  this  Cuflom,  the  mofl 
commonly  received  makes  it  a  Token  of  their  leaving  childifli 
Amufements,  and  entring  on  a  more  ferious  State  of  Life; 
whence  Nucibus  reliflis  has  pafied  into  a  Proverb.  This 
Conjecture-is  favoured  by  Catullus  ;  lix.  131. 

Da  nuces  bueris,  iners 

Concubine:  Satis  diu 

Luftfti  nucibus.      Lubet 

Jamfervire  Thalajfio. 

Concubine,   nuces  da. 
In  the  mean  Time  the  genial  Bed  was  prepared,  and   a  Set 
of  Matrons,  that  had  been  never  married   but  to  one  Man, 
placed  the  Bride  on  it  with  great  Ceremony.    Thus  Catullus, 
lix.  186. 

Pvs  bond? J renibus  viris 

Cognitee  bene  fcemina, 

Co ii oca t"  pa eliu lla m ■ 

jfam  licet  venias,  marite,  Sec. 

(a)  Plutarch.  Rem.  Qaefl.  I.     Servius  ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  8.  (&)  Plutarch. 

Ram.  kgeft*  *•        Kh)  ldem  in  *«**'•  ®  Rim-  Qlpft-  3L 

Nothing 
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Nothing  now  remained  but  for  the  Bridegroom  to  loofe 
her  Girdle,  a  Cuftom  that  wants  no  Explanation  ;  only  it 
may  be  obferved  to  have  been  of  great  Antiquity  :  Thus 
Mofchus  in  his  Story  of  Jupiter  and  Europa:   160. 

Avg-t  Jl  oi  waXiv  fj.irynv. 

Homer  Odyfs.  2. 

Au5"£v  TrapSevixw  ^dirnv. 

And  Mufeus  in  Hero  and  Leander :  272. 

i2?  >1  /t*EV  Tat/T*  £?7r£V.     0  V  avTlXA  'his-UTO  fA.iT$W> 

Kai  S^iT/wiv  in'tZticay  a^g-owa  Kt/9fj£i»jf. 

There  generally  attended  a  Company  of  Boys,  and  others 
Tinging  obfcene  Verfes,  which  were  tolerated  on  this  Occa- 
sion. They  confifted  of  a  Kind  of  Fefcennine  Rhimes. 
Hence  Catullus: 

Nee  dlu  face  at  procax 

Fefcennina  locutio. 


And  Claudian: 


PermiJJifque  jocis  turba  licentior 
Exultet  tetricis  libera  legibus. 


The  Day  after,  the  new  married  Man  gave  a  Supper, 
and  invited  all  his  old  Companions  to  a  drinking  Match ; 
which  they  termed  repot ia. 

The  whole  Subject  of  Divorces  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Lawyers,  and  the  Diftinction  between  repudium  and  divor- 
tlum  is  owing  to  their  Nicety  :  The  firft  they  make  the  break- 
ing off  the  Contract,  or  Efpoufal  ;  and  the  lafl  Separation 
after  actual  Matrimony.  Plutarch  mentions  a  very  fevere 
haw  of  Romulus,  which  fuffered  not  a  Wife  to  leave  her 
Hufband,  but  gave  a  Man  the  Liberty  of  turning  off  his 
Wife,  either  upon  poifoning  her  Children,  or  counterfeiting 
his  private  Keys,  or  for  the  Crime  of  Adultery.  But  if  the 
Hufband  on  any  other  Occafion  put  her  away,  he  ordered 
one  Moiety  of  his  Eftate  to  be  given  to  the  Wife,  and  the 
other  to  fall  to  the  Goddefs  Ceres;  and  that  whofoever  fent 
away  his  Wife,  mould  make  an  Atonement  to  the  Gods  of 
the  Earth  (a).  It  is  very  remrrkable,  that,  almoft  fix  hun- 
dred Years  after  the  building  of  the  City,  one  P.  Servilius, 
or  Carvilius  Spurius,  was  the  firft  ot  the  Romans  that  ever 
put  away  his  WifefZ>). 

(a)  Plutarch  in.  Romul.  [b)    VaUr.  Max.  lib.  2.  cap.  I.  Plutarch.  Corn- 

far.  Rsmr.l.  &  The/.  &  Run.  Qu.  13. 

The 
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The  common  Way  of  Divorcing  was  by  fending  a  Bill  to 
the  Woman  containing  Reafons  oi  the  Separation,  and  the 
Tender  of  all  her  Goods  which  fhe  brought  with  her;  this 
they  termed  repud'wm  mittere.  Or  elfe  it  was  performed  in  her 
Prefence  before  fufficient  Witneffes,  with  the  Formalities  of 
tearing  the  Writings,  refunding  the  Portion,  taking  away  the 
Keys,  and  turning  the  Woman  out  of  Doors.  But  however 
the  Law  of  Romulus  came  to  fail,  it  is  certain  that  in  latter 
Times  the  Women  too,  as  well  as  the  Men,  might  fue  a  Di- 
vorce, and  enter  on  a  feparate  Life.  Thus  Juvenal,  Sat.  9.  74. 

Fugientem  fepe  puellam 

Amplexu  rapui :  tabulas  quoque  fregerai,  &  jam 
Signabat. 

And  Martial,  Lib.  10.  Epigr.  41. 

Menfe  novo  Maii  veterem  Proculeia  maritum 
Defer  is,  at  que  jubes  resfbi  habere  fias. 

We  have  here  a  fair  Opportunity  to  enquire  Into  the 
Grounds  of  the  common  Opinion  about  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing of  Wives  among  the  Romans.  He  that  chargeth  them 
moil:  feverely  with  this  Practice,  is  the  mofr.  learned  Teriul- 
lian,  in  his  Apology,  ch.  39.  Omnia  indifcr eta  funt  apudnos, 
&c.  **  All  Things  (fays  he  fpeaking  of  the  Cbriflians)  are 
"  common  among  us,  except  our  Wives:  We  admit  no 
"  Partnerfhip  in  that  one  Thing,  in  which  other  Men  are 
"  more  profeffedly  Partners,  who  not  only  make  Ufe  of  their 
tf  Friend's  Bed>but  very  patiently  expofe  their  own  Wives  to 
»«  a  new  Embrace:  I  fuppofe,  according  to  the  Institution  of 
«  the  moft  wife  Antients,  the  Gracian  Socrates,  and  the  Ro- 
"  manCato,-who  freelylent  out  their  Wives  to  their  Friends !" 
And  prefently  after,  O  fapientia  Attica  &  Romance  gravitatis 
exemplumf  leno  efl  Pbilofopbus  &  Cenfor.  "  O  wondrous  Ex- 
«<  ample  of  Attic  Wifdom,  and  of  Roman  Gravity !  a  Fhilo- 
«*  fopher  and  a  Cenfor  turn  Pimps. 

Chiefly  on  the  Strength  of  this  Authority,  {hzRomanshwz 
been  generally  taxed  with  fuch  a  Cuflom  :  And  a  very  great 
Man  of  our  own  Country  (a)  expreffeth  his  Compliance  with 
the  vulgar  Opinion,  though  he  ingenuoufly  extenuates  the 
Fault  in  a  parallel  Inftance.  So  much  indeed  mud  be  granted, 
that  though  the  Law  made  thofe  Hufbands  liable  to  a  Penalty 
who  either  hired  out  their  Wives  for  Money,  or  retained  them 
after  they  had  been  actually  convicted  of  Adultery,  yet  the 
bare  Permifllon  of  that  Crime  did  not  fall  under  the  Notice  of 

{a)  Sir  William  Texnple'j  IntroduSion  tc  the  fflji.  </Eng. 

the 
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the  civil  Power.  And  Ulpian  fays  exprefly,*/  qui  paiitur  uxo- 
rem  fuam  delinqueret  matrimoniumque  fuum  contemnit,  quique 
contaminatione  non  indignatur,  pcena  adulter  or  um  nan  infiigitur. 
ft  He  that  fuffers  his  Wife  to  defile  his  Bed,  and  contemning 
*f  his  matrimonial  Contract,  is  notdifpleafed  at  the  Pollution, 
"  does  not  incur  the  Penalty  of  Adulterers."  But  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  that  this  fhould  give  Occafion  to  fuch  a  Notion, 
being  no  more  than  what  is  tolerated  at  prcfent.  It  may 
therefore  be  alledged  in  Favour  of  the  Romans,  that  this 
Opinion  might  probably  have  its  Rife  from  the  frequent 
Practice  of  that  Sort  of  Marriage,  according  to  which  a 
Woman  was  made  a  Wife  only  by  PoffefTion  and  Ufe,  with- 
out any  farther  Ceremony.  This  was  the  mod  incomplete 
of  all  conjugal  Ties :  The  Wife  being  fo,  rather  by  the 
Law  of  Nature,  than  according  to  the  Roman  Conftituti- 
on ;  and  therefore  (he  was  not  called  Mater-f ami  lias,  nor 
had  any  Right  to  inherit  the  Goods  of  her  Hufband  ;  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  be  taken  purely  on  the  Account  of  pro- 
creating Iflue.  So  that  after  the  bearing  of  three  or  four 
Children,  file  might  lawfully  be  given  to  another  Man. 

As  to  the  Example  of  Cato  (not  to  urge  that  Tertullian  has 
miftook  the  Cenfor  for  him  of  Utica,  and  fo  loft  the  Force  of 
hisSarcafm)  the  beft  Accounts  of  that  Matter  may  be  had  from 
Strabo  and  Plutarch:    The  Place  of  Strabo  is  in  his  7th  Book. 

I{-of3o-i  Je  ist(i  toiv  Tanvgaiv  o-ri  avrois  tin  •jif/.i/xov  rat;  yuvauta?  Ta.q  ya/AErat;  IjcSiSc- 
vai  ETEjoif  avJgo<riv,  eVeiSsv  £|  avruv  anXtuvrai  Svo  h  r^ta  Tiwa.'  xaSa7r£f  ^  KaTatf 
Of"mxri&>,     SiSivrcu   ri^iSaix.n  ™  Ma^xi'av  kq>  hyMi,   nara  7ra\aiw  ¥w(j.a.ltuv  r,B<&: 

ft  They  report  of  thefe  Tapyrians',  that  it  is  counted  lawful 
te  among  them  to  give  away  their  Wives  to  other  Men,  after 
«*  they  have  had  two  or  three  Children  by  them  :  As  Cato 
"  in  our  Time,  upon  the  Requeff.  of  Horttnfius,  gave  him 
"  his  Wik  Marcia,  according  to  the  old  Cuftom  of  the  Ro- 
<e  mans."  Here  by  exSiXoW  and  l^uxi  we  Ihould  not  undcr- 
ftand  the  lending  or  letting  out  of  Women,  bui  the  mar- 
rying them  to  new  Hufbands;  as  Plato  ufeth  Mos-ty  buyali^v* 
woieTv,  "  to  beftow  Daughters  in  Marriage." 

Plutarch,  before  he  proceeds  in  his  Relation,  has  premifed 
that  this  Paflujge,  in  the  Life  of  Cato,  looks  like  a  Fable  in 
a  Play,  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  clea/ed,  or  made  out  with 
any  Certainty.  His  Narration  is  tnken  cut  of  Thraf^as,  who 
had  it  from  Munatius,  Catoh  Friend  and  conftant  Compani- 
on, and  is  to  this  EfTecl:: 

'«  Ghfintus  Horter.fius,  a  Man  of  lingular  Worth,  and  ap- 
*l  proved  Virtue,  was  not  content  to  live  in  Friendlhip  and 

"  Famili- 
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««  Familiarity  with  Cz/o,  but  defired  alfo   to   be  united   to 

•«  his  Family,  by   fome  Alliance  in   Marriage.     Therefore 

"  waiting  upon  Cato,  he   began   to   make  a  Propofal  about 

**  taking  Cato's  Daughter   Porcia   from    Bibulus,    to  whom 

*'  fhe  had  already  born   three  Children,    and   making   her 

"  his  own  Wife  ;  offering  to  reftore  her  after  fhe  had  born 

"  him  a  Child,  if  Bibulus  was  not  willing  to  part  with  her 

««  altogether:  Adding,  that  though  this,  in  the  Opinion  of 

"  Men,  might  feem  ftrange,    yet  in  Nature  it   would  ap- 

*'  pear  honeft  and  profitable  to  the  Public,  with  much  more 

«*  to  the  fame  Purpofe.     Cato  could   not  but  exprefs    his 

"  Wonder  at  the  ftrange  Project,  but  at  the  fame  time  ap- 

"  proved  of  uniting  their  Houfes :  When  Hortenftus,  turn- 

<c  ing  the  Difcourfe,  did  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge,   that 

"  it  was    Cato's   own  Wife  which  he  really  defired.      Cato* 

*'  perceiving  his  earneft  Inclinations,  did  not  deny  his  Re- 

"  queft,  but  faid  that  Philip,    being  the  Father  of  Marciay 

"  ought  alfo  to  be  confuked.     Philip,  being  fent  for,  came, 

"  and  finding  they  were  all  agreed,  gave  his  Daughter  Mai  - 

"  cia  to  Hortenftus,    in   the   Prefence  of  Cato,  who  himfelf 

"  alfo  affifted  at  the  Marriage." 

So  that  this  was  nothing  like  lending  a  Wife  out,  but  ac- 
tually marrying  her  to  another  while  her  firfl  Hufband  was 
alive,  to  whom  fhe  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  come  by  that 
Kind  of  Matrimony  which  is  founded  in  the  Right  of  Pof- 
feifion.  And  upon  the  whole,  the  Romans  feem  to  have 
been  hitherto  unjuftly  taxed  with  the  Allowance  of  a  Cuf- 
tom  not  ufually  praftifed  among  the  moll  barbarous  and  fa- 
vasce  Nations. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Roman  Funerals. 

TH  E  moft  antient  and  generally  received  Ways  of  Bury- 
ing, have  been  Interring  and  Burning;  and  boththefe 
we  find  at  the  fame  Time  in  Uie  among  the  Romans,  borrow- 
ed in  all  Probability  from  the  Grecians.  That  the  Grecians  in- 
terred their -dead  Bodies,  may  be  evinced  from  the  Story  of 
the  Epheftan  Matron  in  Peironius,  who  is  delcribed  fitting 
and  watching  her.Hufband's  Body  laid  in  a  Vault.  And 
from  the  Argument  which  Solon  brought  tojuftify  the  Right 
of  the  Athenians  to  the  Ifle  of  Salamis,  taken  from  the  dead 

Bodies 
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Bodies  which  were  buried  there  not  after  the  Manner  of 
their  Competitors  the  Megarenfians,  but  according  to  the 
Athenian  Cuftom  ;  for  the  Megarenfians  turned  the  Corpfe 
to  the  Eaft,  and  the  Athenians  to  the  Weft  ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  had  a  diftinc~t  Sepulchre  for  each  Body,  whereas 
the  Megarenfians  put  two  or  three  into  one  (a).  That  the 
fame  People  fometimes  burnt  their  Dtad  is  beyond  Difpute, 
from  the  Tcftimony  of  Plutarch,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  Death 
of  Phocion,  tells  us,  that  for  fome  Time  none  of  the  Athe- 
nians dared  light  a  Funeral  Pile  to  burn  the  Body,  after 
their  Manner.  As  al,ro  from  the  Defcription  of  the  Plague 
of  Athens  in  Thucydides,  IwJ  «roga«  ykf  aX/.iL/a;,  &c.  with  the 
Tranflation  of  which  PalTage  Lucretius  concludes  his  Poem. 

Namque  fv.os  confanguineos  aliena  rogorum 
Infuper  exjlrufla  ingenti  cLmore  locabant, 
Subdebantque  facets,  tnulto  cutn  (anguine  f<zpe 
Rixantes  potius  quam  corpora  defererentur. 

To  prove  that  both  thefe  Ways  of  Burial  were  ufed  by  the 
Romans,  is  almoft  unnecefTary;  for  Burning  is  known  by 
every  one  to  have  been  their  common  Practice.  And  as  for 
Interring,  their  great  Lawgiver  Numa  particularly  forbad 
the  Burning  of  his  own  Body,  but  commanded  it  to  be  laid 
entire  in  a  Stone  Coffin  (b).  And  we  learn  from  Cicero  (cjt 
and  Pliny  (d),  that  the  Family  of  the  Cornelii  interred  their 
Dead  all  along  till  the  Time  of  Sylla  the  Dictator,  who  in  his 
Will  gave  exprefs  Order  to  have  his  Body  burnt;  probably 
to  avoid  the  Indignities  that  might  have  been  offered  it  after 
Burial  by  the  Marian  Faction,  in  Return  for  the  Violence 
fhewn  by  SylL's  Soldiers  to  the  Tomb  and  Remains  of 
Mar  ius. 

But  though  Burning  was  the  ordinary  Cuftom,  yet  in  fome 
particular  Cafes  it  was  pofitivcly  forbid,  and  looked  on  as  the 
higheft  Impiety.  Thus  Infants,  who  died  before  breeding 
of  Teeth  were  buried  (e). 

■Terr it  clauditur  infans, 


Et  minor  igne  rogi.     Juvenal.  Sat.  15. 

The  Place,  fet  apart  for  the  Interment  of  fucb  Infants,  was 
called  Suggrundarium.  The  fame  Superftition  was  ohferved 
in  Reference  to  Pcrfons  who  had  been  ftruck  with  l/ight- 
ningY/9.     For  they  were  never  burnt,  but  after  feveral  Ce- 

(a)    Plutarch,  in  Helen.  (b)    Plutarch,  in  Num.  {c)  De  Leg.  lib.  a. 

(d)  N.  H.  lib.  7.  cap.  54.     (e)  Idem.  lib.  7.  cap.  16.     (/)  Idem.  lib.  %■  cap.  54, 

rcmoiues 
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remonies  performed  by  the  Aufpices,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  a 
Sheep,  were  interred,  or  fometimes  fuffered  to  He  upon  the 
Ground  where  they  had  fallen.  In  both  Cafes  the  Place 
•was  immediately  inclofed  either  with  a  Stone  Wall,  or 
Stakes,  or  fometimes  only  with  a  Rope,  having  the  Name 
of  Bidental  from  the  Bidens  or  Sheep  that  was  facrificed. 
Perfms  ufeth  Bidental  for  the  Perfon  that  had  come  to  this 
unhappy  End.  Sat.  ii.  26. 

An  quia  non  fibris  oyium,  Ergennaque  jubente, 
'Trifle  jaces  lucis,  evitandvmque  bidental. 

For  they  thought  that  where-ever  a  Thunder-bolt  fell,  the 
Gods  had  a  particular  Defire  to  have  the  Place  facred  to  their 
Worfhip;  and  therefore,  whether  a  Man  had  been  killed  or 
no,  they  ufed  the  fame  Superftition  in  confecrating  the 
Ground  (a). 

The   feveral  Sorts  of  Funerals  fall  under  the  common 
Heads  of  Funus  indifihum  and  Funus  taciturn.     The  Funus 
indiflhum  had  its  Name  ab  indicendo,  from  inviting,  becaufe 
on  fuch  Occafions  there  was  made  a  general  Invitation  of 
the  People  by  a  public  Crier.     This  was  celebrated  with  ex- 
traordinary Splendor  and  Magnificence,    the  People  being 
prefented  with  public  Shows.     The  Funus  Publicum,  which 
•we  meet  with  fo  often,    may  be  fometimes   underftood   as 
the  fame  with  the  Indiclive  Funeral,  and  fometimes  only  as 
a  Species  of  it.     It  is  the  fame  when  it  denotes  all  the  State 
and  Grandeur  of  fuch  Funerals  as  were  held  for  rich  and 
great  Men.     It  is  only   a  Species  of  the  Indiflive  Funeral, 
when  either  it  fignifies  the  proclaiming  of  a  Vacation,  and 
an  Injunction  of  public  Mourning,  or  defraying  the  Charges 
of  the  Funeral  out  of  the  public  Treafury.     For  it  is  proba- 
ble that  at  both  thefe  Solemnities,    a  general  Invitation  was 
made  by  the  Crier;  yet  in  this  latter   it  was  done  by  Order 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  former  the  Will  of  the  deceafed 
Perfon,  or  at  the  Pleafure  of  his  Heirs.     But   no  one  will 
hence  conclude,  that  the  Funerals  of  all  fuch  rich  Men  were 
attended  with  the  Formality  of  a  Facation,  and  an  Order  for 
public  Grief.     For  this  was  accounted  the  greateft  Honour 
that  could  be  fhewn   to  the  Bodies  of  Princes  themfelves : 
Thus  the  Senate  decreed  a  public  Funeral  for  Syphax,  the 
once  great  King  of  Numidia,  and  for   Perfes,    King  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  both  died  in  Prifon  under  the  Power  of  the  Ro- 

(0)  Daaer  on  Horace  Art.  Poet.  <ver.  47 ! . 

mans 
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mans  {a).  And  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Tiberius  (b),  and 
Vitdlius  (c),  were  buried  with  the  fame  State.  Yet  upon 
Account  of  having  performed  any  fignal  Service  to  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, this  Honour  was  often  conferred  on  private 
Men,  and  fometimes  even  upon  Women,  as  Dio  relates  of 
Attia  the  Mother  of  Julius  Ccefar  (d) ;  and  Xiphilin  of  Livia 
(e).  Nor  was  this  Cufrom  peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  for  La- 
ertius  reports  of  Democritus,  that  deceafing,  after  he  had 
lived  above  an  hundred  Years,  he  was  honoured  with  a  pub- 
lic Funeral.  And  Jujlin  tells  us,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Ma r- 
feilles,  then  a  Grecian  Colony,  upon  the  News  of  Rome's 
being  taken  by  the  Gauls,  kept  a  public  Funeral  to  teflify 
their  Condolence  of  their  Calamity  (/). 

There  feem  to  have  been  different  Sorts  of  public  Funerals 
in  Rome,  according  to  the  Magiftracies,  or  other  Honours, 
which  the  deceafed  Perfons  had  born.  As  the  Pratorium, 
the  Confulare,  the  Cenforium,  zwc\  the  Triumpbale.  The  two 
laft  were  by  much  the  more  magnificent,  which  though  for- 
merly diftinguifhed,  yet  in  the  Time  of  the  Emperors,  were 
joined  in  one,  with  the  Name  of  Funus  Cenforium  only,  as 
Tacitus  often  ufeth  the  Phrai'e.  Nor  was  the  Cenforium  Fu- 
neral confined  to  private  Perfons,  but  the  very  Emperors 
themfelves  were  honoured  with  the  like  Solemnity  after  their 
Deaths,  as  Tacitus  reports  of  Claudius  (g)  and  Capitolinus  of 
Pertinax. 

The  Funus  Taciturn,  oppofed  to  the  IndiBive,  or  public 
Funeral,  was  kept  in  a  private  Manner,  without  the  Solem- 
nization of  Sports,  without  Pomp,  without  a  Marfhaller,  or 
a  general  Invitation.  Thus  Seneca  de  Tranquil.  Anim.Morti 
natus  es:  minus  molejliarum  habet  funus  taciturn..  And  Ovid. 
Trift.  1.  Eleg.  3.  259. 

Gjhiocunque  afpiceres,  luclus  gemitufque  fonabant, 

Formaque  non  taciti  finer  is  *  infiar  erat.         *  intus. 

This  is  the  fame  that  Capitolinus  calls  Funus  vulgare,  when  he 
reports,  that  Marcus  Antoninus  was  fo  extremely  munificent, 
as  to  allow  even  vulgar  Funerals  to  be  kept  at  the  Charge  of 
the  Public.     Propertius  calls  it  plebeium  funus. 

Adfint 

Plebeii  parva  funeris  exequia.     Lib.  2.  El.  12.  23. 
Aufonius,  funus  commune. 

Tu  gremio  in  proavi  funus  commune  locatum. 

{a)  Vat.  Max.  lib.  5.  cap.  1.         (b)  cap.  75.         (<•)  cap.  3.         (J)  Lib.  47. 
(e)  In  Tiber  it.         (f)  lib.  43.         ($)  Annal.  12. 

And 
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And  Suetonius ,  funus  tranfatitium,  when  lie  informs  us 
that  Britannicus  was  buried  after  this  Manner  by  Nero  (a). 

To  the  Silent  Funerals  may  be  referred  the  Funera  acerba, 
or  untimely  Obfequies  of  Youths  and  Children  j  which  Ju- 
venal fpeaks  of,  Sat.  xi.  44. 

Non  pramaturi  cineres,  non  funus  acerbutn 
Luxuries,  dec. 

And  Virgil,  JEn.  vi.  427. 

Infantumque  anima  flentes  in  limine  prima  ? 
Quos  dulcis  vita  expertes  &  ab  ubere  raptos 
Ab/lulit  atra  dies,  &  funere  merfit  acerbo. 

The  Funeral  Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  fuch  as  were 
ufed  to  Perfons  when  they  were  dying,  and  fuch  as  were  af- 
terwards performed  to  the  dead  Corpfe. 

When  all  Hopes  of  Life  were  given  over,  and  the  Soul 
as  it  were  jufl:  ready  for  its  Flight,  the  Friends  and  neareft 
Relations  of  the  dying  Party  ufed  to  kifs  him,  and  embrace 
his  Body  till  he  expired.  Thus  Suetonius  (b)  relates  that  Au- 
gujlus  expired  in  the  Kiffes  of  Livia.  Nor  need  there  be  any- 
further  Proof  of  a  Cuftom,  which  every  Body  is  acquainted 
with.  The  Reafon  of  it  is  not  fo  well  known :  Moft  proba- 
bly, they  thought  by  this  pious  A£r.  to  receive  into  their  own 
Bodies  the  Soul  of  their  departing  Friend.  Thus  Aibinova-* 
nus  in  the  Epicede  of  Livia : 

Sofpite  te  fait  em  mortar,  Nero\  tumea  condas    . 
Lumina,  C51  accipias  banc  animam  ore  pio. 

For  the  Antients  believed  that  the  Soul,  when  it  was 
leaving  the  Body,  made  ufe  of  the  Mouth  for  its  Paflage  ; 
whence  animam  in  primo  ore,  or  in  primis  labrit  tenere,  is  to 
be  at  Death's  Door.  And  they  might  well  imagine  the  Soul 
was  thus  to  be  transfufed  in  the  lafl:  A£t  of  Life,  who  could 
fuppofe  that  it  was  communicated  in  an  ordinary  Kifs, as  we 
find  they  did  from  thefe  Love-Verfes,  recited  by  Macrobius, 
the  Original  of  which  is  attributed  to  Plato  : 

Dum  femihulco  fuavio 
Me  urn  Puellum  fuavior, 

(<0  Ner.  33.  (*;  Auguft.  91. 

Dulccmque 
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Dulcemque  florem  fpiritut 
Duco  ex  aperto  tramite, 
Anima  tunc  cegra  &  faucia 
Cucurrit  ad  labia  mihi,  &rc.  (a). 

Nor  did  they  only  kifs  their  Friends,  when  juft  expiring, 
but  afterwards  too,  when  the  Body  was  going  to  be  laid  on 
the  Funeral  Pile.     Thus  Tibullus,  Lib.  1.  Eleg.  1. 

Flebis  ti?  arfuro  pofttum  me,  Delia,   leflo, 
Trijlibus  &  lacrymis  ofcula  mixta  dabis. 

And  Propertius,  Lib.  2.  Eleg.  12. 

Ofcitlaque  in  gelid  is  pones  fupre  ma  labellisy 
Cum  dabitur  Syria  munere  plenus  onyx. 

Another  Ceremony,  ufed  to  Perfons  expiring,  was  tak- 
ing off  their  Rings.  Thus  Suetonius  reports,  that  when 
the  Emperor  "  Tiberius  fwooned  away,  and  was  reputed 
"  dead,  his  Rings  were  taken  from  him,  though  he  after- 
"  wards  recovered,  and  afked  for  them  again  (£)"  They 
are  much  miftaken,  who  fuppcfe  him  to  have  done  this  with 
Defign  to  change  his  Heir  ;  for  though  it  was  an  ufual  Cuf- 
tom  with  the  Antients  to  conftitute  their  Heir  or  SuccefTor, 
by  delivering  him  their  Rings  on  their  Death-bed,  yet  this 
fignified  nothing,  in  Cafe  a  legal  Will  was  produced  to  the 
contrary  (c). 

But  whether  they  took  off  the  Rings  to  fave  them  from 
the  Perfons  concerned  in  wafhing  and  taking  Care  of  the 
(lead  Body,  or  on  any  other  Account,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  afterwards  reftoredthem  again  to  the  Fingers,  to  be  burnt 
in  the  Funeral  Pile  ;  as  may  be  inferred  fiom  that  Verfe  of 
Propertius,  where,  describing  the  Ghoft  of  his  Miftrefs  in 
the  Habit  in  which  (he  was  burned,  he  fays, 

Et  folitum  digito  b  ryllon  adederat  ignis.     Lib.  iv.  El.  7. 

The  Cuftom  of  clofing  the  Eyes  of  a  departing  Friend, 
common  both  to  Romans  and  Grecians,  is  known  by  any 
one  that  has  but  looked  in  a  claflu  Author.  It  may  only 
here  be  obferved,  that  this  Ceremony  was  performed  for  the 
moft  Part  by  the  neareft  Relation,  as  by  Hufbands  to  their 

(a)  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  Z.  c.  %.      (i)  c  73.       (r)  See  Vahr.  Max.  1.  7.  c.  8. 

B  b  Wives, 
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Wives,  and  by  Wives  to  their  Hufbands  ;  by  Parents  to  their 
Children,  and  by  Children  to  their  Parents,  &c.  of  all  which 
we  have  many  Inftances  in  the  Poets.  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
as  they  clofed  the  Eyes  of  the  dying  Perfons,  fo  they  opened 
them  again  when  the  Body  was  laid  on  the  Funeral  Pile  : 
And  his  Rcafon  for  both  Cuftoms  is,  ut  neque  ab  homine  fu- 
premum  fpeflari  fas  Jit,  ci?  ccelo  non  ojlcndi  nefas  (a)  ;  *'  be- 
"  caufe  they  counted  it  equally  impious,  that  the  Eyes 
"  mould  be  feen  by  Men  at  their  laft  Motion,  or  that  they 
M  mould  not  be  expofed  to  the  View  of  Heaven. " 

The  Ceremonies  ufed  to  Perfons  after  they  were  dead, 
may  be  divided  into  three  Sorts ;  fuch  as  were  performed 
before  the  Burial,  fuch  as  concerned  the  A&.  of  the  Funeral, 
and  fuch  as  were  done  after  that  Solemnity. 

Before  the  Burial,  we  meet  with  the  Cuftoms  of  warning 
and  anointing  the  Corpfe,  not  by  any  Means  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  but  antiently  ufed  by  almoit  all  the  civilized  Nations 
of  the  World,  owing  their  fir  ft  Rife  to  the  ^Egyptians. 
Thefe  Offices  in  Rome  were  either  performed  by  the  Women 
whom  they  termed  Funera  ;  or  elfe  in  richer  or  nobler  Fa- 
milies by  the  Libitinarii,  a  Society  of  Men  who  got  their 
Livelihood  by  preparing  Things  for  the  Solemnization  of 
Funerals.  They  had  their  Names  from  Libitina  the  God- 
defs,  who  prefided  over  Obfequies.  Hence  the  Word  Li- 
bitina is  often  ufed  for  Death  itfelf ;  or  for  every  Thing  in 
general  relating  to  the  Funerals  ;  becaufe  in  the  Temple  of 
that  Goddefs,  all  NecefTaries,  proper  for  fuch  Occafions, 
were  expofed  to  Sale  Pbcedrus  alludes  to  this  Cuft6m,  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  covetous  Mifer,  Lib.  4.  Fab.  19. 

§£ui  circumcides  07?inem  impenfam  Funeris, 
Libiti?ia  ne  quid  de  tuofaciat  lucrum. 

But  to  return  to  the  Libitinarii,  they  he:n  to  have  been  the 
chief  Persons  concerned  in  ordering  Funeral;,  undertaking 
the  whole  Care  and  Charge  of  fuch  a  Solemnity  at  afet  Price; 
and  therefore  they  kept  a  great  Number  of  Servants  to  per- 
form the  workingPart,  fuch  as  ihePollincfores,  the Vefpillones, 
&c.  The  firft  of  thefe  were  employed  to  anoint  the  dead 
Body.  In  Allufion  to  this  Cuftom  of  anointing  the  Corpfe, 
Martial  (in.  12.)  plays  very  genteely  on  the  Mafler  of  an 
Entertainment,  where  there  was  much  EiTence  to  be  got, 
but  very  little  Meat  j 

(«)  Lib.  1 1 . 

Unguentum 
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Un  client  urn  fatcor  bonum  dedifti 
CoWviviSf   here  ;  Jed  nihil  fcidifti. 
Res  falfa  efi  bene  olere  &  efurire. 
®kii  non  ccenat,  cif    ungitur,  Fabulle, 
Is  vere  mibi  mortuus  videtur. 

When  the  Body  had  been  wafhed  and  anointed,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  wrap  it  in  a  Garment :  The  ordinary  People  for 
this  Purpofe  made  Ufe  cf  the  common  Gown  ;  and  though 
in  fome  Parts  of  Italy  the  Inhabitants  were  fo  rude  as  not  to 
wear  the  Gown  while  they  lived,  yet  Juvenal  informs  us  that 
they  did  not  want  it  at  their  Death  ; 

Pars  magna  Italia  eft,  ft  verum  admittimust  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  fumit  nift  mortuus.     Sat.  ill.  171. 

But  thofe  who  had  born  any  public  Office  in  the  State, 
cr  acquired  any  Honour  in  War,  were  after  their  Death 
wranped  in  the  particular  Garment  which  belonged  to  their 
Place,  or  to  their  Triumph  ;  as  Livy  (a)  and  Polybius  (b) 
exprefly  report.  It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the  Antients 
were  fo  very  careful  and  fuperftitious,  in  Reference  to  their 
Funeral  Garments,  that  they  often  wove  them  for  them- 
felves  and  their  Friends  during  Life.  Thus  Virgil  brings  in 
the  Mother  of  Euryalus  complaining, 

Nee  te,  tua  funera,  mater 


Produxi,  prejftve  ocitlos,  nee  vulnera  lavi  : 
Vefte  tegens,  tibi  quam  nodtes  fejlina  diefque 
Urcebam,  &  tela  curas  folabar  aniles.     i£n.  ix.  486. 

If  the  Deceafed  had  by  his  Valour  obtained  any  of  the  ho- 
nourable Coronets,  it  was  conftantly  put  on  his  Head,  when 
the  Body  was  drefied  for  the  Funeral  ;  that  the  Reward 
of  Virtue  might  in  fome  Meafure  be  enjoyed  after  Death  ; 
as  Cicero  obferves  in  his  fecond  Book  ot  Laws.  Other  Per- 
fons  they  crowned  with  CHaplets  of  Flowers,  and  with  thofe 
too  adorned  the  Couch  on  which  the  Body  was  laid.  The 
primitive  Cbrijiians  inveighed  feverel)  againft  this  Cuftom, 
as  little  lefs  than  Idolatry,  as  is  to  be  feen  particularly  in  Mi- 
nut  ius  Felix  (c)  and   Tertullian  (    I. 

(a)  Lib.  34  (b)  Lib.  6.  (0  C8av.  pa£.  to;.  Ed:l.  C>on.         (J)  De 

Corona  Mil. 

B  b  2    '  The 
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The  next  Ceremony  was  the  collocatio  or  laying  out  of  the 
Body,  performed  always  by  the  neareft  Relations.  Whence 
Dio  cenfures  Tiberius  for  his  Negleft  of  Livia,  ««  vor3<ra.v 
!w£c-jtE4ttT(,>  *«*  aTroBavaa-av  alrog  -Br^iBtTo.  He  neither  viftted  her, 
when  fie  was  Sick,  nor  laid  her  out  with  his  own  Hands,  after 
fhe   was  dead. 

The  place  where  they  laid  the  Body,  was  always  near  the 
Threfhold,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Houfe. 

-recipitque  ad  limina  greffum. 


Corpus  ubi  exanimi  pofitum  Pallantis  Accetes 
Servabat  fenior.  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  29. 

And  they  took  particular  Care  in  placing  the  Body,  to  turn 
the  Feet  outward,  toward  the  Gate,  which  Cuflom  Perjius 
has  left  us  elegantly  defcribed  in  his  third  Satyr.   193. 

-tandemque  beatulus  alto 


Compojitus  leflo,  crajffque  lutatus  amomis> 
In  portam  rigidos  calces  extendit 

The  Reafon  of  this  Pofition  was  to  mew  all  Perfons,  whe- 
ther any  Violence  had  been  the  Caufeof  the  Party's  Death, 
which  might  be  difcovered  by  outward  figns. 

We  mull  not  forget  the  Conclamatio,  or  general  Cry  fet  up 
at  fuch  Intervals  before  the  Corpfe,  by  Perfons  who  attended 
on  Purpofe.  This  was  done,  either  becaufe  they  hoped  by 
this  Means  to  flop  the  Soul  which  was  now  taking  its  Flight, 
or  elfe  to  awaken  its  Powers,  which  they  thought  might 
only  lie  inactive  in  the  Body.  For  the  firfl:  Reafon  we  are 
beholden  to  Propertius :  iv.  7. 

At  mi  hi  non  oculos  quifquam  inclamavit  euntes, 
Unum  impetraffem  te  revocante  diem. 

The  other  is  taken  from  the  Explication  of  this  Cuftom  by 
Servius,  on  the  fixth  of  the  jEneids,  and  feems  much  the 
more  probable.  For  the  Phyficians  give  feveral  Inftances 
of  Perfons,  who  being  buried  through  Hafte,  in  an  Apoplec- 
tic Fit,  have  afterwards  come  to  themfelves,  and  many 
Times  miferably  perifhed  for  Want  of  Ailiftance. 

If  this  did  not  avail,  the  Deceafed  was  faid  to  be  Concla- 
matus,    or   part   Call,    to   which    practice    there  are    fre- 
quent 
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quent  Allufions  in  almoft  every  Author.     Lucan's  is  very 
elegant. 

-Sic  funere  primo 


Attonita  tacuere  domus,  qnum  corpora  nondum 

Conclamata  jacent,  nee  mater  crine foluto 

Exigit  ad  fsvos  famularum  brachiaplanftus.     Lib.  2. 

There  is  fcarce  any  Ceremony  remaining  which  was  per- 
formed before  the  Burial,  except  the  Cuftom  of  fetting  up 
fome  Sign,  by  which  the  Houfe  was  known  to  be  in  Mourn- 
ing. This  among  the  Romans  was  done  by  fixing  Branches 
of  Cyprefs,  or  of  the  Pitch-tree,  near  the  Entrance;  neither 
of  which  Trees  being  once  cut  down  ever  revive,  and  have 
on  that  Account  been  thought  proper  Emblems  of  a  Fune- 
ral (a): 

Thus  much  was  done  before  the  Funeral  :  In  the  Funeral 
we  may  take  Notice  of  the  E/atio,  or  Carrying  forth,  and  the 
Act  of  Burial.  What  concerns  the  firft  of  thefe,  will  be 
explained  in  obferving  the  Day,  the  Time,  the  Perjons,  and 
the  Place.  What  Day  after  the  Perfon's  Death  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  Funeral,  is  not  very  well  agreed  on.  Servi- 
us  on  that  Paffage  of  Virgil,  Mn.  5.  Ver.  65.  ] 

Praterea,fmona  dies  mortalibus  agris,  &c. 

exprefly  tells  us,  that  the  Body  lay  /even  Days  in  the  Houfe, 
on  the  eighth  Day  was  burned,  and  on  the  ninth  buried.  But 
there  are  many  Inflances  to  prove  that  this  fet  Number  of 
Days  was  not  always  obferved.  Therefore  perhaps  this 
belonged  only  to  the  Indiclive  and  Public  Funerals,  and  not 
to  the  Private  and  Silent,  efpecially  not  to  the  acerba  Fune- 
ra,  which  were  always  performed  with  great  Hr.fte.  Thus 
Suetonius  reports  of  the  Funeral  of  Britannicus  [b),  and  of 
the  Emperor  Otho  (e) :  And  Cicero  pro  Clucntio,  Eo  ipfo  die 
puer  cum  hora  undecima  in  publico  tif  valens  vifus  effet,  ante 
noclem  mortuus,  £i?  poflridie  ante  lucem  combujlus. 

As  to  the  Time  of  carrying  forth  the  Corpfe,  antientlv 
they  made  ufe  only  of  the  Night;  as  Servius  obferves  on  thofe 
Words  of  Virgil, 

-De  more  vctujlo 


Funereas  rapuere  faces.     ./En.  xi.  v.  142. 
{a)  Flin.  lib.  16.  cap.  33.  Serv.  ad  JEn.  4.        (*)  Ner.  3*.'       {c)  Oth  81. 

B  b  3  The 
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The  Reafon  be  gives  for  it  is,  that  hereby  they  might 
avoid  meeting  with  the  Magistrates  <  r  Priefts,  whofe  Eyes 
they  thought  would  be  d  riled  by  luch  a  Spectacle.  Hence 
the  Funeral  had  its  "blameafitnalifrus,  horn  the  Torches  ; 
and  the  Vfypillones,  or  Vefperones,  were  io  called  from  Vef- 
pera  the  Evening, 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  this  Cuftom  was  not 
long  obferved,  at  l<  aft  in  the  public  Funerals,  though  it  feems 
to  have  been  continued  in  tl.e  iilent,  and  private,  as  Servius 
acquaints  us  in  the  fame  Place.  Her  ce  Nero  took  a  fair 
Excufe  for  burr  ing  his  Brother  Britannicus's  Burial.  For 
Tacitus  reports  that  the  Emperor  defended  this  hafte  which 
caufed  fo  much  Talk  and  Sufpicion  in  a  public  Editt ;  urg- 
ing; that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  old  Inftitutions,  to  hide  fuch 
untimely  Funerals  from  Mens  Eyes  as  foon  as  poffible,  and 
not  detain  them  with  the  tedious  Formalities  of  Harangues, 
and  pompous  Proceffions.  It  may  not  be  too  nice  a  Remark, 
that  in  the  more  fplend.d  Funerals,  the  former  Part  of  the 
Day  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  Proceffion.  Thus 
Plutarch  relates  of  the  Burial  of  Sylla,  that  the  "  Morning 
f  being  very  cloudv,  they  deferred  carrying  forth  the 
"  Corpfe  till  the  ninth  Hour,  or  three  in  the  Afternoon." 
But  though  this  Cuftom  of  carrying  forth  the  Corpfe  by 
Night,  in  a  great  Meafure,  ceafed,  yet  the  bearing  of 
Torches  and  Tapers  ftill  continued  in  Practice.  Thus  Vir- 
gil in  the  Funeral  of  Pallas  9  Mn.  xi.  144. 

-Lucet  via  longo 


Ordinefiammarum,  C5*  late  difcriminat  agros. 

And  Perjius,  Sat.  iii.  103. 

Hinc  tuba,  candel<e,   &C, 

And  becaufe  Tapers  were  likewife  ufed  at  the  Nuptial 
Solemnity,  the  Poets  did  not  fail  to  take  the  Hint  for  bring- 
ing them  both  into  the  fame  Thought.  As  Propertius,  Book 
iv.  Eleg.  laft. 

Viximus  injignes  inter  utramquefacem* 

And  Ovid,  in  the  Epiftle  of  Cydippe  to  Acontius :   172. 

Et  face  pro  tbalami,  fax  mihi  mortis  erat. 

Among 
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Among  the  Pcrfons  concerned  in  carrying  forth  the  Corpfe, 
we  may  begin  with  thofe  that  went  before  the  Funeral-Bed, 
fuch  as  the  Siticines,  the  Prefica,  the  Ludii  and  Ilijlriones, 
the  new  Freed-men,  the  Bearers  of  the  Images,  &c.  The 
Name  of  the  Siticines,  A.  Gcllius  (a)  derives  from  Situs  and 
Cano,  from  playing  to  the  Dead.  They  were  of  two  Sorts, 
fome  founding  on  the  Trumpet,  others  on  the  Flute  or  Pipe. 
That  the  Trumpets  had  a  Share  in  this  Solemnity,  we  learn 
from  Virgil 'in  the  Funeral  of  Pallas,  iEn.  xi.  192. 

Exoritur  clamorque  virunu  clangor  que  tubarum. 

And  from  Propertius,  Book  ii.  Eleg.  7. 

Ah!  mea  turn  quales  caneret  tibi,  Cynthia,  fomr.os 
'Tibia,  funcjla  trijiior  ilia  tuba. 

And  Plutarch  tells  a  Story  of  a  Magpye,  that  upon  hear- 
ing the  Trumpets  at  the  Funeral  of  a  rich  Man,  for  fome 
Time  after  quite  loft  her  Voice,  and  could  raife  no  Manner 
of  Note ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  as  if  fhe  had  been  all  this 
while  deeply  meditating;  fhe  whittled  exactly  the  fame  Tunes 
that  the  Trumpets  had  played,  and  gave  all  the  Turns  and 
Changes  to  Admiration  (b). 

For  it  is  likely  that  the  Trumpets  were  ufed  only  in  the 
public  Funerals,  to  give  the  People  Notice  to  appear  at  the 
Solemnity,  as  Lipfius  inftru£b  us  (c). 

The  Tibicines  fome  reftrain  to  the- Funerals  of  Children, 
and  younger  Perfons,  as  Scrvius  obferves  on  the  fir  ft  of  the 
Alneids,  and  Statius,  Thcb.  6.  in  the  Funeral  of  Acbemorus ■; 

Turn  Jignum  hiclus  corhu  grave  mugit  aJunco 
Tibia,  cui  t ener os  fue turn  producer e  manes. 

The  learned  Dacier  has  declared  himfelf  of  the  fame  Opini- 
on [dj.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  cannot  always  have  been 
the  Cafe.  For  Suetonius  mentions  the  Tibiae  in  the  Funeral 
of  Julius  Cafar  (e),  and  Srticca  in  that  of  Claudius,  in  h\s  Afio- 
colocyntbofis.     And  Ovid  fays  of  himfelf  in  plain  Words, 

Inter ea  nofiri  quid  agant  niji  trijlc  I  i  belli  P 

Tibia  funeribus  convenit  ijla  mcis.     Trift.  v.  Eleg.  r. 

{a)  Lib.  ao.  cap.  2.  {b)  Plut.  de  Annual.  Solert.  (c)  D>  Mili'ia,  Mb. 
4.  cap.   io.         (d)  Horace,    Book  i.  Sat.  vi.  v.44.         (e)  Cap.  83. 

B  b  4  Tncre- 
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Therefore  it  feems  more  probable,  that  the  Flutes  or  Pipes 
were  ufed  in  all  Sorts  of  Funerals,  as  the  mod  accurate 
Kirchman  has  given  his  Judgrnem. 

It  appears  from  the  Figures  of  Trumpets  and  Flutes  on 
the  old  Monuments,  that  the  Inflxumc-nts  ot  thofe  Kinds, 
ufed  at  Funeral  Solemnities,  were  longer  than  the  ordinary 
ones;  and  fo  fir  ted  to  give  a  (harper  and  more  mournful 
Sound.     Hence  Ovid  calls  the  Funeral  Trumpet  longa  tuba. 

Pro  longa  refonent  carmina  vejlra  tuba.     Amor.  ii.  El.  6.  6. 

After  the  Muficians  went  *he  Preficce,  or  the  mourning 
Women,  hired  on  Purpofe  to  fing  the  n<enia  or  leffus,  the 
Funeral  Song,  filled  with  the  Praifes  of  the  Deceafed  ;  but 
for  the  mod  Part  trifling  and  mean.  Hence  the  Gramma- 
rian in  Gellius  took  his  farcafm  againft  the  Philofophers,  Vos 
Philojophi  mera  ejlis  (ut  M.  Cato  ait)  mortuaria  Glojfaria. 
Namque  collegijlis  &  leftitajlis  res  tetras  &  inanes  &  jrivolas 
tanquam  mulierum  voces  praficarum  [a]  :  "  You  Philofophers 
•'  (as  Cato  fays)  are  mere  Dealers  in  Trafli ;  for  you  read  and 
"  collect  a  Parcel  of  empty  frivolous  Matter,  fuch  as  the 
*'  old  Women  whine  out,  who  are  hired  to  fing  the  mourn- 
"  ir.g  Song  at  a  Funeral." 

That  the  Ludii  and  Hijlriones>  the  Mimics  and  Players, 
went  before  the  Funeral-bed,  and  danced  after  the  fatyric 
Manner,  we  have  the  Authority  of  Dionyjius  in  his  ninth 
Book.  And  Suetonius  tells  a  Story  of  the  Arch-mimic  who 
acted  at  the  Funeral  of  Vefpaftan  (b). 

The  Cuftom  for  the  Slaves  to  go  with  their  Caps  on  be- 
fore the  Corpfe,  and  to  be  thereupon  made  free,  is  confirmed 
by  a  Law  of  Jujliniant  and  we  meet  with  many  Examples 
of  it  in  Hiftory. 

As  to  the  Beds  or  Couches  born  before  in  the  Funeral  So- 
lemnity, the  Defign  of  thefe  was  to  carry  the  waxen  Ima- 
ges of  the  deceafed  Per fon's  Anceftors ;  which  were  there- 
fore ufed  only  in  the  Funerals  of  thofe  who  had  the  jus  imagi- 
num,  the  Right  of  keeping  the  Effigies  of  the  Men  of  their 
Family,  which  at  Home  were  fet  up  in  wooden  Prefles, 
and  taken  thence  to  be  publicly  mown  after  this  Manner, 
on  the  Death  of  any  of  their  near  Relations  (c).  Before  the 
Corpfe  of  Princes,  or  fome  extraordinary  Perfons,  not  only 

(a)  A  Cell,  lib,  18,  cap.  fa    (b)  Cap.  13.     (c)  Plin.  N.  H.  lib.  35.  c*p.  2. 

the 
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the  Effigies  of  their  Anceftors,  but  the  Statues  too  of  other 
great  Men  were  born  in  State.  Thus  Augujlus  ordered  Six 
hundred  Beds  of  Images  to  be  carried  at  the  Funeral  of 
Marcellus  ;  and  Sylla  the  Dictator  had  no  lefs  than  Six  thou- 
sand (a). 

Befides  all  this,  fuch  as  had  been  eminent  for  their  At- 
chievements  in  War,  and  gained  any  confiderable  Conqueft, 
had  the  Images  and  Reprefentatioris  of  the  Enemies  they  had 
fubdued,  or  the  Cities  they  had  taken,  or  the  Spoils  won  in 
Battle;  zsDionyJius  (b)  reports  in  the  Funeral  of  Coriolanus, 
and  Dio  (c)  in  that  of  Augujlus.  This  Cuftom  Virgil  alludes  to 
in  the  Funeral  of  Pallas ;  xi.  78. 

Multaque  praterea  Laurentis pratnia  pugna 
Aggerat,  &f  longo  pradam  jubet  or  dine  duci. 

And  a  little  after ; 

Jndutojque  jubet  truncos  hoflilibus  armis 
Jpfos  fcrre  duces,  inimicaque  nominafigi. 

The  Liflors  too  made  a  Part  of  the  Prcceffion,  going  be- 
fore the  Corpfe  to  carry  the  Fafces,  and  other  Enfi^ns  of  Ho- 
nour, which  the  Deceafed  had  a  Right  to  in  his  Life-time. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Rods  were  not  now  carried 
in  the  ordinary  Pofture,  but  turned  quite  the  contrary  Way, 
as  Tacitus  reports  in  the  Funeral  of  Germanicus  (d).  Hence 
Albinovanus  in  the  Funeral  of  Drufus  : 

6)uos  primum  vidi  fafces,  in  funere  vidi, 
Et  vidi  verfos,  indiciumque  mali. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  the  Perfons  who  bore  the  Bier,  or 
the  Funeral-Bed;  and  thefe  were  for  the  moft  Part  the  near- 
eft  Relations,  or  the  Heirs  of  the  Deceafed.  Hence  Horace, 
Book  ii.  Sat.  5. 

Cad.iver 


Unflum  oleo  largo  nudis  bumeris  tulit  hares. 


{a)  Servius  in  JEn.  u.  (b)  lib.  8.  (c)  lib.  gtf.  (</)  An- 

And 
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And  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  158. 

Incolumi  Troja,  Priamus  ven'ffet  ad  umbras 
AJfaraci  ma^nisfolemnibus,  Heclore  junus 
Port  ante,  cif  teliquh  fratrum   cervicibus 


Thus  they  report  of  Metellus  who  connnered  Macedon,  that 
fie  was  carried  to  the  Funeral  Pile  by  r  four  Sons;  one  of 
•whom  was  the  Pr<ztor,  the  other  three  had  been  all  Confuls, 
two  had  triumphed,  and  one  performed  the  Office  of  Cen- 
pr{a). 

Sometimes  Perfons  who  had  deferved  highly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, were  born  at  their  Funerals  by  the  Magiftrates, 
the  Senators,  or  the  chief  of  the  Nobility.  Thus  Plutarch 
relates  of  Numa  ;  Suetonius  cf  Julius  C<rfcr  (b) ;  and  Tacitus 
of  Augujlus  (c).  And  the  very  Strangers  and  Foreigners,  that 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  Death  of  any  worthy  Perfon, 
were  very  defircus  of  fignifying  their  Refpecf.  to  his  Memo- 
ry, by  the  Service  of  carrying  the  Funeral-Bed  :  As  Plutarch 
tells  us  in  the  Funeral  of  Paulus  Mmilius,  that  as  many  Spa- 
niards,  Liguricns,  and  Macedonians,  as  happened  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  Solemnity,  that  were  young  and  of  vigorous  Bo- 
dice, took  up  the  Bed,  and  bore  it  to  the  Pile. 

Perfons  of  meaner  Fortunes,  and  fometimes  great  Men  too, 
if  they  were  hated  by  the  People,  were  carried  to  their  Burial 
by  the  ye/pi  Hones  or  Sandapilones,  who  lived  by  this  Employ- 
ment. Thus  Suetonius  (d)  and  Eutropius  (ej  relate  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian.  Therefore  in  this  lafl  Way  of  bearing, 
we  may  fuppofe  them  to  have  ufed  the  Sandapila  or  common 
Bier,  as  in  the  former  the  Leclica  or  Lefli,  the  Litters  or 
Beds.     This  Bier  is  what  Horace  and  Lucan  call  hilts  Area. 

-Angufiis  ejefla  cadavera  cellis 


Ccnfervusvili  portanda  locabat  in  area,     Hor.  L.  I.  S.  8. 

Da  vilem  magna  plebeii  funeris  arc  am, 

Quce  lacerum  corpus ftccos  effundat  in  ignes.     Luc.  L.  8. 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  fometimes  the  Bier  or  Bed  was 
covered,  and  fometimes  not.     It  was    expofed  open,  if  the 


(a)  Plin   lib.  7.  cap.  44.       Vcl.  Max.  lib.  7.       (I/)  cap.  84.       (c)  Annal    1. 
(d)  cap.  17.         (cj  lib.  7. 

Party 
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Party  had  died  a  natural  Death,  and  was  not  very  much  de- 
formed by  the  Change  ;  and  therefore  fometimes  they  ufed 
to  paint  the  Face,  efpecially  of  Women,  to  make  them  appear 
with  more  Advantage.  Dio  tells  us  in  the  Life  of  Nero,  that 
lie  daubed  the  Body  of  Britatmicus  over  with  a  Sort  of 
White-warn,  to  hinder  the  Bluenefs  of  the  Flefh,  and  fuch 
other  Marks  of  the  Poifon,  from  being  difcovered  ;  butagreat 
Rain  falling  at  the  Time  of  the  Proceffion,  wafhed  off  the 
Paint,  and  expofed  the  fatal  Tokens  to  the  View  of  the  whole 
People. 

But  if  the  Vifage  was  very  much  difiorted,  or  upon  fomc 
ether  Account  not  fit  to  be  fhown,  they  threw  a  Covering  over 
the  Bed.  Thus  Paterculus  reports  t  hat  Scipio  Africanus  was  car- 
ried forth  to  Burial  velato  capite  {a).  Sometimes  too  when  the 
Face  or  the  Head  had  been  greatly  bruifed;  as  if  the  Fall  of 
a  Houfe,  or  fome  fuch  Accident,  had  occafioned  the  Party's 
Death,  they  ufed  to  enclofe  the  Head  and  Face  in  a  Mafk,  to 
hinder  them  from  appearing:  And  the  Funerals  in  which 
this  was  pracYifed,  they  termed  larvata  funera. 

But  the  greater!  Part  of  the  Perfons  were  thofe  that  fol- 
lowed the  Corpfe.  Thefe  in  private  Funerals  were  feldom 
many  befides  the  Friends  and  Relations  of  the  Deceafed; 
and  it  was  very  ufual  in  the  Will  to  beftovv  Legacies  upon  fuch 
and  fuch  Perfons,  upon  Condition  they  mould  appear  at  the 
Funeral,  and  accompany  the  Corpfe.  But  at  the  Indiflive 
on  pullic  Funerals,  the  whole  City  flocked  together  upon 
the  general  Invitation  and  Summons.  The  Magiftratcs  and 
Senators  were  not  wanting  at  the  Procefficn,  nor  even  the 
Priefts  themfelves,  as  we  find  in  the  Funeral  of  Nurr.a  de- 
scribed by  Plutarcb. 

To  give  an  Account  of  the  Habit  and  Gcfture  of  the 
Mourner! ,  or  of  the  Relations  and  others  that  followed  the 
Corpfe,  is  in  a  great  Meafure  unneceffary;  for  the  weeping, 
the  bitter  Complaints  againfr.  the  Gods,  the  letting  loofe  the 
Hair,  or  fometimes  cutting  it  off,  the  changing  the  Habit, 
and  the  laying  afide  the  ufual  Ornaments,  are  all  too  well 
known  to  need  any  Explication.  Yet  there  are  many  Tilings 
Angular  in  thefe  Subjects,  which  deferve  our  farther  Notice. 
Thus  they  did  not  only  tear  or  cut  off  their  Hair,  but  had 
a  Cuftom  to  lay  it  on  the  Breaft,  or  fometimes  on  the  Tomb 
of  the  deceafed  Friend.  Hence  Ovid  of  the  Sifters  of  Nar- 
i  iff  us : 

(«)  Lib.  2. 

■ Planxere 
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-Planxere  for  ores 


Naiades  &  feclos  fratri  impofuere  capillos. 
And  Statins,  Theb.  7. 

Tergoque  tjf  peflore  fufam 

Carfariem  ferro  minuity  feflifque  jacentis 
Obnubit  tenuia  ora  comts ■ 

It  is  no  lefs  obfervable,  that  at  the  Funerals  of  their  Pa- 
rents, the  Sons  Heads  were  covered,  and  the  Daughters  un- 
covered: Perhaps  only  to  recede  as  far  as  poflibie  from  their 
ordinary  Habit.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  in  ordering  the  Sons  to 
cover  their  Heads  at  fuch  Solemnities,  they  had  regard  to 
the  common  Practice  of  always  wearing  fomething  on  their 
Heads  when  they  worfhipped  the  Gods,  and  efpecially  when 
they  Mere  prefent  at  a  Sacrifice.  The  Original  and  Grounds 
of  this  Superftition  are  mod  admirably  given  by  Virgil,  in  the 
Prophet  Hellenus's  Inftruclions  to  JEneas  : 

Ghiin  uhi  tranfmiffce  feterint  trans  aquora  claffes, 

Et  pofttis  aris,  jam  vota  in  littore  folves, 

Purpurea  velare  comas  adopertus  ami  fin : 

Ne  qua  inter  fanftos  ignes  in  honore  deorum 

Hofiilis  fades  occurrat,  &  omina  turbet. 

Huncfocii  more?n  facrorum,  bunc  ipfe  teneto. 

Hac  cafi  mane  ant  in  relligione  nepotes.       JEn.  iii.  403. 

As  to  the  Mourning  Habits,  it  has  been  already  obferved  (a) 
that  the  Senators  fometimes  upon  thefeOccafions  went  attired 
like  Knights,  the  Magiflrates  like  Senators,  &c.  and  that  the 
common  Wear  for  Mourning  was  Black.  But  we  may  farther 
remark,  that  though  this  was  the  ordinary  Colour  to  exprefs 
their  Grief, ufed alike  by  both  Sexes;  yet  after  the  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Empire,  when  Abundance  of  Party-Colours  came 
in  Falhion,  the  old  primitive  White  grew  fo  much  in  Con« 
tempt,  that  at  laft  it  became  proper  to  the  Women  for  their 
Mourning  Cioaths.  Thus  Statins  in  the  Tears  of  Hetrufcus : 

Hue  vittata  cornam  nroeoque  infgnis  amiflu 
Mitibus  exequiis  ades. 

And  though  it  may  with  fomeReafon  be  thought  that  the 
Poet  here,  directing  his  Speech  to   the  Goddefs  Piety,  gives 

(a)  Book  5.  cap.  7. 

her 
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her  that  Habit,  rather  as  a  Mark  of  Purity  and  Innocence, 
than  as  the  proper  Badge  of  Grief  in  her  Sex  ;  yet  the  Mat- 
ter of  Fad  is  ftill  evident  from  the  Authority  of  Plutarch, 
who  flates  this  as  the  Subject  of  one  of  his  Problems,  and 
gives  feveral  Reafons  for  the  Practice. 

After  the  PERSONS  follow  the  PLACE  whither  the  Pro- 
ceffion  was  directed,  by  which  we  muft  be  guided  in  our  next 
Enquiry.  In  all  the  Funerals  of  Note,  efpecially  in  the  public 
or  Indict  ive,ihe.  Corpfe  was  firft  brought  with  a  vaft  Train  of 
Followers  into  the  Forum.  Thus  Horace,  Book  i.  Sat.  6. 

At  hie  ft  plaujlra  ducenta, 

Concur  rant  que  foro  tria  Junera,  magna  fonabit 
Cornua  quod  vincatque  tubas. 
Here  one  of  the  nearefr.  Relations  afcended  the  Rojlra,  arui 
made  an  Oration  in  Praife  of  the  Deceafed.  If  none  of  the 
Kindred  undertook  the  Office,  it  was  discharged  by  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  Perfons  in  the  City  for  Learning  and  Elo- 
quence, as  Appian  reports  of  the  Funeral  of  Sylla  (a).  And 
Pliny  the  younger  reckons  it  as  the  laft  Addition  to  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  a  very  great  Man,  that  he  had  the  Honour  to  be 
praifed  at  his  Funeral  by  the  moll:  eloquent  Tacitus,  the  Con- 
ful  (£);  which  is  agreeable  to  £>hiin£1  Man's  Account  of  this 
Matter,  Nam  &  funebres,  &c.  "  For  the  Funeral  Orati- 
«  ons  (fays  he)  depend  very  often  on  fome  public  Office, 
"  and  by  Order  of  Senate  are  many  Times  given  in  Charge 
*'  to  the  Magiftrates  to  be  performed  by  themfelves  in  Per- 
«  fon  (f)." 

The  Invention  of  this  Cuftom  is  generally  attributed  to 
Valerius  Poplicola,  foon  after  the  Expulfion  of  the  Regal  Fa- 
mily. Plutarch  tells  us,  that  '«  honouring  his  Colkgue's  Ob- 
*'  fequies  with  a  Funeral  Oration,  it  fo  pleafed  the  Romans, 
"  that  it  became  cufkomary  for  the  bell  Men  to  celebrate  the 
«  Funerals  of  great  Perfons  with  Speeches  in  their  Com- 
"  mendation." 

Nor  was  this  Honour  prop-r  to  one  Sex  alone,  for 
reports,  that  "  the  Matrons,  upon  Account  of.makingaCol- 
*'  lection  of  Gold  for  the  Deliverance  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls, 
*'  were  allowed  as  a  fignal  Favour  to  have  Funeral  Panegyrics 
"  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Men."  Plutarch's  Relation  of 
this  Matter  differs  from  Livy  only  in  the  Reafon  of  the  Cuf- 
tom :  He  acquaints  us,  "  that  when  it  vaj  agreed  after  the 
"  Taking  of  Vei't,  that  a  Bowl  of  mafjy  Gold  mould  be  made 

{a)  'Efj^vX.  lib.  I.  (b)   Lib.  1.  Epift.  I.  (c)  Injlitut.  lib.  3   cap.  9. 

"  and 
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"  and  fent  to  Delphi,  there  was  fo  great  a  Scarcity  of  Gold, 
«*  and  the  Magiftratcs  lb  perplexed  in  ccnfidering  how  to 
««  get  it,  that  the  Roman  Ladies  meeting  together  and  con- 
M  fulting  among  themfelves,  out  of  the  golden  Ornaments 
*'  that  they  wore,  contributed  as  much  as  ferved  for  mak- 
"  ing  the  Offering,  which  in  Weight  came  to  eight  Talents 
«'  of  Gold.  The  Senate,  to  give  them  the  Honour  they 
«'  had  deftrved,  ordained  that  Funeral  Orations  mould  be 
u  ufed  at  the  Obfequiesof  Women  as  well  as  of  Men,  which 
«'  had  never  been  a  Cuilom  before."  But  it  feems  probable, 
that  this  Honour  was  at  firft  only  paid  to  antient  Matrons; 
fince  we  learn  from  the  fame  excellent  Author,  that  there 
was  no  Precedent  of  any  Funeral  Oration  on  a  young  Wo- 
man, till  Julius  Cafar  firft  made  one  upon  the  Death  of  his 
own  Wife. 

Cicero  (a)  and  Livy  (b)  complain  very  much  of  this  Cuftom 
of  Funeral  Speeches,  as  if  they  had  conduced  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  to  the  Corruption  and  Falfifying  of  Hiftory.  For  it  be- 
ing ordinary  on  thefe  Occafions  to  be  directed  more  by  the 
Precepts  of  Oratory,  than  by  the  true  Matter  of  Fact,  it  ufu- 
ally  happened,  that  the  deceafed  Party  was  extolled  on  the 
Account  of  feveral  noble  Atchievments,  to  which  he  had  no 
juft  Pretenfions:  And  efpecially  when  they  came  to  enquire 
into  their  Family,  as  was  cuftomary  at  thefe  Solemnities, 
they  feldom  failed  to  infert  three  or  four  of  the  mo  ft  re- 
nowned Perfons  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  aggrandize  the 
Family  of  the  Deceafed  ;  and  fo  by  Degrees  almoft  ruined 
all  proper  Diftin£tions  of  Hcufes  and  Bleed. 

The  next  Place,  to  which  the  Corpfe  was  carried, was  the 
Place  of  Burning  or  Burial.  It  has  been  a  Cuftom  amongft 
moft  Nations  to  appoint  this  without  the  City,  particularly 
among  the  Jews  and  Greeks;  from  whom  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  deiived  to  the  Romans.  That  the  Jews  buried 
without  the  City,  is  evident  from  feveral  Places  of  the  New 
Tejlament.  Thus  the  Sepulchre,  in  which  Jofepb  laid  our 
Saviour's  Body,  was  "  in  the  fame  Place  in  which  he  was 
"  crucified  (rj,"  which  was  near  to  the  City  (d).  And  we  read 
in  St.  Matthew,  that  at  our  Lord's  Paflion  "  the  Graves 
«  were  opened,  and  many  Bodies  of  the  Saints  v.  hich  flept 
«  arofe,  and  came  out  of  their  Graves  after  his  Refurre&ion, 
"  and  went  into  the  Holy  City,  and  appeared  unto  many  (e)" 

As  to  the  Gracians*  Serviits  in  an  Epiftle  to  Tvliy  (f),  giv- 
ing an  Account  of  the  unhappy  Death  of  his  Collegue  Mar- 

(a)  In  Brute.  {b)  Lib.  3  [c)  John  lix.  41.  (</)  Jfbtt  «X.  1 

U)  MattUvs  xxvi..  52,  53.         (/)  Famil.  lib.  4.  Epift.  12. 
v  csllus, 
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cellus,  which  happened  in  Greece,  tells  him,  That  he  could 
not  by  any  Means  obtain  Leave  of  the  Athenians  to  allow  him  a 
Burying-place  within  the  City,  they  urging  a  religious  Re- 
ftraint  in  that  Point,  and  the  Want  of  Precedent  for  fuch  a 
Practice. 

The  Romans  followed  the  fame  Cuftom  from  the  firfl 
Building  of  the  City,  which  was  afterwards  fettled  in  a  Law 
by  the  Decemviri,  and  often  revived  and  confirmed  by  fubfe- 
quent  Inftitutions.  The  R.eafon  of  this  antient  Practice 
may  be  refolved  into  a  facred  and  a  civi!  Confideration.  As 
to  the  former,  the  Romans,  and  mod  other  People,  had  a 
Notion,  that  whatever  had  been  confecrated  to  the  fuperna! 
Gods,  wasprelently  defiled  upon  the  Touch  of  a  Corpfe,  or 
even  by  bringing  fuch  a  Spectacle  near  it.  Thus  A.  Getting 
tells  us,  that  the  Flamen  Dialis  might  not  on  any  Account 
enter  into  a  Place  where  there  was  a  Grave  ;  or  fo  much  as 
touch  a  dead  Body  (a).  And  if  the  Pont  if  ex  Maximus  hap- 
pened to  praife  any  one  publicly  at  a  Funeral,  he  had  a  Veil 
always  laid  over  the  Corple  to  keep  it  from  his  Sight;  as  Dio 
reports  of  Augajlus  (b),  and  Seneca  of  Tiberius (c).  It  is  like- 
ly that  this  might  be  borrowed  from  the  Jevjiflj  Law,  by 
which  the  High  Prieft  was  forbid  to  ufe  the  ordinary  Signs  of 
Mourning,  or  to  go  near  any  dead  Body  [J). 

The  civil  Confederation  feems  to  have  been,  that  neither 
the  Air  might  be  corrupted  by  the  Stench  of  putrified  Bodies, 
nor  the  Buildings  endangered  by  the  Frequency  of  Funeral 
Fires. 

The  Places  then,  appointed  for  Burial  without  the  Ci»y, 
were  either  private  or  public;  the  private  Places  were  the 
Fields  or  Gardens  belonging  to  particular  Families.  Hence 
Martial  took  the  Jeft  in  one  of  his  Epigrams,  on  a  Gentleman 
that  had  buried  feveral  Wives: 

Septimajam,  Phileros,  tibi  conditur  uxor  in  agro. 
Plus  nulli,  Phileros,  quam  tibi  reddit  ager. 

If  it  was  poffible,  they  always  buried  in  that  Part  of  the 
Field  or  Garden  which  lay  neareft  to  the  high  Road,  both 
to  put  Paffengers  in  Mind  of  Mortality,  and  to  fave  the  belt 
Part  of  their  Land.     Thus  Juvenal,  Sat.  i. 

■Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos 


Quorum  Flaminid  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina. 

(a)  Lib.   10.  cap.  15.  (bj  Lib.  54.  {c)  Cjnfclat.  ad  Mat.  cap.  15. 

(«/)  Lev  it.  xxi.  10,  II. 

And 
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And  we  have  fcarce  any  Relation  of  Burying  in  Authors, 
but  they  tell  us  the  Urn  was  laid  near  fuch  a  Way.  Proper- 
tius  is  very  earned  in  defiring  that  he  may  not  be  buried  after 
this  ordinary  Cuftom,  near  a  frequented  Road,  for  Fear  it 
ihould  difturb  his  Shade : 

T)i  faciant,  mea  ne  terra  locet  off  a  frequently 

Qua  faciat  ajjiduo  tramite  vulgus  iter. 
Pofl  mortem  tumuli  fie  infamantur  amantum  : 

Me  tegat  arbor ed  devia  terra  coma : 
Aut  humet  ignotee  cumulis  vallatus  arena. 

Nonjwvat  in  media  notnen  habere  via.      Lib.  3.  Eleg.  15. 

The  public  Burying  Places  were  of  two  Sorts;  thofe 
which  were  allotted  to  the  Poor,  and  thofe  which  were  put 
to  this  Ufe  only  at  the  Funerals  of  great  Perfons.  The  for- 
mer were  the  Puticula,  or  Puticuli,  without  the  Efquilian 
Gate;  they  contained  a  great  Quantity  of  Ground,  and  were 
put  to  no  other  Ufe,  than  the  burying  of  the  Bones  and  Afhes 
of  Perfons  of  the  lowed  Rank,  who  had  no  private  Place  of 
their  own  to  lay  the  Corpfe  in.  But  becaufe  the  vaft  Num- 
ber of  Bones  depofited  here,  infe&ing  the  Air,  rendered  the 
Neighbouring  Parts  of  the  City  unhealthy,  Augujlus  gave 
away  a  great  many  Acres  of  this  common  Field  to  his  Fa- 
vourite Maecenas,  who  turned  it  into  tine  Gardens.  This  Ho- 
race tells  us  at  large,  Book  1.  Sat.  8. 

Hue  prius  angujlis  ejecla  cadaver  a  cellis 
Confervas  vili  portanda  locabat  in  area  : 
Hoc  mifera  plebi  flabat  commune  fepulcbrum,  Sec 

The  public  Place  affigned  for  the  Burial  of  great  Perfons, 
was  commonly  the  Campus  Martius.  This  Honour  could 
not  be  procured  but  by  a  public  Decree  of  Senate,  and 
was  never  conferred  but  on  Men  of  the  highefr.  Stations  and 
Merits.  Thus  Plutarch  relates  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey  ;  Ap- 
pian  of  Sylla  (a),  Suetonius  of  Drufus  {b),  and  Virgil  of  Mar- 
cellus. 

Quantos  Hie  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus?   velqua,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera,  cum  tumulum  praterlabererecentem!      ./En.  6. 


[a)  'EjufiA.  lib.  1.  (£)  Claud,  cap.  1. 


[I 
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Jt  lias  been  faid,  that  the  ordinary  Cuflom  was  to  bury 
without  the  City  ;  but  we  muft  except  fome  Sepulchres,  as 
thofe  of  the  Vefial  Virgins,  to  whom  Servius  tells  us  the 
Laws  allowed  a  burying  Place  within  the  City  (a).  The 
fame  Honour  was  allowed  to  fome  extraordinary  Pcrfons,  as 
to  Valerius  Poplicola  (Z>),  and  to  Fabritius  (c),  and  continued 
to  their  Heirs.  Yet  none  of  the  Family  were  afterwards 
there  interred,  but  the  Body  being  carried  thither,  one  placed 
a  burning  Torch  under  it,  and  then  immediately  took  it 
away;  as  an  Atteftation  of  the  deceafed's  Privilege,  and  his 
receding  from  his  Honour :  And  then  the  Body  was  re- 
moved to  another  Place. 

Cicero  in  his  ninth  Philippic  moves,  that  Servius  Sulpiiiuti 
upon  Account  of  his  many  fignal  Services  to  the  Common- 
wealth, may  be  honoured  with  a  public  Sepulchre  in  the  Campus 
Efquilinus,  or  any  other  Place  where  the  Conful  fhould  pleafe, 
thirty  Feet  in  Dimenfion  every  Way,  and  to  remain  to  his 
Heirs  and  Poilerity.  But  there  are  not  many  Instances  of 
the  like  Practice. 

Having  done  with  the  carrying  forth,  we  come  to  the  Act 
of  Burying.  The  Corpfe  being  brought  in  the  Manner  al- 
ready defcribed,  without  the  City,  if  they  defigned  to  burn 
it,  was  carried  directly  to  the  Place  appointed  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  (which,  if  it  was  joined  with  the  Sepulchre,  was  called 
Buflum,  if  feparate  from  it,  Uflrind)  and  there  laid  on  the 
Rogus  or  Pyra,  a  Pile  of  Wood  prepared  to  burn  it  on.  This 
Pile  was  built  in  the  Shape  of  an  Altar,  differing  in  Height 
according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Deceafed.  Thus  Virgil  in 
the  Funeral  of  Mifenus,  ./En.  6. 

Aramque  fepulchri 

Congerere  arboribus,  cceloque  educere  certani. 

And  Qviil  againft  Ibis: 

Et  dare  plcbeio  corpus  inane  rogo. 

The  Trees,  which  they  made  Ufe  of,  were  commonly  fuch 
as  had  mod  Pitch  or  Rofin  in  them  ;  and  if  they  took  any 
other  Wood,  they  fplit   it,  for  the  more  eafy  catching  Fire  : 

Procumbunt picc<t,  fonut  icla  fecuribus  ilex, 

(c)  Ad  JEn.  9.  (*)  Plutarch  in  his  Life.  (c)  Cher:. 

C  c  Fr      - 
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Fraxineaque   trabes  ;  cuneis  itffijple  robur 
Scinditur. Virg.  /En.  6. 

Round  the  Pile  they  ufed  to  fet  Cyprefs  Trees,  perhaps  to 
hinder  the  noifom  Smell  of  the  Corpfe.  This  Observation 
is  owing  to  Virgil  in  the  fame  Place : 

Ingentem  Jlruxere  pyram;  cui  frondibus  atris 
Intexunt  later  a,  &  ferales  ante  cuprefjos 
Confliiuunt. 

That  the  Body  was  placed  on  the  Pile,  wrth  the  Couch 
or  Bed  on  which  it  lay,  we  have  the  Authority  of  Tibullus, 
Book  i.  El.  r. 

Flcbis  ci?  arfuro  pofttum  me,  Delia,  lefto. 

This  being  done,  the  nearefr.  Relation  performed  the  Ce- 
remony of  lighting  the  Pile  ;  which  they  did  with  a  Torch, 
turning  their  Face  away,  as  if  it  was  done  out  of  Neceflity, 
and  not  willingly.     Thus  Virgil,  /En.  6. 

Subjefiam,  more  parent urn, 


Averft  tenner e  facem. 

As  foon  as  the  Wood  took  Fire,  they  prayed  for  a  Wind 
to  affifr.  the  Flames,  and  haflen  the  confuming  of  the  Body, 
which  they  looked  on  as  a  fortunate  Accident.  Thus  Cyn- 
thia in  Proper  tins  : 

Cur  ventos  non  ipfe  rogis,  ingrate,  petijli  P 

And  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Sylla  reports,  "  That  the 
"  Day  beingcloudy,  they  deferred  carrying  forth  the  Corpfe 
"  till  about  Three  in  the  Afternoon,  expecting  it  would 
"  rain  :  But  a  ftrong  Wind  blowing  full  againfr.  the  Fu- 
"  neral-pile,  and  fetting  it  all  on  a  Flame,  his  Body  was 
"  confutned  in  a  Moment.  As  the  Pile  fhrnnk  down,  and 
"  the  Fire  was  going  out,  the  Clouds  lhowered  down,  and 
"  continued  raining  till  Night.  So  that  his  good  Fortune 
"  was  firm  even  to  the  lafr,  and  did,  as  it  were,  officiate  at 
"   his  Funeral." 

At  the  Funerals  of  the  Emperors  or  renowned  Generals, 
as   foon   as   the  Wood  was  lighted,  the  Soldiers  and  all  the 

Company 
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Company  made  a  folemn  Courfe  (Deturfio)  three  Times  round 
the  Pile,  to  fhow  their  Affection  to  the  Deceafed  ;  of  which 
we  have  numerous  Examples.  Virgil  has  not  forgot  to  ex- 
prefs  this  Cuflom : 

Ter  circum  accenfos  cinfli fulgentibus  artnis 
Decurrere  rogos  ;  ter  moejlum  funeris  ignem 
Lujlravere  in  equis,  ululatufque  ore  dedere.  JEn.  1 1. 

The  Body  was  never  burnt  without  Company ;  for  be- 
caufe  they  fancied  that  the  Ghofts  delighted  in  Blood,  it  was 
cuftomary  to  kill  a  great  Number  of  Beads,  and  throw  them 
on  the  Pile. 

Multa  bourn  circa  maflantur  corpora  tnorti, 
Setigerafque  fues,  raptafque  ex  omnibus  agris 
In  jiammam  jugulant  pecudes — Virg.  ./En.  n. 

In  the  more  ignorant  and  barbarous  Ages,  they  ufed  to 
murder  Men,  and  caft  them  into  the  Funeral  Flames  of 
Princes  and  Commanders.  The  Poets  never  burn  a  Hero 
without  this  inhuman  Ceremony.     Homer  gives  Patroclus 

Lilly.*  fxfo  Tjw*)V  (tvyaSvp  uv  vita;  irBxif • 

And  Fiegil,  lib.  10. 

Quatuor  hie  juvenes,  tot  idem  quos  educat  Ufeus, 
Viventes  rapit ;  inferias  quos  immokt  umbris, 
Captivoque  rogi  perfundat  fanguine  fiammas. 

But  befides  thofe,  there  were  Abundance  of  other  Things 
thrown  into  the  Flames :  Thefe  confifted  for  the  moll  Pa]  t 
of  coftly  Garments  and  Perfumes  thrown  on  the  Body  as  it 
burned.     Thus  VirgiU  /En.  6. 

Purpureafque  fuper  ve/les,  velamina  nota, 
Conjiciunt  : 

And  Plutarch  makes  the  extravagant  Expences  of  Cato 
jfunior,  at  the  Funeral  of  his  Brother  Ccepio,  to  have  been 
taken  up  in  '*  a  vaft  Quantity  of  coftly  Garments  and  Per- 
«<  fumes." 

All  the  precious  Gums,  EfTences,  and  Balfams,  that  the 
Antients  were  acquainted  with,  we  find  employed  in  their 

C  c  2  Funerals : 
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Funerals :  Hence  Juvenal  defcribes  a  Fop  that  ufed  Abun- 
dance of  EfTence  : 

Et  tnatutino  fudans  Crifpinus  amomo, 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera. — Sat.  4. 

The  Soldiers  and  Generals  had  ufually  their  Arms  burnt 
with  them  on  the  Pile.  Thus  Virgil  in  the  Funeral  of  Mi- 
fenus : 

—Decorantque  fuper  fulgetitibus  armis,  iEn.  6. 

And  in  another  Place  he  adds  the  Spoils  taken  from  the 
Enemy : 

Hinc  alii  fpolia  occlfts  direpta  Latinis 
Conjiciunt  igni,  galeas  enfefque  decoros, 
'  Franaque  ferventcfqv.e  rotas;  pars,  munera  not  a, 
Jpforum  clypeos,  &  nonfelicia  tela.     ./En.  11. 

When  the  Pile  w'as  burnt  down,  they  put  out  the  Re- 
mains of  the  Fire,  by  fprinkling  Wine  on  it,  that  they 
might  more  eafily  gather  up  the  Bones  and  Afhes. 

Pcjlquam  tollap'ft  cine  res,  ac  fiamma  quievit, 

Rclliquias  vino  &  bibulam  lavere  favillam.    Virg.  j£n.  6. 

This  gathering  up  the  Bones  and  Afhes,  and  putting  them 
into  the  Urn,  was  the  next  Office  paid  to  the  Deceafed, 
which  they  termed  offilegium.  The  whole  Cuftom  is  moll 
fully  and  elegantly  deicribed  by  Tibullus  in  his  third  Book, 


El  eg.  2. 


Ergo  ubi  cum  tenuern,  ccc. 


How  the  Afhes  and  Bones  of  the  Man  curae  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  of  the  Beads,  and  Wood,  and  other  Ma- 
terials, is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the 
Difference  to  have  arofe  from  the  artificial  placing  of  the 
Corpfe  on  the  Pile,  fo  that  every  Thing  elfe  mould  fall 
away  on  each  Side,  and  leave  the  human  Relics  in  a  Heap 
by  themfelves. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  put  the  Urn  into  the  Se- 
pulchre, fprinkle  the  Company  with  lufiral  Water,  and  dif- 
mifs  them.     Virg.  JEn.  6. 

O (Tuque  lefla  cado  texit  Chorinseus  aheno  : 
Idem  ter  Jocios  pur  a  circumtulit  undd, 

Spa) 
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Spar  gens  rare  levi,  &  ramo  felicis  diva, 
jA/flravitque  vivos ,  dixitque  novijjima  verba. 

Thefe  noviffima  verba  were  either  directed  to  the  Deceafeoi 
or  to  the  Company.  The  Form,  which  they  ufed  to  the  De- 
ceafed  was,  Vale,  vale,  vale,  nos  te  ordine,  quo  natura  per- 
miferit,  cunBi  fequemur.  That  with  which  the  Prafica  dif- 
mifTed  the  People,  was  1  LICET,  i.  e.  ire  licet.  As  they 
went  away,  they  had  a  Cu'flom  of  wifning  for  light  Earth, 
to  lay  on  the  Relics,  which  they  reckoned  a  great  Happi- 
nefs.  Hence  it  is  an  ufual  Infcription  on  antitnt  Monu- 
ments S.  T.  T.  L.  or  Sit  tiki  terra  leiis. 

To  enquire  into  the  Original  of  Sepulchres,  their  fever  J 
Kinds  and  Forms,  the  Variety  of  Ornaments,  the  Difference 
of  Infcriptions,  and  the  many  Ways  of  violating  the  Tombs 
of  the  Dead,  would  be  too  nice  a  Difquifition  for  the  pre- 
fent  Defign.  Yet  we  muff,  not  pafs  by  the  Cenoiaphia  or 
Monuments  erected  on  a  very  fingular  Account,  either  to 
Perfons  buried  in  another  Place,  or  thofe  who  had  received 
no  Burial,  and  whofe  Remains  could  not  be  found. 

Thus  Suetonius  tells  m,  that  the  Soldiers  in  Germany  raifed 
an  honorary  Tomb  to  the  Memory  of  Drufus,  though  his 
Body  had  been  carried  to  Rome,  and  depofited  in  the  Campus 
Martins  (a  J  :  And  we  often  find  the  Generals  raifing  Tombs 
to  the  Honour  of  thofe  Soldiers  whofe  Bodies  could  not  be 
found  after  a  Fight.  Thefe  Tumuli  inanes  or  honorarii,  when 
erected  to  the  Memory  of  particular  Perfons,  were  ufually 
kept  as  facred  as  the  true  Monuments,  and  had  the  fame 
Ceremonies  performed  at  them.  Thus  Virgil  defcribes  An- 
dromache keeping  the  Anniverfary  of  He  Bar's  Death.  A£n.  3. 

Solemnes  turn  forte  dapes,  £?  trijlia  dona 
Libabat  cineri  Andromache,  manefque  vocabat 
HeBoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quern  cefpite  inanem, 
Et  geminas,  caufam  lacrymis,  facraverat  aras. 

And  ALneas  tells  Deiphobus,  that  he  has  paid  him  fuch  an 
Honour. 

Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhateo  in  litore  inanem 
Conftitui,  £i?  magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi  : 
Nomen  &  arma  locum  fcrvant .     iEneid.  6. 

(a)  Suet  in.  ClauJ.  cap.  1. 

C  e  3  AFTER 
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AFTER  the  FUNERAL,  we  are  to  take  Notice  of  the 
feveral  Rites  performed  in  Honour  of  the  Dead,  at  the  Fcfti- 
vals  inftituted  with  that  Defign.  The  chief  Time  of  pay- 
ing thefe  Offices  was  the  Feralia,  or  the  Feaft  of  the  Ghofts, 
in  the  Month  of  February  ;  but  it  was  ordinary  for  particu- 
lar Families  to  have  particular  Times  for  difcharging  this 
Duty,  as  the  Novennalia,  the  Decennalia>  and  the  like. 
The  Ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  Heads,  Sa- 
crifices, Feafts,  and  Games ;  to  which  if  we  fubjoin  the  Cuf^ 
toms  of  Mourning,  and  of  the  Confecration,  we  mall  take 
in  all  that  remains  on  this  Subject. 

The  Sacrifices  (which  were  called  Inferia)  confided  of 
Liquors,  Victims,  and  Garlands.  The  Liquors  were  Wa- 
ter, Wine,  Milk,  Blood,  and  liquid  Balfam. 

Hie  duo  rite  mero  libans  carchejia  Baccho 

Fundit  bumiyduo  lafte  novo,  duo  /anguine  facro.  Vir.  /En.  5. 

The  Blood  was  taken  from  the  Victims  offered  to  the 
Manes,  which  were  ufually  of  the  fmaller  Cattle,  though 
in  antient  Times  it  was  cuflomary  to  ufe  Captives  or  Slaves 
in  this  inhuman  Manner. 

The  Balfams  and  Garlands  occur  every  where  in  the 
Poets.     Propert.  Lib.  3.  Eleg.  15. 

Affere  hue  unguent  a  tnihi,  fertifque  fepukbrum 
Ornabit,  cuflas  ad  mea  bujla  fedens. 

Tibul.  Lib.  2-  Eleg.  4. 

Atque  aliquis  fenior,  veteres  veneratus  amores, 
Annua  conjlrudo  ferta  dabit  tumulo. 

Befides  thefe  Chaplets,  they  flrowed  Flowers  about  the 
Monument. 

Purpureofque  jacit  floresy  ac  taliafatur.     /En.  5. 
And  again,  JEn.  6. 

Tu  Marcellus  eris.     Manibus  date  Jilia plenis  : 
Purpureas fpargam  flores  ;  animamque  nepotis 
Bis  fait  em  accumulem  donis,  iffungar  inani 
Munere. 


The 
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The  Feafts  celebrated  in  Honour  of  the  Deeeafed,  were 
either  private  or  public.  The  private  Feafts  were  termed 
Siiicernia,  from  Silex  and  Cana,  as  if  we  fhould  fay  Suppers 
made  on  a  Stone.  Thefe  were  prepared  both  for  the  Dead  and 
the  Living.  The  Repaft  for  the  Dead,  confiding  com- 
monly of  Beans,  Lettices,  Bread,  and  Eggs,  or  the  like, 
was  laid  on  the  Tomb  for  the  Ghofts  to  come  out  and  eat, 
as  they  fancied  they  would  ;  and  what  was  left  they  burnt 
on  the  Stone.  Travellers  tells  us,  that  the  Indians  at  prefent 
have  a  fuperftitious  Cuftom  much  of  this  Nature,  putting  a 
Pi^ce  of  Meat  always  in  the  Grave  with  the  dead  Body, 
wi.en  they  bury  in  the  Plantations. 

It  was  from  this  Cuftom,  that,  to  exprefs  the  mod  mi- 
ferable  Poverty  of  Creatures  almoft  ftarved,  they  ufed  to 
fay,  "  He  got  his  Victuals  from  the  Tombs."  Thus  Ca- 
tullus: 57. 

Uxor  Meneitiy  f<epe  quam  in  fepuhbretis 

Vidijlis  ipfo  rapere  rogo  ccenam> 

Quiim  devolutum  ex  igne  profequens  panem 

A  femirafo  tunderetur  ujlore. 

And  Tibullus'>s  Curfe  is  much  to  the  fame  Purpofe  :  i.  6. 

Ipfafame  Jlimulante  furenss  berbafque  fepulchris 
ghiaraty  C5*  a  f avis  cjfa  relicla  lupis. 

The  private  Feafts /$r  the  Living  were  kept  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Deeeafed,  by  the  neareft  Friends  and  Relations 
only. 

The  public  Feafls  were  when  the  Heirs  or  Friends  of 
fome  rich  or  great  Perfon  obliged  the  People  with  a  general 
Treat  to  his  Honour  and  Memory  ;  as  Cicero  reports  of  the 
Funeral  of  Scipio  Africanus  (a),  and  Dio  of  that  of  Sylla  (b). 
And  Suetonius  (c)  relates,  that  fulius  Ctefar  gave  the  People 
a  Feaft  in  Memory  of  his  Daughter.  There  was  a  Cuftom 
on  thefe  Occafions  to  diftribute  raw  Meat  among  the  Poor, 
which  they  termed  vifceratio  ;  though  this  was  fometimes 
given  without  the  public  Feafts. 

The  Funeral  Games  have  already  been  defcribed  among 
the  other  Shows. 

(a)  In  Oral,  pro  Mursena.  {b)  Lib.  37.         (t)  Cap.  12. 

C  c  4  Ac 
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As  to  tha  Cuflom  of  Mourning,  befides  what  has  been 
before  obferved,  we  may  further  take  Notice  or  the  Time 
appointed  for  that  Ceremony,  and  fomeoi  the  'moil  remark- 
able Ways  of  expreffing  it.  "  Nuina  (as  Plutcrxb  tells  us 
"  in  his  Life)  prefcribed  Rules  for  regulating  .be  Days  of 
"  Mourning,  according  to  certain  Times  and  Ages.  As  for 
"  Example,  a  Child  of  three  Years,  and  fo  upwards  to  ten 
"  was  to  be  mourned  for  fo  many  Months  as  be  v/as  Year$ 
*'  old.  And  the  longefl  Time  of  Mourning,  for  any  Perfon 
i*  wbatfoever,  was  not  to  exceed  the  Term  of  ten  Months: 
16  Which  alfo  was  the  Time  appointed  to  Widows  to  la- 
"  ment  the  Lofs  of  their  deccafed  Hufbands,  before  which 
'•  they  could  not,  without  great  Indecency,  pafs  unto  fecond 
*'  Marriage  :  But  in  Cafe  their  Incontinence  was  iuch  as 
"  could  not  admit. fo  long  an  Abilinence  from  the  Nuptial 
"  Bed,  they  were  to  facrifice  a  Cow  with  a  Calf,  for  Ex- 
'-'  piation  of  their  Fault". 

Now  Rof?iulus7s  Year  confiding  but  of  ten  Months,  when 
Niima  afterwards  added  two  Months  more,  he  did  not  alter 
the  Time  he  had  before  fettled  for  Mourning  ;  and  therefore 
though  after  that  Time  we  meet  with  lutfus  animus,  or  a 
Year's  A4ourning,  ufed  often  upon  the  Death  of  fome  emi- 
nent Perfon,  we  muft  take  it  only  for  the  old  Year  of  Ro- 
mulus, or  the  Space  of  ten  Months. 

There  were  feveral  Accidents  which  occailoned  the  con- 
eluding  of  a  public  or  private  Mourning  before  the  fixed 
Time  ;  fuch  as  the  Dedication  of  a  Temple,  the  Solemnity  of 
public  Games  or  Feftivals,  the  iolemn  Lujlratvjn  performed 
by  the  Cenfor,  and  the  dilcharging  any  Vow  made  by  a  Ma- 
giflrate  or  General  ;  which,  being  Times  of  public  Re- 
joicing, would  have  otherwife  implied  a  Contradiction. 

As  to  the  Tokens  of  private  Grief,  they  had  none  but 
"what  are  common  to  moft  Nations,  as  flaying  at  home  for  a 
Time,  avoiding  all  Manner  of*  Recreations  and  Entertain- 
ments, and  the  like.  But  in  "  ubltc  Mourning,  .it  was  a 
fmguiar  Cuflom  to  exprefs  their  Concern  by  putting  a  Stop 
to  ail  Bufineis,  and  appointing  a  Vacation  till  iuch  a  Period  ; 
of  which  we  have  frequent  Inftances. 

The  laft  Ceremony,  to  be  fpoken  of,  was  Corporation. 
This  belonged  properly  to  the  Emperors  ;  yet  we  meet  with 
private  Confecrations.  This  was,  when  the  Friends  and  Rela- 
tionsof  the  Deceafed  canonized  him,  and  paid  him  Worftiip  in 
private;  a  Piece  of  Refpecl:  commonly  paid  to  Parents,  by  their 
Children,  as  Plutarch  obferves  in  his  Reman  Quefiions.  Yet 
the  Parents   too  fometimes   conferred  the  fame  Honour  on 

their 
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their  deceafed  Children,  as  Cice-ro  promifeth  to  do  for  his 
Daughter  Tullia,  in  the  End  of  his  Confolation  ;  and  though 
that  Piece  he  fufpeffed,  as  we  now  have  it,  yet  the  prefent 
Authority  lofes  nothing  of  its  Force,  being  cited  heretofore 
by  LcJhi.Jius,  accoiamg  to  the  Copies  extant  in  his  Time. 

The  public  Coiif-cration  had  its  Original  from  the  Deifi- 
cation of  Romulus ,  but  was  afterwards  discontinued  till  the 
Time  of  the  Emperors,  on  moft  of  whom  this  Honour  was 
conferred.  The  whole  Ceremony  is  moil  accurately  describ- 
ed by  Herodiati,  in  his  fourth  Book,  the  Tranflation  of  which 
Place  may  conclude  this  Subject. 

"  The  Romans  (lays  he)  have  a  Cuftom  to  confecrate  thole 
"  Emperors,  who  leave  either  Sons  or  defigned  SuccefTors  at 
"  their  Death;  z\v\  tI>ofe  who  receive  this  Honour  are  faid 
<*  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Gods.  On  this  Occafion  the 
<■'•  whole  City  maintains  a  public  Grief,  mixed  as  it  were 
¥  with  the  Solemnity  of  a  FefHval.  The  true  Body  is  buried 
«  in  a  very  fumptuous  Funeral,  according  to  the  ordinary 
<<  Method.  But  they  contrive  to  have  an  Image  or  the  Em- 
«'  peror  in  Wax  done  to  the  Life;  and  this  they  espofe  to 
*'  public  View,  juft  at  the  Entrance  of  t;ie  Palace  Gate,  on 
«<  a  (lately  Bed  of  Ivory,  covered  with  rich  Garments  of  em- 
"  broidered  Work  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  So  the  Image  lies 
"  there  all  pale,  as  if  under  a  dangerous  Indifpofition.  Round 
<<  the  Bed  there  fit,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Day,  on  the  Left 
«*  Side,  the  whole  Senate  in  Black;  on  the  Right,  the  aged 
<<  Matrons,  who,  either  upon  Account  of  their  Parents  or 
"  Hufbands,  are  reputed  noble:  They  wear  no  Jewels  or 
«  Gold,  or  other  ufual  Ornaments,  but  are  attired  in  clofe 
"  white  Vefts,  to  expref3  their  Sorrow  and  Concern.  This 
«  Ceremony  continues  feven  Days  together;  the  Phyficians 
"  being  admitted  every  Day  to  the  Bed,  and  declaring  the 
«  Patient  to  grow  all  along  worfe  and  worfe.  At  lail,  wheu 
«  they  fuppofe  him  to  be  dead,  a  fe!e£f.  Company  of  voting 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senatorian  Order  take  up  the  Bed#n 
"  their  Shoulders,  and  carry  it  through  the  Holy  Way  into  the 
*'  old  Forum,  the  Place  where  the  Roman  Magiftrates  ufed 
"  to  lay  down  their  Offices.  On  both  Sides  are  raifed  Gal- 
tC  leries  with  Seats  one  above  another ;  one  Side  being  filled 
"  with  a  Choir  of  Boys  all  nobly  defcended,  and  of  the  moil 
««  eminent  Patrician  Families;  the  other  with  a  like  Set  of 
*<  Ladies  of  Quality;  who  both  together  fing  Hymns  and 
ft  Pfeanscompofed  to  very  mournful  and  paflionate  Airs,  to 
"  the  Praife  of  the  Deceafed.  When  thefe  arc  over,  they  take 
"  up  the  Bed  again,  and  carry  it  into  the  Campus  Martins ; 

"   where, 
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'«  where,  in  the  -wideft  Part  of  the  Field,  is  ere&ed  a  four- 
**  fquare  Pile,  entirely  compofed  of  large  Planks,  in  Shape 
«*  of  a  Pavilion,  and  exactly  regular  and  equal  in  the  Dimen- 
*'  fions.  This  in  the  Infide  is  rilled  up  with  dry  Chips,  but 
<*  without  is  adorned  with  Coverlids  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
"  beautified  with  Pictures  and  curious  Figures  in  Ivory.  A- 
"  bove  this  is  placed  another  Frame  of  Wood,  much  lefs  in- 
"  deed,  but  fet  off  with  Ornaments  of  the  fame  Nature,  and 
"  having  little  Doors  or  Gates  {landing  about  it.  Over  this 
««  are  fet  a  third  and  fourth  Pile,  every  one  being  confidera- 
"  bly  lefs  than  that  on  which  it  flands;  and  fo  others,  till 
"  they  come  to  the  lead  of  all,  which  forms  the  Top.  The 
**  Figure  of  this  Structure,  altogether,  may  be  compared  to 
*«  thofe  Watch-Towers,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  Harbours 
"  of  Note,  and  by  the  Fire  on  their  Top  direct  the  Courfe 
"  of  the  Ships  into  the  Haven.  After  this,  hoifting  up  the 
'*  Body  into  the  fecond  Frame  of  Building,  they  get  together 
"  a  vaft  Quantity  of  all  Manner  of  fweet  Odours  and  Per- 
'*  fumes,  whether  of  Fruits,  Herbs,  or  Gums,  and  pour  them 
"  in  Heaps  all  about  it :  There  being  no  Nation,  or  City,  or 
"  indeed  any  eminent  Men,  who  do  not  rival  one  another 
'■«  in  paying  thefe  lafl  Prefents  to  their  Prince.  When  the 
*•'  Place  is  quite  filled  with  a  huge  Pile  of  Spices  and  Drugs, 
*'  the  whole  Order  of  Knights  ride  in  a  folemn  Proceflion 
"  round  the  Structure,  and  imitate  the  Motions  of  the  Pyr- 
f(  rbic  Dance.  Chariots  too,  in  a  very  regular  and  decent 
*'  Manner,  are  drove  round  the  Pile,  haying  the  Drivers 
"  cloathed  in  Purple,and  bearing  the  Images  of  all  the  illuflri- 
"  ous  Romans,  renowned  either  for  their  Courtfels  and  Admi- 
(t  nitration  at  Home,  or  their  memorable  Achievements  in 
«*  War.  This  Pomp  being  finifhed,  the  Succeffor  to  the  Em- 
*'  pire,  taking  a  Torch  in  his  Hand,  puts  it  to  the  Frame,  and 
<c  at  the  fame  time  the  whole  Company  aflifts  in  lighting  it  in 
"  feveral  Places;  when  on  a  fudden,  the  Chips  and  Drugs 
<l  catching  Fire,  the  whole  Pile  is  quickly  confumed.  At  lall 
«'  from  thehigheftand  fmalleft  Frame  of  Wood,  an  Eagle  is 
tC  let  loofe,  which,  afcending  with  the  Flames  towards  the 
te  Sky,  is  fuppofed  to  carry  the  Prince's  Soul  to  Heaven.'' 
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CHAP.'XI. 
Of  the  Rom  a  n  Entertainments. 

THE  peculiar  Cuftoms  of  the  Romans,  with  Reference  to 
Eating  and  Drinking,  will  eafily  fall  under  the  three 
Heads,  of  the  Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Manner  of  their  En- 
tertainments. As  to  the  firft,  the  Romar.s  had  no  proper  Re- 
pafl  befides  Supper,  for  which  the  ordinary  Time  was  about 
the  ninth  Hour,  or  our  Three  o'Clock.  Thus  Martial  rec- 
koning up  the  Bufinefs  of  every  Hour,   iv.  8. 

Imperat  exjlruflos  frangere  nana  tor  as. 

But  the  more  frugal  made  this  Meal  a  little  before  Sun-fet, 
in  the  Decline  of  the  Day:  To  which  Virgil  might  poiTibly 
alude,  though  fpeaking  of  the  Cuftoms  of  Carthage,  and  of 
its  Queen,  when  he  fays, 

Nunc  eadetn  labente  die  convivia  queerit.       J£,n.  4. 

On  the  other  Side,  the  Voluptuous  and  Extravagant  com- 
monly began  their  Feafts  before  the  ordinary  Hour.  Thus 
Horace j  Book  1.  Od.  1. 

Nee  partem  folido  demere  de  die 
Spernit. 

And  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

Exul  ab  oflava  Marius  bihit. 

Thofe,  that  could  not  hold  out  till  Supper,  ufed  to  break 
their  Fart  in  fome  other  Part  of  the  Day,  fome  at  the  fecond 
Hour,  fome  at  the  fourth,  anfwenng  to  our  eight  and  ten  ; 
fome  at  the  fixth,  or  about  Noon;  others  at  the  eighth,  or 
our  two,  as  their  Stomachs  required,  or  their  Employments 
gave  them  Leave.  At  this  Time  they  feldom  eat  any  Thing 
but  a  Bit  of  dry  Bread,  or  perhaps  a  few  Raifins  or  Nuts,  or 
a  little  Honey.  From  the  different  Hours  of  taking  this  Break- 
faft,  it  is  likely  that  the  jentaculum,  prandium,  merenda,  &C. 
had  their  Original,  being  really  the  fame  Repaft  made  by 
feveral  Perfons  at  feveral  Times  (a). 

[0)  Dacitr  on  Hfrace,  Book  I.  Od.  I. 
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The  PLACE,  in  which  the  Romans  eat,  was  antiently 
called  Ccenaculum.  Seneca^  Suetonius,  and  others,  ftile  it  Cce- 
natio.  But  the  moll:  common  Appellation,  borrowed  from 
the  Grecians,  was  Triclinium.  Serviusn  on  the  firft  of  the 
JEneids  at  that  Verfe, 

Aured  compojuit  fpondd  mediumque  locavit, 

takes  an  Occafion  to  reprehend  thofe  Grammarians  who  will 
have  Triclinium  to  fignify  a  Room  to  fup  in,  and  not  barely 
a  Table.  Yet,  (to  omit  a  tedious  Number  of  Citations  from 
ether  Authors)  Tully  himfelf  ufeth  the  Word  in  that  Senfe  : 
For  in  one  of  his  Epiftles  he  tells  Atticus  (a),  that,  when 
Cafar  came  to  Pbilippi,  the  Town  was  fo  full  of  Soldiers,  as 
to  leave  Co?  far  fcarce  ^Triclinium  to  fup  in. 

Antiently  the  Romans  ufed  to  Sup  fitting,  as  the  Europeans 
at  prefent,  making  ufe  of  a  long  Tabie. 

Perpetuis  foliti  patres  con/ijlere  menjis.        Virg.  /En.  8. 

Afterwards  the  Men  took  up  a  Cuftom  of  lying  down  ; 
but  the  Women  for  fome  Time  after  ftil;  kept  fitting,  as  the 
moil  decent  Pofture  (b).  The  Children  too  of  Princes  and 
Noblemen,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  ufed  to  fit  at  the  Backs  of 
Couches  (it),  whence,  after  a  Dilli  or  two,  they  withdrew 
without  caufing  any  Diflurbance.  Yet  as  to  the  Women, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  latter  Times  they  ufed  the  fame  Pofture 
at  the  Table  as  Men.  ThusCicero  in  an  Epiftle  to  P&tus,  tel- 
ling him  of  one  Clyteris,  a  Gentlewoman  that  was  lately  at  a 
Treat  with  him,  makes  ufe  of  the  Word  accubuit.  And  Ovid, 
in  his  fourth  Love-Elegy  of  the  firft  Book,  advifeth  his  Mi- 
flrefs  about  her  Carriage  at  the  Table  before  her  Kufband, 

Cum  premet  ille  torum,  vultu  comes  ipfa  modejlo 
Ibis,  ut  accumbas 

And  Suetonius  relates,  That,  at  an  Entertainment  of  the 
Emperor  Caligula,  he  placed  all  his  Sifters  one  by  one  below 
himfelf,  uxore  fupra  cubante,  "  his  Wife  lying  above  him.'* 

When  they  began  thus  to  He  down,  ir.ftend  of  fitting  at 
Meat,  they  contrived  a  Sort  of  Beds  or  Couches  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  thofe  on  which  they  flept,  but  diftinguifhed 
from  them  by  the  Name  of  Lecli  iricliniorum,  or  tricliniares, 
the  others  being  called  leai  cubicularii. 

(a)  Lib.  ig.  Epift.  50.         (t>)  Val,  Max.  lib.  2.  cap.  I,  (c)  Tacitus  Ann. 

13.  Suetonius  Claud,  cap.  3Z. 

They 
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They  were  made  in  feveral  Forms,  but  commonly  four- 
fquare,  fometimes  to  hold  three  or  four,  fometimes  two  Per- 
fons,  or  only  one.  Yet  in  the  fame  Entertaining-Room,  it  was 
a  Rule  to  have  all  the  Couches  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Make. 
After  the  round  Citron-Tables  grew  in  Fafhion,  they  chang- 
ed the  three  Beds  (which  denominated  tiie  Triclinium)  for 
the  Stibadiutn*  one  fingle  large  Couch  in  the  Shape  of  a  Half- 
Moon,  or  of  the  Grecian  Sigma,  from  which  it  fometimes 
borrowed  its  Name,  as  in  Martial. 

Accipe  lunata  fcriptum  tejludine  ftgma. 

Thefe  Stibadia  took  their  feveral  Names  from  the  Number 
of  Men  that  they  held;  as  the  llexaclinou  for  Six,  the  Hep- 
taclinon  for  Seven,  and  fo  on. 

The  higher  the  Beds  were,  the  more  noble  and  (lately,  and 
the  more  decent  too  they  were  thought.  Hence  Virgil,  /"En  2. 

Inde  toro  pater  Apneas  fie  crfus  ab  alto. 

And  again,   A£n.  6. 


Lucent  geniallbus  altis 


Aurea  fulcra  tor  is 

On  the  contrary,  low  Couches  were  looked  on  as  fo  ex- 
tremely fcandalous,  that  (as  Valerius  Maximus  tells  the  Story) 
one  A£lius  Tubero,  a  Man  of  great  Integrity,  and  of  very  no- 
ble Progenitors,  being  a  Candidate  for  the  Praetorfhip,  loft 
the  Place,  only  for  making  Ufe  of  a  low  Sort  of  Supping- 
Beds,  when  he  gave  the  People  a  public  Entertainment  (a). 

On  the  Beds  they  laid  a  Kind  of  Quilts,  Huffed  with  Fea- 
thers, Herbs,  or  Tow ;  which  they  called  culcitr<e.  Over  thefe 
they  threw  in  antient  Times  nothing  but  Goats-Skins ,  which 
they  afterwards  changed  for  the  flragula,  Coverlids  or  Car- 
pets: Thefe  we  fometimes  find  under  the  Name  of  toralia, 
on  Account  of  their  belong-ng  to  the  torus.  Thus  in  Horace, 

Ne  turte  toral  tie  fordida  mappa 

Corruget  nares.         Lib.  2.  Epifi.  5. 

And  again, 

Et  Tyrias  dare  circum  illota  toralia  vefles.     Lib.  2.  ?at  4. 

(a)  fat.  Max.  Lib.  7.   cap.  5. 

On 
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On  the  Carpets  were  laid  Pulvini,  or  Pillows,  for  the  Guefts 
to  lean  their  Backs  on. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  the  Variety  and  Richnefs 
of  the  Furniture  with  which  they  fet  off  their  Tables.  It 
will  be  enough  to  obferve  trom  Pliny,  that,  when  Carthage 
was  finally  deftroyed  by  Scipio  Afrkanus,  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Treafure  found  in  that  City,  which  had  fo  long  contended 
for  Riches,  Glory,  and  Empire,  with  Rome  itfelf,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  what,  in  Pliny's  Time,  was  often  laid  out 
in  the  Furniture  of  a  Table  (a). 

As  to  the  Manner  of  the  Entertainment,  the  Guefts  in  the 
firft  Place  bathed  with  the  Mafter  of  the  Feaft,  and  then 
changed  their  ordinary  Cloaths  for  the  vejlis  convivalis,  or 
ccenatoria,  a  light  Kind  of  a  Frock  ;  at  the  fame  Time  hav- 
ing the  Sole  a  pulled  off  by  their  Slaves,  that  they  might  not 
foul  the  fine  Carpets  and  Furniture  of  the  Beds.  And  now 
taking  their  Places,  the  firft  Man  lay  at  the  Head  of  the  Bed, 
Tefting  the  Fore-Part  of  his  Body  on  his  Left-Elbow,  and  hav- 
ing a  Pillow  or  Bolder  to  prop  up  his  Bade.  The  next  Man 
lay  with  his  Head  towards  the  Feet  of  the  firft,  from  which 
he  was  defended  by  the  Bolfterthat  fupported  his  own  Back, 
common/y  reaching  over  to  the  Navel  of  the  other  Man  ; 
and  the  reft  after  the  fame  Manner.  Being  fettled  on  the 
Beds,  in  the  next  Place  they  waflied  their  Hands  : 

■Stratoquefuper  difcumbitur  o(lro\ 


Dant  manibus  famuli  lympbas,     Virg.  iEn.  I. 

After  this  they  were  ferved  with  Garlands  of  Rofes,  and 
whatever  other  Flowers  were  in  Seafon,  which  they  did  not 
wear  only  on  their  Heads,  but  fometimes  too  about  their 
Necks  and  Arms.  This  too  was  the  Time  to  prefent  them 
with  Effences  and  Perfumes. 

The  Number  of  Guefts  is  by  A.  Gelliut  ftated  according 
to  Varro,  that  they  Ihould  not  be  fewer  than  three,  or  more 
than  nine;  either  to  exprefs  the  Number  of  the  Graces- or 
the  Mufes. 

The  mod  honourable  Place  was  the  middle  Bed,  and  the 
middle  of  that.  Horace  deferibes  the  whole  Order  of  Sitting 
in  his  eight  Satyr  of  the  fecond  Book: 

•     Summits  ego,  tif  prope  me  Vifcus  Sabinus,  &  infra, 
Si  memini,  Far  ins:  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
•  Vibidius,  quos  Macenas  additxerat  umbras, 
Nomentanus  eratfuper  ipfum,  Porcius  infra. 

{a)  Nat,  Hiji,  lib.   33.  cap.   li* 
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So  that  infra  aliquem  cubare  is  the  fame  as  to  lie  in  one's  Bo- 
fom,  as  St.  'John  is  faid  to  have  done  in  our  Saviour's;  whence 
learned  Men  have  thought,  that  either  the  fame  Cuflom  was 
obferved  in  almoft  all  Nations ;  or  elfe  that  the  Jews,  having 
been  lately  conquered  by  Pompey,  conformed  themfelves  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  Refpe&s,  to  the  Example  of  their 
Mafters. 

At  the  Beginning  of  the  Feaft  they  lay  on  their  Bellies, 
their  Breafts  being  kept  up  with  Pillows,  that  they  might 
have  both  their  Hands  at  Liberty;  but  towards  the  End,  they 
either  refted  themfelves  on  their  Elbows,  as  Horace  fays, 

Languidut  in  cubitum  jam  fe  conviva  reponet.  Sat.  ii.  4.  38. 

And  in  another  Place, 

Et  cubito  remanete  prejfo.     Carm.  i.  Od.  27. 

or  if  they  had  not  a  Mind  to  talk,  they  lay  all  along;  all 
which  Poftures  are  to  be  feen  in  the  old  Marbles,  which  pre- 
fent  the  Figure  of  an  Entertainment. 

They  feem  to  have  brought  in  the  feveral  Courfes  in  Ta- 
bles, and  not  by  fingle  Difhes;  as  Servius  obferves  on  that 
of  Virgil,  /En.  i.  723. 

Poflquam  prima  quits  epulis,  menfaque  remote. 

But  fome  will  underftand  by  menfa  in  that  Place,  rather 
the  Difhes  than  the  Tables,  becaufe  it  follows  prefently  after, 

Dixit,   Ci?  in  menfa  laticum  libavit  honorem. 

unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  as  foon  as  the  Table  of  Victuals  was 
removed,  another  was  fet  in  its  Place  for  Drinking. 

They  wanted  no  Manner  of  Diverfion  while  they  were  eat- 
ing, having  ordinarily  Mufic  and  antic  Dances,  and  inanticnt 
Times  Combats  of  Gladiators. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Julius  Cafar,  once  in  a  Treat  which 
he  made  for  the  People,  had  no  lefs  than  22000  Triclinia, 
which  may  give  an  Idea  of  their  public  Entertainments. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  Roman  Names. 

THE  Roman  Names,  which  many  Times  grievoufly 
puzzle  ordinary  Readers,  may  be  divided  into  four 
Sorts,  the  Names  of  the  Ingenui,  or  Free-horn,  the  Names  of 
the  Freed-Men  and  Slaves,  the  Names  of  the  Women,  and 
the  Names  of  adopted  Perfons. 

The  Ingenui  had  three  diftinct  Names,   the  Pranomen,   the 
Nomen,  and  the  Cognomen.  Hence  Juvenal,  Sat.  v.  126. 

Si  quid  tentaveris  unquam 
Hifcere,  tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina ■ 


The  Pranomen  anfwers  to  our  Cbrifian  Name,  but  was 
not  impofed  till  the  affuming  the  Manly  Gown.  The  Names 
of  this  Sort  mod:  in  Ufe,  together  with  the  initial  Letters 
which  ordinarily  ftand  for  them  in  Writing, are  as  follow: 

A.  Aulus,  C.  Cuius,  D.  Decius  and  Decimus,  K.  Ccefo,  L. 
Lucius,  M.  Manius  and  Marcus,  N.  Numerius,  P.  Publius,  Q^ 
gkiinfiius,  T.  Titus. 

AP.  Appius,  CN.  Cneus,  Sp.  Spurius,  TI.  Tiberius,  MAM. 
Mamercus,  SER.  Servius.  Sex.  Sextus. 

The  Nomen  immediately  followed  the  Prcenomen,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  Grecian  Patronymics.  For  as  among  them  the 
Pofterity  of  JEacus  had  the  Name  of  Macidae,  fo  the  Julian 
Family  in  Rome  were  fo  called  from  lulus  or  Afcanius.  But 
there  were  feveral  other  Reafons  which  gave  Original  to 
fome  of  the  Pranomens,  as  living  Creatures,  Places,  and  Ac- 
cidents, which  are  obvious  in  reading. 

The  Cognomen  was  added  in  the  third  Place,  on  the  Ac- 
count of  diffcinguifhing  Families,  and  was  affumed  from  no 
certain  Caufe,  but  ufually  from  fome  particular  Occurrence. 
But  thismuft  be  underftood  principally  of  the  firft  Original 
of  the  Name,  for  afterwards,  it  was  hereditary,  though  fre- 
quently changed  for  a  new  one. 

Grammarians  ufually  add  a  fourth  Name,  which  they  call 
Agnomen  ;  but  this  was  rather  an  honourable  Title  ;  as  Cato 
was  diftinguifhed  by  the  conftant  Epithet  of  the  Wife,  Craffus 
of  the   Rich'.    And  hence  came   the  African!,  the  Afatici, 

the 
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the  Macedonici,  &rc.  Tullj  -frequently  ufes  Cognomen  to  fig- 
nify  thefe  Appellations  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  Need  of 
being  fo  fcrupulous,  as  to  cxprefs  ourfelves  in  thefe  Cafes  by 
the  fourth  Word. 

The  Slaves  in  antient  Times  had  no  Name  but  what  they 
borrowed  from  the  Pranomen  of  their  Mailers,  as  Lucipor, 
Publipor,  Marcipor,  that  is,  Lucii  puer,  Publii  puer,  &c.  (a  J. 
When  this  Cuftom  grew  Obfolete,  the  Slaves  were 
ufually  called  by  fome  proper  Name  of  their  own,  fome- 
times  of  Latin  fometimes  of  Grecian  Original ;  this  was 
very  often  taken  from  their  Country,  as  Davus,  Syrus, 
Geta,  &c.  Upon  their  ManumiiTion  they  afTumed  the 
Pranomen  and  the  Nomen  of  their  Mailers  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  the  Cognomen,  mafe  ufe  of  their  former  Name  ; 
as  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro,  the  freed  Man  of  Cicero.  Af- 
ter the  fame  Manner  it  was  cuflomary  for  any  Foreigner 
who  had  been  made  a  free  Denizen  of  Rome,  to  bear  the 
Nomen  and  the  Pranomen  of  the  Perfon  on  whofe  Account 
he  obtained  that  Privilege. 

The  Women  had  antiently  their  Pranomens  as  well  as  the 
Men,  fuch  as  Caia,  Ccecilia,  Lucia,  &rc.  But  afterwards  they 
feldom  ufed  any  other  befides  the  proper  Name  of  their  Fa- 
mily, as  Julia  Marcia,  and  the  like.  When  there  were  two 
Sifters  in  a  Houfe,  the  diftinguifhing  Terms  were  Major  and 
Minor;  if  a  greater  Number,  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quart  a, 
Quinta,  or  by  Diminution,  Secundilla,  gktartilla,  and  Quin- 
tilla. 

Adopted  Perfons  afTumed  all  the  three  Names  of  him  who 
thus  favoured  them  ;  but  as  a  Mark  of  their  proper  De- 
fcent,  added  at  the  End  either  their  former  Nomen  or  Cog- 
nomen ;  the  firfl  exa&ly  the  fame  as  before,  (as  ^  Ser- 
vilius  Cepio  Agalo  Brutus,  the  Name  of  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
when  adopted  by  g^Servilius  Cepio  Agalo  :)  The  other  with 
fome  flight  Alteration,  as  C.  Oftavius,  when  adopted  by 
Julius  Cafar,  was  called  C.  Julius  Cafar  Oflavianus. 

Though  the  Right  and  the  Ceremony  of  Adoption  be  a  Sub- 
ject properly  belonging  to  the  Notice  of  civil  Lawyers  ;  yet 
it  cannot  be  amifs  to  give  fome  little  Hints  about  the  Nature 
of  that  Cuftom  in  general.  Every  one  knows  the  Meaning 
of  the  Word,  and  that  to  adopt  a  Perfon  was  to  take  him 
in  the  Room  of  a  Son,  and  to  give  him  a  Right  to  all  Privi- 
leges which  accompanied 'that  Title  Now  the  Wifdom  or 
the    Roman  Conftitution    made   this  Matter  a  public  Con- 

(a)  Quinltilian  Injiitut.  lib.  I.  cap.  4.     Plin.  N.  H.  lib.  33.  cap    1. 
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cern.  When  a  Man  had  a  Mind  to  adopt  another  into  his 
Family,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  his  Reafons,  and  to  offer 
them  to  the.  College  of  the  Pontifices,  for  their  Approbation. 
If  this  was  obtained,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Pontifices,  the 
Conful,  or  fome  other  prime  Magiftrate,  brought  in  a  Bill  at 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  to  make  the  Adoption  valid.  The  pri- 
vate Ceremony  confided  in  buying  the  Perfon  to  be  adopted, 
of  his  Parents,  for  fuch  a  Sum  of  Money,  formally  given 
and  taken  ;  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  Auguflus  purchafed  his 
Grandfons  Caius  and  Lucius  of  their  Father  Agrippa*. 

Aulas  Gellius  makes  a  Diftin&ion  between  Adoptio  and  Ar- 
rogatio  ;  as  if  the  former  belonged  only  to  the  Care  of  the 
Prator,  and  was  granted  to  Perfons  only  under  Age  ;  the 
latter  to  the  Cognizance  of  the  People,  and  was  the  free  A£t 
of  Perfons  grown  up,  and  in  their  own  Power  :  But  we  learn 
fiom  almoft  every  Page  of  Hiflory,  that  the  Romans  were 
net  fo  nice  in  their  Practice,  as  he  is  in  his  Obfervation. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

Of  the  Rom  a  n  Money. 

IN  enquiring  into  the  Difference  and  Value  of  the  Roman 
Coins,  we  may  begin  with  the  lowefr.  Sort,  that  of  Brafs. 
The  Ms  then,  or  moft  antient  Money,  was  firil  damped  by 
Servius  Tullius,  whereas  formerly  it  was  diftinguifhed  only 
by  Weight,  and  not  by  any  Image.  The  firft.  Image  was  that 
of  Pecus,  or  fmall  Cattle,  whence  it  took  the  Name  of  Pe- 
cunia.  Afterwards  it  had  on  one  Side  the  Beak  of  a  Ship, 
on  the  other  a  Janus;  and  fuch  were  the  Stamps  of  the^/; 
for  as  to  the  Triens,  £htadrans,  and  Sextans,  they  had  the 
ImprefTion  of  a  Boat  upon  them.  A  long  Time  did  the 
Romans  ufe  this  and  no  other  Money,  till  after  the  War  with 
Pyrrbus,  A.  U.  C.  484,  five  Years  before  the  firft  Punic 
War,  Silver  began  to  be  coined.  The  Stamps  upon  the  Silver 
Denarii  are  for  the  mod  Pari  Waggons,  with  two  or  four 
Beads  in  them  on  the  one  Side,  and  on  the  Reverfe  the 
Head  of  Rome,  with  an  Helmet.  The  Vicloriati  have  the 
Image  of  Victory  fitting,  the  Sejlertii  ufually  Cajl or  and  Pol- 
lux on  the  one  Side,  and  both  on  the  Reverfe  the  Image  of 
the  City  ;  this  Cuftom  continued  during  the  Commonwealth, 
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JuguJlus  caufed  Capricorn  to  be  fet  upon  his  Coin,  and  the 
fucceeding  Emperors  ordinarily  their  own  Effigies.  Lad  of 
all  came  up  Coin  of  Gold,  which  was  firft  ftamped  fixty- 
two  Years  after  that  of  Silver,  in  the  Confulfhip  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  with  the  fame  Stamp  and  Images.  So  much 
for  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Money  ;  we  may  now  proceed  to 
the  feveral  Pieces  under  every  Kind. 

The  As  was  fo  named  quaji  ALs,  or  Brafs,  being  of  that 
Metal,  and  at  firft  confifted  of  1  lb.  Weight,  till  in  the  firft 
Punic  War,  the  People,  being  greatly  Impoverifhed,  made 
6  AJfes  of  the  fame  Value  out  of  one.  In  the  fecond  Punic 
War,  Hannibal  prefllng  very  hardly  upon  them,  and  putting 
them  to  great  Shifts,  the  AJfes  were  reduced  to  an  Ounce 
a-piece  ;  and  in  Conclufion,  by  a  Law  of  Papyrius,  were 
brought  down  to  half  an  Ounce,  and  fo  continued.  The  As 
contained  the  tenth  Part  of  the  Denarius,  and  was  in  Value 
of  our  Money  about  ob.  qua.  The  Semijfs,  or  Semi-as,  half 
as  much.  The  Triens  was  the  3d  Part  of  the  As,  the  @)ua- 
drans  the  4th,  by  fome  called  Trinncis  and  Teruncius,  be- 
caufe  it  contained  3  Ounces,  before  the  Value  was  diminifhed. 
The  Sextans,  or  6th  Part,  was  that  which  every  Head  con- 
tributed to  the  Funeral  of  Menenius  Agrippa.  But  thefe  were 
not  fufficient  for  Ufe,  and  therefore  there  were  other  Pieces 
made,  as  the  Uncia,  or  12th  Part  of  the  Pound,  the  Semuncia 
of  the  Weight  of  4  Drachms,  and  the  Sextula,  or  6th  Part 
of  an  Ounce.  Varro  fpeaks  too  of  the  DecuJJis,  in  Value  10 
AJfes,  or  of  a  Denarius ;  the  ViceJJis  of  two  Denarii,  and  fo 
upwards  to  the  CentuJJis,  the  greateft  Brafs  Coin,  in  Value 
100  AJfes,   10  Denarii,  and  of  our  Money  6s.  3d. 

For  the.  Silver  Money,  the  old  Denarius  was  fo  named, 
becaufe  it  contained  Denos  Mris  ox  AJfes,  10  AJfes  though  its 
Weight  and  Value  was  not  at  all  Times  alike  :  For  the  old 
Roman  Denarius,  during  the  Commonwealth,  weighed  the  7th 
Part  of  an  Ounce,  and  was  in  Value  of  our  Money  Sd.  ob. 
q.  with  \  c ;  but  the  new  Denarius,  which  came  up  in 
the  Time  of  Claudius,  or  a  little  before,  weighed  exactly  an 
Attic  Drachm;  fo  that  the  Greek  Writers,  when  they  fpeak 
of  it,  for  every  Denarius  mention  a  Drachm,  which  of  our 
Money  was  worth  *jd.  ob.  Computations  are  generally  made 
with  Reference  to  this  new  Sort  of  Denarius ;  if  Refpecr.  be 
had  to  themoreantient  Times,  then  all  Reckonings  are  to  be 
increafedone  7th  Part,  for  juft  fo  much  the  old  one  exceeded 
the  new.  When  we  meet  with  Rigatus  and  ^hiadr:^atus% 
we  muft  underftand  the  fame  Coin  as  the  Dcnorius,  fo  cal- 
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led  from  the  Biga  and  Quadriga  (lamped  upon  it.     There 
was  another  Coin  called  Vittoriatus,  from  the  Image  of  Vic- 
tory upon  it,  firft  (lamped  in  Rome  by  an  Order  of  Clodius, 
in  Value  half  a  Denarius,  and  therefore  named  alfo  Quina- 
rius,  as  containing  the  Value  of  five  Affes  :  It  was  worth  of 
our  Money  $d.  ob.  q.     The   next   that  follows,  and  which 
makes  fo  much  Noife  in  Authors,  is  the  Sejlertius  fo  called 
quaft  Sefquitertius, becaufc  it  contained  two  Affes  and  an  half, 
being  half  the  Vicloriatus,  and  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Denarius. 
It  is  often  called  abfolutely  Numtnus,  becaufe  it  was  in  mod 
frequent  Ufe,  as  alfo  Sejlertius  Numtnus :  It  was    worth   of 
our  Money  id.  ob.  qu.  q.     The  Obolus  was  the  fixth  Part  of 
the  Denarius,  equal   to  the  Attic  iZoxl;,  as  much  as  id.  qu. 
with  us.     The  Libella  was  the  tenth   Part  of  the  Denarius, 
and  equal  in  Value  to   the  As ;  fo  called  as  a  little  Pound, 
being  fuppofed  equal    to  a  Pound  of  Brafs,  worth  of  our 
Money  ob.  qu.     The  Sembella,  as  if  written  Semi-libella,  was 
half  this.     And  lajlly,  the  Teruncius  was  the  fortieth  Part  of 
a  Denarius  ;  l"o  named,  becaufe  it  was  worth   three  Ounces 
of  Brafs,  being  inconfiderable  in  Value,  and   next   to  no- 
thing. 

To  come  at  lafl  to  the  golden  Coins;  thofe  mod  remark- 
able were  the  Aurei  Denarii,  fo  termed,  either  becaufe  they 
had  the  fame  Stamp  as   the  Silver  Denarii,  or   becaufe  in 
Size  they  much  refembled  them.     The  old  Aure us,  (lamped 
during  the  Commonwealth,  weighed   two  Silver  Denarii; 
worth  of  our  Money   17/.  id.  ob  qua.     The  new   Aureus* 
(lamped  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Empire,  was  lighter  than 
the  former  by  one   feventh  Part,  weighing  two  Drachms ; 
worth  about  15/.  of  our  Money.     Thus  they  continued  Di- 
dracbmi  for  the  Time  of  the  firfl  five  Cafars  ;  and  then  loft 
much  in  their  Weight  by  the  Fraud  and  Avarice  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Princes.    In  Nero's  Time  they  wanted  a  few  Grains, 
under    Galba  a  little  more,  under  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  A- 
drian,  no  fewer  than  eight ;  under  Vefpaffan  ten,  and  the  like 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius  Severus,  and  others.     Do- 
mitian,  indeed,  had  in  his  Reign  reftored  to  the  Aurei  their 
full  Weight  of  two  Drachms,  and  fo  did  Aurelian  afterwards, 
which  was  the  lafl  Regulation  of  the  Matter,  while  Rome 
continued  to  be  the  Seat  of  Empire. 

The  Marks  of  the  ordinary  Coins  are  as  follow :  The  As, 

becaufe  at  firft  it  was  a  Pound  Weight,  is  thus  exprefled,  L. 

and  the  Sefiertius,  becaufe  it  contained  in  Value  two  Pounds 
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of  Brafs  and  an  Half,  thus,  HS  -  or  LLS.  The  Mark 
of  the  Quinarius  or  Viftoriatus  was  j±.  and  of  the  Denarius 
X  or  •]•• 

The  Sums  in  Ufe  among  the  Romans  were  chiefly  three  • 
the  Sejlertium,  the  Libra,  and  the  Talent.  The  Sejlertium 
contained  a  thoufand  Sejlertii,  about  7/.  \6s.  3W.  of  our  Mo- 
hey.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  it  in  any  antient  Author  in 
the  lingular  Number,  as  now  it  is  ufed,  but  we  very  often 
meet  with  it  in  the  Plural,  though  with  the  fame  Significa- 
tion. In  reckoning  by  Sejlerces,  the  Romans  had  an  Art, 
which  may  be  underftood  by  thefe  three  Rules.  The  firfl: 
is,  if  a  Numeral  Noun  agree  in  Cafe,  Gender  and  Number 
with  Sejlertius,  then  it  denotes  precifely  fo  many  Sejlertii,  as 
decern  Sejlertii,  jufl:  fo  many.  The  Second  is  this,  if  a  Nu- 
meral Noun  of  another  Cafe  be  joined  with  the  Genitive 
Plural  of  SeJIertius,  it  denotes  fo  many  thoufand,  as  decern 
Sejlertium  fignifies  ten  thoufand  Sejlertii.  Laftly,  if  the  Ad- 
verb Numeral  be  joined,  it  denotes  fo  many  hvndred  thou- 
fand, as  decies  Sejlertium  fignifies  ten  hundred  thoufand  Se- 
jlertii ;  or  if  the  Numeral  Adverb  be  put  by  itfelf,  the  Sig- 
nification is  the  fame  ;  Decies  or  Vigefies  fland  for  fo  many 
hundred  thoufand  Sejlertii,  or  as  they  fay,  fo  many  hundred 
Sejlertia. 

The  Libra,  or  Pound,  contained  twelve  Ounces  of  Silver 
or  ninety-fix  Drachms,  or  latter  Denarii,  and  was  worth  of 
our  Money  3/. 

The  third  Sum  was  the  Talent,  which  contained  twenty- 
four  Sejlertia,  and  fix  thoufand  latter  Denarii,  being  the  fame 
with  the  Attic  Talent:  For  the  Names  of  Talent,  Mina,  and 
Drachma,  the  Romans  took  from  the  Greeks,  as  the  Grcekt 
borrowed  from  them  the  Libra  and  the  Uncia.  The  Talent 
was  worth  of  our  prefent  Money  187/.  10/. 

We  meet  too  with  a  letter  Sum,  termed  the  Sportula,  be- 
ing what  the  rich  Men  gave  to  every  one  of  their  Clients, 
after  having  waited  upon  them  in  public,  and  now  and  then 
at  other  Times,  as  they  pleafed  to  appoint.  It  was  in  Value 
about  a  hundred  ®hiadrantes,  or  18^.  ob.  qua.  Formerly, 
inftead  of  this  Sum,  they  ufed  to  deal  a  Dole  to  the  Clients 
without  the  Door,  who  received  the  Victuals  in  a  little  Bafket 
made  of  a  Kind  of  Broom,  called  Sportum. 
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Catajlrophe  of  the  Drama  ibid. 
Catilinarian  Copfpiracy  14 
CATTl  21 

Cave  a  44 

Celeres  1 20 

Celeujles  244 

Cf/Az  of  a  Temple  41 

Cenotaphia  359 

Cenfors  j  12 

Cenforii  1 94 

Cenfus  112 

Cenfus  put  for  a  rich  Man  17a 
Centeftmatio  2  •  9 

Centum<viri    lit  (bus   judicandis 
122,    135 
Centuria  prterogativa  132 

Centuries  130 

Centuries  or  Ordines,  of  Soldir 
ers  190 

Centurions  193 

Centurionum  primus  194 

Cere  alia  95 

Cejlus  (the  Exercife  defcribed) 

,     .  255 

Chariot  Races  ibid. 

Cbariftia  93 

Chirodotae  314 

Chlamys  3  1 2 

vid.  alicata. 

Chorus  2,90,  CsV. 

CICERO  14 

CIMBRI  13 

Cinfiure  of  the  Gown         307 

CincJus  Gabinus  3°7»  3°8 

Circenfian  Shows  252 

Circos  46 

Circus  maximus  ibid. 

Circuit io  Vigiluqt  21 4 


Civilis  quercus  22 1 

Civitates  fasderat<£  233 

/«/ra  clajjem  1 3 1 

Clajfes  130 

Clajftci  authotes  ibid. 

ClaJJicum  209 

CLAUDIUS  18 
CLAUDIUS  the  Second        24 

Cla%>um  pangere  109 

C  LAI  LI  A  6,  7 
CLEO  PATRA         15,  17 

Clients  97 

Cloac<e  58 
Clofing  the  Eyes   of  departing 


Friends 
Clufium 
COCLES 
Coemptio 
Ccsnaculum 
Cccnatio 
Cognomen 
Cohors  Pretoria 
Cohors  prima 
COLL  ATI NUS 
Co  I  lis  Diante 

-Hortulorum 

; — Pincius 

Quirinalis 

Collocatio 
Colonies 
Columna  be  I  lie  a 
Columna  rojlrata 
Columns  or  Pillars 
Co  mi  tin 

• Cahita 

Centurtata 

Cur  i  at  a 

Tribal  a 

Comitium 

COM  MODUS 

Commons 

Companies  of  Charioteers 

vid.  Fad  in. 

the  Golden 


I2i 


29 


339 
7»  8 
6 
328 
366 
ibid. 

37i 

191 

ibid. 

5 

33 
ibid. 

342 

23  B 

54 
ibid. 

J4 

129 

ibid. 
130 

l33 
50 
22 

97 
255 


the  Purple 

the  Silver 

Conclamatia 
ConcitJJw  armorum 
Conjarreatio 


.255 
ibid, 
ibid. 

34* 
209 

.328 
Congiarin 
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Congiaria  220 

Conquifitores  185 
Confecration  of  Temples  40 
Confecration  of  Emperors  362 

■■  -■  of  Friends  ibid. 
CONSTANTINE  the  Great  25 

Conftantinople  ibid. 

CONsTANTlUS  26 

CHLORUS  25 

Confulares  1 94 

Confuls  107,  &c. 

Confutes  ordinarii  1  c8 

Confides  fuffe  ft  i  ibid. 

CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  12 

Cornicines  208 

Cornua  fMufic)  ibid. 
Cornua  (Parts  of  the  Army)  192 

iSw£  corona  'venire  231 

Corona  Caflr en/is  222 

—Civic  a  221 

1 — muralis  22  2 

—navalis  ibid. 

) — obftdionalis  ibid. 

1 — rofirata  ibid. 

—triumpbalis  ibid. 

—vallaris  ibid. 

Corona  a  urea  ibid. 

Corfica  (fubdued)  10 

Corvus  (Engine)  240 

Corybantes  8 1 

Cothurnus  288 

Cottian  Alps  1  8 

CRASSUS  14 

Crept  dee  325 

Cretata  ambitio  307 

Crimen  adulter it  1  3  8 

I — ambitus  ibid. 

—/«//?  ibid. 

, — /'w/£T  ftcarios  ibid. 

,—mojeflatis  1 26,    1 38 

— parricidii  1 34,  138 

—pecu/atus  126,    138 

r—perduellionis  1  3  1 

1 — //«£»  138 

1 — r.epetundarum  1 26,  1  £  8 

■ — venefcii  138 

— vis  public  a  ibid. 

G-//2rf  201 

Crupellarii  276 

Cucullus  3 1 7 


Culcitrte 

Culeus 

Cult  r  arii 

Cuneus 

Curetes 

Curia  Hojiilia 

Curia  Pompeii 

Curia 

Curio  Maximus 

Curioncs 

Cujios  purpura 

Cybele's  Prieft 


367 

146 

86 

3°5 

31,  81 

43 

ibid. 

47>  48 

129 

ibid. 

311 

Si 


D. 


Dae/  21 

Dacia  (made  a  Province)    ibid. 

AaxTuXtff  <n7ii^£(V  280 

Dalmatia  (fubdued)  1  7 

Damnum  1 43 

Dapesfaliares  75 

Decern] ugis  256 

Decemviri  117 

Decemviri  litibusjudicandis  1  2Z 
Decemviri,    Keepers  of  the  S*- 
bylline  Oracles,  79 

DEC  1 1  198 

Decimatio  2 1 9 

£>  £C/[7 S(Emper.)  23 

Decuma  233 

Decumani  ibid. 

Decurie  129,   19a 

Decuriones  1 95 

DecurftOy  at  Funerals  357 

Decujjts  366 

Deduftores  107 

Defenfto  139 

Defunfti  pro  rojlris  laudatio  5 1 , 

35' 
Dejeftio  e  rupe  Tarpeia  1  45 

Dela  tores  142 

Delubrum  38 

Denarius  373,  fc3V- 

Decennalia  360 

Depontani  131 

Deportati  1 44 

/A/  -rtatio  ibid. 

Defignatores  30^ 

Devoting  of  the  Generals     198 
Diadem  322 

2>/y*DC/M£iV  (Emper.)  23 

Dibaphui  3 '  8 

Diftator 
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Diftalor 

DIDIUS  JULIAN 

Didrachmi 

Dies  atr't 

•— comitiales 

•compere  ndini 

f*fii 

fefii    . 

interciji 

— • prceliares 

profefti, 

-prujiriduani 

-Jlati 


109. 


S9 


22 

374 

90 

ibid. 

9i 

ibid. 

89 
ibid. 

9* 
>  9° 

90 

91 
141 

242 

321 

242 

25 
63 

132 

J37 


Diem  dicer e  reo 

Diffarreatio 

DI0CLES1AN 
Dine 

Diribi  tores 
Difceptatio  caufne 
Difcus  (theExercifedefcribed) 
254 

Atswa-T©*  I  I O 

Divorces  332,  &c. 

Do,  dico,  addico  90 

Dolabra?  237 

DO  MIT  IAN  zi 

Duclufuo  rem  gerere  1 97 

Duumviri  clajjts  244 

Duumviri,  Keepers  of  the  Si- 
bylline Oracles  78 
Duumviri  perduellionis,  or  capi- 
tals                                        122 
Dux  Legionis                         1 1 4 

E. 
Edere  aflionem  136 

Edida  (Bills  for  a  Show  of  Gla- 
diators) 277 
EGER1A  74 

EixdCopot,  §                                   243 

Exa.-rovTog©'  ibid. 

Exxtti&SK^nj  242 

EXa-nig  252 

£Az/z'o  343 

Elephants  running  in  the  Circo 
256 
Emeriti  1 89 

Enfigns  207 

Entertainments  365,  fcfr, 


Epitafis  of  the  Drama  286 

Epula,  or  Leflijlernia  84 

Epulae  ibid. 

Epulones,  or  feptemviri  epulonum 
ibid. 
Eques,Equefiris  Ordinis,&  Eque- 
Jlri  loco  natus,  the  Difference 
between  them  98 

Equeftria  44 

£^«/  redditio  1 87 

Equitatus  juftus  !  92 

Equites  185,  186 

Equitum  probatio  186 

Equitum  recenjio  ibid. 

Equitum  tranfveclio  ibid. 

Equum  adimere  1 1  3 

Eipoufals  326 

EJfedarii  277 

EJfedum  ibid. 

EVANDER  66 

EUDOXIA  28 

Evocatiodeorum  tutelarium  235 
Evocati  1 89 

Euphrates  (the  Bounds  of  the 
Empire)  22 

Excubite  2 1 3 

Exercitia  ad  palum  2 1  5 

Exilium  144 

Exire  278 

Exodium  288 

Exodium  Atellanicum  ibid. 

Extifpices  69 

Extraordinarii  192,  211 

E£>Y*i$E? f  j  !  ^ 

F. 

Fabius  Maximus  1 1 

Faftio  alba  255 

1 praftna  ibid. 

■ rujfata  ibid. 

r-veneta  ibid. 

^irW.  Companies  of  Charioteers. 
Far*  //-;/*  verba  90 

Fafces  1 08 

Fafci<e  319 

Fafcis  2 1  7 

Fuvete  Unguis  85 

FAUSTULUS  2,  3 

Feafts  in  Honour  of  the  Dead, 
361 
Fekruaca  65 

Feciales 


INDEX. 


Teciales 

76,  329 

Femoralia 

319 

Feralia 

93 

Ferentarii 

'99 

Feriae  conceptivte 

90 

ibid 

■ — flati'vae 

'89 

Fefcennine  Verfes  283,  331 

Feftivals  in  the  Roman  Kalen- 

dar                               93,  &c, 

Filius  familttp                     .  1 7 1 

Flamen  Diulis  73 

— — — Martialis  ibid. 

Quirinalis  ibid. 

Flaminica  ibid. 

Flamimciy    or   Flammeum  (the 

Fiamen's  Cap)  72 
Flammeum  (the  Bride's  Veil)  329 

Fl  or  alia  95 

Fcederattf  ci<vitates  .233 

Follis(a  Sort  of  Ball)  251 
Forfex  (a  Way  of  drawing  up  an 

Army)  206 

Form  of  Abfolution  140 

— — — of  Ampliation  ibid, 

of  Condemnation  ibid. 

Fortunate  Names  184 
Forums                          48,  &c. 

Forum  Augufii  49 

Forum  Boarium  50 

Fora  ci'vilia  49 

Forum  cupedinarium  50 

Forum  elitorium  ibid. 

Forum  Julium  49 

Forum  Latinum  ibid. 

Forum  Ner<v<e  ibid. 

Forum  Palladium  5° 

Forum  Piftorium  ibid. 

Forum  Romanum  49 

Forum  Suarium  50 

Forum  Trajani  ibid. 

Forum  tranfttorium  '  49 

.Fora  Venalia  ibid, 

foj^z  212 

Fratres  Arvales  66 
Freedom  by  Manumiflion     100 

Freedom  by  Teftament  ibid. 

Frontis  inuftio  141 

Frumentum  ajlimalum  234 

r    ,            dtcumanum  ibid. 


— emptutn  ibid. 

honorarium  ibid, 

■  -imperatum  ibid. 

Fundi  tores  196 

Funera  340 

Funerals  334 

Funeral  Ceremonies  before  the 
Burial  340 

■—in  the  Aft  of  Bury- 
ing 343>  ^r- 
—————after  the  Burial  360, 

Funera  acerb  a  338 

Funera  lar<vata  349 

Funus  indicli'vum  336 

■ publicum  ibid. 

-  ■      taciturn  337 

tranjlatitium  338 

<vvlgare,  or  plebeium  337 

Furca  ignominiofa  I  45 

Furca  panalis  ibid. 

.Fw/fo  219 

G. 

GALBA  19 
Galea                              J99>  2DI 

Galcriculum  3  2 1 

GALERIUS  (Emper.)  2$ 

Galerus  321 

G«//z  (Priefts  otCybele)  81 

GALLIENUS  23 

G  ALIUS  ibid. 

Games  247 

Gates  of  Rome  37 

Gauls  fack  ,/?o/»ff  8 

General  196 
Genferic  King  of  the  Vandals  26 

Gladiators  271 

Gladiatores  cater<varii  274 

. fife  ales  ibid. 

meridiani  ibid. 

-ordinarii  ibid. 

pofiulatitii  ibid. 

Globus  (Way  of  drawing  up  an 

Army)  206 

Glyceriust  vid.  Liarius  28 

GORDIAN  23 

vid.  T^jvz 

GRATlAN  27 

Gregorian  Style  88 

Gubernator  424 

H. 


INDEX. 


H. 


Hahet,  or  hoc  babet  (a  Form  of 
Speech  ufed  by  Gladiators  af- 
ter giving  a  Blow)  278 
Rabit  of  the  Romans  306 
HANNIBAL  n,  12 
Harangues  of  the  Generals  210 


Harpaflum. 

Haruf pices 

If  aft  a  pur  a 

Sub  bajla  <vendi 

Haft* 

Haftati 

HELIOGABALUS 

Heptaclinon 

Hep  teres 


252 
69,  70,  71 
220 
122 
199 
190 
23 
367 
242 


Hercules,    his  Chapel  near  the 
Amphitheatres   and    Circos 
281 
Hexaclinon  367 

Hexeres  242 

Hippagines  ibid. 

HIRTlUS  16 

Eiftriones  223,  287 

.fisr  /Tg?  84 

Honorary  Tombs 
HONORIUS 


352 

27 
277 

84 


Hophmacki 
Hofiia 

I. 

Janiculum  $$ 

janus  turns  42 

Medius  ibid. 

Suramus  ibid. 

AAef  D*#j/i  8 1 

Mi  91 

Jentaculum  365 

Jgnobiles  97 

Jgnominia  1 44- 

i/jff/  359 

Jllyricum  (fubdued)  17 

immdatio  85 

lmmunes  233 
Imperaior,  vid.  General 
Imperatoris  Contuhernales     21 1 

In  crucem  a&io  145 

/«  integrum  reftitutio  137 

/w/rfl  aliquem  tuhare  366 


lngenui 

99 

lntercejjio 

104 

,  116 

Interrex 

120 

JOVIAN 

26 

Ipftla? 

75 

Irrogatio 

142 

JUBA 

15 

Judex  Queftionis 

138 

Judgments 

*34> 

&fr. 

Judices  feletli 

138 

Judicia  centumuiralia 

122 

Judicium  calumnies 

I37> 

141 

Judicium  falji 

ibid. 

Judicium  pra?varicationis 

136 

Sub  jugam  mitti 

23 1 

JUGURTHA 

13 

Ju^urthine  War 

ibid. 

JULIAN 

26 

Julian  Account 

88 

Jupiter  Feretrius 

227 

Jure   <vocat&     (Centuries 

and 

Tribes) 

132 

Jus  civile 

149 

Jus  ci<vitatis 

1  30 
Dif- 

Jus  dicer e  and  judicare 

(the 

ference  between  the 

m) 

112 

Jus  honorarium 

149 

Jus  imaginis 

99 

Jus  Papirianum 

148 

Jus  trium  liberorum 

i8x 

In  jus  re  urn  qjocare 

.136 

In  jus  <vocatus  aut  eat  aut  fatif- 

det  ibid. 

Juramentum  calumni<£  136 

JUSTINIAN  140 

K 

Kalends  92 

Karatygaitloi                          .  24? 

KaTar?»|«*Ta  ibid. 

Killing  of  the  dead  Body  338 

Knights  98 

Knights  Eftates  ibid. 

L.  5 


LABERIUS    the    Mimic 
285 
217 
320 
Laciniam 


Lacerna 
Lacernata  arnica 


INDEX. 


Laciniam  trahere  36  j 

L<ena  3 1 8 

Laniftse  272 

TITUS   LARGIUS    FLAV1US, 
the  firft  Dictator  109 

LATINS  7 

LATINUS  2 

Latio  fententiee  1 40 

LATIUM  2 

Latrones  249 

Latrunculi  248 

Laudatio  (a  Cuftom  at  Trials) 
140 
LAVWIA  2 

LAVINIUM   .  ibid. 

LAURENTIA  ibid. 

LAURENTIUM  ibid. 

Law,  i)id.  Lex. 
Laws  148,^. 

de  adult erio  If  pudicitia  1  7  5 

Agrarian  263 

de  ambit  a  1 77 

of    the    AfTemblies    and 

Meetings  154 

of  Citizens  152 

ofConftitutions,  Laws,  and 

160 
165 
173 
166 

171 

173 
157 
174 
168 
180 


Lefli  tricliniorum,  or  tticUfiia- 

res  367 
Ledicce  or  /?  <?/  (funeral  Beds)348 
/,<?£«/*"                              127,  196 

Legati  confulares  ibid. 

Legati  praetoris  ibid. 

Legatio  libera  1  57 

Z,«w  (how  they  differed  from 

Plebifcita)  134 

Legions  191 

£#<•?  346 

Levy  of  the  Confederates  i8$ 

Levy  of  the  Foot  183 

Levy  of  the  Horfe  185 

Lex  Ac  ilia  179 

— — Acilia  Calpurnia  tJJ 

JElia 

• AZtnylia 

Ampia  Labiena 

Antia 


Privileges 

— of  Corn 

of  Crimes 

■ of  Expences 

Falfi 

of  Judges 

of  Judgments 

of  Ma  gift  rates 

-de  Ma]  eft  ate 

of  Martial  Affairs 

■ Mifcellaneous 

of  Money,  Ufury,  &c.  170 

— — de  parricidis  175 

de  pecuniis  repetundis      178 
> of  Provinces  and  their  Go- 
vernors 161 

< of  Religion  1  50,  Ifc . 

of  the  Senate  156 

Inter  Sicarios  1 7  5 

de  Tutelis  169 

de  Vi  I  76 

of  Wills,    Heirs,  and  Le- 
gacies 1 70 
Leagues  (how  made)  229 


167 
161 
167 


Antonia  151,159,172, 174 


A  pit  lei  a 

Atia 

At  ilia 

Atinia 

Aufidia 

Aurelia 

Concilia 

Ctecilia  Didia 


«7t 
i$l 

159 

*77 

I59-I72 
158,  179 

iOO 


Cecilia  de  jure   Italic  if 


tributis  tollendis 

C<elia 

Calpurnia 

Campana 

Caffta 

Cincia 


183 

«ss 

■  i78 

165 
155,  15-6,  165 

i73 


Claudia  155,  I  56, 1  7 1 ,  I S2 

■ Qodia  151,  168,  152,  163, 

165,  176, 102 
— — Cornelia    150,    151,     153. 

154,  157.  '58»  "  59»  lc5* 
167,  174,  175,  i-o 

— — Curia 

Didia 

Domitia 

Fabia 

Fannin 

Flaminia 

Flavia 

—Furia 


*  3  I 
160 

»5» 

>77 
1 65 
164. 
165 
170 
■ Fu/ui 
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-Pufta 
-Gabinia 


»54 

155,  156,  168, 


171 


Gellia  Cornelia 

Gentttia 

• Hieronica 

——Hirtia 

Hortenfta 

• Julia  253,  162*  165, 

172,  174,  175,178, 

Julia  de  Civitate 

Julia  de  maritandis  o 
nibus 

■ Julia  Papia 

Junia  153, 

Junia  Licinia 

Junia  Sacrata 

Lcetoria 

•— — Licinia  I  5 1 ,  I  5  2,  1 63, 

■  Licinia  JEbutia 
•— — Licinia  Mutia 
— — Licinia  de  Sodalitiis 

Li'via 

• Li'via  de  Sociis 

> — > — Ma  m  ilia 

•Manilla 
•    ■     Manila 
— ■ — Marcia 

Maria 

Maria  Portia 

Marita 

— —  Me  m  m  in 

•—Ma  net  alis 

Ogulnia 

• Oppia 

Orcbia 

— — Papia 

Papia  Popptra 

Papiria 

Plautia 

• Pompeia 


156, 


*5 


*59 


150 

17  7 
172, 
176, 


-Parcia 
-Pupia 
-Remmia 
-Rofcia 

-Sacrata  militarls 

-Scatinia  or  Scantinia 

-Sempronia  153,    I  5  5 » 

158,  161,   164,  165, 

170, 


74 
54 
57 
66 

58 
6» 

67. 
79 
53 
di- 
80 
81 

79 
60 

59 
69 

66 
60 

53 
77 
71 
53 
65 
69 

51 

58 

55 
68 

80 

73 
bid. 

5° 

67 
66 

53 

81 

55 
76 

73 
78 

52 
57 
73 
52 
68 

75 
56, 
68, 

171 


Sentia 

Ser  villa  1  53,  164, 171, 

— Sextia  Licinia        1  50, 

Silvani  &  Carbonis 

■ Sulpitia         154,  156, 

Sulpitia  Sempronia 

— ■ — Terentia  Cajfia 

1 Tborea 

Titia 

— — Trebo  nia 


159 

'57> 
159 


Tullia 

de  Vacatione 

Valeria  152 

Valeria  Horatia 

Varia  I  53 

— — Vatinia 

• Villia  annalis 

■ Voconia 

LIARIUS  or  GLTCERIUS 

Libamina  prima 

Libatio 

Libella 


l$6 
179 
158 

'53 

168 
150 
165 
164 
.63 
163 
177 

'51 

170 

152 

1  *74 
162 

*57 

'170 

28 

86 

ibid. 

374 


Libelli   (  Bill  for  a  Sword-Play  ) 

277 


100 

99 

ibid. 

34° 
ibid. 

375 

4i 

243 

25 
123 

136 

223 

68,  208 


Liber  cenfu,  &c. 

Liber ti 

Libertini 

LIBITlNA 

Libitinarii 

Libra 

Libri  elephant  ini 

'Liburnicte 

LICINIUS 

Liclores 

Litem  intendere 

Lfaer<p  laureate 

Li  tuns 

LIVIUS   ANDRONICUS 

282 
Lorica  202 

Luci  43 

LUCIUS    ANTONINUS 

223 
LUCRETIA  5 

Lucius  atmuus  ^6z 

LUCULLUS  x 3 

Ludi  acliaci  303 

Apol  inares  297 

Auguflales  299 

■ Capitolini  298 

Cereales 


■  Cere  ales 

•  Circenfes 
Competalitii 

. Confuales 

— Decennales 

— — Florales 

■ Fu  neb res 

— — jfwvenales 

Jwventutis 

■ Magni 

Ma  r  dales 

Me  gale  nfes 

—Mifcelli 

Natalitii 

Palatini 

Pontificates 

— — ^uinquennales 

Romani 

— — Sacerdotales 

Steculares 

Scenici 

Triumphales 
— — Vidorite 
Voti'vi 


I  N  D 

296 
252 
299 
298 

3°4 
296 

3°4 
ibid, 
ibid. 
302 
297 
296 

3o4 
ibid. 

299 

271 
3°3 
298 
271 
299,  £sft. 

282,  C5V- 
304 

303 

302 


Ludii  and  Hiflriones  at  a  Fune- 
ral 345 
LUPA  2 
Lupercalia                           64,  65 
Luperci                                        64 
Luperci  Fabiani                         65 
Luperci  ^uintliliani              ibid, 
Lufirum                                   1  1 3 
Lullrum  condere                    ibid. 
Lying  on  Couches  at  the  Table 
366,  &V. 
M. 


Magifler  equitum  1 00, 

Magiftrates 

■ when  admitted 

when  defigned 

Magijlratus  Curules 
Magijlratus  extraordinarii 
• ma]  ores 


~mmoi  es 
—mixti 

—  ordinarii 
—Patricii 
—Plebeii 

-~  Provinciates 

—  Urbani 


1 10 
105 

131 

ibid. 

105 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 
ibid, 
ibid. 


26 

28 

142 

l3S 
190 

8,  10 

257 

16,  17 
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MAGNENTIUS 

MAJORIANUS 

Mandatores 

Mandatum 

Manipulus 

MANLIUS 

Mappa 

MARC  ANTONY 

MARCUS  ANTONINUS     22 

MARIUS  13 

Marriages  326^  fcfr- 

Marriage  by  Ufe  32S 

Proper  Time  for  Marriage  327 

Matronalia  94 

Ma^ijuoi   (Ships  of  War)        243 

MAXENTIUS  25 

MA  XI  Ml  AN  ibid. 

MAPIMIN  23 

MA  XI  MINI  AN  25 

MAXIMUS  28 

Megalnfiae  296 

Mercidinus  or  Mercidonius      88 

Merenda  365 

Mefopotamia  (made  a  Province)- 

21 

Meta  in  the  Circo  46 

Metallici  1 47 

Milliarium  aureitm  55 

Mi/it  es  Jubitarii  1 8  5 

Mimus  284 

Minerva  94 

Mijfilia  267 

Mijjus(ihb  Matches  in  the  Races) 
256 
Mijfus  a-rarius  257 

MITHRIDATES   King    of 
Pontus  1 3 

M/rfl  321 

Mitt  ere  judices  in  confilium   1 40 
Mola  85 

Moneres  243 

Of  the  Money  372,  £5^:. 

Mew  A<ventinus  3  2 

—AngujhiS  _    31 

— Cuballus,  or  Caballinus  ibid. 
— Crelius  ibid. 

— Capitolir.us  30 

— Efquilinus ,     exquilinus,     or 
— excubinus  32 

— .V«r- 
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<—-Mura'us  ibid* 

—Palatinus  30 

■ — Querculanus    or  quercetula- 

nus  31 

—Remonius  32 

Saturni  40 

—Turpeius  ibid. 

—Vaticanus  33 

—Viminalis  32 

Montorius  33 
.Mor*  (Capital  Punifliment)  145 

Mortiiaria  glojjaria  346 

Mourning  362 

Mourning  Habit  349 

Municipia  23  2 
Munus  pronunciare,  or  proponere 
277 

Mufculus  23  7 

Mufic  of  the  Army  208 

MUTWS  6,  7 

Myrmillones  276 

N. 

N tenia  346 

Of  the  Names  370 

Natalis  Urbis  93>94 
Naval   Affair*   of  the   Romans 
239,  fcff. 

Naves  afert<e  243 

—conjirata?  ibid. 

— longce  24.Z 

—oneraritS  ibid. 

— rojiratte  243 

— /<?<?<£>  ibid. 

—turrit  a?  ibid. 

Navis  of  a  Temple  41 

Naumachice  (the  Place)  46 
Naumacbiee  (the  Sport)  269,  Est. 

NEPOS  28 

NERO  18 

NERVA  21 

Nerva's  Arch  50 

Nobiles  99 

Nomen  370 

Nominis  delatio  1 39 

Mm^e  Caprotince  95 


Nones 
Notarius 
No<vennalia 
Noi'i 
Noi-iJ/tma  verba 


92 

123 
360 

99 

359 


97 

33° 

4 

25 

2>  3 

374 
b9 


No<vus  homo 

Nucibus  re  lid  is 

NUMA 

NUMER1 AN 

NUM1T0R 

Nummus 

Nundinae 

Nuts  ftrewed  at  Marriage-Feafts 

33° 
Nymph  tea  5  7 

O. 

Oath  of  the  Soldiers  188 

O  bolus  374 

Ocred?  202 

0CTAV1US    or    AUGUSTUS 
16,  17 
Ocleres  242 

Odeum  46 

O  DO  ACER  27,  28 

Officers  in  the  Army    193,  £ffr. 

OXxaJe;  24a 

OLTBR1US  28 

Omne  tulit  punftum  133 

OPILIUS  MACR1NUS         23 

Ofl-Acray&j'O;  2A2 

Oit'Kofj.i.^oi  277 

Optimates  98 

Optiones  194 

Orcbejlra  44 

Orcini  1 00 

Or  dines  primi  1 93 

ORESTES  28 

ORMISDAS  50 
Ornari  Apparitoribus,    Scribis, 

&c.  125 

Ornari  provincia  ibid. 

Offilegium  358 

Q/?/a  (the  Port)  239 

OSTORIUS  SCAPULA  18 

or#o  19 

Ovation  224 

Ovilia  132 

P. 

Pad  urn  136 

Paganica  (a  Sort  of  Ball)  25 1 

Palantes  30 

Palaria  21  5 

Palatium  30 

PALES  94 
Pal  Hi  a 


I 

N    D    E    X. 

Pa/ilia 

95 

Pifts 

z 

Pal/a 

319 

Pi  la  trigonalis 

21 

Palladium 

77 

Pil<e   (the  feveral  S( 

)rts)     ibid. 

Palliata?  (Plays) 

209 

Pilani 

190 

Pa  Hi  at  us 

39° 

Pileo  donari 

100 

Palmyra 

24 

Pileus 

320,  321 

Paludamentum                197 

>3XZ 

Pileus  (the  Rewajd 

or   Gladia- 

Palus  Caprea? 

95 

tors) 

210 

Pannici  .  errores 

209 

Pilum 

200 

Pannonia  (fubdued) 

l7 

Pinarii 

65,  66 

PANSA 

16 

Pinnirapi 

276 

Pantheon 

39 

PISO 

'9 

14.7 

Patttomimi 

285 

Pitched  Shirts 

PAPIRlUi  CURSOR 

8 

Place  (which  reckoned  the  moft 

Paragauda? 

3*5 

honourable  at  the 

Table)  368 

Par  impar 

251 

Places  for   burning  and  burying: 

Paria  compon.ere 

278 

the  Dead 

353 

Parma 

199 

Planipedes 

214 

Parricidium 

04 

Plebeians 

97 

Pater  patratus 

76 

Plebifeua 

134,  149 

Patibulum 

146 

Plutei 

238 

Patres  confcripti 

102 

Pollicem  premere 

279 

Patricians 

97 

Pollicem  <vertere 

ibid. 

Patrons                           97, 

'35 

Pollintlores 

340 

Pay  of  the  Soldiers 

217 

Poma?rium 

29,  30 

Peel  or  ale 

202 

Pomcerium  prof  err  e 

3° 

Pecunia 

37* 

Pompa  Circenfis 

296 

Pecunia  extraordinaria 

234 

POM  PET, 

*3>  '4>  lS 

Pecunia  ordinaria 

ibid. 

De  ponte  dejici 

232 

PEDLUS 

16 

Pontes 

ibid. 

ITsv-raxovlof©* 

243 

Pontifices 

71.  72 

Pentathlum 

253 

Pontifices  majores 

7» 

rilvlfxai&S/M^ijf 

253 

Pontifices  minores 

ibid. 

TIlVT^f 

ibid. 

Pohtifex  maximus 

72 

Penula                           3 1 2 

>  217 

Pont  if  cum  aena 

75 

PercuJJio  fecuri 

'45 

PONTiUS  PILATE 

128 

IIegiiro£$>ugov 

309 

Popa? 

86 

Perones 

327 

Poplifugium 

95 

PERSEUS 

12 

Pobulares 

98 

Perfona 

290 

Popularia 

44 

PERT1NAX 

22 

PORSENMA 

6,7 

Pefcia 

284 

Purta  Capena,  or  Appia          37 

Petafus 

32I 

Carmentalis 

ibid. 

Petere 

279 

Flam  n  a 

ibid. 

Phatera? 

221 

Flu  men  tana 

ibid. 

PHILIP  (Emper.) 

Na"via 

ibid. 

PHILIP  (of  Maeedon) 

12 

S  a  liana 

38 

Pbilippi  (the  Battle  there; 

I       16 

Triumphalis 

ibid. 

♦  ofTixo; 

2A2 

Portico's 

51 

Phrygians  (Priefts  o(Cybele)  8t 

Port  it  ores 

180 

E  e 

Port  or  ia 
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Fortoria 

Portorium 

Pofca 

Poftulatio  aclionis 

Potitii 

Preecingi 


1 80 

233 
219 
136 
65,66 
308 


Pree'cipitatio  de  Robore  145 

Pro?  cones  123 

Preefeclura?  232 

Pro- feci  us  alee  1 95 

Prtpfeclus  JErarii  121 

Preefeclus  clajfis  244 

Pratfeclus  frumenti  \%\ 

Preefeclus  legionis  193 

PreefeElus  preetorio  121 

Prafeftus  ingilum  ibid. 

1  ra  '  clus  urbis  I  20 

trdefice  345 

Freelu/io  278 

Pretnoltien  370 

Prtftexta,  vid.  Tq£#. 

Prenextatee  (Plays)  287 

Preeior  Peregrinus  1 1,1 

Prettor  urbanus  Ibid. 

Preetorum  21  I 

Praetors  m,fcfr. 

Praetors  of  the  Provinces     127 

Prandium  365 

Prerogative  Century  132 

Prerogative  Tribe  ibid. 

Priefts  64,  &c 

Primipilarius  1 94 

Primipilus  193 

Princeps  jwventutis  259 

Princeps  fenatus  I  o  1 

Principalis  conjiitutio  149 

Prtncipes  1 90 

Principes  Centurionum  123 

Principe s  ordinum  ibid. 

Principia  2 1 2 

PRO  BUS  24 

PROCAS  2 

Proconfuls  124,^. 

Procuratores  135 

Procurator es  Ceefaris  128 

ProjecHo  in  profiutntem  145 

Proletarii  1 3 1 

Propraetors  127 

Proquaeftors  ibid. 

ZVo/c  enium  43 


Profcripti  1 44 

Profcriptio  ibid. 

Protafis  (of  the  Drama)  286 

Provinces  233 

Provinces  (Confular)  127 

— — (Praetorian)  ibid. 

Provincial  Magiltrates  24 

Pro<vocatores  2JJ& 

Publius  the  Mimic  286 

PUBLIUS  SCIPIO  12 

Pullarius  68 

Pullata  turba  312 

Pullatorum  circulus  ibid. 

Pul<uinaria  84 

Plil'vini  368 
Punilliments  143,  CSV. 
Punifliments  of  the  Soldiers  219 

PUPIENUS  23 

Purpura  Megalenfis  2(^6 

Puteal  Libonis  5 1 

Puteal  Scribonium  ibid. 

Puticulee,  or  Puticuli  354 

Pjr«  355 
Pjrrbice,  or  Saltatio  Pyrrhicei 
262 

PTRRHUS  9 

0, 

Qiiadrans  373 

^htadrigee  256 

Quadrigatus  273 

^uadriremis  242 

Quatuorviri  <viarum  curanda- 

rum  122 

§hie?jttores  112 
Qutefitores  parricidii,  <vel  rerum 

capita  Hum  122,  138 

Shieejliones  1 09 

^ueejlor  palatii  >         115 

Queeflor  principis  ibid. 

tHhieeJlores  peregrini  114 

■ Urbani  ibid. 

Queeflorii  1 94 

Queeflorium  21 1 

Qu  seizors  114 

Quinarius  (Coin)  373 

z£«t«  guiNcrius 

§hiincunx  203 

Ghiindecimviri   (Keepers  of  the 

Sibylline  Oracles)  79 

£hrinquatrius>  or  quinquatria  94 
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Quinqueremis 

242 

Quinquertium 

253 

Quint  ana 

21 1 

QUINCTILIVS 

24 

Quiris  (Dea) 

328 

R. 

Radius 

252 

Recuperatores 

*35 

Referre  adfenatum 

103 

Regions  of  the  City 

34 

REGULUS 

10 

Regulatio 

144 

REMUS 

2>  3 

Renunciari  conful,  &c 

'34 

Repetere 

278 

Repotia 

33' 

Repudium 

ibid. 

Repudium  mittere 

352 

Retiarius 

274 

Review  of  the  Cavalry 

185 

Reus 

H5 

Rex  facrorum  or  facrificulus  73 

RHEA  STLVIA 

1,  2 

Rings  [taken  off  from 

Perfons 

juft  expired] 

339 

Robigalia 

95 

Robigo,  or  Robigus 

ibid. 

Robur 

'45 

Rogatio                          1 

3°>  »4* 

Rogus 

355 

Romani,    &  Cives  Romani,   the 
Difference  between  them  232 
Rome  built  3 

Sacked  by  the  Gauls         8 

Sacked  by  Genferic         28 

. Taken  by  Odoacer       ibid. 

The  Circuit  of  it   in  the 

Reign  of  Valerian  34 

— —  Number    of    Inhabitants 
ibid. 
ROMULUS  2,  3,  4 

Rorarii  '  99 

ROSClUS  the  Player  259 

Rudiarii  2  80 

/?««/«  (the  Reward  of  Gladia- 
tors) ibid. 
S. 
Sabines  7 
Sacellum                                     38 
Sacramenta  (put  for  milites,  or 
militia)                               !  88 


Sacrifices  S4 
Sacrofancli  (the  Tribunes  fo  cal- 
led) ,  1 6 
Steculum  301 
Sagittarii  1  qq 

%'"'*  3  1 3 

<SW»  74 
<W/7  Collint,  or  Agonenfes     75 

Salii  Palatini  ibiu. 

Salifubfulus  ibid. 

Sal!u/i's  Garden  3Z 

Salu/atio  imperatoris  223 

Salutatores  107 

Samnite  Gladiators  276 

Sandapilones  348 

Sardinia  (fubdued)  10 

Sarmatians  2 1 

Satire  282,  £^7 

Satura?  hiflorige  ibid. 
/><r  Saturam  fententias  exquirete 
ibid. 

Saturnalia  96 

Saturnian  Verfes  283 

Scena  43 

•SC//70  11,  15 

Scorpio  240 

SCOTS  22 

Scribte  123 

Script ura  2  ?  3 

Scutum  200 

Scuta  imbricata  ibid. 

Scuta  oiiata  ibid. 

&/?i7/^  136 

Seel  a  tores  107 

Securis  1 08 

S  ecu  tor  275 

Sejuges  256 

Semb&lla  374. 

Semi  ft  s  373 

Semuncia  ibid. 

Senaculum  48 

The  Senate,  101 ,  £gPCi 

Senatorian  Age  99 

Senators  28,  &V. 

Senator's  Eftate  i0i 

Senator's  Sons  (their  Liberty  of 
coming  into  the  Houle)     105 

Seaatores  pedarii  ibiJ. 

Scnatu  ejicere  n  j  1 

Senium  indiSus  iC-» 

fc-  e  2  ,S\... 
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I02 
I03 


Settatus  legitimus 
Senatus  authoritai 

Senatus  confultum  ibid 

Senatus  confulta  tacita  104 

Senio  (a  throw  on  the  Dice)  249 

Septa,  or  Ovilia  132 

Sep  tern juges  256 
Strra   (Way  of  drawing  up  an 

Army)  206 

Servitus  145 

SERHUS  TULLIFS  4 
Scfi:r-.ium                      374,  375 
Way   of  counting  by  Sefterces 
ibid. 

Sejlertius  375 
Sever  Us                         22,  25,  28 

SEVERIAN  28 

Sextans  379 

Shoes  322 

Show  of  Wild  Beads  265 

SIBTLS  80 

SICAMBRI  1 7 

C  SICClUS  Dentatus  223 

i7«7y  (fubdued)  10 
Signs  of  Grief  at  Funerals  349 

Stiicernia  ^6i 

Smits  of  the  Gown  306 

Siticines  345 

S  ecus  289 

5  cm*  « 84 
SodalesTitii                     77,  &V. 

Soda  lit  ia  1  77 

Sole*  324 

So/*e  pulled  off  at  Feafts  368 

Sortitio  judicum  139 

Spanijb  Swords  1 99 

Spoli a  opima  227 

Sportula  375 

Spar  turn  ibid. 

Stadia  46 

Stationes  2 1 3 

5fc/«j  of  a  Play  286 

Stibadium  367 

Stipendium  233 

.S/o/tf  3 19 

Stragula  .367 

Strangulate  1 45 

jTpaliailiJsj  242 

Subfula  75 


Succenturiones  1 94 

6'wcZrJ  2 1 2 

St/£^7  17 

Suggrundarium  335 

SUlPICIUS  13 

Suovetaurilia  1 1 3 

Supplicatio  223 

6TLI//  13 

T. 

Tabella  uotiva  Z45 

Tabella  130 
Tabernarite  (a  Sort  of  Play)  287 
Tablet  marked  with  A  133,14° 

Tfl£/£/  marked  with  C  140 

7«£/^  marked  with  N  L  ibid. 

7tf£/<?r  marked  with  V  R  133 

TACITUS  (Emper.)  24 

Talent  375 

Tali  249 

TVz/w  1 43 

Tarentine  War  8 

TARgUINIUSPRISCUS  4 

TARQUlN  the  Proud  4,  6 

Titus  T AT IUS  31 

Templum  38 

Temple  of  Janus  41 

Temple  of  Saturn  ibid. 

Teruncius  373 

Terminalia  93 

Teffera  2IO,  213 

Tejfera-.,  &  tejjerarutn  ludus  249 

Tejferarius  213 

Tejludo  237 

Telffyis  242 

Teutones  1 3 

ThalaJJtus  303 
Theatre                         33,  fcfe. 

Theatre  of  Scaurus  44 

Theatre  of  Pompey  ibid. 

THEO DORIC  the  Goth  28 

Tbenfte  296 

THEODOS1US  27 

Thracian  Gladiators  276 

Tiara  322 

TIBERIUS  1 7 

77£w  292 

'   Dex'ree  293 

■ Impares  ibid. 


-£>/;> 


lb.  294 
— —Pares 
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Pares 
<  Phrygite 

■  'Sarrante 

Sinijlrce 

Tibialia 

TIGRANES 

Tirones 

TITUS  (Emper.) 

Toga 

alba 
— — — Candida 

libera 


ib. 


-pulmata 

—pida 

-preBtexta 

-pulla 

-pttra 

-purpurea 

—fordida 

-ifirilis 


293 
294 
293 
ibid. 
319 

'3>  '4 
216 

20 

306,  &c 

ibid. 

ibid. 

3" 

108,  312 
ibid. 
3C9 
3" 
ibid. 
312 

3" 
ibid. 

Togata-  \Soit  of  Plays)         287 

Togatus  (oppofed  to  Palliatus) 
309 

Tondia 

Tornamenta 

Torques 

Trabea 

Trabeatee  (Sort  of  Plays 

Tragedy 

TRAJAN  _ 

Trajan's  Pillar 

Tranfaclio 

Triarii 
Tribu  mover  e 
Tribes  of  the  City 
Tribunal 

Tribunes  (junior) 
Tribunes  (Senior) 
Tribunes  of  the  People 
Tribunes  of  the  Soldiers 


34 


Tribuni  angufticlavii 
comitiati 


3£>7 
263 
221 

3'3 

287 
286 

21 

53 
'36 

243 
190 

"3 

'33 
211 

1  S3 

ibid. 

Vs 
182, 

194 

125 

ibid. 
218 

»9S 


it'rarit 
-— — latic  lavii 

— — militum,  confulari  potejlate 
119 

rufuli  195 

Tribunus,  or  Prcefeflus  Celerum 
J  20 


Tribunitia  potejlate  donati      '  l  6 
Trilui  rufticte  133 

————— Urbane  ibid. 


Tributa 
Triclinium 
Triens 
Trierarcbus 

Tripudium 


—folijlimum 
— fomvium 


234 

360 

372,   373 

244 

2  4  z 
63 
ibid, 
ibid. 
242 
242,  'Sc. 


Triremis 

Triumph 

Triumviri  A.  A.  A£.  F.  F.     J  2 1 

-capitales  ibid. 

monetales  ibid. 

~— — — — nodurni  ibid. 

Triuncis  373 

Trocbus  2  5 1 

TROJA,  or  Z.w</w;  7Vo/>     259 
260,  Eye. 
Trophies  55 

Tw^a  208 

lubicines  ibid. 

Tuttiat  urn  1  1} 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS  4 

Tumuli  inanesy  or  honorarii  3  59 
Tunica  313,314,  £?r. 

angujliclazia    315,316 

■ laticlavia  ibid. 

palmata  3  1  4 

Tunica?  talares  ibid. 

Turma?  192 

Turres   mobiles  237 

Tin  res  (Way  of  drawing  up  an 
Army)  206 

Tutulus  j  27 

V. 
Vadari  reuvi  \  39    * 

VALENTINIAN  the  Fhfr      26 

■ the  Second  27 

the  Third  ibid. 

VALERIAN  2  3 

VALERIUS  POPLICOLA       7 
Va  I  hi  iii  212 

Varronian  Satire  284 

VATICANUS  or  VAGlTANVS 

33 

Vecli^ales  233 

/'£//  7.  8 

E  e  3  '     /« 
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V elites  190 

Venatio  direptionis  2t>6 

Vent  Hat  io  279 

Venus  [Throw  on  the  Dice]  249 

Verb  era  '  43 

Verfura  l7l 

Vert  ere  arma  27° 

VESPASIAN  18,  20 

Vefpilloncs  34° 

Veftul  Virgins  77,  78 

Vefiis  convivalis,    Or  c^natoria 

368 

forenjis  306 

VENTURIUS  MAMUR1US  27 

Vexilla 

Vexiilarii 

Via  Appia 

Viator 

Via  tore s 

Viceftmatio 

Victima 

Viclimarii 

Vittoriatus 

Vig\lit£ 

Viginti'viratus 

Vilis  area 

Villa  publico. 

Vincula 


221 
194 

53 

116 

120 

219 

84 

86 

372 
112 
122 

348 

47 

*43 


Vindicla 

Vinea? 

VIRGINIA 

Vifceratio 

VITELLIUS 

Vitis 

Vitem  pofcere 

Vites 

Vitta" 

Umbo  of  the  Shield 
of  the  Gown 

Ur.cia 

Volfci 

Urbis  natalis 

UJlrina 

w. 

War  [how  declared] 

Watch-word 

Ways 

X. 
XANTlPPUS 
XERXES 
Xyfli  y 

Of  the  Roman  Year 

Z. 
ZENOBIA 


100 

237 
1 10 

361 

19,  20 

194 

ibid. 

219 

85.319 
200 

3°7 

373 

7 

95 

355 

229 

209 

58 

10 

47 
86 
24 


SCRIP- 


SCRIPTORES 

Qui  in  duodecim  Tomis  Thefauri  An- 
tiquitatum  Romanamm^  a  Magno 
Gr^vio  congefti  invteniuntur. 

t  o  m.   i. 

OCT AV.  Ferrarius  de  Origine  Romanorum. 
Paulus  Manutius  de  Civitate  Remana. 
Carolus  Sigonius  de  antiquo  jure  civium  Romanorum. 
Onuphrius  Pan<vinius  de  civitate  Romand, 
— — — — — De  imperio  Rom.ino. 
Paulus  Manutius  de  Comitiis  Romanorum. 
Nicolaus  Gruchius  de  Comitiis  Romanorum. 

— Refponfio  «jufdem  ad  binas  C.  Sigonii  Reprebenftones. 

Caroli  Sigonii  pofterior  cum   Nicolao  Grucbio  diiputatio,    de  binis 

Comitiis  &  lege  curiata. 
Nicolai  Gruchii  ad  pofteriorem  C.  ^o^/Vdifputationcm  refutatio. 
Carolus   Sigonius   de  Lege  Curiata  Magiftratuum  &  Imperatorum, 

&  eorum  jure. 
Paulus  Manutius  de  Senatu  Romano. 
Joannes  Sarins  Zamofcbius  de  Senatu  Romano. 

TOM.    II 

Paulus  Manutius  de  Legibus  Romanis. 

Antonius  Augufinus  de  Legihus,   cum  Notii  FuMi  Urfuii. 

Carolus  Sigonius  de  antiquo  jure  Italic. 

De  antiquojure  Provinciarium. 

• De  judiciis. 

Sibrandus  Tetardus  Siccama  de  Judicio  centumvirali. 
Francifcus  Hottomanus  J.  C.  de  Magillraribus  Romanorum,  eoruni- 
que  Inftitutione. 

■ De  Senatu  &  Senatiis  Confulto. 

— De  Formulis  antiqui*. 

Nicolai  Rigaltii,  If  mail  is  Eullialdi.    &    Henrici  Vahfii,    Obfciva- 
tiones  de  Populis  Fundis. 
arolus  Sigonius  de  Nominibus  Romanorum. 
Onupbrius  Panvinius  de  antiqUlS  Romanorum  Nominibus. 
Jofephi  Caflalionis  J.  C.  adverfus  Fceminarum  Prxnominum  afl^r- 
tores  difputatio. 
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*  De  antiquis  puerorum  Praenominibus. 

TOM.     III. 

Francifcus  Robortellus  de  Provinciis  Romanorum,    &  earum  diftri- 

butione  atque  adminiftratione, 

■Be  Judiciis,  &  omni  confuetudine   caufas  agendi  apud 

Romanos. 
Junius  Rabirius  de  Haftarum  &  Au&ionum  origine. 
Francifcus  Robortellus  de  Magiftratibus  lmperatorum. 

■ De  Gradibus  Honorum  &  Magillratum  Romanorum. 

Guido  Pancirollus  de  Ivlagiftratibus  Municipalibus. 

De  Corporibus  Artificum. 
Sextus  Rufus  de  Regionibus  Urbis. 
P.  Vitlor  de  Regionibus  Roma?. 
Bartholonuei  Marliani  Urbis  Roma?  topographia,  cum  Notis  inedi- 

tis  Ful'vii  Urfini. 
Omiprii  Panvinii  antiques  urbis  imago. 
C  Pancirolli  Urbis  Roma?  Defcriptio.    Ejufdem  de  quatuor  Urbis 

regionibus  Commentarius. 
Georgii  Fabricii  Defcriptio  Urbis  Roma?. 
Alexandri  Donati  Roma  vetus  ac  recens,  utriufque  aedificiis  ad  eru» 

dicam  cognitionem  expofitis. 

T  O  M.     IV. 

Faminlani  Nardini   Roma  Vetus  Lib.  VIII.  ex  Italica  in  Latinam 

Linguam  tranflati  a  Jacobo  Tollio. 
bfiavii  Falconerii,  dePyramideC.  Cejlii  Epulonis,  Differtatio 
Ad  Carolum  Datum,   V.  CL.  Epiftola  de  latere  ex  aedificii 

Veten's   ruderibus  eruto,  quum  paries  ad  inttaurandum  Panthei 

Porticum,  A.  1661.  dirueretur. 
JJaaci  Vojfii  de  antiqua  Urt>is  Romce  Magnitudine. 
O/ai  Borricbii,  de  antiqua  Urbis  Roma?  facie,  Differtatio  compen- 

diaria. 
Sexti  Julii  Frontini  de  Aqusduftibus  Urbis  Roma,  Commentarius. 
Rapbaelis  Fabretii,  de  Aquis  &  Aqusedudtibus  Urbis  Roma,  Differ- 

tationes  tres. 
Joannis  Chifielii  Aqua  Virgo,  fons  Romee  celeberrimus,    &  prifca 

Religione  facer ;  opus  M.  Agrippa,  in  vetere  annulari  gemma. 
Luca?  Holjlenii  Commentariohis  in  veterem  picturam   Nymphaeum 

referentem. 
Petri  Ciaconii  in  Columns  Roftratse  Infcriptionem,  a  fe  conjeclura 

fuppletam,  Explicatio. 
Antiques  Infcriptionis  qua  L.  Scipionis,  F.  Barbati,  expreffum   eft 

elogium,  Explanatio:   Auclore  Jacobo  Sirmondo. 
Jofepbus  Caftalio  de  Templo  Pacis ;  atque  ex  occafione,  de  Jani 

Gemini  Templo,  bellique  portis. 
Ejufdem  Explicatio  ad  Infcriptionem  Augujii,qux.  in  baft 

eft  Obeliici  ftatpti  per  Sixtum  V.  Pont,  ante  Portam  Flaminiam 

alias  Populi. 

Petri 
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Petri  Angeli   Barg<ri  de   privatorum  publicorumque  sedificiorum 

Urbis  Roma-  evertbribus  Epiftola 

— — —  Commentarius  de  Obelifco. 

Jofepbi  Caftalionis,  de  Columna  Triumphali  Imp.  Antonini,  Com- 
mentarius. 

Fragmenta  Veftigli  Veteris^ow^,  ex  Lapidibus  Farneftanis  nunc 
primuni  in  lucmi  edita,  cum  Notis  Jo.  Bellonii. 

Huic  Tomo  pramiittitur  Livini  Cruylii  Defcriptio  faciei  variorum 
locorum  Urbis  Roma-,  tarn  antiqux  quam  nova  in  XV.  Tabulis 
aeri  incifa. 

TOM.     V. 

Jacobi  Gutberii,  de  veteri  jure  Pontificio  Urbis  Remee,  libri  quatuor. 

Jo.  Andree  Bofti,  de  Pontifice  Maximo  Roma-  Veteris,  Exercitatio 
Hiftorica. 

— ■ — Ejufdem,  de  Pontificatu  Maximo  Imperatorum  Romano- 
rum,  Exercitatio  Hiftorica  altera. 

Mic  Angelas  Caufeus  (de  laChaufTe)  de  infignibus  Pontificis  Maxi- 
mi,  Flaminis  Dialis,  Auguris,  &  inftrumento  Sacrificantium. 

Augujlini  Nipbi,  de  Auguriis,  libri  duo. 

Jul.  Cafar  Bulengerus  de  Sortibus. 
De  Auguriis  &  Aufpiciis. 
De  Ominibus. 

• De  Prodigiis. 

— De  Terras  Motu,  &  Fulminibus. 

Job.  Bapt    Belli  Diatriba  de  partibus  Templi  Auguralis. 

Jobanr°s  Pierius  Falerianusde  :¥u\m\r\um  fignihcationibus. 

Jujli  Libfii,  de  Vejla  &  Vejlalibus,  Syntagma. 

Ezechielfs  Spanhemii  de  Nummo  Smyrneorum,  feu  de  Vejla  &  Pry- 
tanibus  Gr<ecorumy  Diatriba. 

Antiquas  Tabula;  Marmores,  folis  effigie  fymbolifque  exfculptae, 
explicatio.  Auftore  Hier.  Aleandro  Juniore.  Accellit  non  abli- 
milis  argumenti  expofitio  figillorum  Zona;  veterem  ftatuam  mar- 
morcam  cingentis. 

Michaelii  A>geli  Caufei  Deorum  Simulacbra,  Idola,  aliaeque  Ima- 
gines asreae. 

Jo.  Raptift*  Manfenii,  de  jure-jurando  Veterum,  Liber. 

Stepbanus  Trelierius  de  Jure-jurando. 

Erycii  Puteani  de  Jure-jurando  antiquorum  Schediafma,  in  quo  de 
Puteali  Libonis. 

Marc'i  Zuerii  Boxbornii,  &  alicirum,  Queftiones  Roman*. 

TOM     VI. 

Francifcus   Bernardus   Ferraris  de  veterum   Acclamationibns   & 

Plaufu. 
Petrus  Bertbnldus  de  Ara. 

Benedifius  Bacchinus  de  Siftris,  eorumque  figuris,  ac  differentia. 
<C<ifparus  Sagittarius  de  Januis  Veterum. 

Lazarus 
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Lazarus  Bayfius  de  Re  Veftiaria. 

Odavius  Ferrarius  de  Re  Veftiaria* 

Albertus  Rubenius  de  Re  Veftiaria  Veterum,    prascipue  de  LatO 

Clavo. 
Oftavi  Ferrarii  Analefta  de  Re  Veftiaria. 
yo.  Bapt.  Donius  de  utraque  Pamula. 
Bartholus  Bartbolinus  de  Panula. 
Aldus  Manutius  de  Toga  Romanorum. 

— — De  Tunica  Romanorum. 

• De  Tibiis  Veterum. 

Jbeophilus  Raynaudus  de  Pileo,  casterifque  Capitis  tegminibus,  tam 
facris  quam  profanis. 

TOM.    VII. 

Ricardus  Slreinnius  de  Gentibus  &  Familiis  Romanorum. 

Antonius  Auguflinus  de  Familiis  Romanorum. 

Familiae  Romans  nobiliores  e  Ful<vii  Urfini  Commentaries. 

Notitia  Dignitatum  utriufque  Imperii,  ultra  Arcadii  Honoriique 
tempora  :  &  in  earn  G.  Pancirolli  J.  U.  D.  celeberrimi,  Com- 
mentarius: 

Marmor  Pifanum,  de  Honore  BiJJellii.  Parergon  inferitur  de  Ve- 
terum Seljis  ;  cura  Val.  Chemontelli  J.  C.  Accedit  Myodia,  five, 
de  Mufcis  odoris  Pifanis,  Epiftola. 

TOM.     VIII. 

Vetus  Kalendarium  Romanorum,  e  marmore  defcriptum,  in  i-Edi» 
bus  Maffeorum  ad  Agrippinam. 

Petri  Ciacconii  Toletani  Nots  in  vetus  Romanorum  Kalendarium. 

Fuluii  Urfini  Notse  ad  Kalendarium  rufticum  Farnefianum. 

Kalendani  fragmentum  quod  vifitur  ii\izEdibus  Capranicorum. 

Sibrandi  Siccamte  Commentarius  in  Faftos  Kalendares  Romanorum. 

Aliud  vetus^Kalendarium,  quod  in  libris  antiquis  praefigitur  Faftrs 
Ovidii. 

Kalendarium  Romanum  fub  Imp.  Conjlantio  Imp.  Conjiantini  mag- 
ni  Filio.  circa  ann.  Chrifti  3  54.  compolitum. 

Lambecii  Notse  in  Kalendarium  vetus. 

Tbomte  Dempjleri  Kalendarium  Romanum. 

Diony/ii  Pttavii  Kalendarium  vetus  Romanum,  cum  ortu  occafuque 
Stellarum. 

Petri  Gajfendi  Kalendarium  Romanum  compendioseexpofitum. 

Petri  Viola?  Vicetini  de  Veteri  novaque  Romanorum  temporum  rati- 
one  libellus. 

Adrianus  Junius  de  Annis  &  Menfibus. 

Ejufdem  Faftorum  liber. 

"Joannes  Lalamantius  de  Anno  Romano. 

M.  Jacobus  Chrijlmanus  de  Kalendario  Romano. 

Francifcus  Robortellus  Utinenjis,  de  Menfium  appellatione  ex  no- 
minibus  Imp. 

Jofepbus 
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Jofepbus  Scaliger  de  Veteri  Anno  Romamrum. 
Dionyfnis  Petwvius  de  Veteri  Anno  Romanorum. 
Samuelis  PetitiEclogx  Chronologies  de  Anno  &  Periodo  veterum 

Romanorum. 
Wilbelmius  Langius  de  Veteri  Anno  Romanorum. 
Erycii  Puteani  de  BifTexto  liber. 

Petrus  Taffinus  de  veterum  Romanorum  Anno  Saculari,   ejufque  po- 
tiflimum  per  ludos  Sseculares  celebritate,  eorumque  Chronologia. 
E.  Georgii  Tholofani  de  Syntagmate  Juris,  Nundinis  &  Mercatibus. 
Joannis  Baptiftee  Belli  Diatriba  de  Pharfalici  Conflicts  Menfe  & 

Die. 
Petri  Morejlelli  Philomufus,  five  de  triplici  Anno  Romanorum,  Men- 
fibus  eorumque  partibus,  deque  Die  civili,  &  diverfitate  Diemm, 
libri  quinque. 
— — — — Alypius,  five  de  Prifcorum  Romanorum  Feriis,    liber. 
Julius  Ca?far  Bulengerus  de   Tributis  ac  Vettigalibus  Populi  Ro- 

mani. 
Vincentii  Contareni  de  Frumentaria  Romanorum  Largitione,  liber. 
Joannis  Sbefferi  Agrippa  liberator,  five  DiiTertatio  de  novis  tabulis. 
Barna'      Brijfonius  de  Ritu  Nuptiarum,  &  Jure  Connubiorura. 
Antonn  Hotmanni,  J.  C.  de  veteri  Ritu  Nuptiarum,  obfervatio. 

■ De  fponfalibus,  de  veteri  Ritu  Nuptiarum,    &  jureMa- 

trimoniornm,  item  de  Spuriis&  Legitimatione. 
Joannes  Meurfms  de  Luxu  Romanorum. 
Staniflai  Kobierzyhii  de  Luxu  Romanorum  Commentarius. 
Joachimi  joannis  Muderi  de  Coronis,  Nuptiarum  prsefertim,  faciis 
&  profanis,  libellus. 

TOM.    IX. 

Onupbrius  Panvinius  Neronenfts  de  Ludis  Circenfibus,  cum  Notis. 
Joannis  Argoli  J.  U.  D.  &  additamenta  Nicolai  Pinell  J.  C. 
Julius  Ctejar  Bulengerus  Juliodunenfis ,  Dottor  Theologus,  de  Circo 

Romano,  Ludifque  Circenfibus,  de  Venatione  Cirri  &  Amphi- 

theatri,  ac  de  Theatre 
Onupbrius  Panvinius  Veronenfis,  de  Ludis  Saecularibus,  liber. 
Jlgeftlai  Marefcotti  de  Ferfonis  &  Larvis,  earumque  apud  Veteres 

ufu  &  origine,  Syntagmation. 
Marquardi  Freheri  Cecropiftromachia,    antiqua  Duelli  Gladiatorii 

Sculptura  in  Sardonyche  expofita.     Cum  Notis  Henrici  Gunterii 

Tbulemarii,  J  U.  Doft. 
Jufti  Z,i/y?/Saturnalium  Sermonum  libri  duo,  qui  de  Gladiatoribu?. 

Ejufdem  de  Amphitheatro  liber :    in  quo  forma  ipfa  loci 

expreffa  &  ratio  fpectandi:     Ut  &,  de   Amphitheatris  qua:  extra 
Romam  funt,  libellus:  in  quo  fornix  eorum  aliquot  &  typi. 
Onupbri  Panvinii  de  Triumpho  Commentarius,  Notis  &  Figuris 

illuftratus  a  Joachimo  'Joanne  Mudero. 


T  O  M, 
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T  O  M.    X. 

Nicolai  Bergiarii,  de  publicis  militaribus  Impetii  Rotnani  Vit's, 
Jibri  quinque,  &c.  ex  Gallica  in  Latinam  Linguam  tranflati  ab 
Henr.  Chr.  Henninio. 

Henr.  Chr.  Henninii  Notae  ad  Befgierium. 

Francifcii  Patrifcii  Res  Militaris  Romana,  ex  Italica  in  Latinam 
Linguam  verfa  a  Ludolpbq  Neocoro.  ( 

Hyaim  Grammatici  &  Polybii  Megalopolitani  de  Caftris  Romonis 
guec  extant;  cum  Notis  &  Animadverfionibus  Ratbordi  Her- 
man ni  Schellii- 

Rat.  Herm.  Schellii  Difleitatio  de  Sacramentis. 

. - — Pe  Cuftodia  Caftrorum. 

— De  Stipendio  Militari. 

De  Stipendio  Equeftri.  . 

. De  Stipendio  Ductorum. 

-De  Die  Stipendii. 


— De  Frumento  &  Vefte. 
— De  Tributo  &  iErario. 
— De  Prasda. 
— DeViduMilitum. 
— De  Itinere. 
— De  Agmine  Polybiano. 
-De  Agmine  Vejpafiam, 


De  Cohortibus  Legionis  anttqua. 

C.  L.  Salmafti  de  re  iVlilitari  Romanorum ,  liber.  Opus  pofthumum. 

Jo.  Henrici  Boscleri  Diflertatio  de  ltgione  Romana. 

Francifcus    CoborteHus  Utinen/is,  I.  de    Legionibus  Romanorum  ex 

Dione,  lib  4.  II.  de  Commodis,   Prasmiis,  &  Donis  Militaribus. 

III.  de  Pcenismilitum,  &Ignominiis. 
Erycii  Puteani,  de   Stipendio   Militari  apud  Romanos,   Syntagma : 

quo  modus  ejus,  haftenusignoratus,  conftituitur. 
Vincentii  Contareni,  de  Militari  Romanorum  Stipendio,   Commen- 

tarius,  , 

Michael  Angelus  Caufeus,  de  Signis  Militaribus. 
Petri  Cami  de  Militia  Julii  Caefaris,  liber. 

T  O  M.     XI. 

Ezcchielis  Spanhemii  Orbis  Romanus,  feu  ad  Conftitutionem  A/itc- 

nini  Imperatoris,  de  qua  Ulpianus,  leg.  17  Dig.  de  Statu  Homi- 

num,  Exercitationes  dux. 
Fafti  Ma^iftratuum  Romanorum  ab  Urbe  condita  ad  tempora   Divi 

Vefpafiani  Augufti,  a  Stephana  Vinando  Pighio  fuppletis  Capito- 

lin'is  Fragments  reftituti. 
Defcriptio  Confulum,  ex  quo  primi  ordinati  funt ;  five  integri  Fafti 

Confulares  quos  Idatianos  dofti  viri  ha&enus  appellarunt,  opera 

&  Audio  Philippi  Labbe. 
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Tirones  Pro/peri   Aquilani,   Chronicon  integrum  ab  Adamo  ad   Ro- 

mam  cap'aru  a  Getiferico,    If  and.  Rege. 
Fafti  Confulares  Anonymi,  quos  e  codice  MS.  Bibliothecae  Cefarett 

deprompfit,  &  difleitatione  illuftravit,    F.  Henricus  Noris. 
Anonymus  de  Praefeftis  Urbe  ex  temporibus  Gallieni ;     ut  Sc  frag- 
mentum  Faftorum  ab  Anno  Cbrijli  205.  ad  353.  ex  edkione  A£gi- 

dii  Bucberii. 
Epiftola  Conlularis,  in  qua  Collegia    LXX.     Coni'ulum  ab  Anno 
Chriffianee  Epochse  XXIX.  Imperii  Tiberii  Augujii  dccimo  quinto 
ulque  annum  CCXXIX    Imperii  Alexamlri  Scveri  octavum,  in 
vulgatis  Faftis  haftenus   perperam  deicripta,  corri^untui,  hip- 
plentur,  &  illuilrantur,  Au&ore  F.  Henrico  Noris  Veronenfty  Au- 
gujiiniano. 
Sertorii  Urfati,  Equitis,  de  Notts  Romanorum  Commentarius. 
Diflertatione3  de  Nummis  Antiquis,  diviiae  in  quatuor  partes,  Auc- 
tore  Ludovico  Savoto.    Ex  Gallica  in  Latinam  Linguam  tianftulit 
L.  Neocorus. 
Alberti  Rubenii  DiiTertatio  de  Gemma  Tiberiana  &  Augujia-a. 

- De  Urbibus  Neocori   Diatribe. 

Marquardi  Freberi,  Confiliarii  Palatini,    de  Re  Monetari  veterum 

Romanorum,  &  hodierni  apud  Germanos  Imperii. 
Robertas  Cenalis  de  vera  menfurarum  ponderumque  Ratione. 
Luc<e  Peeti  Juris  Confulti,  de  Menfuiis  &  Ponderibus  Roman  it  & 

Gracis,  cum  his  quae  hodie  Roma1  fu nt,  collatis,  Libri  qui.nque. 
Prifciani  Cafarienfts,  Rhemnii  Fannii,  Bade  Angli,  Volufti  Metiani, 
Balbi  ad  Celfum,  Libri  de  Nummis,  Ponderibus,  Menfuris, 
Numeris  eorumque  Notis  &  de  vetere  computandi  per  digiios 
ratione,  ab  Elia  Vineto  Santone  emendati  ut  &  a  J.  Frederics 
Gronovo. 
Alexandri  Serdi  Ferranienfis,  de  Nummis  liber,  in  qui  prifca  Gra- 
corum  1$  Romanorum  pecunia  ad  noftri  ceris  rationem  redigitur 

TOM.    XII. 

Vincentius  Butius  decalido,  frigido,  &  temperato  Antiquorumpotu, 

&  quo  modo  in  deliciis  uterentur. 
Julius  Ca-far  Bulengerus  de  Conviviis :  libri  quatuor. 
Erycii  Puteani  rel'i^ulx  Convivii  Prifci,  turn  ritus  alii,  &  cenfurs. 
Andrce  Baccii  de  Thermis  veterum,  liber  fingularis. 
Fr ancij 'ci  Robertelli  Laconici;  feu  Sudationis,  quae  adhuc  vifnur  ia 

ruinaBalnearum  Pifana  Urbis  explicatio. 
Francifci  Maria?  Turrigii  Notae  ad  vetuftiflimam  Ur/ti  Togati,  Lu- 

di  PiJa:  vitresinventoris,  infcriptionem 
Martini  Lipenii  Strenarum  Hiftoria,  a  prima  Origine  per  diverfas 

Regum,  Confulum,    &  Imperatorum  Romanorum  nee  non  Epii- 

coporum  astates  ad  noftraufque  tempora. 
Marci  Meibomii,  de  Fabrica  Triremium,  liber. 
Conftantini  Opelii  de  Fabrica  Triremium, MeiboaianaJE.piR.ola  per- 

brevis  ad  amicum. 

Ifaaci 
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lfaaci  Vojfd  de  Triremium  &  Liburnicarum  conftru&ione  differtatio. 
jacobi  Pbilippi  Tbomaftni,  de  Donariis  ac  TabeUis  Votivis,  liber 

fingularis. 
Vincentii  Alfanii,  de  Invidia  &  Fafcino  Veterum,  libellus. 
Joannis  Shefferi,  de  Antiquorum  Torquibus,  Syntagma. 
Micbaelis  Angeli  Caufei  DiiTertationes  tres. 

I.  De  Vafis,  Bullis,  Armillis,  Fibulis,  Annulis,    Clavi- 

bus,  Tefleris,  Stylis,  Strigilibus,  Guttis,  Phialis  Lacrymatorfis, 

&  de  Manibus  seneis  vota  referentibus. 

II.  De  Mutini  Simulacris. 

III.  De  /Eneis  Antiquorum  Lucernis. 

Odavii  Ferrarii  Differtatio  de  Veterum  Lucernis  Sepulchralibus 

Picturae  antique  Sepulchri  Nafoniorum  in  Via  Flaminiay  delineatse 

&  ajriincifse,  a  Petro  Sanclo  Bartolo ;  explicate  vero  &  illuftratae 

a  Joanne  Petro  Beliorio  ;    ex  halicd  Lingua  in   Latinam  vertit 

Ludolphus  Neocorus. 
Jacobi  Gutherii  de  jure  Manium,  feu  de  ritu,   more  &   Legibus 

prifci  Funeris,  libri  tres. 

■Choartius  major,  vet  de  Orbitate  toleranda   ad  Annum, 

Robertum  J.  C.  Prsefatio. 
Petri Morjielli  Poropa Feralis,  five  Jufta  Funebria  Veterum:  Libri 

decern. 


FINIS; 


BOOKS  Printed  and  fold   by  John   Exshaw, 
at   the  Bible,  in  Dame  Street. 

A  New  Tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  into  Eng- 
lifh Profe,  as  near  the  Original  as  the  different  Idi- 
oms of  the  Latin  and  Englifh  Languages  will  allow.  With 
the  Latin  Text  and  Order  of  Conftruction,  on  the  fame  Page, 
with  Critical,  Hiftorical,  Geographical,  and  Claflical  Notes 
in  Englifh>  from  the  heft  Commentators,  both  antient  and 
modern  ;  befides  a  great  Number  of  Notes  entirely  new :  for 
the  Ufe  of  Schools  as  well  as  private  Gentlemen.  London 
printed  by  Jofeph  Davidfon,  and  reprinted  by  John  Exfhaw. 
Price  6s.  6d. 

The  fame,  containing  the  firfl:  Seven,  Eleventh,  Thir- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Books,  being  thole  ufually  taught  in  our 
Schools.     4  s.  4d. 

A  new  Edition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  with  Notes 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  carefully  corrected.  To  thi> 
Edition  are  prefixed,  Abbe  Bannier's  Arguments,  and  Ex- 
planations of  the  Hiftory,  and  Mythology  of  each  Fable  in 
Englifh.     6s. 

Fables  of  iEfop,  and  other  Allegorical  Writers ;  tranflat- 
ed  into  Englifh,  with  proper  Applications.  Ornamented 
with  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  Defigns  fuited  to  the  Fa- 
bles. By  Samuel  Croxall,  D.  D.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
an  Eflay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  /Efop,  &c.  N.  B. 
This  Edition  on  a  Cofnparifon  with  any  other  of  the  fame 
Work,  will  be  found  to  have  many  Advantages;  which  it  is 
prefumed  will  gain  it  a  Preference.  Thefe  we  chufe  fhould 
be  perceived  by  the  Reader,  than  particularly  marked  by  us. 
3s.  3d. 

The  New  Pantheon:  or,  Fabulous  Hiftory  of  the  Hea- 
then Gods,  GoddefTes,  Heroes  6Vc.  explained  in  a  Man- 
ner entirely  new  ;  and  rendered  much  more  ufeful  than  any 
hitherto  publifhed.  Adorned  with  Figures  from  antient 
Paintings,  Medals  and  Gems,  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who 
would  underfland  Hiftory,  Poetry,  Painting,  Statuary,  Coins, 
Medals,  &c.  With  an  Explanation  of  the  Mythology  of  the 
Antie.nts  from  the  Writings  of  Mofes ;  the  /Egyptian,  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  and  Eaflern  Hiftorians,  Philosophers,  Poets, 
&c.  By  Samuel  Boyce,  A.  M.  The  fourth  Edition,  revifed 
and  corrected,  with  large  Additions,  and  a  Differtation  on 
the  Theology  of  the  Heathens.     By  William  Cooke,  M.  A. 

To 


Catalogue,  &?<:. 

To  which  is  fubjoined,  an  Appendix,  treating  of  their  Aftro- 
logy,  Prodigies,  Auguries,  Arufpices,  Oracles,  &rc.  in 
which  the  Origin  of  each  is  pointed  out  :  and  an  Hiftorical 
Account  of  the  Rife  of  Altars,  Sacred  Groves,  Priefts  and 
Temples.    3s.  3d. 

A  Guide  to  Claflical  Learning  ,  or  Poiymetis  Abridged  : 
In  three  Parts.  I.  The  Rife,  Growth,  and  Decay  of  Poe- 
try, Painting,  and  Sculpture,  among  the  Romans;  with 
the  Chara&ers  of  the  Latin  Poets  and  their  Works,  from 
Ennius  down  to  Juvenal.  II.  The  Ufefulnefs  of  Antiques 
towards  explaining  the  Claflics  ;  Remarks  on  cur  Commen- 
tators and  School-Education ;  with  a  true  Idea  of  the  Alle- 
gories and  Machinery  of  the  Antients ;  the  Want  of  which 
is  the  Caufe  of  the  Defects  and  Miftakes  in  our  modern  Au- 
thors and  Artifts.     III.  A  Summary  of  Mr.  Spence's  «  In- 

*  quiry  concerning  the  Agreement  between   the  Works   of 

•  the  Roman  Poets,  and  the  Remains  of  the  antient  Artifts.* 
Being  a  Work,  neceflary,  not  only  for  Claflical  Inftruction, 
but  for  all  thofe  who  with  to  have  a  True  Tafte  for  the  Beau- 
ties of  Poetry,  Sculpture  and  Painting.  By  N.  TINDAL, 
Tranflator  of  Rapin.   2s.  8d.  h. 

Virgil  Delphini,  6  s. 

Horace  Delphini,    6s. 

Juftin  Delphini,  5  s. 

Juvenal  Delphini,  4  s.  4d. 

Latin  Juftin  without  Notes,  2  s. 

Selea  Fables  of  iEfop,  by  S.  Croxall,  D.  D.   iod. 

Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar  with  many  Amend- 
ments, Alterations  and  Additions,  6  s. 

Murphy's  Lucian,  3s.  6d. 

Clarke's  jEfop,  is.   I. 

Erafmus,  is.  6d. 

C.  Nepos,  3  s.  6d. 

Cordery,   is.  id. 

Introduction  to  the  making  of  Latin,  2s.  2d. 

Supplement   to   the  IntrQdu&ion  to  the  making  of 

Latin,   is.   id. 

New  Roman   Hiftory,  2s.  2d. 

Bailey's  Phaedrus,  2s.  2d. 

Latin  Phaedrus,  8d. 

Latin  Nepos,  with  Engliih  Notes,  is.  6d. 

Latin  Eutropius,   with  Englifh  Notes,  is.  6d. 

Lowth's  EngUfh  Grammar,  is.  8d. 

Cato's  Diftich's,  6d.  h. 
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